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Art.  I. —  Tke  Letters  of  Charles  Larnbj  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life. 
By  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  one  of  his  Executors.  2  vols. 
12mo.    London:  1837. 

'T^His  18  one  of  the  most  delightful  additions  to  literary  biogra- 
^  phy  that  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  Hay  ley's 
^  Life  of  Cowper.'  It  is  compiled  with  as  much  judgment  as 
affection  (a  combination  equally  wanted  in  both  cases),  and  is  for- 
tunately composed  almost  entirely  from  similar  materials — private 
letters.  Before  proceeding  farther,  we  shall  take  leave  to  premise 
a  few  words  on  the  characteristic  qualities  of  a  good  letter. 

A  correspondence  is  a  conversation.  The  few  rules  which 
can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  either  subject  or  style 
apply  equally  to  both.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  a  great 
master  of  conversation ;  and  (he  remarks  suggested  to  him 
by  the  letters  of  Madame  de    Sevign^   are   universally  true. 

*  Letters  must  not  be  on  a  subject.  Lady  Mary  Wortley's 
^  letters   on   her  journies  to  Constantinople,  are  an  admirable 

*  book  of  travels,  but  they  are  not  letters.  A  meeting  to 
^  discuss  a  question  of  science  is  not  conversation,  nor  are 
^  papers  written  to  another,  to  inform  or  discuss,  letters.  Con- 
^  versation  is  relaxation,  not  business,  and  must  never  appear  to 

^  be  occupation,  nor  must  letters.'  •  •  • ^  A  moment 

^  of  enthusiasm,  a  burst  of  feeling,  a  flash  of  eloquence,  may  be 

*  allowed ;  but  the  intercourse  of  society,  either  in  conversation 

*  or  in  letters,  allows  no  more.  Though  interdicted  from  the 
^  long-continued  use  of  elevated  language,  they  are  not  without 
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^  a  resource.     There  is  a  part  of  langua&^e  which  is  disdained  by 

*  the  pedant  or  the  declaimer,  and  whicn  both,  if  they  knew  its 

*  difficulty}  would  dread  :  it  is  formed  of  the  most  familiar  phrases 
^  and  turns  in  daily  use  by  the  generality  of  men,  and  is  full  of 

*  energy  and  vivacity,  bearing  upon  it  the  mark  of  those  keen 
^  feelings  and  strong  passions  from  which  it  springs.  It  is  the 
^  employment  of  sudi  phrases  which  produce  what  may  be  called 
*'  colloquial  eloquence.     Conversation  and  letters  may  be  thus 

*  raised  to  any  degree  of  animation,  without  departing  from  their 

*  character.    To  meet  this  despised  part  of  language  in  a  polished 

*  dress,  and  producing  all  the  effects  of  wit  and  eloquence,'is  a 
^  constant  source  of  agreeable  surprise  :  this  is  increased  when 

*  a  few  bolder  and  higher  words  are  happily  wrought  into  the 
^  texture  of  this  familiar  eloquence ;  to  find  what  seems  so  unlike 
^  author- craft  in  a  book,  raises  the  pleasing  astonishment  to  its 

*  highest  degree.'  * 

Accordingly,  a  record  of  the  best  conversations,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  the  best  letters,  must  form  a  species  of  literature  quitp 
different  from  all  others — different  in  subjects,  different  in  style. 
The  diversity  is  broad  enough  to  produce  and  support  talents  and 
pleasures  peculiar  to  itself.  So  infinite  are  the  niceties  which 
govern  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  that  there  are  some 
men  whose  faculties  appear  to  leave  them  oh  taking  up  a  pea; 
others  to  become  half  inspired.  Even  in  a  case  so  similar  as  a 
conversation  and  a  letter,  there  is  no  telling  beforehand.  Fox 
used  to  make  Dr  Lawrence  put  on  paper  what  he  wanted  to  tell 
him, — saying,  ^  I  love  to  read  your  writing,  I  hate  to  hear  you 
•talk.* 

This  species  of  literature  is  in  a  great  measure  new.  With 
regard  to  conversations,  we  have  only  one  cast  that  we  know  of, 
taken  from  the  living  countenance — the  portrait  of  the  Johnson- 
ian circle  by  Boswell*  The  difficulty  is  so  great  of  fixing  m* 
carrying  away  that  kind  of  lights  and  shadows — so  much  of 
he  dramatic  effect  depends  on  the  voice  and  look  and  manner 
and  occasion,  all  of  which  are,  of  course,  lost  on  paper — that  we 
do  not  wonder  at  the  paucity  of  our  specimens  of  the  talk  of  even 
the  most  celebrated  conversationalists.  The  specimens  which 
we  have  are  almost  all  too  of  one  kind,  the  most  portable  class,-** 
such  as  epigrams  and  pointed  saying^.  To  judge  by  our  come- 
dies and  novels,  the  skill  required  for  inventing  things — so  slight, 
fresh,  and  natural,  as  successful  conversation,  is  not  rnudi  less 
rare  than  the  power  and  opportunity  of  reporting  them.     With 
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respect  lo  private  letters,  feir  only  oan  hare  any  literary  interest 
for  die  public ;  and  of  these,  from  many  reasons,  it  u  a  small 
per  oentage  which  would,  under  any  circumstances,  ever  see  the 
light.  But  the  truth  is,  that  though  we  may  suppose  our  ancestors 
to  have  conversed  as  much  and  as  well  as  we  do,  they  certainly 
corresponded  less  and  worse:  idle  letters  are  modern  luxuries;  the 
last  and  kindliest  fruits  of  our  present  civilisation.  That  they 
should  be  easily  written  and  easily  sent,  were  the  conditions  on 
which  alone  they  could  come  into  existence ;  and  with  these  con* 
ditiims  neither  antiquity  nor  the  middle  ages  were  able  to  com- 
ply.  In  the  first  place,  but  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  those  times  had  learned  to  write;  in  the  next, 
writing  materials  so  cumbersome  as  to  make  every  letter  ^a 
parchment  parcel,  and  communications  so  precarious  and  ex- 
pensive, that  the  epistolary  bundle  must  probably  have  to  wait 
for  a  courier  or  a  caravan,  were  obstacles  sadly  in  the  way  of  a 
frequent  communing  between  absent  friends.  Among  the  old 
English  collections,  scarcely  an  instance  will  be  found  of  a 
letter  to  which  it  would  not  be  ridiculous  to  think  of  applying 
Mackintosh's  criteria.  Scholars  appear  to  gpreater  disadvantage 
even  than  their  plainer  neighbours.  The  one  wrote  on  business, 
and  thought  of  nothing  more.  The  others  wrote  as  artists, 
and,  adopting  false  views  of  the  nature  of  their  art,  went 
elaborately  and  perversely  wrong.  So  Httle  were  critics  aware 
of  the  specific  literary  merit  appropriate  to  writings  of  this  de- 
scription, that  Bishop  Sprat,  the  historian  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  a  fair  sample  probably  of  the  taste  of  his  age,  suppressed 
Cowley^s  familiar  letters, — *  the  language  of  the  heart,' — for 
the  very  reason  which  ought  to  have  preserved  them.  Under 
the  same  traditional  mistake,  Pope  wrote  the  things  which  he 
meant  for  letters,  as  little  like  real  letters  as  his  Homer  is  like 
the  real  Homer.  It  must  surely  be  doing  Pope  great  injustice 
to  suppose  that  he  would  have  talked  to  his  friends  in  the  way 
he  wrote  to  them.  Having  no  letters  of -Aspasia  or  Cornelia  to 
torn  to,  we  can  say  nothing  of  Greece  or  Rome.  But  the  first 
good  modem  letters  which  any  body  knows  of  were  written  by 
women ;  and  the  best  probably  still  are  so.  Women,  saved  from 
Ae  pedantry  of  books,  and  cultivating  the  art  of  pleasing  in  the 
intercourse  of  society,  were  naturally  the  first  to  make  the  step. 
This  consisted  only  in  transferring  to  paper  the  g^acfeful  facility 
andfreedom  of  their  dailylives.  The  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley . 
Montague  are  as  much  superior  to  those  of  Pope,  as  are  those  of 
Madame  de  Sevign^  to  the  letters  of  Voiture,  Balzac,  and  St 
Evremond.  Letter-writers  are  now  better  acquainted  with  the 
propter  use  of  the  instnunenl  at  their  disposal ;  and  the  lovers  of 
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this  kind  of  reading  most  expect  no  farther  help  than  is  to  be 
found  in  extension  of  education,  and  facility  of  carriage — in  the 
schoolmaster,  Mr  Waghorn,  and  Mr  Rowland  Hill.  Every  im- 
provement in.  the  Post-Office  will  augment  indefinitely  the 
supply  out  of  which  this  delightful  supplement  to  modem  litera- 
ture must  be  derived.  Our  present  state  of  society  wants  its 
realities  to  be  confirmed,  its  individualities  to  be  manifested,  its 
domestic  affections  to  be  cherished.  Towards  all  this,  good 
letters  in  their  several  ways  powerfully  contribute. 

The  art  of  a  fiction  is  tried  in  the  slull  with  which  its  selections 
and  combinations,  from  real  life  are  made.  The  more  that  works 
of  imagination  are  multiplied,  the  more  desirable  is  it  that  we 
should  be  able  to  check  the  artist  by  a  further  and  more  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  realities  themselves.  How  few  novels 
dedl  faithfully  with  life  —  especially  with  the  staple  passion, 
love.  Letters  open  to  us  the  exigencies  of  life,  and  the  differ- 
ences of  character,  in  the  most  unstudied  and  incidental  manner. 
By  means  of  them  our  knowledge  of  life,  as  it  actually  exists, 
with  all  its  hopes  and  fears  and  sympathies,  is  as  much  enlarged 
as  in  the  most  successful  fictions ;  and,  necessarily,  with  a  stronger 
conviction  of  truth  than  any  fiction,  after  we  are  ten  years  old, 
can  possibly  command.  How  varied  too ! — The  conversation  of 
no  two  persons  is  exactly  alike.  J^o  more  will  be  their  letters, 
upon  the  supposition  that  their  letters  are  what  we  have  said 
they  ought  to  be — their  conversation  in  another  form.  Of  this 
we  have  excellent  examples  of  our  own.  In  Gray,  we  see  the 
accomplished  academic — notwithstanding  all  his  scorn  of  the 
University,  gowned  and  formal  still.  In  Walpole,  all  the 
malicious  grace,  with  most  of  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  the 
period,  and  the  circle  in  which  he  had  been  formed.  The  letters 
of  Lord  Byron  are  the  free  and  dashing  outpourings  of  himself — 
the  tide  rising  over  the  banks,  and  laying  under  water  streets 
and  corn-fields  with  equal  indifference.  Such  as  he  was,  he 
appears  before  us— a  Don  Juan  of  a  higher  order — to  be  loved 
and  admired,  pitied  and  despised.  The  revelations'  of  Cowper 
and  Lamb,  like  those  of  Madame  de  Sevign^,  are  not  less 
characteristic,  and  are  of  a  more  endearing  kind.  They  take 
us  to  the  sunny  side  of  human  nature,  and  show  us  life  in 
its  most  attractive  aspects  —  the  affectionate  intercourse  of 
devoted  friends.  While  we  read,  the  world  without  insensibly 
disappears.  We  see  only  in  its  stead  some  favoured  spots, 
peopled  by  a  happy  race,  with*  open  arms  and  open  beartsl, 
who  seem  for  the  time  to  have  little  else  to  do,  but  to  love  and 
entertain,  and  somewhat  spoil  each  other.  The  charm  is  ^o 
great  that  you.  are  domesticated  amongst  them  before  you  ar^ 
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mware ;. — ^have  become  one  of  them  yourself;  their  interests  your 
interests ;  their  friends  your  friends.  And,  happy  is  the  reader 
"who  may  never  have  occasion  to  fall  back  with  a  melancholy 
satisfaction  on  the  thought,  that  here  at  least,  among  the  Grigw 
nons  and  the  Unwins,  he  is  possessed  of  friends  of  whom  he  is 
always  sure,  and  whose  genial  confidences  are  of  a  kind  not  to  be 
mistaken  or  withdrawn.  Few  books,  we  believe,  have  made  more 
persons  good  and  happy  than  the  scenes  opened  in  such  let- 
ters. People,  after  living  long  in  an  atmosphere  of  affection, 
find  they  cannot  comfortably  breathe  in  any  other ;  and  many 
on  coming  back  into  the  world,  must  have  been  tempted  to  try 
to  realize  anew  within  their  own  immediate  drcle  its  simplicity 
and  power.  Ipebergs  of  one  kind  or  another,  are  for  ever 
drifting  down  from  colder  latitudes,  to  chill  the  region  in  which 
one  lives.  So  that  men  need  not  fear  lest  they  should  be  cock- 
ering and  tendering  themselves  overmuch,  although  they  are 
on  the  look-out  for  all  expedients  to  keep  the  social  warmth  at 
its  greatest  height,  or  even  to  raise  it  a  few  degrees. 

Whatever  it  should  prove  that  literature  may  happen  to  get 
from  letters,  may  be  put  down  as  so  much  pure  gain.  The  spare 
moments  employed  in  letter-writing  are  usually  odds  and  ends  <^ 
time,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  turned  to  no  available 
account.  Where  more  time  has  been  given  to  it,  it  is  probable 
that,  without  the  motive  communicated  to  the  pen  from  the  affeo- 
iions,  the  parties  in  question  would  never  have  been  at  the  pains 
of  clothing  their  thoughts  and  feelings  in  any  permanent  form 
whatever.  Madame  de  Sevign^  has  written  only  letters.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  she  could  have  written  any  thing  else.  Our 
two  best  letter-writers,  Cowper  and  Lamb,  always  went  about 
their  other  writings  as  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  letter  as  they  could 
contrive.  Their  identity  throughout — the  way  in  which  their 
personal  attachments  are  ground  into  their  very  nature — is  one  of 
the  great  attractions  and  verities  of  their  works.  Every  thing 
about  them  is  in  this  sense  so  true.  Mrs  Unwin,  Lady  Hesketh, 
and  Lady  Austin  were  Cowper's  muses.  His  verses  were  written 
to  them,  and  for  them,  much  more  than  for  any  other  public. 
The  same  stream  of  thought  and  feeling  will  be  perceived  con- 
stantly rising  up  in  his  poetry  and  his  letters.  Lamb's  verses 
are  to  the  full  as  personal.  It  is  almost  their  only  merit.  You 
mast  love  him  and  his  before  you  can  like  them.  He  dedicated 
them  to  his  sister  and  Coleridge.  They  might  have  been  sup* 
posed  most  of  them  originally  composed  with  that  object,  or  one 
very  like  it.  Lamb's  letters  and  essays  are  often  identical  ia 
subject  and  even  in  expression.  In  these  two  last  mentioned 
^asesy  the  whole  power  and  retinue  of  their  minds  wailed  upon 
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their  affectiofis,  and  would  come  out  at  no  other  call.  Like  the 
dumb  son  of  Croesus,  they  seemed  to  find  in  the  trials  and  neees^ 
sities  of  the  heart,  a  voice  of  which  they  were  never  before 
conscious,  and  which,  perhaps,  never  before  existed.  ^This  is 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  women  excel  in  letter-writing. 
The  extent  to  which  their  intellectual  powers  dwell  in,  and  are 
developed  by  the  affections,  constitutes  their  characteristic  weak- 
ness and  characteristic  strength.  It  is  a  feminine  peculiarity, 
which  applies  more  or  less  to  many  men  besides  dowper  and 
Lramb.  A  great  proportion  of  the  trimmers  between  the  two 
sexes  would  probably  be  found  among  the  letter-writers.  For, 
on  no  occasion  are  the  heart  and  understanding  kept  so  tenderly 
and  playfully  near  each  other.  This,  we  fear,  will  lead  us  to 
the  easy  solution  of  a  problem  which  Lamb  had  provided  for  the 
philosophers,  by  observing,  that  a  philosophical  treatise  is  wanting, 
of  the  causes  of  the  backwardness  with  which  persons,  after  a 
certain  time  of  life,  set  about  writing  a  letter.  We  have  heard 
of  a  sun-dial  where  the  hours  were  told  by  the  opening  and  shut- 
ting of  particular  flowers.  A  table  framed  according  to  the 
gradual  development  and  gradual  decay  of  our  faculties^  passions, 
and  affections,  might  make  a  corresponding  time-piece  for  human 
life.  They  come  in  and  go  out,  it  is  true,  at  different  periods 
with  different  persons.  But  the  approidmadon  to  uniformity  is 
sufficiently  close  to  allow  of  an  average  being  struck.  If  Cicero's 
picture  of  old  age,  was  in  every  case,  or  in  most  cases,  correct, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adopting  the  theory  which  sup- 
poses this  world  to  be  a  furnace  for  forming  our  potter's  clay 
into  vessels  of  the  best  £Eishion  that  our  respective  clays  can  take. 
But,  when  advancing  years  so  often  appear  ^skilled  to  make 
<  crooked  that  which  God  made  straignt' — doing  much  worse 
things  than  stopping  correspondences— even  to  the  pulling  down 
within,  as  much  as  without,  what  it  had  been  the  great  object  of 
youth  and  manhood  to  build  up; — under  these  circumstances, 
truly  we  know  not  what  to  say.  Thlis  much  is  clear.  It  behoves 
us  all,  as  we  get  older,  to  summon  to  our  rescue  every  means 
of  appliance,  and  counteraction  in  our  power. 

The  department  of  literature  in  which  our  modern  habit  of 
letter-writing  will  work  the  greatest  revolution,  is  biography. 
We  shall  know  many  characters  in  a  different,  and  for  more 
agreeable  manner,  than  they  could  ever  before  be  known.  A  life 
may  be  written  by  a  stranger,  by  a  friend,  or  by  the  party  him- 
self. Each  plan  has  its  advantage,  according  to  the  object 
principally  in  view.  Scientific  lives  of  men  of  science,  to  be 
good  for  any  thing,  must  still  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
of  science.    Critical  lives  of  po«t8,  w%  conoeivd,  also  will  have 
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t  better  chance  of  being  useful  and  pleasing  when  written  by 
a  person  who  has  a  taste  for  poetry.  On  the  other  hancC 
where  personal  character  and  habits  form  the  principal  subject 
of  interest,  a  stranger  stands  too  far  off.  This  is  a  case  where 
we  have  no  security  for  fidelity  in  the  outlinci  and  brightness 
in  the  colours,  except  in  the  knowledge  and  sympathy  of  a 
Mend.  Autobiography  is  only  entitled  to  a  preference  when 
the  party  has  something  to  say  concerning  himselff  by  way 
of  confession  or  explanation,  of  which  no  third  person  is  cog^ 
nizant,  or  can  say  as  well.  This  will  occur  seldom ;  for  writings 
are  not  biographies,  for  our  present  purpose,  in  which  the  personal 
narrative  makes  as  small  a  part  of  the  writer's  reminiscences,  as 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Sully,  De  Retz,  and  St  Simon.  Works  of  this 
description  are  meant  to  be  memoirs  of  ^  their  own  times'  as  much 
as  Burnet's.  The  authors  propose  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
central  objects  from  which  the  liffht  streams  upon  the  surrounding 
figures  that  are  grouped  around  £em.  Journals  approach  nearer  to 
the  point  of  view  we  are  wanting ;  but  it  is  accidentally,  and  by  fits. 
The  Journals  of  Evelyn  and  Fepys  were  kept  as  memoranda  of  as 
much  of  the  gossip  of  the  day  as  they  thought  they  were  likely 
to  wish  afterwards  to  recall.  It  is  only  because  their  interests 
were  more  domestic,  that  more  of  their  own  individuality  geU 
out  Common  personaL  diaries,  which  ought  to  be  the  very  thing 
itself,  turn  out  usually  to  be  the  worst  of  all.  Striking  entries 
will  occasionally  be  met  with.  But  on  the  whole,  even  when 
kept  for  the  solemn  purpose  recommended  by  Foster  in  his  re- 
cent Essay  upon  this  subject,  the  most  proper  materials  for  ^  self- 
^  examination'  are  unprofitable  and  uninteresting  to  the  public. 
The  body,  too,  with  its  temporalities,  its  dinners  and  digestions, 
has  a  sad  tendency  to  encroach  upon  its  spiritual  partner ;  and  to 
furnish  a  record  more  suitable  for  the  perusal  of  the  medical  man 
than  the  confessor,  although  it  be  the  Diary  of  a  Laud  or  a  John- 
son. At  best,  it  is  but  a  minute  portion  of  life,  and  a  dry  and 
severe  one  which  is  inscribed  in  this  livre  noir.  For  any  man  to 
take  up  the  pen  with  the  avowed  object  of  giving  the  world  an 
accurate  picture  of  himself,  is  a  very  different  and  much  more 
delicate  affieur.  If  the  consciousness  of  sitting  to  another  for 
<me'8  portrait  alters  at  once  the  whole  air  of  almost  every  in- 
dividual, the  change  is  worse  when  one  sits  down  professedly 
to  one's  self.  So  ^any  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  the  pros- 
perous execution  of  this  experiment,  that  it  is  perhaps  scarcely 
to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not  been  more  frequently  repeated. 
On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  objections  apply  to  a  free  and 
unreserved  correspondence.  When  continued  throughout  a  life, 
U  beeoBies  as  perfect,  because  as  unconsdous  a  representation  as 
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a  reflection  in  a  glass ;  or  as  the  view  which  would  be  thrown 
open  by  putting  a  window  in  the  breast. 

Charles  Lamb  was  of  Lincolnshire  extraction— -was  born  in 
the  Temple,  a.d.  1775 — brought  up  at  Christ's  Hospital — and, 
after  working  for  five-and- thirty  years  in  the  India  House,  had 
ten  years  of  leisure  interposed  between  the  Accountant's  Office 
and  the  grave.  He  and  his  sister  always  lived  together, — a  pat- 
tern of  the  perfect  union  which  Nature  surely  meant  to  make  of 
that  fortunate  relationship.  True  Londoners,  they  never  had 
the  courage  all  this  time  to  transplant  their  home  further  from 
London  than  the  suburbs; — happy  in  a  society,  which  Lamb's 
popularity  rendered  it  difficult,  after  he  was  once  found  out,  to 
keep  within  reasonable  limits  either  as  to  numbers  or  to  hours. 
In  the  mean-time,  his  favourite  reading  lay  chiefly  amongst  our 
old  English  authors ;  part  of  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  his 
^  Selections  from  dramatists  contemporary  with  Shakspeare.'  Some 
time*  sooner,  however,  at  the  premature  age  of  twenty-two,  he 
had  already  been  induced  to  appear  before  the  public  in  a  vo- 
lume of  poetry.  The  pleasure  of  having  his  friends  Coleridge 
and  Lloyd  for  partners,  and  of  surprising  his  sister  with  a  dedi*- 
cation,  was  a  temptation  he  could  at  no  time  of  his  life  withstand. 
The  following  year  he  published  ^Rosamund  Grey' — a  story  after 
the  manner  of  Mackenzie.  The  comparative  popularity  of  this 
story  ought  to  have  satisfied  him  that'  his  vocation  was  not  to- 
wards poetry.  Coleridge  himself,  we  suspect,  would  have  will'*- 
ingly  accepted  a  settlement  of  their  affectionate  account  in  some 
other  shape  than  the  subsequent  dedication  of  his  collected 
poems.  At  last,  and  at  intervals,  came  out  the  ^  Essays  of  Elia,'-^ 
very  remarkable  compositions,  which  established  his  reputation 
on  such  good  and  lasting  grounds,  that  nothing  more  can  be 
wished  or  expected  from  the  letters  collected  by  Mr  Talfourd 
than  that  they  should  support  it.  This  we  think  they  do.  They 
are  composed  with  equal  elegance.  Where  the  ground  gone  over 
is  the  same,  the  letter  sometimes  is  the  better  of  the  two.  Com- 
pare, for  example,  the  letter  to  Wordsworth  in  behalf  of  London, 
with  the  paper  called  the  Londoner;  and  the  letter  to  Coleridge, 
which  grew  afterwards  into  the  Essay  on  *  Roast-pig.'  Lamb 
says  that  he  neve>  kept  a  scrap  of  a  letter.  The  similarity  in 
these  and  other  of  his  essays  (for  instance  the  ^  Superannuated 
^  Man'),  and  the  resemblance  by  which  he  was  so  much  struck 
himself,  between  two  letters  he  wrote  to  Mr  Wilson,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Defoe,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  years,  prove  at  least 
.the  fidelity  and  unity  of  the  impressions  under  which  he  wrote. 

There  are  three  classes  of  authors-^the  machines,  the  artists. 
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and  the  mirrors  of  their  own  nature.  Lamb  was  of  the  last.  He 
was  only  a  great  writer  when  he  wrote  from  himself;  and  this 
self  of  his  was  so  impregnated  with  his  affections,  that,  in  that 
case,  he  conld  only  write  about  the  things  and  persons  whom  he 
loved.  The  real  and  the  ideal,  however,  met  in  his  nature  on 
such  equal  terms,  that  whatever  the  first  began  the  latter  finish«» 
ed.  His  heart  had  no  sooner  set  him  to  work,  than  a  form  like 
that  of  a  capricious  fairy  was  seen  hovering  near.  His  fancy 
took  the  story  up, — played  with  it,  twisted  it,  bedizened  it,  now 
fondled  it,  now  mocked  it, — and  at  last  ushered  it  into  the  world 
an  apparent  changeling,  whose  identity  its  nominal  sponsor  could 
verify  only  as  Autolycus  verified  the  ballads  in  his  pack,  by  ask- 
ing ^  Why  it  should  be  supposed  that  he  carried  lies  about  with 
'  him  ?'  Homer  speaks  of  two  tuns  near  the  throne  of  Jupiter, 
of  both  of  which  all  must  drink — one  of  pain,  the  other  of  plea- 
sure. The  readers  of  Lamb  must  equally  drink  of  his  double 
fountain  of  truth  and  falsehood ;  for  they  spring  up  and  flow  on 
so  close  together,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 

His  devotion  to  the  real  is  every  where  manifest.  Matter  of 
fact  was  with  him,  in  morals  as  well  as  literature,  so  necessary  a 
point  to  start  from  that  he  had  a  suspicion  of  benevolence  on  a 
larger  scale  than  that  of  single  beggars ; — hated  Howards,  socie- 
ties, and  the  ostentation  of  relief, — and  took  an  especial  pride,  he 
declares,  at  his  brother  having  been  turned  out  of  a  charitable 
institution  for  refusing  to  proceed  to  the  only  mode  in  which 
any  thing  useful  could  be  done. 

In  acknowledging  the  presentof  ^  Roderick'  from  Southey,  Lamb 
pleasantly  touches  on  the  difficulty  which  he  always  felt  on  being 
forced  beyond  the  circle  of  his  old  associations.  ^  It  reminds  me' 
(he  says)  ^  of  the  delight  I  took  in  the  first  reading  of  the  ^^  Joan 
'  of  Arc."  It  is  maturer  and  better  than  thaty  though  not  better 
to  me  now  than  that  was  then.  It  suits  me  better  than  Madoe. 
I  am  at  home  in  Spain  and  Christendom.  I  have  a  timid  imagi- 
nation, I  am  afraid.  I  do  not  willingly  admit  of  strange  be* 
liefs,  or  out-of-the-way  creeds  or  places.  I  never  read  books 
of  travels,  at  least  not  farther  than  Paris,  or  Rome.  I  can  just 
endure  Moors,  because  of  their  connexion  as  foes  with  Chris- 
tians ;  but  Abyssinians,  Ethiops,  Esquimaux,  Dervises,  and  all 
that  tribe,  I  hate.  I  believe  I  fear  them  in  some  manner.  A 
Mahometan  turban  on  the  stage,  though  enveloping  some  well- 
known  face  (Mr  Cook  or  Mr  Maddox,  whom  I  see  another 
day  good  Christian  and  English  waiters,  innkeepers,  &c.),  does 
not  give  me  pleasure  unalloyed.  I  am  a  Christian,  English- 
man, Londoner,  Templar.  God  help  me,  when  I  come  to  put 
off  tbese  snug  relations,  and  to  get  abroad  into  the  world  to 
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^  come  (  I  nhaH  be  like  the  crow  on  the  scmdy  as  Wordsworth 
^  has  it;  but  I  won't  think  on  it;  no  need  I  hope  yet'  He  had 
afterwards  occasion  to  renew  the  notice  of  this  peculiarity  in  a 
graver  mood.  He  imagines  that  Southey  had  been  alarmed  by 
his  ^  Essay  on  the  New  Year/  in  which  he  had  deseribed  <  the 
» feeUngs  of  the  merely  natural  man,  on  a  consideration  of  the 
^  amazing  change  which  is  supposable  to  take  plaee  on  our  re- 
^  moval  from  this  fleshly  scene/  Under  this  impression,  he 
explained  his  meaning  by  an  evident  reference  to  his  own  case. 
^  One  man  shall  love  his  friends  and  his  friends'  faces;  and, 
^  under  the  uncertainty  of  conversing  with  them  again,  in  the 

<  same  manner  and  familiar  circumstances  of  sight,  speech,  &c., 

*  as  upon  earth — in  a  moment  of  irreverent  weakness — for  a 
'  dream*while — ^no  more — would  be  almost  content,  for  a  re- 
^  ward  of  a  life  of  virtue  (if  he  could  ascribe  such  acceptance  to 
^  his  lame  performances),  to  take  up  his  portion  with  those  he 
^  loved,'  and  was  made  to  love,  in  this  good  world,  which  he 

*  knows — ^which  was  created  so  lovely,  beyond  his  deservings. 

*  Another,  embracing  a  more  exalted  vision — so  that  he  might 
^  receive  indefinite  additaments  of  power,  knowledge,  beauty, 

*  glory,  &c, — is  ready  to  forego  the  recognition  of  humbler 
'  individualities  of  earth,  and  the  old  familiar  faces.  The  sha- 
^  pings  of  our  heavens  are  the  modifications  of  our  constitution; 

*  and  Mr  Feeble-Mind,  or  Mr  Great»> Heart,  is  born  in  every 
^  one  of  us.'  It  was  by  no  means  strange  that  he  should  feel 
this  with  respect  to  the  *  New  Jerusalem ;'  for  he  felt  it  even  in 
the  New  London  and  with  new  servants.  *  Town'  (he  writes 
two  or  three  years  before  his  death),  *  with  all  my  native  hanker- 

*  ing  after  it,  is  not  what  it  was.  The  streets,  the  shops  are 
^  left,  but  all  old  friends  are  gone.  And  in  London  I  was  fright- 
^  fully  convinced  of  this  as  I  passed  houses  and  places,  empty 

*  caskets  now.  I  have  ceased  to  care  almost  about  any  body. 
^  The  bodies  I  cared  for  are  in  graves,  or  dispersed.  My  old 
^  chums,  that  lived  so  long,  and  flourished  so  steadily,  are  crumbled 

*  away.     When  I  took  leave  of  our  adopted  young  friend  at 

<  Charing  Cross,  'twas  a  heavy  unfeeling  rain,  and  I  had  no 
^  where  to  go.   Home  have  I  none,  and  not  a  sympathizing  house 

*  to  turn  to  in  the  great  city.     Never  did  the  waters  of  heaven 

*  pour  down  on  a  forlorner  head.     Yet  I  tried  ten  days  at  a  sort 

<  of  friend's  house,  but  it  was  large  and  straggling, — one  of  the 

*  individuals  of  my  old  long  knot  of  friends,  card-players,  pleasant 
^  companions,  that  have  tumbled  to  pieces,  into  dust  and  other 
^  things ;  and  I  got  home  on  Thursday,  convinced  that  it  was 

<  better  to  get  home  to  my  hole  at  Enfield,  and  hide  like  a  sick 

<  cat  in  my  corner.     And  to  make  me  more  alone,  our  ilMem- 
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<  pefed  malid  is  gone^  who,  with  all  her  dm,  was  yet  a  home* 
^  piece  of  furniture,  a  record  of  better  days ;  and  the  young  thing 
^  that  has  succeeded  her  is  good  and  attentive,  but  she  is  nothing* 

<  And  I  have  no  one  here  to  talk  over  old  matters  with.     Seold^ 

<  ing  and  qiuurrHUng  have  something  oi  familiarity^  and  a  eommwm 

<  nity  of  interest ;  they  imply  acquaintance ;  they, are  qf  one  sen^ 
^  timentf  which  is  of  the  family  of  deamess.     I  can  neither  scold 

<  at  nor  quarrel  at  this  insignificant  implement  of  household  ser- 
^  vices ;  she  is  less  than  a  cat,  and  just  better  than  a  deal 

*  dresser.' 

This  predilection  for,  and  concentration  in  the  scenes  imme* 
diately  around  him,  and  even  the  books  to  which  he  hadgot  ac« 
customed,  narrowed  his  literary  pleasures.  He  stuck  to  Fielding 
and  Smollett,  and  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  embarrassing 
himself  with  the  new  plots  and  new  faces  provided  for  the  world 
by  Scott  Modern  poetry  met  with  the  same  ungracious  recep- 
tbn,  except  when  it  came  recommended  to  him  by  his  partiality 
for  the  author.  The  disciple  of  the  ancient  faith,  who  dismisses 
Byron  for  the  extravagance  of  his  passions,  and  Shelley  for  the 
icy  coldness  of  his  imagination^  must  have  proceeded,  we  may 
be  sure,  quite  as  summarily  and  absurdly  with  the  poet  of  Ke-* 
hama,  had  not  friendship  stopped  his  hand.  Lamb's  sympathies 
were  more  with  the  barn-door  fowl  than  with  the  eagle ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  he  preferred  sauntering,  as  it  were,  about  home 
with  Bernard  Barton,  to  venturing  his  tranquillity  in  more  ver* 
tiginous  and  distant  flights.  Within  this  circle,  it  is  true  that  he 
indemnified  himself  to  the  uttermost  by  the  liberties  he  took  with 
every  domestic  incident  and  familiar  form.  He  turned  them 
inside  out,  and  idealized  and  made  gentlefolks  of  them  all.  It 
was  this  double  character  which  mystified  strangers  so.  On  his 
first  acquaintance  with  Bernard  Barton,  he  haa  to  explain  the 
levities  to  which  the  Quaker  poet  was  not  yet  so  used  as  his 
older  friends,  and  to  ruminate  upon  the  fataUty  by  which  every 
thing  he  touched  turned  into  a  ^  lie.'  Long  afterwards  he 
replied  in  his  usual  style,  when  h6  was  called  upon  to  th6 
rescue  of  Joseph  Paice,  the  pink  of  '  modern  gallantry,'  from 
bdng  marched  off  with  Guy  of  Pimpernel  and  his  companions  to 
the  land  of  shadows.     *  Ihe  more  my  character  comes  to  be 

*  known,  the  less  my  veracity  will  come  to  be  suspected.  Time 
'  every  day  clears  up  some  suspected  narrative  of  Herodotus, 

*  Bruce,  and  others  of  us  great  travellers.  Why,  that  Joseph 
^  Paice  was  as  real  a  person  as  Joseph  Hume,  and  a  great  deal 
'  pleasanter.  A  careful  observer  of  life,  Bernard  has  no  need 
^  to  invent.  Nature  romances  it  for  him.'  The  habit  Lamb  had 
got  into  of  putting  a  deep  embroidery  of  foreign  lape  upon  the 
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homespun  wool,  whicli  alone  he  admitted  into  his  web,  seems  t6 
have  given  him  a  particular  satisfaction  in  correspondences  with 
another  hemisphere.     The  germ  of  his  Essay  on  ^  Distant  Cor«- 

*  respondents'  was  a  letter  to  Mr  Baron  Field,  then  a  judge  in 
New  South  Wales.  There  is  no  misunderstanding  the  chuckle 
of  content  with  which  he  points  out  the  amount  of  unavoidable 
falsehood  which  his  letter  must  contain.     ^  Why,  half  the  truths 

*  I  have  sent  you  in  this  letter  will  become  lies  before  they  reach 
^  you,  and  some  of  the  lies  (which  I  have  mixed  for  variety's 
^  sake,  and  to  exercise  your  judgment  in  the  finding  of  them 
^  out),  may  be  turned  into  sad  realities  before  you  shall  be  called 
^  upon  to  detect  them.  Such  are  the  defects  of  going  by  difFer- 
^  ent  chronologies.  Your  now  is  not  my  now  ;  and  again,  your 
^  then  is  not  my  then ;  but  my  now  may  be  your  then,  and 

*  vice  versa.     Whose  head  is  competent  to  these  things  ?     How 

*  does  Mrs  Field  get  on  in  her  geography  ?  Does  she  know 
^  where  she  is  by  this  time  ?  I  am  not  sometimes  sure  you  are 
^  not  iu  another  planet ;  but  then  I  don't  like  to  ask  Captain 

*  Burney,  or  any  of  those  that  know  any  thing  about  it,  for  fear 
^  of  exposing  my  ignorance.'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  this  combination  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  whose 
curiously  twisted  thread  will  guide  us  through  much  of  the  laby*- 
rinth  of  Lamb's  singular  humour,  is  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
Manning  while  at  Canton.  It  has  perhaps  more  of  what  was 
peculiar  in  Lamb's  cast  of  thought,  than  any  thing  of  the  same 
length  which  he  has  left  us.  On  this  account  we  will  present  it 
entire.  The  more  so  because  Lamb's  talking  was  of  a  kind  that 
Mr  Talfourd  has  not  been  able  to  report  a  single  sentence  of  it. 

*■  Dear  old  friend  and  absentee, — This  is  Christmas-day,  1815,  with  us ; 
what  it  may  be  with  you  I  don't  know,  the  12th  of  June  next  year  per- 
haps ;  and  if  it  should  be  the  consecrated  season  with  you,  I  don*t  see 
how  you  can  keep  it.  You  have  no  turkeys  ;  you  would  not  desecrate 
the  festival  by  offering  up  a  withered  Chinese  bantam,  instead  of  the 
savoury  grand  Norfolcian  holocaust,  that  smokes  all  around  my  nostiils 
at  this  moment,  from  a  thousand  firesides  ?  Then  what  puddings  have 
you  ?  Where  will  you  get  holly  to  stick  in  your  churches,  or  churches 
to  stick  your  dried  tea-leaves  (that  must  be  the  substitute)  in  ? 
What  memorials  you  can  have  of  the  holy  time,  I  see  not.  A  chopped 
missionary  or  two  may  keep  up  the  thin  idea  of  Lent  and  the  wilderness ; 
but  what  standing  evidence  have  you  of  the  Nativity  ?  /Tis  our  rosy- 
cheeked,  Iiomestalled  divines,  whose  faces  shine  to  the  tune  of  Christmas ; 
faces  fragrant  with  the  mince-pies  of  Jialf  a  century,  that  alone  can  authen- 
ticate the  cheerful  mystery — I  feel,  I  feel  myself  refreshed  with  the 
thought — my  zeal  is  great  against  the  unedified  heathen.  Down  with  the 
Pagodas— ^own  with  the  idols — Ching-chong-fo — and  his  foolish  priest- 
hood !     Come  out  of  Babylon^  O  my  iriend !  (br  her  time  is  come,  and 
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the  child  th&t  is  native,  and  the  proselyte  of  her  gates,  shall  kindle  and 
smoke  together !  And  in  sober  sense  what  makes  yon  so  long  from 
among  ns,  Manning  ?  Yon  must  not  expect  to  see  the  same  England 
again  which  you  left.  Empires  have  been  overturned,  crowns  trodden 
into  dust,  the  face  of  the  western  world  quite  changed :  your  friends  have 
all  got  old — those  you  left  blooming — myself  (who  am  one  of  the  few 
that  remember  you),  those  golden  hairs  which  you  recollect  my  taking 
a  pride  in,  turned  to  silvery  and  grey.  Mary  has  been  dead  and  buried 
many  years — she  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  silk  gown  you  sent  her. 
Rickman,  that  you  remember  active  and  strong,  now  walks  out  supported 
by  a  servant  maid  and  a  stick.  Martin  Bumey  Is  a  very  old  man.  The 
other  day  an  aged  woman  knocked  at  my  door,  and  pretended  to  my 
acquaintance ;  it  was  long  before  I  had  the  most  distant  cognition  of  her ; 
but  at  last  together  we  made  her  out  to  be  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  Mrs 
Topham,  formerly  Mrs  Morton,  who  had  been  Mrs  Reynolds,  formerly 
Mrs  Kenney,  whose  first  husband  was  Holcroft  the  dramatic  writer  of 
the  last  century.  St  Paul's  Church  is  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  the  Monument 
isn't  half  so  high  as  you  knew  it,  divers  parts  being  successively  taken 
down,  which  the  ravages  of  time  had  rendered  dangerous  ;  the  horse  at 
Charing  Cross  is  gone,  no  one  knows  whither, — and  all  this  has  taken 
place  while  you  have  been  settling  whether  Ho-bing-tong  should  be  spelt 

with  a ,  or  a .    For  aught  I  see  you  had  almost  as  well  remain 

where  you  are,  and  not  come  like  a  Struldbrug  into  a  world  where  few  were 
bom  when  you  went  away.  Scarce  here  and  there  one  will  be  able  to 
make  out  your  face ;  all  your  opinions  will  be  out  of  date,  your  jokes 
obsolete,  your  puns  rejected  with  fastidiousness  as  wit  of  the  last  age. 
Your  way  of  mathematics  has  already  given  way  to  a  new  method,  which 
after  all  is  I  believe  the  old  doctrine  of  Maclaurin,  new  vamped  up  with 
what  he  borrowed  of  the  negative  quantity  of  fluxions  from  Euler.  Poor 
Godwin  I  I  was  passing  his  tomb  the  other  day  in  Cripplegate  Church- 
yard.    There  are  some  verses  upon  it,  written  by  Miss ,  which  if  I 

thought  good  enough  I  would  send  you.  He  was  one  of  those  who  would 
have  hailed  your  return,  not  with  boisterous  shouts  and  clamours,  but 
with  the  complacent  giatulations  of  a  philosopher  anxious  to  promote 
knowledge  as  leading  to  happiness — but  bis  systems  and  his  theories  are 
ten  feet  deep  in  Cripplegate  mould.  Coleridge  is  just  dead,  having  lived 
just  long  enough  to  close  the  eyes  of  Wordsworth,  who  paid  the  debt  to 
nature  but  a  week  or  two  before — ^poor  Col.,  but  two  days  before  he  died, 
he  wrote  to  a  bookseller  proposing  an  epic  poem  on  the  "  Wanderings  of 
Cain,"  in  twenty-four  books.  It  is  said  he  has  left  behind  him  more  than 
forty  thousand  treatises  in  criticism,  metaphysics,  and  divinity,  but  few 
of  them  in  a  state  of  completion.  They  are  now  destined,  perhaps,  to 
wrap  up  spices.  You  see  what  mutations  the  busy  hand  of  time  has  pro- 
duced, while  you  have  consumed  in  foolish  voluntary  exile  that  time  which 
might  have  gladdened  your  friends — benefited  your  country;  but  re- 
proaclies  are  useless.  Gather  up  the  wretched  relics,  my  friend,  as  fast 
as  yon  can,,  and  come  to  your  old  home.  I  will  rub  my  eyes  and  try  to 
recognise, you.  We  will  shake  withered  hands  together,  and  talk  of  old 
I^Dg^pf  St  Mary's  Church  and  the  barber's  opposite,  where  the  young 
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ttudento  in  matiiematics  used  to  asseioble.  Po#r  Crips  thiit  kept  it  aftor- 
wards  Bet  up  a  fruiterer's  shop  in  Trumpington  Street,  and  for  anglit  I 
know  resides  there  still,  for  I  saw  the  name  up  in  the  kst  journey  1  took 
ibere  with  my  sister  just  before  she  died.  I  suppose  you  heard  that  I 
had  left  the  India  Housei  and  gone  into  the  Fishmonger's  almshouses 
over  the  bridge.  I  have  a  little  cabin  there,  smaU  and  homely,  but  yon 
shall  be  welcome  to  it*  You  like  oysters,  and  to  open  them  yourself ; 
ril  get  you  some  if  you  come  in  oyster-time.  Marshall,  Godwin's  old 
friend,  is  still  aliye,  and  talks  of  the  faces  you  used  to  make.  Come  as 
soon  as  you  can.' 

In  our  scale  of  pleasures,  tliose  of  the  senses  stand  at  a  very- 
different  point  according^  to  the  age  and  temperament  of  persons. 
They  stood  higher  with  Lamb  than  with  most.  Witness  his 
letters  to  the  ^  man  of  many  snipes ;'  the  satisfaction  with  which 
his  ^  curious  and  epicurean  eye '  travelled  over  the  various  con- 
tingencies of  a  Christmas  table ;  his  drolleries  on  the  distinctive 
characters  of  brawn,  frogs,  roast-pig,  and  leveret ;  and  the  peri- 
lous pastime  which  his  imagination  found  in  going  over  the 
detail  of  either  his  own  or  other  men's  compotations.  The  fol- 
lowing postscript  to  a  letter  from  his  sister  to  Miss  Wordsworth 
could  come  from  nobody  but  Lamb.     '  Must  I  then  leave  you, 

*  gin,  rum,  brandy,  aquavitse, — pleasant  jolly  fellows  ?  Hang 
^  temperance,  and  he  that  first  invented  it ! — some  anti-Noahite. 
^  C has  powdered  his  head,  and  looks  like  Bacchus— Bac- 

*  chus  ever  sleek  and  young.  He  is  goin^  to  turn  sober,  but 
^  his  clock  has  not  struck  yet ;  mean-time  he  pours  down  goblet 
^  after  goblet,  the  second  to  see  where  the  first  has  gone,  the  third 

<  to  see  no  harm  happens  to  the  second,  a  fourth  to  say  there  is 
^  another  coming,  and  a  fifth  to  say  he  is  not  sure  he  is  the  last' 
This  materiel'  foundation  being  somewhat  broadly  laid,  the 
affections  were  the  only  superstructure  in  which  Lamb  after- 
wards took  much  positive  concern.  It  was  through  them  that 
you  must  hope  to  excite  his  imagination  or  get  at  his  under- 
standing. With  the  rest  of  life  he  was  amused  as  at  the  theatre^ 
except  that  the  delusions  were  not  equally  to  his  taste.  They 
were  ghosts  which  did  not  put  on  a  form  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  challenge; — clowns  on  whose  unmetamorphosed  backs  he  would 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  laying  his  magic  wand.  It  was  in  this 
sense  that  the  old  East  India  Accountant  could  tell  Southey  truly 
how  unfit  he  felt  for  the  realities  of  life.     *  When  I  can't  sleep 

*  o'  nights,  I  imagine  a  dialogue  with  Mr  H.  upon  any  given 
^subject,  and  go  prosing  on  in  fancy  with  him,  till  I  either 
^  laugh  or  fall  asleep.     I  have  literally  found  it  answered.    I  am 

<  going  to  stand  godfather ;  I  don't  like  the  business ;  I  cannot 

<  muster  up  decorum  for  these  occasions ',  I  shall  certainly  dis* 
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<  grace  the  font.  I  was  at  HaaliU «  matriagei  and  had  like  to 
^  have  been  turned  out  several  times  during  the  oeremony.  Any 
^  thing  awftid  makes  me  laugh.  I  misbehaved  once  at  a  funeraL 
^  Yet  I  can  read  about  these  ceremonies  with  pious  and  proper 

*  feelings.  The  realities  of  life  only  seem  the  mockeries.  I 
^  fear  I  must  get  cured  along  with  Hartley,  if  not  too  inveterate.' 
In  fact,  the  theatre  appears  to  have  been  with  him  a  sort  of  half- 
way house,  and  to  have  occupied  an  intermediate  space  between 
the  world  of  his  own  heart,  with  the  green  margin  thereto  attach- 
ed, and  the  out-of-doors  world  at  large,  political,  literary,  or 
otherwise,  which  he  studiously  avoided.  He  would  love  the 
stage,  too,  for  the  cure  performed  there  by  Macready  in  ^  Rob 
^  Roy'  upon  poor  Lloyd, — a  cure  as  marvellous  and  complete  as 
the  best  authenticated  case  of  metallic  tractors.  We  have  never 
been  surprised  at  what  men  of  business  naturally  think  the  dis- 
proportioned  importance  attached  to  theatrical  representations 
by  almost  all  persons  connected  with  a  theatre ;  whether  it  be 
Goethe,  or  the  humblest  candle-snuffer.  In  Lamb's  Essays, 
almost  all  the  feelings  of  any  depth,  which  do  not  grow  up,  as 
it  were,  on  his  own  hearth,  are  his  dramatic  criticisms,  or  his 
joyous  recollections  of  the  stage  and  favourite  actors.  He  men- 
tions a  little  thing,  printed  anonymously,  on  the  ^  religion  of 

*  the  actors.'  We  wish  it  had  been  reprinted  here.  It  might 
be  out  of  Bernard  Barton's  way,  as  he  says  it  was ;  yet  per- 
haps might  have  been  in  ours.  Lamb's  reading  had  directed 
him  to  the  drama.  It  was  the  part  of  our  literature  with  which 
he  was  best  acquainted.  Besides,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  theatre 
was  also  in  part  endeared  to  him  by  the  same  associations  which 
stamped  upon  the  more  substantial  occupations  and  cares  of  life 
the  only  value  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  possessed. 

The  account  which  he  gives  of  the  first  play  at  which  he  was 
present,  will  show  the  way  in  which  he  brought  both  worlds 
together.  The  impression  was  too  vividly  burnt  in  to  fade 
wkh  time.  He  never  passed,  he  says,  the  pit  entrance  to 
Old  Drury,  or  looked  at  a  particular  plate  in  Rowe's  Shak* 
speare,  without  shaking  some  forty  years  from  off  his  shoulders, 
and  bringing  back  that  memorable  evening, — the  evening  of 
{Measures,  which  since  had  never  visited  him,  except  in  dreams. 
It  is  the  very  counterpart  of  his  description  of  the  influence 

t reduced  on  his  after-life  by  the  books  and  pictures  of  his  child- 
cod ; — by  his  wanderings  through  Blakesmoor,  with  its  gallery, 
ite  marble  hall,  and  its  twelve  Csesars ; — ^and  by  the  awe  with 
which  he  watched  the  old  benches  of  the  Inner  Temple,  pacing 
their  stately  terrace,  and  puzzled  over  Mingay,  with  the  iron 
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band,  before  he  was  old  enough  to  reason  whether  it  was  the 
production  of  nature  or  of  art.  Lamb  has  endeared  the  theatre 
to  us  by  carrying  us  there  with  him  to  another  deli^tfui  do- 
mestic scene.  It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  our  northern 
climate  that  the  greater  part  of  our  family  and  social  pleasures 
are  confined  within  four  walls.  The  utmost  open  space  they 
have  to  stretch  themselves  out  in  is  a  theatre  and  a  church.  In 
his  Dialogue,  entitled,  ^  Old  China/  Cousin  Bridget  is  intro- 
duced feelingly  expatiating  on  the  melancholy  discovery  that^ 
as  they  had  got  richer  in  money,  they  had  got  poorer  in  enjoy- 
ment. 

<  Ydn  are  too  proud,'  she'  continues^  *  to  see  a  play  any  where  now  but 
in  the  pit.  Do  you  remember  where  it  was  we  used  to  sit,  when  we  saw 
the  Battle  of  Hexham,  and  the  surrender  of  Calais,  and  Bannister  and  Mrs 
Bland  in  the  Children  in  the  Wood — when  we  squeezed  out  our  shillings 
a-piece  to  sit  three  or  four  times  in  a  season  in  the  one-shilling  gallery — 
where  you  felt  all  the  time  that  you  ought  not  to  have  brought  me — and 
more  strongly  I  felt  obligation  to  you  for  having  brought  me — and  the 
pleasure  was  the  better  for  a  little  shame — and  when  the  curtain  drew 
up,  what  cared  we  for  our  place  in  the  house,  or  what  mattered  it 
where  we  were  sitting,  when  our  thoughts  were  with  Rosalind  in 
Arden,  or  with  Viola  at  the  Court  of  Illyria  ?  You  used  to  say,  that 
the  gallery  was  the  best  place  of  all  for  enjoying  a  play  socially — that 
the  relish  of  such  exhibitions  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  infrequency 
of  going — that  the  company  we  met  there,  not  being  in  general  readers 
of  plays,  were  obliged  to  attend  the  more,  and  did  attend,  to  what  was 
going  on,  on  the  stage — because  a  word  lost  would  have  been  a  chasm, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  fill  up.  With  such  reflections  we 
consoled  our  pride  then — and  I  appeal  to  you,  whether,  as  a  woman,  I 
met  generally  with  less  attention  and  accommodation,  than  I  have  done 
since  in  more  expensive  situations  in  the  house  ?  The  getting  in,  in* 
deed,  and  the  crowding  up  those  inconvenient  staircases,  was  bad 
enough ;  but  there  was  still  a  law  of  civility  to  woman  recognised  to  quite 
as  great  an  extent  as  we  ever  found  in  the  other  passages — and  how  a 
little  difficulty  overcome  heightened  the  snug  seat,  and  the  play  after^ 
wards  I  Now  we  can  only  pay  our  money  and  walk  in.  You  cannot 
see,  you  say,  in  the  galleries  now.  I  am  sure  we  saw,  and  heard  too, 
well  enough  then  —  but  sight,  and  all,  I  think,  is  gone  with  our 
poverty.' 

In  the  same  manner,  the  personal  or  local  attachments  of 
Lamb  may  be  uniformly  recognised  by  the  flowers  which  his  fancyj 
true  to  its  object,  however  wayward  in  its  course,  has  left  be- 
hind. How  beautifully  he  put  into  his  life,  as  well  as  into  his 
writings,  the  maxim  of  family  affection — the  corner-stone  of 
every  thing  that  is  meant  or  that  deserves  to  stand  !  The  feel- 
ing breaks  out  in  a  letter  of  his  early  youth  to  Coleridge.    What 
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a  noble  return  it  would  have  been  for  whatever  he  might  owe 
his  poetical  instructor, — all  told  ten  times  over, — if  his  friend  had 
but  profited  by  the  lesson. 

*  I  am  wedded,  Coleridge,  to  the  fortunes  of  my  sister  and  my  poor 
old  father.  O  !  my  friend,  I  think  sometimes  could  1  recall  the  days 
that  are  past,  which  among  them  should  I  choose  ?  Not  those  <<  merrier 
days,"  not  the  "  pleasant*  days  of  hope,"  not  "  those  wanderings  with 
a  fair-haired  maid,"  which  I  have  so  often  and  so  feelingly  regretted, 
but  the  days,  Coleridge,  of  a  mothers  fondness  for  her  schoolboy.  What 
would  I  givje  to  call  her  back  to  earth  for  one  day,  on  my  knees  to  ask 
her  pardon  for  all  those  little  asperities  of  temper  which,  from  time  to 
time,  have  given  her  gentle  spirit  pain  ;  and  the  day,  my  friend,  I  trust, 
will  come ;  there  will  be  "  time  enough"  for  kind  offices  of  love,  if 
"  Heaven's .  eternal  year "  be  ours.  Hereafter,  her  meek  spirit  shall 
not  reproach  me.  O,  my  friend,  cultivate  the  filial  feelings  I  and  let  no 
man  think  himself  released  from  the  kind  <<  charities  *'  of  relationship  ; 
these  shall  give  him  peace  at  the  last :  these  are  the  best  foundation  for 
every  species  of  benevolence.  I  rejoice  to  hear,  by  certain  channels, 
that  you,  my  friend,  are  reconciled  with  all  your  relations.  'Tis  the 
most  kindly  and  natural  species  of  love,  and  we  have  all  the  associated 
train  of  early  feelings  to  secure  its  strength  and  perpetuity.' 

Lamb's  words  were  facts.  Years  afterwards  we  meet  with 
him  mourning  to  Mr  Robinson  over  the  death  of  Norris,  the 
librarian  of  the  Inner  Temple,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  his 
youth.  Why  was  it  that  he  loved  him  so  ?  It  was  because  he 
had  been  his  father's  friend. 

<  Poor  Norris  has  been  lying  dying  for  pow  almost  a  week ;  such  is  the 
penalty  we  pay  for  having  enjoyed  a  strong  constitution !  Whether  he 
knew  me  or  not,  I  know  not ;  or  whether  he  saw  me  through  his  poor 
glazed  eyes  ;  but  the  group  1  saw  about  him  I  shall  not  forget.  Upon 
the  bed,  or  about  it,  were  assembled  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  and 
poor  deaf  Richard,  his  son,  looking  doubly  stupified.  There  they  were, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  sitting  all  the  week.  I  could  only  reach  out  a 
hand  to  Mrs  Norris — speaking  was  impossible  in  that  mute  chamber. 
By  this  time  I  hope  it  is  all  over  with  him.  In  him  I  have  a  loss  the 
world  cannot  make  up.  He  was  my  friend,  and  my  father's  friend,  all  the 
life  I  can  remember.  I  seem  to  have  made  foolish  friendships  ever  since. 
Those  are  friendships  which  outlive  a  second  generation.  Old  as  I  am 
waxing,  in  his  eyes  I  was  still  the  child  he  first  knew  me.  To  the  last 
he  called  me  Charley.  I  have  none  to  call  me  Charley  now.  He  was 
the  last  link  that  bound  me  to  the  Temple.  You  are  but  of  yesterday. 
In  him  seem  to  have  died  the  old  plainness  of  manners  and  singleness  of 
heart.' 

A  man  falls  to  pieces  during  a  long  life,  and  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  retain  his  personal  identity  from  youth  to  age,  unless  the 
crumbling  elements  of  thought  and  feeling  are  kept  together  by 
steady  and  faithful  souvenirs — the  most  generous  of  recoUections- 
ThuJB  he  wrote  to  George  Dyer  to  the  last  in  Blue- Coat  lati- 
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gtiagfe :  ^  I  don't  khow  how  it  is^  but  I  keep  my  rank  in  fiuicjr 
'  still  since  schogl-days.  I  can  nevlftr  forget  I  was  a  deputy- 
*  Grecian  !  And  writing  to  you  or  to  Coleridge,  besides  affec- 
<  tion>  I  feel  a  reverential  deference  to  Grecians  still/ 

Uiider  the  influence  of  this  home-bred  sentiment,  what  Strik- 
ing pictures  he  has  sketched  of  his  several  relations  ! — of  their 
dWelling-placbs^  thieir  hsiunts,  dud  habits ;  of  the  above-hill  and 
below-hill  feudfe  df  Lincoln }  of  Mackferyend  and  the  green  lanes 
of  pleasant  Hiertfcirdshire ;  of  whist  ahd  Mrs  Battle,  and  the  gld- 
yies  of  Christ's  fibspital,  with  glimpses  of  the  University,  dear  to 
hiiii  for  the  sake  of  Manning,  Lloyd,  and  Coleridge ;  or  the  de- 
cayed South  $ea- House  and  its  clerks,  the  veteran  colleagues  of 
bis  brother  John.  The  direction  of  his  literary  tastes  ifoUowed 
^e  like  impulse.  He  vindicatied  Hograrth — Hogarth  had  amused 
his  childhood.  He  writes  in  praise  of  Withers — Withers  was  a 
favourite  with  Sbuthey.  The  preface  to  the  *  Last  Essays  of  Eiia' 
eohtaiiis  Lainb'sowh  comical  dccolint  bf  his  peciiliarities.  In  a 
letter,  also,  to  WbrdSworthj  he  goes  into  the  nistory  of  his  own 
ihind  ;  explaining  how  it^  angles  iseek  out  for  corresponding 
angles,  ana  how  intimately  his  manifold  friendships  were  all  in- 
terwoven with  each  bther :  *  Deaths  overset  one,  and  put  one 
out  long  after  the  tecent  grief.  Two  or  three  have  died  within 
this  last  two  twelvemonths,  and  so  many  parts  of  me  have  been 
hUmb^d.  One  sees  a  picture,  reads  ah  anecdote,  starts  a 
casual  fancy,  and  thinks  to  tell  of  it  to  this  person  in  preference 
to  every  other ;  the  person  is  gbne  whom  it  would  have  pecu- 
liarly suited.  It  wbn't  do  for  another.  Every  departure  de- 
stroys a  class  of  sympathies.  There's  Captain  Burney  gone  ! 
What  fun  has  whist  now?  what  matters  it  what  you  lead,  if 
you  can  no  longer  fancy  him  looking  over  you  ?  One  never 
h^ars  any  thing,  but  the  image  of  the  particular  person  occurs 
with  whom  alone  almost  you  would  care  to  share  the  intelli- 
gence—  thus  one  distributes  oneself  about — and  now  for  so 
many  parts  of  me  I  have  lost  the  market  Common  natures  do 
not  suffice  me.  Good  people,  as  they  are  called,  won't  serve. 
I  want  individiials.  I  am  mad^  up  of  queer  points,  and  I  want 
iso  many  answering  lieedles.  The  going  away  of  friends  does 
not  make  the  remainder  more  precious.  It  takes  so  much 
jproijn  them  as  there  was  a  common  link.    A,  B,  and  C,  make  a 

{^arty.     A  dies,  B  not  only  loses  A,  but  all  A's  part  in  C.     C 
OSes  A's  part  in  B,  and  so  the  alphabet  sickens  by  subtraction 
ox  interchangeables.' 
L^b's  life  is  not  wanted  as  a  cpmment^y.     His  writings 
vouch  the  authentic  sincerity  of  his  affections  by  their  simpiicity, 
tendernesS)  and  grace.    The  novelty  and  occasional  quamtness 
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of  the  expression  only  piakb  the  repre^entaHon  more  indiviSbally 
ahd  eminently  true.  With  the  iiistifact  of  Cervantfes, — *  the  fti- 
<  ther  of  gentle  hiunour>' — he  never  e:tceeds  or  offends  in  the 
tahi  his  pathos  takes.  Tne  uniinaginatiye  may  have  as  much  good 
feeling  as  Lamb  or  Milton.  But  they  are  in  grievous  error  if 
they  conceive  that  it  is  from  having  inore  feeling  instead  of  less 
imagination^  diat  they  cannot  accompany  thb  devious  wanderings 
of  a  playful  or  even  a  learned  sorrow, 

*  And  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 
L^t  their  frail  thoaghts  dally  with  false  surmise.* 

What  is;  perhaps,  even  more  remarkable,  is  the  exquisite 
humtoity  ahd  refinement  which  equally  belongs  to  the  passages 
6{  broadest  hilmour.  Sketches,  designed  with  as  much  irony  as 
SiHft^  and  as  much  burlesqtie  as  Biltler  could  put  ibtb  thein,  are 
so  feir  ftom  a  thought  or  word  of  coarseness,  that  one  feels,  as  it 
were,  afhdd  wtiilst  looking  at  them,  lest  one's  breath  should  stain 
the  pure  crystallization  of  which  they  seem  composed.  At  the 
same  time,  the  borders  of  the  ide^l,  which  Lamb  loved  to  be 
always  skirting,  is  a  kind  of  deb^teable  ground  where  it  would 
be  an  imprfadence  for  youhg  and  inexperienced  wits  to  trespass 
tong.  It  might  prove  equally  dangerous  to  their  principles  and 
their  taste.  Lamb  was  a  privileged  person.  He  wore  his  cocks- 
comb and  his  bells  with  such  gay  unmalicious  mirth,  that  his 
friends  were  too  happy  to  enfeoff  him,  with  free  leave  and  license, 
to  make,  if  he  could,  what  is  called  *  April  fools'  of  them,  the 
l^hdle  year  through.  He  threw  out  characters  from  time  to  time 
on  speculation: — sometimes  false  scents;  sometimes  real.  His 
lying  ^  life  of  Listen '  set  all  the  dramatic  world  a  wondering ; 
knd  the  insipid  wife  of  one  of  his  friends,  he  says,  looked  cold 
on  him ;  takiiig  for  granted  a  personality  so  feathered  must  have 
been  aimed  at  her.  Some  of  his  inventions  were  gross  enough 
for  Falstaff.  Like  his  putts, — we  suppose,  the  worse  the  better. 
A  marriage  reported  by  Lamb  would  not  have  elicited  congratu- 
lations from  Mr  Baron  Field";  nor  a  law-case  drawn  up  on  no 
more  new  authdrity  have  extracted  an  answer  from  Barry  Corn- 
Wall.  He  could  not  expect  that  Bernard  barton  was  to  believe 
that  booksellers  really  live  on  authors'  ^esh. 

The  ordinary  position  which  Lamb  takes  up  with  regaird  to  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  to  be  just  so  far  from  it  as  to  let  him  look  at  it 
from  any  point,  and  see  as  much  of  it,  jor  as  little  of  it,  as  he 
'chb(fses.  He  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  throw  the  light  and 
shade  as  suits  his  purpose ;  and  the  cbhtrasts  which  he  thus  brings 
out  at  every  touch,  are  the  triumphs  of  his  art.  Lamb  might 
sttfiely  be  trusted  with  this  power.  Those  whom  he  once  had 
taken  to  were  irremovably  lodged  for  ever  in  his  affections*    He 
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could  afterwards  neither  think  ill  of  them,  nor  quarrel  with  them, 
nor  refine  about  them.  .He  loved  them,  faults  and  all..  At  the 
same  time  he  saw  the  faults  and  strangenesses  as  well  as  other 
people ;  and  could,  according  to  circumstances,  with  a  few  strokes 
of  his  graphic  pen,  exhibit  them  in  picturesque  relief.  For  in- 
stance, on  Coleridge's  setting  oflF  for  Germany,  Lamb  sent  him 
a  series  of  theological  propositions ;  one  or  two  of  which  regarding 
honesty  and  practice,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  rather  over-impu- 
dent ;  and  such  as  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  great  master  of 
what  Lamb  calls  Coleridgeising^  was  disposed  at  first  to  take 
amiss.  The  propositions,  with  the  letter  addressed  at  the  time 
by  Lamb  to  Southey,  will  be  found  in  the  work  before  us, 
which,  we  presume,  every  body  will  read.  Coleridge  gave  Mr 
Cottle  the  original  letter,  with  which  Lamb  had  accompanied 
the  propositions,  observing,  '  these  young  visionaries '  (meaning 
Lamb  and  Lloyd)  ^  will  do  each  other  no  good.'  It  would  be 
curious  to  know  what  species  of  visionary  Coleridge  could  help 
towards  keeping  right.  As  we  cannot  make  the  same  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  Mr  Cottle's  work*  as  of  Mr  Talfourd's,  we 
shall  give  the  letter  here.  It  might  have  furnished  Goethe  with 
a  hint  for  a  third  dramatis  personce^  interposed  between  Mephis- 
topheles  and  Wagner. 

*  Learned  Sir,  my  friend, — Presuming  on  our  long  habits  of  friendship, 
and  emboldened  further  by  your  late  liberal  permission  to  avail  myself 
of  your  correspondence,  in  case  I  want  any  knowledge  (which  I  intend 
to  doj  when  I  have  no  Encyclopaedia  or  Ladies*  Magazme  at  hand  to 
refer  to,  in  any  matter  of  science),  I  now  submit  to  your  engines  the 
above  theological  propositions,  to  be  by  you  defended  or  opugned  (or 
both)  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  whither,  I  am  told,  you  are  departing 
to  the  utter  dissatisfaction  of  your  native  Devonshire,  and  regret  of  uni- 
versal England ;  but  to  my  own  individual  consolation,  if,  through  the 
channel  of  your  wished  return,  learned  Sir,  my  friend,  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  this  our  island,  from  those  famous  theological  marts  of  Leipsic 
and  Gottingen,  any  rays  of  illumination,  in  vain  to  be  derived  from  the 
home  growth  of  our  English  halls  and  colleges.  Finally  wishing,  learned 
Sir,  that  you  may  see  Schiller,  and  swing  in  a  wood'  (vide poems),  <and 
sit  upon  a  tun,  and  eat  fat  hams  of  Westphalia,  I  remain  your  friend 
and  docile  pupil  to  instruct/ 

The  greater  part  of  all  his  letters  to  Coleridge  are  written  in 
the  same  jesting  tone,  a  little  subdued.  They  chiefly  relate  to 
borrowing,  lending,  or  sending  books ;  and  are  full  of  ludicrous 
and  sprightly  mockings  at  the  obscure  and  ponderous  favourites 
of  his  friend,  whose  reading  lay  in  regions  so  distant  from  his 
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own«  Lamb  writes  to  Coleridee  as  he  talked,  secure  of  pleasing, 
"whatever  he  might  say,  though  he  should  come  tumbling  down, 
as  through  a  skylight,  upon  the  middle  of  one  of  Coleridge's 
grand  and  interminable  harangues.  Coleridge  one  day  asked 
him,  *  Charles,  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach?^  To  which  Lamb 
answered,  *  I  never  heard  you  do  any  thing  else.' 

These  discordant  concords — these  unions  in  partition — where, 
while  some  rays  were  absorbed,  others  were  broken  and  reflect- 
ed, afforded  the  happiest  playground  for  Lamb's  glancing  mind. 
On  this  principle,  when  he  was  in  the  mood  for  his  sauciest 

fibes  against  the  country,  and  exuberantly  rioting  in  his  love  of 
.ondon,  he  must  needs  pick  out  Wordsworth  for  his  Cockney 
confidant. 

*  Separate  from  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  I  don't  now  care  if  I 
never  see  a  mountain  in  my  life.  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in  London, 
until  I  have  formed  as  many  and  intense  local  attachments  as  any  of  you 
mountaineers  can  have  done  with  dead  nature.  The  lighted  shops  of  the 
Strand  and  Fleet  Street ;  the  innumerable  trades,  tradesmen,  and  cus- 
tomers, coaches,  waggons,  playhouses;  all  the  bustle  and  wickedness 
round  about  Covent  Garden ;  the  watchmen,  drunken  scenes,  rattles ; — 
life  awake,  if  you  awake,  at  all  hours  of  the  night ;  the  impossibility  qf 
being  dull  in  Fleet  Street ;  the  crowds,  the  very  dirt  and  mud ;  the  sun 
shining  upon  houses  and  pavements ;  the  print-shops,  the  old  book-stalls, 
parsons  cheapening  books,  coffeehouses,  steams  of  soups  from  kitchens  ; 
the  pantomimes— ^London  itself  a  pantomime  and  a  masquerade — all  these 
things  work  themselves  into  my  mind,  and  feed  me  without  a  power  of 
satiating  me.  The  wonder  of  these  sights  impels  me  into  night- walks 
about  her  crowded  streets,  and  I  often  shed  tears  in  the  motley  Strand, 
firom  fulness  of  joy  at  so  much  life.  All  these  emotions  must  be  strange 
to  you  ;  so  are  your  rural  emotions  to  me.  But  consider,  what  must  I 
have  been  doing  all  my  life,  not  to  have  lent  great  portions  of  my  heart 
with  usury  to  such  scenes  ?  -My  attachments  are  all  local,  purely  local 
— I  have  no  passion  (or  have  had  none  since  I  was  in  love,  and  then  it 
was  the  spurious  engendering  of  poetry  and  books)  to  groves  and  valleys. 
The  room  where  I  was  bom,  the  furniture  which  has  been  before  my 
eyes  all  my  life,  a  book-case  which  has  followed  me  about  like  a  faithful 
dog  (only  exceeding  him  in  knowledge),  wherever  I  have  moved, — old 
chairs^  old  tftbles,  streets,  squares,  where  I  have  simned  myself — my  old 
school, — these  are  my  mistresses :  have  I  not  enough,  without  your  moun- 
tains ?  I  do  not  envy  you.  I  should  pity  you,  did  I  not  know  that  the 
mind  will  make  friends  of  any  thing.  Your  sun,  and  moon,  and  skies, 
and  bills,  and  lakes,  affect  me  no  more,  or  scarcely  come  to  me  in  more 
venerable  characters,  than  as  a  gilded  room  with  tapestry  and  tapers, 
where  I  might  live  with  handsome  visible  objects.  I  consider  the  clouds 
a)H)ve  me  but  as  a  roof  beautifully  painted,  but  unable  to  satisfy  the 
mind ;  and  at  last,  like  the  pictures  of  the  apartment  of  a  connoisseur, 
unable  to  afford  him  any  longer  a  pleasure.  So  feding  upon  me,  from 
disuse,  have  been  the  beauties  of  Nature,  as  they  have  been  confinedly 
called ;  so  ever  fresh,  and  green,  and  warm  are  all  the  inventions  of  men, 
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and  assemblies  of  men  in  this  great  city.  I  should  certainly  have  hnghed 
ifith  dear  Joanna/ 

This  is  followed  by  2^  long  letter  from  Lamb  to  Manning,  de- 
scribing tbe  eflfect  which  mountain  scenery  h^d  produced  upon 
his  mind.  The  eflfect  was  only  enough  to  give  him  a  glinamer- 
ing  pf  what  poets  and  tourists  mean  by  the  word  romantic.  It 
answered  no  deepen  or  more  abiding  end. 

*  Such  an  iropre§sion  I  neyer  received  fropa  objects  of  sight  before,  nor 
dp  I  suppose  that  I  can  ever  ag^ain.  Glorious  creatures,  fin^  old  fellows^ 
Skiddaw,  &c.  I  never  shall  forget  ye,'  how  ye  lay  about  th§t  ^igbt>  like 
an  intrenchment ;  gone  to  bed,  as  it  seemed  for  the  night,  but  promising 
that  ye  were  to  be  seen  in  the  morning.* — *0,  the  fine  black  head  of 
Skiddaw,  and  the  bleak  air  atop  of  it,  with  a  prospect  of  mountains' all 
about  an^  about,  inaking  you  giddy  ;  and  then  Scotland  afar  off,  and  the 
Border  countries,  so  famous  in  song  and  ballad  I  It  was  a  day  that  will 
stand  out;,  likq  a  mountain,  I  am  sure,  in  my  life.  But  I  am  returned  (I 
have  now  b^en  come  hppae  near  three  weeks — I  was  a  month  out),  and 
you  cannot;  conceive  the  de.gradation  I  felt  at  first,  from  being  accustomed 
to  wander  free  as  air  among  mountains,  and  bathe  in  rivers  without  being 
controlled  by  any  one,  to  copae  home  and  work.  I  felt  very  liuk.  I 
had  been  dreaming  I  was  a  very  great  man.  But  that  is  going  off,  and  I 
find  I  $haU  conforni  in  time  to  tht^t  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  me.  Besides,  after  all.  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand  are  better 
places  to  live  in  for  good  and  all  than  amidst  Skiddaw.  Still,  I  turn  back 
to  those  great  places  where  I  wandered  about,  participating  in  their  great- 
ness. After  all,  I  could  not  live  in  Skiddaw.  I  could  spend  a  year,  two, 
three  years  among  them,  but  I  must  have  a  prospect  of  seeing  Fleet 
Street  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  I  should  mope  and  pine  away,  I  know. 
StUl,  Skiddaw  is  a  fine  creature.' 

In  making  this  excursion  he  was  more  fortunate  than  Cowper. 
Cowper  and  Lamb  had  much  in  common  in  their  tenderness  and 
playful  wit;  in  th^  necessity  of  v^ork  being  found  for  them; 
lu  their  admiration  of  Vjnny  Bpurnes  the  town-ppet ;  in  their 
xaerry  stories  (for  tb^  Epfieid  landlprd'3  ride  is  a  proper  prose 
companion  to  John  Gilpin) ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  Mary,  with 
whom  and  for  whom  they  lived.  The  turn  with  which  the  Olney 
poet  concludes  his  wish  belongs  to  the  calamity  (the  terrors  that 
Cowper  had  suffered  from  his  youth  upward  with  a  troubled 
mind)  from  which  Lamb  providentially  was  saved.  *  I  would,* 
Cowper  tells  Newton,  *  tnat  I  could  see  sonae  of  the  mountaii^s 
^  which  you  have  seep,  especially  because  Dr  Johnson  has  pro- 

*  nounced  np  map  is  qualified  tp  be  a  poet  who  has  never  seen  a 
^  mountain.  But  ippuntai|i^  }  shall  p^ver  see,  unless,  perhaps,  in 
^  a  dream,  or  upless  there  are  such  in  |Ieaven ;  nor  those  unless 
'  I  receive  twic^  as  much  mercy  as  ever  yet  was  shown  to  any 

*  man.'     Cowper  had  a  true  love  of  Nature.     He  saw  beauties 
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eyen  in  ike  country  about  01ney«  Lamb's  heresy  was  not 
merely  that  he  loved  London  more — which  we  could  excuse  him 
— nor  was  it  confined  to  declaring  that  the  country  about  Enfield 
was  quite  ^a  good  as  Westmoreland — for  that  ii^  a  sort  of  way 
we  could  excuse  him  too — but  he  insulted  even  the  suburban 
Pan  so  far  as  to  disclaim  all  longing  after  natural  scenery,  which 
would  not  be  satisfied  by  the  waving  grass  that  yet  lingers  in  the 
churchyards  of  the  city.  Mr  Talfourd  says  the  country  was  al- 
ways dismal  to  him.  jtamb  resembled  the  insect  which  will  not 
begin  to  spin  till  something  is  put  before  it,  to  which  it  ca^  JSx 
itself  and  weave.  That  sofeaething  was  not  presented  him  in  the 
country ;  and  all  his  associations  had  always  la^n  another  way. 
The  highest  class  of  poetical  instincts  was  clearly  wanting  in  him. 
l^obody  can  read  many  pages  of  his  prose  without  perceiving 
that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  the  materials  of  beautiful  poetry  fan- 
tastically scattered  up  and  down  his  nature  :  on  the  other  nand, 
the  sight  of  all  the  mountains  in  the  world,  aided  by'th^  mos^ 
assiduous  practice  in  the  mechanism  of  the  art,  could  never,  we 
think,  havie  made  him  a  considerable  poet. 

One  of  the  grea|;  advantages  which  human  nature,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  intercourse  of  sbciety,  possesses  over  the  represen- 
tation of  it  in  books,  is,  that  in  the  latter  case,  a  reader  commonly 
gets  little  more  than  mere  talent,  while  the  far  more  genial  e^ 
fects  which  belong  to  differences  of  individual  charactei^  are  com- 
paratively lost.  The  pleasure  of  character  both  in  sympathy  and 
coptrast  (for  they  blend  together),  is  a  pleasure  of  a  quiet  an4 
observing  kind ;  yet  there  is  a  glow  in  its  latent  heat  which, 
thougli  not  so  soon  perpeived,  lasts  longer  than  that  of  the  sparkles 
strucS:  out  from  the  dazzling  fence  of  wits,  and  pure  intellectual 
collisiohs.  In  a  ropm,  how  much  depends  not  only  on  the  thing 
that  is  said,  ancj  th^  way  of  saying  it,  but  on  our  knowledge  6f 
all  the  idiosyncrasies  of  thp  particular  persons  by  whom,  and  to 
whom,  it  IS  Addressed.  Letters  are  the  nearest  approach  wjiich 
we  can  make  in  thlg  respect  to  th0  privilege  of  a  di'awing-room. 
Lamb  chose  his  perspns  well.  The  opposition  between  the  calm 
of  the  country^  and  burning  haystack^,  was  not  enough,  unless 
George  Dyer — *  good  unincendiary  George* — was  brought  from 
his  corner  in  the  Bodleian,  or  his  Inn  of^Court,  to  read  Lamb's 
wild  incendiary  narrative  of  it  by  th^  glare.  A  gallows  is  a  so- 
lemn thing  to  trifle  with  eveii  when  it  nas  charge  of  Fauntleroys 
and  ThuVtells.  Kotwith^tanding  His  treatise  'on  the  inconve- 
*  nience  of  being  hsinged,^  Lani^  probably  would  not  have  volun- 
teered upon  the  office  of  imaginary  liistorian  to  the  hangman  in 
ordinary  cases.  But  the  ludicrous  incongruity  of  maKng  his 
Quaker  correspondent  an  involuntary  party  to  liis  fantastical 
suppositions,  was  such  an  opportumty  as  h^  had  liot  "the  self- 
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denial  to  let  slip.     What  Lamb  wrote,  Bernard  Barton  was  to 

read. 

*  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Fauntleroy  makes  me,  whether  I  will  or 
no,  to  cast  reflecting  eyes  around  on  such  of  my  friends  as,  hy  a  parity  of 
situation,  are  exposed  to  a  similarity  of  temptation.*  .  .  .  •  ^  You  are  as 
yet  upright ;  but  you  are  a  banker,  or,  at  least,  the  next  thing  to  it.  I 
feel  the  dehcacy  of  the  subject ;  but  cash  must  pass  through  your  hands, 
sometimes  to  a  great  amount.  If,  in  an  unguarded  hour — but  I  will  hope 
better.  Consider  the  scandal  it  will  bring  upon  those  of  your  persuasion. 
Thousands  would  go  to  see  a  Quaker  hanged,  that  would  be  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  a  Presbyterian  or  an  Anabaptist.  Think  of  the  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  sale  of  your  poems  alone,  not  to  mention  higher  con- 
siderations. I  tremble,  I  am  sure,  at  myself,  when  I  think  that  so  many 
poor  victims  of  the  law,  at  one  time  of  their  life,  made  as  sure  of  never 
being  hanged  as  I,  in  my  own  presumption,  am  ready,  too  ready,  to  do 
myself.  What  are  we  better  than  they  ?  Do  we  come  into  the  world 
with  different  necks  ?  Is  there  any  distinctive  mark  under  our  left  ears  ? 
Are  we  unstrangulable,  I  ask  you?  I'hink  on  these  things.  I  am 
shocked  sometimes  at  the  shape  of  my  own  fingers,  not  for  their  resem- 
blance to  the  ape  tribe  (which  is  something),  but  for  the  exquisite  adap* 
tation  of  them  to  the  purposes  of  picking,  fingering,  &c.' 

The  single  occasion  on  which  Lamb  was  called  upon  to  lay  aside 
the  half-raised  mask  in  which  he  walked  the  world,  softening  it 
with  his  pathos,  and  cheering  it  with  his  fun,  was  an  unintentional 
provocation  heedlessly  given  him  bv  one  of  his  oldest  allies.  Lamb 
descended  into  the  arena  to  a  stand- up  fight,  in  what  he  thought  a 
defence  of  himself,  and  one  or  two  obnoxious  friends,  with  a  man- 
liness of  spirit  and  a  keenness  of  just  and  earnest  sarcasm,  which 
sliow  what  splendid  victims  he  might  have  offered  up  with  that 
bright  and  cutting  weapon,  had  not  the  kindliness  of  his  nature 
carried  it  buried  in  its  sheath.  Southey  had  perhaps  said  nothing 
but  what  a  stranger  might  have  said.  It  was  that,  however,  which 
constituted  the  precise  grievance, — supposing  Southey  to  be  a 
friend.  Southey  did  not  mean  to  injure ;  but  he  had  injured. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  think  that  Lamb,  in  the 
form  which  his  vindication  took,  has  said  a  single  syllable  which 
he  could  honestly  retract,  or  of  which  he  had  any  cause  whatevev, 
in  reason,  to  repent.  Yet  so  painful  was  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  him,  that  his  vindication  became  almost  the  immediate  text  for 
a  series  of  submissive  and  penitent  apologies.  If  Mr  Southey 
has  the  generosity,  for  which  we  give  him  ample  credit,  Lamb's 
apologies  will  have  been  much  more  painful  to  him,  than  any 
language,  offensive  or  defensive,  which  his  friend  before  had  used. 
The  defence  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Hazlitt — the  retort  on  Southey's 
own  religious  levities — how  for  thirty  years  he  had  never  left 
the  Devil's  tail  quiet  for  a  single  minute — the  sneer  at  the  waste 
laboui:  with  which  Southey's  orthodox  logic  has  been  invariably 
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coniaed  to  converting  the  already  converted,  and  proselytizing 
his  own  party,  are  all  admirably  done.  Do  the  clergy  ever  mean 
to  attend  to  the  pious  and  sensible  advice  which  Lamb  gave  them 
upon  this  occasion,  on  the  impolicy  (to  say  no  more)  of  shutting 
the  public  out  of  our  churches,  except  during  the  scanty  period 
in  the  week  consecrated  to  their  professional  services  ?  The  ad- 
vice arose  out  of  the  simple  account  which  Lamb  had  to  render 
to  his  supposed  accuser  of  the  nature  of  his  religious  feelings. 
His  flaming  Unitarianism  was  burnt  out*  The  days  were  over 
when  the  sole  superiority  which  Lamb  ever  expected  to  be  able 
to  arrogate  over  Coleridge  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  had  seen 
Priestley  (the  then  god  of  their  joint  idolatry),  which  Coleridge 
had  not.  But  Lamb  had  not  gone  back.  More  than  the  value 
of  any  doctrines  he  could  have  ever  had  to  give  up  had  passed 
into  his  temper, — penetrated  and  indeed  constituted  his  mind.  In 
religious,  apparently  as  in  other  questions,  his  mind  enlarged  its 
capabilities  and  its  sphere  ;  not  by  theories  and  on  generals,  but 
through  particulars,  and  by  accretion.  If  he  turned  away  from 
philanthropists,  and  schemes  of  universal  benevolence,  he  did 
not  abjure  the  cause,  but  worked  on,  as  the  coral  formation 
grows,  inch  by  inch.  For  Lamb  to  have  built  up  in  politics, 
or  in  religion,  a  wall  of  dogmatical  separation,  would  have  been 
lost  time.  Whatever  line  it"  might  have  followed,  he  would 
assuredly  have  pulled  it  down,  at  some  time  or  another,  to  let  in 
Coleriy^  and  Southey  on  this  side,  or  Leigh  Hunt  and  Hazlitt 
upon  tl5y^^*  Lamb  had  gradually  approached  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  Quakers.  A  great  part  of  his  reading  latterly  was  devoted 
to  the  history  of  their  spiritual  heroes;  and  he  at  last  sent  in  to 
Bernard  Barton  a  sort  of  incomplete  adhesion.  The  defensive 
statement  which  he  made  to  Southey  was  as  follows : — 

*  You  were  pleased  (you  know  where)  to  invite  me  to  a  compliance 
with  the  wholesome  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  I 
take  your  advice  with  as  much  kindness  as  it  was  meant.  But  I  must 
think  the  invitation  rather  more  kind  than  seasonable.  I  am  a  Dissenter. 
The  last  sect,  with  ivhich  you  can  remember  me  to  have  made  common 
profession,  were  the  Unitarians.  You  would  think  it  not  very  pertinent, 
if  (fearing  that  all  was  not  well  with  you)  I  were  gravely  to  invite  you 
(for  a  remedy)  to  attend  with  me  a  course  of  Mr  Belsham's  lectures  at 
Hackney.  Perhaps  I  have  scruples  to  some  of  your  forms  and  doctrines. 
But  if  I  come,  am  I  secure  of  civil  treatment  ?  The  last  time  I  was  in 
any  of  your  places  of  worship  was  on  Easter  Sunday  last.  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  listening  to  a  very  sensible  sermon  of  an  argumentative 
turn,  delivered  with  great  propriety,  by  one  of  your  bishops.  The  place 
was  Westminster  Abbey.  As  such  religion,  as  I  have,  has  always  acted 
on  me  more  by  way  of  sentiment  than  argumentative  process,  I  was  not 
nnwilling,  after  sermon  ended,  by  no  unbecoming  transition,  to  pass  over 
to  some  serious  feelings,  impossible  to  be  disconnected  from  the  sight  of 
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those  old  tombs,  &c.  But,  by  wIiobb  order  I  know  not,  I  WM  debarred 
tbat  privilege  even  for  bo  short  a  epace  as  a  few  intDnteq ;  aq4  (nniedi 
like  a  dog,  or  Bome  profane  person,  out  into  tbe  common  street ;  wit^ 
feelings,  which  I  could  not  help,  but  not  Tery  copgenial  to  ihe  da,^  or 
the  discourse.  I  io  not  know  that  I  shall  ever  veoture  myself  ag^n  iiffp 
one  of  your  cliurches.' 

Looking  at  ber  vast  cathedrals  and  her  vast  revenuest  trul^, 
we  aomeUmes  think,  that  the  Church  of  England  may  be  consid- 
ered as  having  taken  out  a  patent  for  making  of  them  as  little  aa 
can  be  made.  A  character,  formed  in  the  manner  we  have  been 
describing,  could  not  fall  into  the  common  rank  and  file  of  human 
life,  and  take  its  place  quietly  as  member  of  a.  class.  It  had  be- 
come an  individual  by  itself.  Such  a  character  would  find  by 
experiment,  that  what  might  be  truths  to  others  were  not  truths 
to  it :  on  picking  to  pieces  Steady  and  received  maxims,  they  ap- 
peared to  it  popular  fallacies  or  vulgar  errors.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  in  the  calculation  of  its  means  and  regulation  of 
its  conduct,  an  original  character,  aa  far  as  it  is  original,  is,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
others :  to  that  extent  their  experience  would,  by  the  suppositioo, 
mislead  it.  Yet  is  it  less  likely  to  go  wrong  by  taking  its  own 
irregular  instincts  and  headlong  sympathies  for  a  guide  I  Lamb 
accordingly  made  mistakes;  they  were  far  short,  however,  of 
what  might  at  first  sight  have  been  expected.  Mr  Cottle,  says 
Coleridge,  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  judgment.  That  Lamb  was 
fully  aware  of  the  '  sanity  of  true  genius,'  his  paper  with  that  title 
provea.  Hia  accurate  obaervation  upon  others  fortunately  satis- 
fied him  that  there  were  some  principles  which  admitted  of  do 
exceptions.  Of  theae,  one  was  the  wisdom  of  bearing  lightly 
the  yoke  of  any  drudgery,  by  which  a  stable  independence,  how- 
ever humble,  should  be  secured ;  another  was  that  great  truth, 
which  doctors  so  carefully  conceal  and  cordially  abhor,  that 
valetudinarianism  is  the  worst  of  all  diseases.  It  was  a  singular 
transposition  of  dutieathat  it  ahouldfall  to  Lamb  to  have  to  teach 
these  lessons  <  y  wisdom  to  a  Quaker.     But,  in  preparing 

them  for  the  in  of  Friend  Barton,  It  will  be  seen  that  he 

dressed  the  d:  his  own  taste,  and  with  the  sauce  that  his 

soul  loved.    I  r.  Lamb's  survey  of  his  fellow-creatures  had 

not  equally  t^  it  that  one  of  the  rarest  gifU  of  £rovidence 

is  the  genius  for  happy  and  graceful  idleness.  When  the  devil 
finds  a  man  idle,  he  sets  him  to  work,  says  the  proverb :  we  should 
add,  the  limitation, — or  sets  to  work  on  him,  and  this  is  an  alterna- 
tive almost  as  bad.  In  the  first  riotous  transports  of  his  emanci- 
pation from  Leadenhall  Street,  Lamb  announced  that  the  chief 
eniployment  of  the  blest  was  doing  notbing;  the  next,  doing 
good  works.     A  few  short  months  passed,  and  we  hear  another 
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story.  Overwork  is  found  to  be  far  better  than  none  at  all;  and 
we  see  him  in  tlie  British  Museum  at  his  substituted  taskwork 
among  the  Garrick  plays ;  happy  to  be  so  engaged,  not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  helping  Hone,  but  for  the  privilege  of  grinding 
off  over  it  his  old  office  hours — the  same  hours  which  the  India 
House  had  kindly  taken  off  his  hands,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
little  conscious  of  the  kindness  they  were  floing  him.  From  t^he 
gentle  exaggerations  and  artful  contrasts  by  \diich  he  was  wont 
^  shadowy  tb  set  off  the  face  of  things,*  Lamb  must  hav^  en- 
couraged a  tendency  to  look  at  subjects  too  much  in  their  ex- 
tremes. This  is  to  be  sowing  bright  seed  that  it  may  come  up  in 
disappointments.  Lamb  cursing  the  deal  desk  to  which  he  was 
nailea  in  Leadenhall  Street — Lamb  gazing  on  his  newly  acquired 
freedom  with  incredulous  delight,  a9  on  a  bride  whom  relenting 
fate  at  last  had  granted  him — and  Lamb,  soon  afterwards  com* 
plaining  of  this  freedopa  a^  a  burden  too  heavy  for  hipi  to  bear, — 
are  three  striking  pictures.  The  fable  of  the  countrymap's  dia- 
logue with  Death  is  nqt  more  instructive  than  the  veheipence  of 
Lamb's  supplications  for  time,  niore  time  ;  and  when  time  really 
comes  to  hiih,  his  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  it  by  imprecations  ox  pray- 
ers,— by  force  or  wheedling^  and  almost  on  any  terms. 

Out  of  many  passages  to  tbis  effect,  we  have  space  only  for  two 
or  three.  In  Lamb's  eyes  the  true  liberty  haters  were  the  heads 
of  offices,  who  ha4  ^^^  ^ff  red-letter  days,  and  the  half  holiday 
on  a  Saturday.  On  Wordsworth  comforting  him  with  the  wish 
he  could  give  him  some  of  his  own  leisure,  Lamb  entered  by 
anticipation  on  the  paradise  of  dainty  delights  which  the  thought 
suggested.  ^ 

'  I  mean  some  day  to  ftttac}^  Caryl  on  Job,  six  folios.  What  any  man 
can  write,  surely  I  may  read.  If  I  do  but  get  rid  of  auditing  ware- 
hoasekeepera'  account,  and  get  ^o  worse  harassipg  task  in  the  place  of 
it,  what  a  lord  of  liberty  I  shall  be  I  I  shall  4ance,  and  skip,  and  make 
mouths  at  the  ipvisible  event,  and  pick  the  thorns  out  of  my  pillow,  and 
throw  *em  at  rich  mei^^s  night-caps,  and  talk  blank  verse,  hoity,  toity, 
and  sing — ^*«  -4  clerk  I  was  in  London  gay,"  f*  Bap,  ban,  Ca-Paliban," 
like  the  emancipated  monster,  and  go  ^bere  I  like,  up  this  street  or 
down  that  alley.' 

A  little  lat^?  he  continues, — 

<  The  foul  enchanter — "  Letters  four  do  form  his  name" — Busirare  is 
his  namei  in  hel)-— ^that  has  ciir$^le4  ypu  of  soipe  domestic  comfort^, 
hath  laid  a  heavier  jiai^d  on  o^^,  not  in  present  infliction,  but  in  the 
taking  aw£^y  the  hope  of  enfranphi^em^nt.  I  dare  pot  whisper  to  myself 
a  pension  on  this  side  of  absol)it^  incapacitation  and  inprmity,  till  years 
have  sucked  me  dry,-^  O^ze^w  cum  digriitate.  I  had  thought  in  a  green 
old  age  (O  green  thought  I)  to  have  retired  to  Bonder's  End,  emble- 
matic name,  how  beautifiill  in  the  Ware  Road,  there  to  have  mad^e  up 
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my  accounts  with  heaven  and  the  company,  toddling:  about  between  it 
and  Cheshunt,  anon  stretching,  on  some  fine  Isaac  Walton  morning,  to 
Hoddesdon  or  Amwell,  careless  as  a  heggar ;  but  walking,  walking  ever, 
till  I  fairly  walked  myself  off  my  legs,  dying  walking !  The  hope  is 
gone ;  I  sit  like  Philomel  all  day  (but  not  singing),  with  my  breast 
against  this  thorn  of  a  desk,  with  the  only  hope  that  some  pulmonary 
affliction  may  relieve  me.' 

Afterwards,  asking  Bernard  Barton  for  a  poetical  account  of 
the  Quaker  worthies,  from  Fox  to  Woolman,  as  a  counterpart  to 
the  ^  Ecclesiastical  Sketches,'  he  adds, — 

*  Think  of  it ;  it  would  be  better  than  a  series  of  sonnets  on 
"  Eminent  Bankers."  I  like  a  hit  at  our  way  of  life,  though  it  does  well 
for  me,  better  than  any  thing  short  of  all  one^s  time  to  one^s-self;  for 
which  alone  I  rankle  with  envy  at  the  rich.  Books  are  good,  and  pic- 
tures are  good,  and  money  to  buy  them  therefore  good,  but  to  buy  time  ! 

in  other  words  life  /* *  t)f  time,  health,  and  riches,  the  first  in 

order  is  not  last  in  ejccellence.  Riches  are  chiefly  good  because  they 
give  us  time.* 

Al^,  the  period  arrived  when  it  came  to  be  Lamb's  turn  to 
be  his  own  master — the  hardest  master  that  he  had  yet  served — 
worse  than  any  of  those  subordinate  personifications  of  *  The 
*  Company'  who  had  tormented  him  of  old.  He  had  leisure  now 
to  give  or  sell.  Time,  which  at  a  distance  had  looked  to  him 
like  the  flower,  proved,  when  he  came  near,  to  be  the  serpent 
under  it.  In  a  letter,  signed  *  your  forlorn  Charles  Lamb,'  he 
tells  Bernard  Barton, —  * 

<  What  I  can  do,  and  over-do,  is  to  walk ;  but  deadly  long  are  the 
days,  these  summer  all-day-days,  with  but  half  an  hour  s  candle-light, 
and  no  fire-light.     I  do  not  write,  tell  your  kind  inquisitive  Eliza,  and 

can  hardly  read.* *  I  assure  you  no  work  is  worse  than  over- 

tvork.  The  mind  preys  on  itself, — the  most  unwholesome  food.  I  bragged 
formerly  that  I  could  not  have  too  much  time.  I  have  a  surfeit ;  with 
few  years  to  come,  the  days  are  wearisome.  But  weariness  is  not  eter- 
nal. Something  will  shine  out  to  take  the  load  off  that  crushes  me, 
which  is  at  present  intolerable.  I  have  killed  an  hour  or  two  in  this 
poor  scrawl.  I  am  a  sanguinary  murderer  of  time,  and  would  kill  him 
inchmeal  just  now.     But  the  snake  is  vital.' 

This  has  brought  us  to  a  painful  part  of  our  subject  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  Lamb  was  not,  on  the  whole,  as  happy 
as  he  deserved  to  be ;  and  that,  for  this,  he  had  probably  himself 
principally  to  blame.  Instead  of  retiring  to  enjoy  health  and 
independence — ^independence  the  most  honourable,  because  self- 
earned — literary  leisure,  the  company  of  friends  by  whom  he 
was  beloved,  and,  the  deepest  of  all  happinesses,  that  of  minis- 
tering to  the  happiness  of  a  sister  whom  he  adored, — wherefore  is 
it  that  Lamb  retired  on  weariness,  and  self-reproach,  and  solitude  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  his  self-imposed  abandonment  oi  the 
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society  of  his  friends  ?  and  of  his  positively  shrinking  from 
meeting  with  the  oldest  and  dearest  of  them  all,  even  Southey 
and  Wordsworth,  when  they  came  to  town  ?  The  reader  will 
find  the  answer  in  the  *  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard ; ' — in  the 
'  Farewell  to  Tobacco;' — and  in  the  jocund  views  scattered  over 
the  present  volumes  of  *  The  After-Dinner  Trick;'  of  *  Care 
'  Drowning  Glorious  Night,' — of  sceptical  dogmatical  faces  seen 
by  punch-light,  and  of  the  ten  pipes  a-night  of  tobacco  that 
staggered  Parr.  Then  follow,  Jn  due  season,  the  morning  apolo- 
gies for  the  confused  and  aching  head ;  and  the  yearly  resolutions 
of  reforming,  executed  magnanimously,  however  partially,  at  last. 
A  more  fatal  price  was  scarcely  ever  paid  for  these  indulgences. 
Part  of  the  price  consisted  of  such  self-accusations  as  made  them- 
selves a  way,  for  instance,  in  a  letter  written  to  Miss  Wordsworth 
during  one  of  the  illnesses  of  his  sister. 

<  I  try  to  think  Mary  is  recovering,  but  I  cannot  always  feel  it ;  and 
mean-while  she  is  lost  to  me,  and  I  miss  a  prop.  All  my  strength  is  gone, 
and  I  am  like  a  fool,  bereft  of  her  co-operation.  I  dare  not  think,  lest  I 
should  think  wrong ;  so  used  am  I  to  look  up  to  her  in  the  least  and  the 
biggest  perplexity.  To  say  all  that  I  find  hevy  would  be  more  than  I 
think  any  body  could  possibly  understand ;  and  when  I  hope  to  have  her 
well  again  so  soon,  it  would  be  sinning  against  her  feelings  to  go  about  to 
praise  her ;  for  I  can  conceal  nothing  that  I  do  from  her.  She  is  older 
and  wiser,  and  better  than  me,  and  all  my  wretched  imperfections  I  cover 
to  myself  by  resolutely  thinking  on  her  goodness.  She  would  share  life 
and  death  with  me.  She  lives  but  for  me.  And  I  know  I  have  been 
wasting  and  teasing  her  life  for  five  years  past  incessantly  with  my  ways 
of  going  on.  But  even  in  this  upbraiding  of  myself  I  am  ofiending  against 
her,  for  I  know  that  she  has  cleaved  to  me  for  better,  for  worse ;  and  if 
the  balance  has  been  against  her  hitherto,  it  was  a  noble  trade.' 

The  following  penitential  letter  to  Mr  Cary,  the  accomplished 
translator  of  Dante,  and  Lamb's  Monthly  Host  at  the  British 
Museum,  needs,  and  indeed  admits  of,  no  comment. 

*  I  protest  I  know  not  in  what  words  to  invest  my  sense  of  the  shame- 
ful violation  of  hospitality,  which  I  was  guilty  of  on  that  fatal  Wednesday. 
Let  it  be  blotted  from  the  calendar.  Had  it  been  committed  at  a  lay- 
man's house,  say  a  merchant's,  or  a  manufacturer's,  a  cheesemonger's,  or 
greengrocer's,  or,  to  go  higher,  a  baiTister's,  a  member  of  Parliament's,  a 
rich  banker's,  I  should  have  felt  alleviation,  a  drop  of  self-pity.  Put  to  be 
seen  deliberately  to  go  out  of  the  house  of  a  clergyman  drunk  I  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  too  I  Not  that  alone,  but  of  an  expounder 
of  that  dark  Italian  Hierophant,  an  exposition  little  short  of  his  who  dared 
unfold  the  Apocalypse  :  divine  riddles  both ;  and,  without  supernal  grace 
vouchsafed,  arks  not  to  be  fingered  without  present  blasting  to  the 
touchers.  And  then,  from  what  house  I  not  a  common  glebe,  or  vicarage 
(which  yet  had  been  shameful),  but  from  a  kingly  repository  of  sciences, 
human  and  divine,  with  the  Primate  of  England  for  its  guardian,  arrayed 
in  public  majesty,  from  which  the  profane  vulgar  are  bid  fly.     Could  all 
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t|io6e  volitities  have  taught  me  iiothiog  better  ?.  With  feteHsh  eyes  on 
the  succeeding,  dawn  I  opened  upon  the  faint  light,  enough  to  distibguish. 
In  a  strange  chamber,  not  immediately  to  be  recognised,  garters^  hose, 
waistcoat,  neckerchief,  arranged  in  dreadful  order  and  proportion,  which 
I  knew  was  hot  mine  own.     'Tis  the  common  symptom,  on  awakening,  I 

i'iid^e  ihy  last  night's  condition  Froni.  A  tolerable  scattering  on  the  floor 
hail  as  being  t6o  |irobab1y  My  own,  ahd  if  the  candlestick  be  hot  removed, 
I  dssdil  myself.  But  this  finicdl  arrangement,  this  finding  every  thin^  in 
the  mbmihg  in  exact  diametrical  rectitude,  toHhentd  hie.  Reihbte  whfi- 
pers  suggested  that  I  coached  it  hotne  ib  triumph.  FAv  be  that  fHta 
working  pride  in  me>  fot  I  was  unconscibus  of  the  loeomotidn.  That  a 
young  Mentor  accompanied  a  reprobate  old  Telemachns ;  tha^  the  Th>- 
jan  like,  be  bore  his  chftrge  upon  his  shoulders,  while  the  Inretched  incu- 
bus, in  gliminering  sense,  hiccupped  drunken  snatches  of  flying  on  the 
bats'  wing  after  sunset.  An  aged  servitor  was  also  hinted  ^t,  to  make 
disgrace  more  complete,  one,  to  whom  my  ignominy  may  offer  farther 
occasions  of  revolt  (to  which  he  was  before  too  Fondly  inclining^  f^opi  the 
true  faith ;  for,  at  a  sight  of  ray  helplessness,  what  more  wds  nebded  to 
drive  him  to  the  advocacy  of  independency  ?  Occasion  led  me  thrbugh 
Gi*eat  Rtksseli  Street  yesterday.  I  gazed  at  the  great  knock^t.  My 
feeble  hands  in  vain  essayed  to  lilft  it.  I  dreaded  thilt  Argus,  who 
doubtless  lanterned  me  out  on  that  prodigious  night.  I  called  the 
Elginian  marbles.  They  were  cold  to  my  suit.  I  shall  never  again, 
I  said,  on  the  wid^  gates  unfolding,  say,  without  fetir  of  thrusting  back, 
in  a  light  but  a  peremptory  air,  <<  I  am  going  to  Mr  Gary's."  '  I  passed 
by  the  walls  of  Balclutha.  I  h&d  imaged  to  myself  a  zodiac  of  third 
Wednesdays,  irradiating  by  glimpses  the  Edmonton  dulness.  I  dreamed 
of  Hiehmore  t  I  am  de-vited  to  come  on  Wednesdays.  Villanous  old 
dge,  that,  with  second  childhood,  bi'ings  linked  hand  in  hand  her  insepa- 
rable twin,  new  inexperience,  which  knows  not  effects  of  liqtior,  where^I 
was  to  have  sate  for  a  sober,  middle-aged- ahd-a- half-gentleman,  literary 
too,  the  neat  fingered  artist  can  educe  ho  hbtions  but  of  a  dissoluted 
Silehiis,  lecturing  natural  philosopliy  to  k  jeering.  Chroihins,  oi*  ^  Mnasi- 
los  Pudet.    From  the  context  gather  the  loAt  name  of         ," 

Mr  Talfotird,  admitting  the  existence  of  this  single  frailty  in 
Ms  friiend,  replies  to  the  great  exaggerations  eutrient  cbneterning 
it,  by  observing,  that,  although  Lamb  had  rarely  the  power  to 
overebnie  this  temptation  when  presented,  he  made  heroic  sacri- 
fices in  flight.  So  Far  is  just  and  reasonable.  There  are  some 
things  in  which  the  prayer,  *  lead  us  not  into  temptation,'  is 
man's  best  security.  But  Mr  Talfourd  proceeds  to  say,  that  the 
^  frailty  itself  was  so  intimately  associated  with  all  diat  was  most 
^  endearing  in  his  intellectual,  and  sweetest  in  his  mbral  exicei- 

*  lencies,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  without  noticing  it,  to  do 

*  justice  to  his  virtues.'  To  this  doctrine  bf  association  we  mu^t 
dehfiur.  Ih  all  honest  praise  of  Lamb,— ih  every  thing  Ih^t  caii 
be  fairly  said  to  vindicate  his  character,  and  to  extenuate  his 
fault  or  faults, — we  rejoice  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts.     He 
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was  bom  to  hh  loved.  But  we  cannot  agree  to  build  an  altat 
for  the  enshrining  of  any.  theory  of  drunkenne^, — even  the 
drunkenness  of  Lambt  Every  body  is  painfully  aware  that 
drunkenness  is  compatible  with  the  highest  order  of  genius  dnd 
virtue.  So  much  the  worse ;  for  we  know  also  that  it  has  a 
perilous  tendency  to  ruin  both.  What  ought  to  be  the  moral  ? 
Surely  this,  that  the  nobler  the  victim  the  more  impressive  the 
exaniple.  The  characteristic  of  intemperance  is,  that  it  is  the 
gratification  of  our  animal,  at  the  expense  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  nature.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  characteristic  vice  of  savage 
as  compared  with  civilized  nations ;  and  in  civilized  nations,  of 
the  class  which  is  left  most  savage.  The  first  stage  in  intempe- 
rance 18  to  place  one's  self  in  the  rank  of  a  barbarian  %  the  last, 
in  the  cbndition  of  a  brtite.  Mr  Talfourd  says,  that  '  drinking 
<  with  Lamb,  except  as  far  as  it  cooled  a  feverish  thirst,  wks  not 

*  a  sensual,  but  an  intellectual  pleasure.'  Drinking,  we  answer, 
is  not  to  be  cdlled  an  intellisctual  pleasure ;  because,  when  a  man 
has  otice  contracted  the  habit  of  excessive  indulgence  in  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  and  the  *  accursed  weed,'  one  of  its  most  mise- 
rable codseqiiences  is,  a  slavish  dependence  on  them, — not  only 
of  the  body,  but  even  of  the  mind.  Subject  to  this  sad  excep- 
tion, where  the  supposed  itiitigating  symptom  is  the  very  heart 
and  crisis  of  the  disease,  we  are  believers  in  the  sobriety,  quite 
as  nVQch  as  in  the  sanity  of  true  genius.  We  have  never  known 
— never  heard. of  a  well  authenticated  instance  of  any  man,  not 
coming  within  the  above  melancholy  limitation,  who  was  better 
company  (ih  the  lowest  sense  of  the  word)  drunk  than  sober. 
The  issue  we  all  know ;— crowded  jails ;  Sheridan  a  by-word, 
instead  of  perhaps  Prime  Minister  of  England ;  and  Lamb  the 
object  of  as  much  compassion  almost  as  love.  The  case  is  too 
bad  to  afford  of  raising  moral  and  intellectual  associations  in  be- 
half of  gin  or  brandy.  The  publisher  has  done  right  in  reprinting 
the  ^  Confessions.'   Lamb  admits,  in  his  letter  to  Southey,  that  the 

*  Confessioiis '  were  so  far  a  genuine  description  of  himself,  that 
the  injuring  him  in  saying  so  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  it  might 
kad  to  the  losing  him  his  place  in  his  public  office,  and  the  for- 
feiting his  life  insurance. 

We  have  referred  already  to  Mt  Cottle's  account  of  Coleridge. 
Lamb  owed  him  niuch.  Coleridge  first  enlarged  his  literary 
hoHzon.     'This  took  place  in  a  little  room  at  the  *  Cat  and 

*  Salutation'  in  Smithfield.  Coleridge  afterwards  zealously  en- 
ciiuriaged  his  juvenile  attempts  in  verse ;  and  in  due  time  gave 
him  his  friendship.  Lamb  repaid  him  with  generous  affection. 
\  I  am  living  in  a  continuous  feast'  (he  writes  to  Manning). 
^  Coleriage  has  been  with  me  now  for  nigh  three  weeks;  and  tbe 
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<  more  I  see  of  him  in  the  quotidian  undress  and  relaxation  of 

<  his  mind,  the  more  cause  I  see  to  love  him,  and  believe  him  a 

<  vert/ good  man;  and  all  those  foolish  impressions  to  the  contrary 
*  fly  off  like  morning  slumbers.' 

From  the  account  given  in  the  <  Confessions,'  we  presume  that 
Lamb  laid  these  sad  habits,  so  destructive  of  his  peace,  at  the  door 
of  Fenwick,  and  the  like.  Fenwick  was  a  newspaper  editor — 
the  ^  Bigod'  of  Elia.  Lamb  elsewhere  calls  him  his  quondam  friend 
and  co-drinker.  It  has  destroyed  our  pleasure  in  the  represen- 
tative of  *  the  great  race '  to  follow  him  with  a  wife  and  four 
children  ruined  to  the  Fleet.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but 
fear  that  Coleridge  and  Lamb  had  some  reason  to  reproach 
each  other.  *  Egg-hot'  and  *  Oronoko'  are  too^much  mixed  up 
with  their  poetical  reminiscences  of  the  ^  Cat  and  Salutation.' 
We  have  no  means  of  learning  how  far  the  greatest  misfortune 
in  their  after-lives  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  gratifications  of 
their  boyhood.  In  their  instances,  the  misery  and  disgrace  have 
been  incurred.  It  remains  for  youthful  genius  to  profit  by  the 
lesson.  There  may  be  some  truths  respecting  which  the  wise 
and  good  will  doubt  how  far  they  should  be  told.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  here.  One  of  the  letters  which  we  are  about  to 
quote  was  left  by  Mr  Coleridge  as  a  legacy  to  all  who  might  be 
grievously  tempted,  as  he  had  been  himself.  The  whole,  in- 
deed, are  greatly  to  the  honour  of  his  self-abused,  but  strug- 
gling and  aspiring  nature;  and,  duly  laid  to  heart,  may  be 
more  extensively  and  practically  useful  than  all  besides  he 
ever  wrote.  The  letters  in  question  were  written  in  1814. 
The  two  first  are  addressed  to  Mr  Cottle;  the  last  to  a  Mr 
Wade.  From  the  connexion  between  Lamb  and  Coleridge, 
which  we  have  just  described,  they  form  a  proper  supplement 
to  the  case  of  Lamb ;  and,  as  few  persons,  we  fear,  are  likely  to 
see  Mr  Cottle's  book,*  we  think  it  desirable  to  gpive  them  a  wider 
circulation,  by  transferring  them  to  our  pages.  Mr  Cottle,  it  ap- 
pears, had  heard  of  Coleridge's  habits ;  and  to  his  kind  remon- 
strance, Coleridge  replies  as  follows ; 

«  You  have  poured  oil  in  the  raw  and  festering  wound  of  an  old  friend's 
conscieuce,  Cottle  I  but  it  is  oil  of  vitriol  I    I  but  barely  glanced  at  the 

middle  of  the  first  page  of  your  letter,  and  have  seen  no  more  of  it not 

from  resentment  (God  forbid  I)  but  from  the  state  of  my  bodily  and 
mental  sufferings,  that  scarcely  permitted  human  fortitude  to  let  in  a 
new  visiter  of  affliction.  The  object  of  my  present  reply  is,  to  state  the 
case  just  as  it  is — first,  that  for  ten  years  the  anguish  of  my  spirit  has 


♦  Cottle's  Early  Recollections^  chiefly  relating  to  (he  late  S.  T 
Coleridge. 
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been  indescribable,  the  sense  of  my  danger  staring,  but  the  consciousness 
of  my  guilt  worse,  far  worse  than  all  I  I  have  prayed,  with  drops  of 
agony  on  my  brow ;  trembling,  not  only  before  the  justice  of  my  Maker, 
but  even  before  the  mercy  of  my  Redeemer,  "  I  gave  thee  so  many 
"  talents — what  hast  thou  done  with  them  ?  "  Secondly,  Overwhelmed 
as  I  am  with  a  sense  of  my  direful  infirmity,  I  have  never  attempted  to 
disguise  or  conceal  the  cause.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  to  friends  have 
I  stated  the  whole  case  with  tears  and  the  very  bitterness  of  shame,  but 
in  two  instances  I  have  warned  young  men»  mere  acquaintances,  who 
had  spoken  of  having  taken  laudanum,  of  the  direful  consequences,  by 
an  awful  exposition  of  its  tremendous  effects  on  myself.  Thirdly, 
Though  before  God  I  cannot  lift  up  my  eyelids,  and  only  do  not  despair 
of  his  mercy,  because  to  despair  would  be  adding  crime  to  crime,  yet  to 
my  fellow-men,  I  may  say,  that  I  was  seduced  into  the  accursed  habit 
ignorantly.  I  had  been  almost  bed-ridden  for  many  months  with  swel- 
lings in  Iny  knees.  In  a  medical  journal  I  unhappily  met  with  an 
account  of  a  cure  performed  in  a  similar  case  (or  what  appeared  to  me 
so),  by  rubbing  in  of  laudanum,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  given  dose 
internally.  It  acted  like  a  charm,  like  a  miracle !  I  recovered  the  use 
of  my  limbs,  of  my  appetite,  of  my  spirits — and  this  continued  for  near 
a  fortnight.  At  length  the  unusual  stimulus  subsided — the  complaint 
returned — the  supposed  remedy  was  recurred  to ; — but  I  cannot  go 
through  the  dreary  history.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  effects  were  produced 
which  acted  on  me  by  terror  and  cowardice,  of  pain  and  sudden  death, 
not  (so  help  me  God  I)  by  any  temptation  of  pleasure,  or  expectation 
or  desire  of  exciting  pleasurable  sensations.  On  the  very  contrary,  Mrs 
Morgan  and  her  sister  will  bear  witness  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  longer 
I  abstained,  the  higher  my  spirits  were,  the  keener  my  enjoyments — till 
the  moment,  the  direful  moment,  arrived,  when  my  pulse  began  to  fluc- 
tnate,  ray  heart  to  palpitate,  and  such  a  dreadful  falling  abroad,  as  it 
were,  of  my  whole  frame,  such  intolerable  restlessness  and  incipient  be- 
wilderment, that  in  the  last  of  my  several  attempts  to  abandon  the  dire 
poison,  I  exclaimed  in  agony,  which  I  now  repeat  in  seriousness  and 
solemnity,  "I  am  too  poor  to  hazard  this."  Had  I  but  a  few  hundred 
poimds,  but  200 — half  to  send  to  Mrs  Coleridge,  and  half  to  place  my- 
self in  a  private  mad-house,  where  I  could  procure  nothing  but  what  a 
physician  thought  proper,  and  wh^re  a  medical  attendant  could  be  con- 
stantly with  me  for  two  or  three  months  (in  less  than  that  time  life  or 
death  would  be  determined),  then  there  might  be  hope.  Now  there  is 
none  I !  O  God  !  how  willingly  would  I  place  myself  under  Dr  Fox  in 
his  establishment ;  for  my  case  is  a  species  of  madness,  only  that  it  is  a 
derangement,  an  utter  impotence  of  the  volition,  and  not  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  You  bid  me  rouse  myself!  Go,  bid  a  man  paralytic  in 
both  arms,  to  rub  them  briskly  together,  and  that  will  cure  him.  "Alas  I" 
he  would  reply,  "  that  I  cannot  move  my  arms,  is  my  complaint  and  my 
misery."  ' — (Cottle's  Memoirs  of  Coleridgey  Vol.  ii.  p.  165.) 

*  Gladness  be  with  you  for  your  convalescence,  and  equally  so  at  the 
hope  which  has  sustained  and  tranquillized  you  through  your  imminent 
peril.  Far  otherwise  is,  and  hath  been  my  state,  yet  I  too  am  gratefiil ; 
yet  I  cannot  rejoice.  I  feel  with  an  intensity  unfathomable  by  words, 
my  utter  nothingness,  impotence,  and  worthlessness,  in  and  for  myself, 
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I  hare  learned  what  a  sin  is,  against  an  infinite  imperishable  being,  such 
as  is  the  soul  of  man.  I  hare  bad  more  than  a  glimpse  of  what  is  meant 
by  death  and  outer  darkness,  and  the  worm  that  dieth  not — and  that  all 
the  hell  of  the  reprobate  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God, 
than  the  blindness  of  one  who  has  occasioned  loathsome  and  guiltj  dis- 
eases tp  eat  out  his  eyes,  is  inconsistent  with  the  light  of  the  sun.  But 
the  consolations,  at  least  the  sensible  sweetness  of  hope,  I  do  not  possess. 
On  the  contrary,  the  temptation  which  I  have  constantly  to  fight  up 
against,  is  a  fear,  that  if  annihilation  and  the  possibility  of  heaven  were 
offered  to  my  choice,  I  should  choose  the  former.  This  is  perhaps,  in 
part,  a  constitutioniJ  idiosyncrasy,  for  when  a  mere  boy  I  wrote  these 
lines ; — 

"  Oh,  what  a  wonder  seems  the  fear  of  death, 

Seeing  how  gladly  we  all  sink  to  sleep ; 

Babes,  children,  youths,  and  men, 

Night  following  night  for  three-score  years  and  ten.** 

«  And  in  my  early  manhood,  in  lines  descriptive  of  a  gloomy  solitude,  I 
disguised  my  own  sensations  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Here  wisdom  might  abide,  and  here  remorse  I 
Here  too,  the  wo-worn  man,  who  weak  in  soul, 
And  of  this  busy  human  heart  aweary. 
Worships  the  spirit  of  unconscious  lifsy 
In  tree^i  or  wild-flower.    Gentle  lunatic  ! 
If  so  he  might  not  wholly  cease  to  be. 
He  would  tar  rather  not  be  that  he  is ; 
But  would  be  something  that  )m  knows  not  of, 
In  woods,  or  waters,  or  among  the  rocks." 

<  My  nfiain  comfort,  therefore,  consists  in  what  divines-  call  the  faith  of 
adherence,  and  no  spiritual  effort  appears  to  benefit  me  so  much  as  the 
one  earnest,  importunate,  and  often  for  hours,  momently  repeated  pray- 
er, I  believe  I  Lord,  help  my  unbelief  I  Give  me  faith,  but  as  a  mus- 
tard seed,  f^nd  I  shall  remove  thia  xaouutain  I  Faith  I  faith  !  faith  I  I 
beliere,  oh  give  me  faith  I  Oh,  for  my  Redeemer's  sake,  give  me  faith 
in  my  Redeemer !  In  all  this  I  justify  God,  for  I  was  accustomed  to 
oppose  the  preaching  of  the  terrors  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  represent  it  as 
dejbasing  virtue,  by  the  admixture  of  slavish  selfishness.  More  see  that 
what  is  spiritual  can  only  be  spiritually  apprehended ;  comprehended  it 
cannot.  Mr  Eden  gave  you  a  too  flattering  account  of  me.  It  is  true 
I  apQ  restored,  as  much  beyond  my  expectations  almost,  as  my  deserts ; 
but  I  am  exceedingly  weak,  I  need  for  myself  solace  and  refocillation 
of  animal  spirits,  instead  of  being  in  a  condition  of  offering  it  to  others ; 
yet,  as  soon  as  I  may  see  you,  I  will  call  on  you. 

<  P.S.  It  is  no  small  gratification  to  me,  that  I  have  seen  and  con- 
versed with  Mrs  Hannah  More.  She  is,  indisputably,  the  first  literary 
female  I  ever  met  with ;  in  part,  no  doubt,  because  she  is  a  Christian. 
Make  my  best  respects  when  you  write.'— (Cottle,  Vol.  ii.  p.  l65.) 

<  Dear  Sir,— For  I  am  unworthy  to  call  any  good  man  friend — much 
less  you,  whose  hospitality  and  love  I  have  abused ;  accept,  however,  my 
entreaties  for  your  forgiveness,  and  for  your  prayers.  Conceive  a  poor 
miserable  wretch^  who  for  many  years  has  been  attemptiog  to  beat  off 
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paiD,  by  a  constant  recurrence  to  the  vice  that  reproduces  it.  Conceive 
a  spirit  in  bell,  employed  in  tracing  out  for  others  the  road  to  that  hea- 
yen  from  which  his  crimes  exclude  him !  In  short,  conceire  whatever 
is  most  wretched,  helpless,  and  hopeless,  'and  you  will  form  as  tolerable 
a  fiotion  of  my  state,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  good  man  to  have.  I  used  to 
think  the  text  in  St  James,  that  *'  he  who  offended  in  one  point,  offends 
"  in  all,"  very  harsh  ;  but  I  now  feel  the  awful,  the  tremendous  truth  of 
it.  In  the  one  crime  of  Opium,  what  crime  have  I  not  made  myself 
guilty  of!  Ingratitude  to  my  Maker  I  and  to  my  benefactors — injustice  I 
and  unnatural  cruelty  to  my  poor  children  ! — self-contempt  for  my  re- 
peated promise — breach,  nay,  too  often,  actual  falsehood  I  After  my 
death,  I  earnestly  entreat,  that  a  full  and  unqualified  narration  of  my 
wretchedness,  and  of  its  guilty  cause,  may  be  made  public,  that,  at  least, 
some  little  good  may  be  effected  by  the  direful  example  I  May  God 
Almighty  bless  you,  and  have  mercy  on  your  still  affectionate^  and,  in 
bis  heart,  grateful.* — (Cottle,  Vol.  ii.  p.  185.) 

Alas  for  the  evils  to  which  humanity  is  heir ;  and  the  manifold 
temptations  to  which  every  form  of  it — each  after  its  own  infir- 
mity— ^is  exposed  !  We  may  be  strong  or  weak — some  one  way ; 
some  another.  But)  surely,  enough  is  here  to  warn  the  pure  and 
confident  of  the  madness  of  dispensing  with  a  single  aid  towards 
virtue ;  and  to  teach  the  hardest  amongst  us  the  generous  necessity 
of  charity  and  forbearance. 

A  poetical  tribute  from  Mr  Wordsworth,  in  honour  of  the 
memory  of  their  common  friend,  closes  a  work  for  which  all 
lovers  of  literature  and  goodness  hare  to  return  to  Mr  Talfourd 
their  best  thanks.  As  long  as  new  combinations  of  the  feeling 
and  imagination  allow  of  the  birth,  from  time  to  time,  of  people 
as  unlike  their  predecessors  as  Charles  Lamb,  the  most  distant 
generations  will  not  have  to  grumble  at  the  wits  who  have  said 
all  their  good  things  before  them.  There  will  still  be  left  some- 
thing *  new  under  the  sun.'  It  will  scarcely  be,  however,  in  our 
time  we  are  afraid,  that  a  writer  so  original,  both  in  his  pathos 
and  his  humour,  is  destined  to  appear.  If  Lamb  has  not  put  a 
new  face  upon  an  old  acquaintance,  and  raised  this  world  of  ours 
one  degree  nearer  fairy-land,  yet  he  has  helped  us  to  a  new  way 
of  looking  at  it,  and  furnished  us  with  fresh  elements  of  enjoy- 
ment. We  see  for  the  time  with  his  eyes,  and  feel  with  his  feel- 
ings. We  follow  him  as  we  follow  Shakspeare's  sweet  creations, 
— of  the  outward  circumstances  of  whose  eidstence  we  know  but 
little ;  but  with  whom  we  are  admitted  into  the  recesses  of  their 
buoyant  nature — have  leave  to  revel  in  their  happy  thoughts  and 
their  sunny  diction — and  are  carried  along  by  them,  at  one  mmute, 
into  their  festal  scenes  of  most  excellent  fooling,  at  the  next,  into 
their  •  As  you  Like  it'  woods,  and  to  a  melancholy  compounded 
of  many  simples« 
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Art.  II. — Documents  and  Records^  illustrating  the  History  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Transactions  between  the  Crowns  of  Scotland 
and  England.     Preserved  in  the  Treasury  of  Her  Majesty's 
Exchequer.    Collected  and  edited  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 
870.     London :  1837.     Volume  First. 

Tt  is  not  our  intention  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  Edward  I. 
^  towards  the  Scotch.  The  miseries  he  entailed  for  centuries 
on  our  countrymen  were  such  that  no  Scotsman  can  speak  of 
him  with  calmness,  or  draw  his  character  with  impartiality.  But 
the  bitterest  foe  is  entitled  to  justice  ;  and,  we  must  confess,  the 
documents  before  us  afford  an  excuse  for  much  of  what  has  been 
deemed  most  culpable  in  his  conduct.  The  greatest,  though 
not  the  most  accurate  or  careful  of  our  historians,  represents  him 
as  having,  with  the  deepest  dissimulation  and  most  egregious 
breach  of  trust,  deceived  the  confidence  of  the  Scotch,  who, 
allured  by  the  excellence  of  his  reputation,  had  made  him  arbiter 
of  their  differences,  and  unwarily  placed  themselves  in  his  power. 
Mr  Hume  tells  us,  that  Edward,  having  been  ihvited  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament  to  decide  between  the  competitors  for  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  assembled  the  Scotch  nobility  at  Norham  on 
that  pretence ;  and  having  first  collected  a  powerful  army  to  over- 
awe the  refractory,  that  he  there  unexpectedly  advanced  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  Superiority  of  Scotland,  and  required  them  to 
acknowledge  him  as  Lord  Paramount  of  the  kingdom.  Part  of 
this  story  has  been  already  refuted  by  a  Scottish  historian.  Lord 
Hailes  has  shown,  and  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  when  Edward 
met  the  Scotch  nobility  at  Norham  he  had  no  troops  with  him, 
and  could  not  therefore  intend  to  terrify  them  into  a  recognition  of 
his  title  by  apprehensions  of  immediate  violence.  But,  though 
this  aggravation  of  his  supposed  treachery  has  been  rejected  by 
the  historian.  Lord  Hailes  continues  to  represent  the  claim  of 
Edward  as  having  been  wholly  unexpected  by  the  Scots.     *  The 

*  whole  assembly,'  he  tells  us,  *  stood  motionless  and  silent,'  and 
craved  delay  (which  was  granted  reluctantly),  that  they  might 
consult  togetner.  '  This  unexpected  demand,'  says  another  his- 
torian, *  struck  dismay  and  embarrassment  into  the  hearts  of  the 

*  Scottish  assembly.'  That  the  demand  was  not  unexpected  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  assembly — that  their  silence  and  dismay 
arose  from  no  surprise  at  a  claim,  which  some  of  themselves  had 
suggested,  and  which  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  had  most 
probably  foreseen — is  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by 
the  documents  before  us.   It  is  singular,  that,  after  so  many  ages 
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of  unmerited  abuse,  the  fame  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings  should  at  length  be  vindicated  by  documents,  which 
have  been  all  the  while  quietly  reposing  in  the  Chapter- House 
at  Westminster,  where  they  had  nearly  mouldered  into  dust, 
when,  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  they  were  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  What 
stronger  p^oof  can  be  given  of  the  urgency  of  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  our  ancient  records,  in  order  to  supply  the  defects  and 
correct  the  errors  of  chroniclers  and  historians !  What  better 
answer  to  the  vulgar  spirit  of  economy  that  would  suffer  all  the 
memorials  of  bygone  times  to  perish,  rather  than  expend  the 
merest  trifle  for  their  preservation  ! 

The  first  of  these  documents '  is  an  appeal  preferred  to  the 
Guardians  of  Scotland,  in  name  of  the  seven  Earls  and  Commu- 
nity of  that  kingdom.  After  stating  that  the  throne  of  Scotland 
has  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  alleging  that, 
by  the  immemorial  laws  and  usages  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  seven  Earls  and  Community  of  Scotland,  when  the 
throne  is  dejure  and  de  facto  vacant,  to  appoint  a  king,  and  place 
him  in  his  royal  seat,  and  invest  him  with  the  honours  of  royalty, 
the  instrument  goes  on  to  declare,  that  lest  William,  Bishop  of 
St  Andrews,  and  John  Comyn,  who  hold  themselves  to  be  Guar- 
dians of  Scotland,  and  act  as  such,  with  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity which  adheres  to  them,  should  of  their  own  authority 
appoint  a  king,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  seven  Earls 
and  Community  of  Scotland,  the  said  Earls — of  whom  the  son 
of  Duncan,  late  Earl  of  Fife,  is  one — in  their  own  names  and  in 
the  names  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  free- 
holders, and  community  of  Scotland,  appeal  by  their  procurator, 
regularly  constituted  for  that  purpose,  to  the  authority  and  pro- 
tection of  Edward,  and  of  the  royal  crown  of  England,  against 
any  interference  in  the  government  of  Scotland,  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  rights,  by  William,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  John  Comyn, 
or  John  Baliol ;  and  place  themselves,  their  adherents,  kmdred 
and  effects,  movable  and  immovable,  under  the  special  guard 
and  protection  of  Edward  and  of  the  English  crown.  They 
further  pray  for  reparation  of  sundry  wrongs  and  damages  done 
to  them  by  the  said  Guardians  since  the  death  of  Alexander. 

A  second  document  t  contains  a  similar  protest  and  appeal,  in 
name  of  Donald,  Earl  of  Mar,  one  of  the  seven  Earls,  and  in 
name  of  the  freemen  of  Moray,  against  a  military  execution  perpe- 
trated in  the  district  of  Moray,  under  authority  of  the  said  Guar- 
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dians,  by  subguardians  of  their  appointment ;  and  concludes,  like 
the  other  paper,  by  placing  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  the  men  of 
Moray  umder  the  protection  of  Edward  and  of  the  English 
crown. 

The  third  document*  is  an  appeal  to  the  same  authority  in  the 
name  of  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  styling  himself  the 
lawful,  true,  and  acknowledged  heir  of  the  Scottish  crown  ;  and 
complaining,  that  though  he  has  propounded  and  offered  to  pro- 
secute his  claim  to  that  dignity,  the  said  Guardians  and  their 
abettors,  without  regard  to  his  rights,  Or  to  those  of  the  seven 
Earls,  intend  and  propose  to  raise  John  Baliol  to  the  throne ;  for 
which  reason  he  appeals  to  Edward,  and  to  the  English  crown 
for  judgment  thereon,  which,  from  the  said  Guardians,  he  will 
not  accept;  submitting  himself  and  his  adherents,  and  the  seven 
Earls  in  particular,  to  the  protection  and  defence  of  Edward  and 
of  his  royal  crown.  To  this  last  appeal  is  annexed  a  memorandum, 
setting  forth  the  pretensions  of  Bruce  to  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  paper,t  written  in  French,  the  others 
being  in  Latin,  with  no  name  annexed  to  it,  in  which  it  is  ar- 
gued that  King  Richard  had  no  right  to  release  the  King  of 
Scotland  from  the  homage  he  had  rendered  for  his  kingdom  to 
the  crown  of  England ;  concluding  with  an  intimation,  through  a 
private  and  confidential  agent,  that  if  the  King  of  England  will 
demand  his  right  according  to  law,  the  author  of  the  note  will 
aid  and  obey  him,  with  all  his  friends  and  kindred.  ^  The  author 
of  this  note,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  conjectures  to  have  been  one 
of  the  competitors  for  the  Scottish  crown,  most  probably  Bruce. 
It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  appeal. 

With  these  documents  before  us,  it  is  idle  declamation  to 
lam^ikt  the  situation  to  which  the  Scottish  nobles  were  reduced 
at  Norham ;  or  to  represent  them  as  totally  tmprepared  for  the 
demand  of  Edward  that  they  should  acknowledge  his  claim  as 
superior  and  Paramount  Lord  of  Scotland.  Bruce,  at  least,  and 
his  accomplices,  had  no  reason  for  surprise,  dismay,  or  embar- 
rassment. They  had  suggested  the  claim,  and  appealed  in  pri- 
vate to  the  authority  they  were  there  called  upon  to  acknowledge 
in  public.  To  some  of  the  partisans  of  Baliol  the  appeals  of 
Bruce  and  his  adherents  might  have  been  unknown.  But,  if  the 
statements  in  the  instruments  of  appeal  be  correct,  they  must 
have  been  communicated  to  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  and  to 
Comyn ;  and  if  known  to  them,  most  probably  they  were  im- 
parted to  their  friends.     All  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  the 
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claim  of  superiority ;  and  if  the  spirit  of  Wallace  had  breathed  in 
this  assembly  of  nobles,  the  demand  of  Edward  would  have  been 
instantly  and  indignantly  rejected.  But  it  required  experience 
of  foreign  bondage  to  rouse  that  flame  which  finally  triumphed 
over  Edward. and  his  successors.*  Had  our  forefathers  yielded, 
as  the  Irish  did,  to  the  yoke  of  England,  or  contented  them- 
selves, like  them,  with  a  rude  and  savage  independence  in  the 
recesses  of  their  mountains  and  morasses,  we  might  at  this  day 
hare  been  petitioning  for  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  more 
fortunate  inhabitants  of  the  south ;  or  with  indignation  heard  our- 
selves stigmatized  as  aliens,  unworthy  of  the  same  privileges. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  motive  for  these  appecds.  It 
is  clear  that  two  of  the  Regents  and  their  adherents,  constituting 
probably  a  majority  of  the  nation,  were  inclined  to  prefer  Baliol 
as  the  lawful  heir,  or  fittest  successor  of  the  Scottish  crown  ;  and 
that  Bruce  and  his  partisans,  forming  a  minority  of  the  kingdom, 
appealed  to  Edward  from  a  consciousness  of  their  own  weakness, 
and,  to  conciliate  his  favour,  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country*  Edward  listened  to  their  appeal  so  far  as 
suited  his  own  interest.  He  asserted,  and  so  far  as  tne  recognition 
of  a  recreant  nobility  could  effect  it,  he  established  the  superiority 
of  the  English  over  the  Scottish  crown.  Having  attained  that 
object,  he  seems  to  have  proceeded  with  fairness  in  his  adjudica- 
tion of  the  kingdom*     He  appointed  a  numerous  and  impartial 


*  Barbour  has  expressed  with  equal  spirit  and  feeling  the  misery  and 
oppression  of  Scotland  under  Edward ;  and  concludes  with  a  passionate 
exclamation   which  for  centuries  found   an  echo  in  every  Scotsman's 

bosom. 

"  A  !  fredome  is  a  noble  thing  I 
Fredome  mayss  man  to  haiff  liking ; 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giffis  : 
He  levys  at  ess  that  frely  levys  I 
A  noble  hart  may  haiff  nane  ess, 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  pless, 
Gyff  fredome  failyhe  :  for  fre  liking 
Is  yhamit  our  all  othir  thing. 
Na  he,  that  ay  has  levyt  fre, 
May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  propyrte, 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrechyt  dome, 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome. 
Bot  gyff  he  had  assayit  it, 
Than  all  perquer  he  suld  it  wyt ; 
And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  pijss, 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 
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tribunal  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  different  competitors,  and 
acquiesced  in  its  decision.  The  traitor  who  had  first  tempted 
him  to  assert  a  right  to  which  he  had  no  just  pretension  was 
deprived  of  the  expected  fruits  of  his  treason ;  and  but  for  the 
spirit  and  military  talents  of  his  grandson,  he  would  have  left  a 
name  as  odious  in  Scotland  as  that  of  the  weak  and  unfortunate 
Baliol. 

How  far  the  party  of  Baliol  had  dipped  in  similar  intrigues 
with  Edward  does  not  appear.  No  evidence  against  them  has 
come  to  light.  Fraser,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  has  been  vilified 
as  a  traitor  and  creature  of  Edward,  because  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
that  prince  on  the  first  rumour  of  the  Queen's  death,  advising 
him  to  confer  with  John  Baliol,  if  that  nobleman  presented  him- 
self before  him,  so  that  in  all  events  his  own  honour  and  interest 
might  be  attended  to ;  and  urging  him  strongly,  if  these  sinister 
reports  should  be  confirmed,  to  repair  instantly  "to  the  Borders  in 
order  to  give  confidence  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  enable 
them,  without  effusion  of  blood,  to  fulfil  their  oath  by  placing  the 
rightful  heir  on  the  throne,  *  provided  always,  that  he  is  a  person 
*  willing  to  abide  by  your  counsel.'*  When  it  is  considered  that 
Fraser  was  one  of  the  commissioners  preparing  to  set  out  for 
Orkney  to  meet  the  young  Queen,  and  convey  her  to  her  bridal, 
that  he  was  friendly  to  the  English  alliance  and  highly  satisfied 
with  Edward's  professions  and  past  conduct  towards  Scotland ; 
the  concluding  sentence,  which  is  the  only  ambiguous  part  of  his 
letter,  will  admit  of  an  interpretation  in  no  respects  injurious  to 
his  character.  Whatever  misfortune  might  disturb  the  projected 
matrimonial  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms,  he  was  desirous 
they  should  remain,  as  they  had  done  for  many  years,  in  friendship 
and  peace  ;  and  justly  thought  that  a  disposition  to  preserve  ami- 
cable relations  with  England,  ought,  in  the  vagueness  and  un- 
certainty of  the  Scotch  law  of  succession,  to  be  one,  and  not  the 


*  Foedera,  i.  741.    Hailes  does  not  understand  *  what  is  meant  by  the 

*  oath  here  mentioned.*  It  evidently  refers  to  the  marriage  articles  be- 
tween young  Edward  and  Margaret,  which  had  been  ratified  by  oath  on 
both  sides. 

We  cannot  adopt  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  strained  interpretation  of  the 
expression — dum  tamen  Hie  vestro  consilio  voluerit  adhcerere — nor  yet 
accept  the  vague  translation  of  Hailes,  *  provided  always  that  he  is  wil- 

*  ling  to  follow  your  counsel.'  The  words  seem  to  us  to  convey  more 
than  is  allowed  by  the  one,  and  less  than  is  assumed  by  the  other.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  render  the  clause  in  question, — provided  he  will 
abide  by  your  counsel,  that  is  to  say,  adhere  to  the  policy  you  have 
hitherto  pursued. 
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least  important,  consideration  in  the  choice  of  his  future  sovereign. 
Had  not  the  selfish  ambition  of  Bruce  interposed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  pacific  views  of  the  bishop  might  have  been  realized ;  and 
the  tranquil  Baliol,  raised  to  the  throne  without  the  sacrifice  of 
national  independence,  might  have  maintained  the  same  friendly- 
intercourse  with  Edward,  which  for  the  last  fifty  years  had  so 
happily  subsisted  between  the  two  countries.  The  rivality  of 
Bruce  defeated  this  scheme,  which,  in  the  relative  position  of 
Scotland  and  England,  was  the  best  that  could  have  been  devised. 
Finding  a  majority  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  more  especially  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  the  most  enlightened  part  of  it,  on  the  side 
of  his  competitor,  Bruce,  who  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in 
measures  of  violence  during  Margaret's  life,  adopted  a  new  line 
of  policy ;  and,  to  gain  Edward,  whom  he  must  formerly  have 
offended,  he  made  a  voluntary  oblation  of  that  national  indepen- 
dence, which  Eraser,  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  appears  to  have 
been  most  ardent  to  defend. 

No  man  of  that  period  has  been  more  unjustly  treated  by  the 
historians  of  Scotland  than  Eraser,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews.  He 
has  been  described  as  a  man  of  '  dark,  intriguing  spirit ' — *  watch- 
'  ing  over  the  interests  of  Edward  with  dark  and  dangerous  policy ' 
— '  making  a  base  proposal  to'  him,  and  by  his  influence  with  the 

*  nobility  inducing  them  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  English 
'  King.'  So  much  the  reverse  of  these  imputations  was  the  truth, 
that  in  the  really  base  and  treasonable  appeal  of  Bruce  and  his 
accomplices,  Eraser,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  is  designated  with 
John  Comyn  as  the  two  Guardians,  who,  without  reference  to 
Edward  and  his  pretensions,  intended  to  raise  Baliol  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland.  But  it  was  enough  for  historians,  partial  to  the  line 
of  Bruce,  to  stigmatize  Eraser  without  a  colour  of  justice,  that 
he  was  a  partisan  of  Baliol.  What  we  know  of  his  subsequent 
life  redounds  to  his  credit.  So  far  from  profiting  by  his  supposed 
treachery  to  Scotland,  the  favours  he  received  from  Edward 
during  the  first  interregnum  were  few  and  inconsiderable  ;  while 
his  rival,  the  Brucean  Wisheart,  the  *  spirited  Bishop '  of  Glas- 
gow,— a  lord,  says  the  gossiping  Wyntown,  of  gret  wertu^  had 
gifts  of  money  and  other  grants  to  a  large  amount.  When  the 
general  indignation  of  his  subjects  compelled  the  feeble  Baliol  to 
renounce  the  submission  he  had  sworn  to  Edward,  the  formerly 
pacific  Bishop  of  St  Andrews, — *  the  man  entirely  devoted  to 

*  England,'  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Scottish  ambassadors  to 
negotiate  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  France,  which 
he  effected.  He  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Scotland  after  the 
subjugation  of  Baliol,  and  instead  of  hastening  with  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  to  propitiate  the  conqueror  by  timely  submission,  to 
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bave  gone  back  to  France  and  died  in  exile.  Sucb  is  the  account 
of  Spotswood  ;*  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Fraser  ever  came  back 
to  Scotland  after  his  embassy.  In  April,  1296,  he  had  not  re- 
turned ;  and  on  the  28th  of  August  the  temporalities  of  his  see 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  Edward  ;  nor  does  his  name  once  occur 
in  the  *  Ragman  Roll'  of  that  year.  Wyntown  places  his  death 
at  Paris  in  1297.  His  successor,  William  Lamberton,  was  elected 
while  Wallace  was  GTuardian  of  Scotland,  and  his  election  was 
confirmed  by  Pope  Boniface  in  June,  1298. 
.  The  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  Scots  for  the  name  of  . 
Bruce — their  contempt  and  aversion  for  the  name  of  Baliol — are 
natural  and  easy  to  be  accounted  for.  The  name  of  Baliol  is 
associated  with  national  degradation  and  misfortune — that  of 
Bruce  with  national  glory  and  success.  Under  Baliol  they 
were  the  humble  vassals  of  the  English  crown,  and  when  they 
attempted  to  vindicate  their  independence,  they  were  reduced  to 
ignominious  submission,  and  subjected  to  all  the  outrages  and 
injuries  which  conquerors  are  apt  to  inflict  on  the  vanquished. 
Under  Bruce  they  recovered  their  courage,  their  spirit,  and  their 
honour ;  and,  for  the  first  and  only  period  of  their  history,  they 
carried  their  victorious  arms  with  success  into  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land, and  struck  terror  into  every  English  bosom.  This  contrast 
has  led  them  as  much  to  overrate  the  family  of  Bruce  as  to  do 
injustice  to  the  party  of  Baliol.  No  document  has  yet  appeared 
which  shows  that  Baliol  took  a  prominent  part  in  betraying  the 
independence  of  Scotland.  The  appeal  discovered  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  proves  to  a  demonstration,  that  Bruce  and  his  partisans 
invited  Edward  to  bring  forward  those  pretensions,  which  cost 
both  nations  so  dear,  and  involved  them  in  rancorous  hostility  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years. 

So  far  were  the  Scots  from  doing  justice  between  the  two 
competitors,  that  the  few  national  histories  they  possess  repre- 
sent the  elder  Bruce  as  a  stern,  high-minded,  uncompromising 
assertor  of  national  independence,  who  might  have  had  the  crown 
assigned  to  him,  if  he  had  consented  to  hold  it  as  the  vassal  of 
the  English  King.  Fordun,  Barbour,  and  Wyntown,  all  of  whom 
flourished  under  the  dynasty  of  Bruce,  agree  in  the  same  story. 
They  all  represent  Bruce  as  having  had  the  first  offer  of  the 
Scottish  crown,  and  that  it  was  only  on  his  refusal  to  hold  it  in 
vassalage  of  England  that  Baliol  was  preferred.  The  documents 
brought  to  light  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  show  how  completely 
these  statements  are  devoid  of  truth.     They  exhibit  Bruce  and 


*  History  of  the  Chwrcb  of  Scotland,  49,  50. 
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his  partisans  as  the  prompters  and  instigators  of  Edward  in  his 
attack  on  Scottish  independence.  It  was  by  their  suggestion  he 
was  induced  to  prosecute  a  claim,  which,  as  far  as  Scotland  pro- 
per was  concerned,  had  no  pretext  or  foundation  whatever,  except 
the  submission  of  William  the  Lion,  which  was  afterwards  can- 
celled by  Richard  I.  The  wars,  to  which  it  gave  rise,  ended, 
not  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Scots,  but  in  their  acquisition  of 
Lothian  and  Galloway,  to  which  the  Kings  of  England  had 
ancient  and  not  unplausible  pretensions. 

The  hostility  engendered  by  the  unjustifiable  preterfsions  of 
Edward  was  not  of  short  duration.  It  was  aggravated  rather 
than  appeased  by  the  union  of  the  two  crowns ;  and  though 
Scotl^d  derived  incalculable  advantages  from  her  connexion  with 
a  more  free  and  civilized  people,  it  continued  imabated  for  many 
years  after  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  was  reserved  for 
our  times  to  see  the  two  nations  united  by  a  community  of  feel- 
ing as  well  as  by  a  community  of  interest.  It  was  not  till  the 
Scottish  oligarchies  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Reform  Bill 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  were  able  to  manifest  to  their  bre- 
them  of  the  South  their  real  character.  By  a  singular  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  Scotland,  over  which  the  English  kings  so 
long  attempted  in  vain  to  domineer,  and  Ireland,  where  for  ages 
they  exercised  a  narrow  and  oppressive  tyranny,  are  now  become 
the  efficient  auxiliaries  of  England  in  support  of  that  free  and 
generous  policy,  which  it  has  been  ever  her  pride  and  glory  to 
maintain. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who  considers  Bruce  to  have  acted 
honestly  in  his  appeal  to  Edward,  and  to  have  frankly  admitted 
the  superiority  of  the  English  crown,  endeavours*  to  reconcile 
this  acknowledgement  with  the  speech  attributed  to  him  by  the 
Continuator  of  Fordun,  when  Edward  is  supposed  to  have  made 
him  an  offer  of  the  Scottish  crown.  But  the  gloss  he  affixes  to 
Fordun's  forensic  expressions  will  not  bear  examination,  when 
tried  by  the  test  of  Barbour,  from  whom  the  Continuator  of  For- 
dun has  manifestly  borrowed  the  whole  story. f  Edward's  offer 
and  Bruce's  refusal,  according  to  Barbour,  were  as  follows — 

*  And  to  Robert  the  Brwyss  said  he ; 
Gyff  tbow  will  hold  in  chayff  of  me 


*  Introduction,  xlix. 

•f  Barbour  appears  to  have  composed  *  The  Bruce'  in  the  reign  of 
Robert  11.  The  Continuator  of  Fordun  flourished  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  poem.  Wyntown  makes  frequent 
extracts  from  it. 
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For  eryrmore,  and  thine  ofspryng^, 
I  sail  do  swa  thow  sail  be  king. 
Schyr,  said  he,  swa  God  me  save. 
The  kynryk  yharn  I  nocht  to  have, 
Bot  gyff  it  fall  of  rycht  to  me, 
And  gyiFGod  will  that  it  sa  be, 
I  sail  als  frely  in  all  thing- 
Hold  it,  as  it  afferis  to  king ; 
Or,  as  my  Eldris  forouch  me 
IIel(i  it  in  freyast  rewate/ 

The  whole  story  is  probably  a  popular  fiction,  invented  while 
the  descendants  of  Bruce  were  kings  of  Scotland,  But,  unless 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  can  make  out  that  the  freyast  rewati  is  con- 
sistent with  the  rank  of  lamsman  or  feudatory,  he  will  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  words  of  Barbour  with  his  own  hypothec- 
sis.  Barbour's  general  expression — gyff  it  fall  of  rycht — has  been 
converted  by  Bower  into  language  that  sounds  technical  and 
forensic — per  viam  juris  etfdelema^sisam — but  without  any  war- 
rant from  his  original ;  and,  most  probably,  without  the  remotest 
idea  that  the  last  words  would  be  tortured  to  mean  the  verdict  of 
ajury. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  some  of  our  readers  that  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  holds  Scotland  to  have  been    *  a  member  of 

*  the  Anglo-Saxon  empire,*  governed  by  *  underkings,'  and  sub- 
jected to  its  *  overlord,    the  Basileus  or  Emperor  of  Britain.* 

We  shall  not  enter  further  into  the  question  than  to  remark,  that 
we  find  nothing  in  the  documents  he  has  published  to  corroborate 
this  opinion ;  and  that  some  things  we  meet  with  rather  tend  to  a 
contrary  conclusion.  In  commenting,  for  instance,  on  the  decla- 
ration* made  to  Alexander  III.,  that  the  prorogation  of  his  ho- 
mage from  Tewkesbury,  where  it  had  been  originally  profi'ered,  to 
a  later  day  in  London,  should  not  turn  to  his  prejudice,  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  observes,  with  great  probability,  that  *  the  delay  in  the 

*  acceptance  of  the  homage  was  in  order  that  the  Council  might 
'  consider  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  to  be  performed.*  The 
terms  of  homage  and  fealty  due  from  the  King  of  Scots  were, 
therefore,  well  considered  on  this  occasion  before  they  were  ac- 
cepted ;  but  so  far  were  they  from  containing  any  thing  favour- 
able to  the  English  claim  of  superiority,  that  the  keepers  of  the 
records  in  England,  by  directipn,  no  doubt,  of  their  superiors, 
had  recourse  to  the  fraudulent  expedient  of  erasing  the  original 
words  of  homage,  and.  substituting  others  in  their  place.     The 
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record  is  still  extant,*  and  the  fraud  visible.     What  were  the 
words  erased  cannot  be  known ;   but  the  nature  of  the  erasure 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  oath  of  fealty  immediately  following, 
which   binds   the  King  of   Scots  to  no  further  obligations  to 
the  English  monarchy  than  for  the  lands  and  tenements  he  holds 
of  the  King  of  England.     Of  what  these  lands  and  tenements 
consisted,  or  were  held  to  consist,  we  have  no  full  or  exact  infor- 
mation ;  but  from  documents  published  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
himself,  we  know  that  in  the  two  northern  counties  alone  they 
were  of  considerable  value.     He  has  published  the  rental  and 
services  due  to  Alexander  from  his  estates  in  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland,  and  has  promised  to  give  us,  in  his  next  volume, 
the  rolls  of  the  justices-itinerant  employed  by  the  Scottish  Mon- 
arch in  Tynedale.f 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  constitutional  question,  of  antiqua- 
rian curiosity  at  least,  if  not  of  present  importance,  to  which  the 
discoveries  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  have  given  rise. 


*  Rot.  Claus.  6  Edvv.  I.  m.  5.  d. — There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  dates 
between  the  memorandum  on  the  clause  rolls  and  the  declaration  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  which  we  cannot  satisfactorily  explain. 
The  memorandum  states,  that  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  on 
Michaelmas -day,  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland, .  appeared  before  King 
Edward,  became  his  liegeman,  and  did  him  homage.  The  declaration 
informs  us,  that  Alexander  having  proffered  homage  at  Tewkesbury  on 
the  Sunday  before  the  festival  of  St  Luke  the  Evangelist,  that  is,  on  the 
16th  of  October,  the  homage  was  postponed  to  a  later  day  in  London, 
the  King  not  having  his  Council  with  him.  The  only  conjecture  we 
can  form  is,  that  the  Parliament  had  been  summoned  to  meet,  and  that 
it  had  actually  met  on  Michaelmas-day — that  it  had  been  subsequently 
adjourned  till  after  the  middle  of  October — and  that  the  business  trans- 
acted after  it  met  again  was  dated,  as  used  to  be  the  case  with  Acts  of 
Parliament,  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  first  assembled.  It  appears  from 
a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (Fcedera,  i.  554)  in  the  prece- 
ding March,  that  the  place  originally  fixed  for  performance  of  the  homage 
was  London,  and  the  day  the  quindene  of  Michaelmas  (13th  October). 
It  is  stated  in  the  same  letter,  that  Alexander  had  signified,  by  a  solemn 
embassy  to  Edward,  that  he  was  ready  to  do  homage,  ahsque  conditione 
aliqua.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  erasure  and  falsification  of  the 
record,  that  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed  had  not  been  satisfac- 
tory to  the  English  monarch. 

f  No.  3,  and  Introd.  viii. — The  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  King 
of  Scots  in  Tynedale  was  not  founded,  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  seems  to 
insinuate,  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  jurisdiction  he  exercised  in  Lothian, 
but  on  the  special  conditions  of  the  agreement  between  Alexander  II. 
and  Henry  III.  in  1237  (Fcedera,  i.  233). 
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The  first  instrument  of  appeal  professes  to  be  delivered  in  the 
names  of  persons  styling  themselves,  *  the  Seven  Earls  of  Seot- 

*  land/  and  claiming  a  right,  which  they  have  enjoyed  from  time 
immemorial,  of  supplying,  in  conjunction  with  the  community  of « 
Scotland,  any  vacancy  l£at  occurred  in  the  Scottish  throne,  that 
throne  being  de  jure  and  de  facto  vacant.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
is  disposed  to  admit  the  truth  and  justness  of  this  claim.  He 
considers  the  seven  Earls  to  have  been  *  a  constitutional  body,' 
distinct  and  *  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  estates  of  the  king- 

*  dom,' — ^not  possessing  an  *  electoral  right'  in  the  sense  of  Bu- 
chanan and  other  republican  writers, — but  forming  a  judicial 
body,  which  had  authority,  when  the  throne  was  vacant,  to  award 
it  to  the  persons,  who,  by  the  usages  and  institutions  of  the 
monarchy,  had  the  best  right  to  it.  On  that  point,  we  are  at 
issue  with  him.  We  believe  that  no  such  constitutional  body 
existed  in  Scotland ;  that  in  that  kingdom,  as  in  other  Teutonic 
states,  when  the  throne  was  vacant,  it  was  filled  up,  either  peace- 
ably by  the  ordinary  course  of  succession,  with  consent  of  the 
states ;  or  irregularly  by  force  and  violence,  with  more  or  less 
semblances  of  a  legal  confirmation  from  the  same  authority. 

We  are  far  from  denying  the  general  position  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  that  in  the  middle  ages,  as  at  present,  elections  were 
frequently  made,  and  judicial  determinations  given  by  persons, 
varioiisly  chosen  and  appointed,  acting  in  the  name,  and  invested 
with  the  authority  of  larger  and  more  numerous  bodies  of  men. 
We  admit  also,  to  the  fullest  extent  he  can  desire,  that  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Scottish  monarchy  was  *  exceedingly  vague  and  unde- 

*  termined;'  and  that  on  every  demise,  the  throne  might  almost 
be  considered  as,  dejure  as  well  as  defacto^  vacant.  But  we  see 
no  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  fixed  rules, 
our  barbarous  ancestors  had  the  foresight  to  establish  a  select 
body  of  seven  Earls,  and  confer  upon  them  the  right  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  competitors  for  the  throne,  and  award  it  to  the  person 
who  had  the  best  right  to  it.  When  the  crown  was  contested,  as 
from  the  differences  between  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  laws  of  suc- 
cession, was  frequently  the  case  in  Scotland,  the  decision,  if  not 
effected  entirely  by  force,  was  probably  left,  as  in  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  to  the  states  of  the  kingdom ;  and  by  them  deter- 
mined according  to  the  predominant  interests  and  partialities  of 
the  moment. 

We  object  to  the  theory  of  the  seven  Earls,  because, 
1.  There  is  no  other  mention  of  such  a  constitutional  body  in 
any  Scotch  or  English  document  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury, though  the  succession  to  the  Scottish  monarchy  during  a 
great  part  of  that  period  was  exceedingly  irregular,  and  the  devia- 
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tions  from  the  direct  course  of  descent  very  numerous.  When 
Donald  succeeded  Malcolm  Canmore — when  Duncan  dispossessed 
Donald — ^when  Donald  resumed  the  sceptre  on  the  slaughter  of 
Duncan — and  when  Donald  was  finally  deprived  of  his  crown 
and  liberty  by  Edgar — ^we  hear  of  foreign  and  domestic  violence 
effectuating  these  revolutions,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  con- 
stitutional confirmation  of  any  of  them  by  the  seven  Earls.  In 
the  reigns  of  David,  Malcolm,  William,  and  Alexander  IL,  we 
are  told  of  insurrections  in  various  parts  of  Scotland  by  pretend- 
ers, on  one  ground  or  other,  to  the  tnrone ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of 
this  college  of  Earls,  who  are  supposed  to  have  had  judicial 
authority  conferred  upon  them,  by  the  immemorial  law  and  cus- 
tom of  the  monarchy,  to  put  an  end  to  these  unhappy  disturb- 
ances. It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  we  have  no  Scottish  historians  of 
that  period,  while  there  are  so  many  English  chroniclers,  who 
treat  minutely  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  from  none  of  whom, 
nor  indeed  from  any  document  in  existence,  except  those  muti- 
lated fragments  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  is  an  atom  of  informa- 
tion to  be  derived  concerning  this  supreme  and  paramount  Hody, 
the  superintendents  and  conservators  of  the  Scottish  monarchy. 

2.  '  According  to  the  earlier  laws  of  succession,'  says  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  *  throughout  Europe,  the  heir,  whether  lineal 
^  or  collateral,  possessed  only  an  inchoate  right  to  the  throne,  and 

*  which  required  recognition  or  confirmation  by  some  competent 

*  authority  to  perfect  its  validity.'  To  this  doctrine  we  readily 
subscribe ;  and  applying  it  to  Scotland,  we  find  in  various  occa- 
sions, on  the  demise  of  a  King,  the  formal  recognition  of  his  suc- 
cessor, not  by  the  seven  Earls,  but  by  the  prelates  and  nobles, 
who,  as  in  other  Teutonic  nations,  were  called  upon  to  exercise 
that  privilege.  On  the  death  of  Malcolm  IV.,  the  prelates  and 
proceres  of  the  kingdom  met  at  Scone,  and^  appointed  (assump- 
serunt)  his  brother  William  to  be  their  King,  *  After  William, 
his  son  Alexander  II.  was  assumed  or  recognised  as  King  by 
the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  the  Earls  of  Strathern,  Athol,  Angus, 
Menteith,  Buchan,.  and  many  others  of  the  three  estates  ;f  and 
on  the  demise  of  Alexander  II.  an  assembly  was  held  of  Prelates, 
Earls,  Barons  and  Knights,  for  the  coronation  of  his  son  Alex- 
ander III.,  a  boy  not  eight  years  old;  and  though  a  question 
arose,  whether  he  ought  to  be  crowned  before  he  was  knighted, 
it  was  not  objected  to  the  proceeding  that  there  were  seven 
Earls  in  the  kingdom  whose  consent  was  previously  necJessary  for 
his  recognition.  J 


*  Scoticbronicon^  yiii,  12t        f  Ibt  ix.  I.        :|:  lb.  x«  h 
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S.  If  we  are  to  believe  Hoveden,*  a  contemporary  autiior  of 
tlie  highest  credit,  an  attempft  was  made  by  WilUam  of  Scotland 
to  alter  the  succession  to  the  Scottish  throne.  Despairing  of 
issue  male,  he  proposed  to  settle  the  crown  on  his  daughter 
Margaret,  to  the  exclusion  of  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  his 
brother.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion,  on  which  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  seven  Earls  of  Scotland  would  have  come 
forward  and  taken  the  prominent  part  that  belonged  to  their 
station  and  privileges,  it  was  in  a  case  like  this,  when  the  law  of 
succession  was  about  to  be  changed.  But  of  them  and  of  their 
supposed  prerogative  we  hear  not  a  word.  We  are  told  that 
several  persons  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  King's  wishes ; 
but  that  Earl  Patrick  and  many  others  opposed  them, — saying  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  Scotland  to  admit  a  female  to  the  throne, 
while  there  was  a  brother  or  a  nephew  of  the  reigning  King  that . 
had  a  right  to  it.  Was  Earl  Patrick,  it  may  be  asked,  one  of  the 
privileged  peers,  who,  by  immemorial  custom,  had  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  Scottish  crown  when  it  became  vacant?  Most 
certainly  not.  Earl  Patrick  was  Earl  of  Dunbar — of  recent 
establishment — a  Saxon  by  descent — and  totally  unconnected  with 
ancient  Albania  and  its  institutions. 

4.  The  transaction  that  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  a 
legal  adjudication  of  the  Scottish  sceptre,  is  the  recognition  of 
the  Maid  of  Norway  as  presumptive  heiress  of  the  throne  in  the 
lifetime  of  her  grandfather  Alexander  III.  The  record  is  still  in 
existence,  and  contains  the  authority  by  which  it  was  made. 
There  is  no  mention  in  it  of  any  select  body,  without  \vhose 
concurrence,  according  to  the  theory  we  are  now  discussing,  it 
could  not  have  been  valid.  It  is  attested  by  all  the  Earls  of 
Scotland,  thirteen  in  number,  and  by  twenty-five  Barons ;  and 
the  obligation  it  contains  is  placed,  not  under  the  safeguard  of 
seven  Earls,  but  of  eleven  Bishops,  f 

5.  On  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Alexander  III.  the 
custody  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  unprovided  for,  was  not 
assumed  by  this  supposed  electoral  body,  but  was  committed  by 
the  states  of  the  kingdom  to  two  Bishops,  two  Earls,  and  two 
Barons  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  two  Earls,  it  continued,  till  the 
decease  of  Margaret,  in  the  hands  of  the  two  Bishops  and  two 
•Barons,  without  a  single  Earl  having  been  added  to  their  number. 

6.  The  community  of  Scotland  having  been  informed  that 
Edward^ had  procured  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  for  the 
marriage  of  his  son  Edward  with  their  young  Queen  the  Maid  of 


*  Savile,  f.  430  b. 


t  Faderd,  i.  638. 
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Norway,  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  alliance  by  a  letter 
addressed  to  him,  not  in  the  name  of  the  seven  dominant  Earls, 
but  in  the  names  of  the  four  Guardians  of  Scotland,  and  of  ten 
Bishops,  twelve  Earls  (the  Earl  of  Fife  being  a  minor),  twenty- 
three  Abbots,  eleven  Priors,  and  forty-eight  Barons,* 

7.  We  are  told  in  one  of  the  mutilated  scraps  saved  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  from  destruction,  that  when  William  of  Scot^ 
land  became  the  liegeman  of  the  English  crown  for  his  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  the  seven  Earls  became  bound  by  oath  to  the  King 
and  to  the  crown  of  England,  that  if  their  King  ^  should  ever  in 
'  any  wise  re&ise  obedience  to  the  King  of  England,'  they  should 
*  redress  the  same/f  Fortunately  we  have  still  preserved  the 
original  act  of  submission  made  by  William  the  Lion  to  Henry 
11.  of  England.  We  find  in  it  no  mention  of  the  seven  Earls. 
We  find  in  it,  indeed,  the  obligation  alluded  to  in  the  fragment ; 
but  it  was  an  obligation  contracted,  not  by  any  particular  body 
in  Scotland,  but  by  aU  the  Bishops,  Earls,  and  Barons  of  the 
kingdom .:(:  Yet,  such  is  the  blindness  of  system,  in  minds  even 
the  most  acute  and  intelligent,  that  this  very  false  allegation  is 
quoted  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  ||  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  his 
theory,  that  there  were  seven  Earls  in  Scotland,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct body,  and  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  estates  of  the  king- 
dom. 

8.  That  Bruce  himself  affixed  a  different  meaning  from  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  to  the  appeal,  and  to  the  other  instruments 
where  the  seven  Earls  are  mentioned,  is  apparent  from  the  state- 
ment he  haa  given  of  his  recognition  as  presumptive  heir  of  the 
crown  in  the  lifetime  of  Alexander  II.  Supposing  the  seven 
Earls  to  have  been  a  constitutional  body,  invested  with  the 
privileges  attributed  to  them  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  a  stronger 
case  cannot  be  imagined  for  their  interposition  than  the  adjudi- 
cation of  a  doubtful  right  to  the  crown.  But  who  were  the 
persons  assembled  by  Alexander  II.  to  determine  that  question? 
Not  the  seven  Earls  alone,  but  the  nobiles  et  magnates  regni 
ScoticB,  with  the  Bishops,  and  as  many  clerks  and  laymen  as  he 
could  bring  together.  §  By  whose  assent  was  Bruce  on  that 
occasion  declared  presumptive  heir  of^the  crown?  Not  by 
judgment  of  the  seven  Earls,  but  par  comun  assent  des  Evesqties, 

ConteZj  et  de  son  Bamage,  ^ 

From  these  petitions  of  Bruce,  it  seems  to  us  clear  that  he 
did  not,  like  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  understand,  by  the  seven  Earls 
of  ScoUand,  a  separate  body,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 


*  Foedera,  i.  780.        f  No.  V.  and  Introd.  xix.      f  Foedera,  i.  31. 
B  Introd.  XXXV.  §  No.  IV.  4.  f  No.  VII.  7. 
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munity,  and  invested  with  privileges  in  which  the  other  Earls 
did  not  participate ;  but  that  the  seven  Earls  of  the  appeai, 
whose  rights  he  proclaims,  were  the  Earls  of  his  own  party,  or 
the  Earls  assumed  to  be  of  his  own  party,  who  formed  a  majority 
of  the  Scottish  Earls,  and  against  whose  wishes  and  inclinations 
two  of  the  Guardians  and  their  adherents  were  disposed  to  raise 
John  Baliol  to  the  throne.  Looking  to  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings in  this  competition  for  the  Scottish  crown,  we  find  among 
the  nominees,  and  consequently  partisans  of  Bruce,  five  Earls, 
viz. — the  Earls  of  March,  Mar,  Menteith,  Athol,  and  Lennox ; 
and,  adding  to  them  his  own  son,  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  the 
Earl  of  Fife  (a  child  only  five  years  old),  who  is  expressly  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  seven  appellants — we  have  the  mystic 
number  completed,  and  the  illusion  of  our  modem  theorists  dis- 
pelled. Among  the  nominees  of  Baliol,  we  have  four  Earls, 
viz. — the  Earls  of  Angus,  Buchan,  Ross,  and  Strathern ;  none 
of  whom  can  be  supposed  to  have  joined  in  the  appeal  against 
their  own  candidate.  The  Earls  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland 
appear  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  competition.  The  seven 
JBarls  who  appealed  must  therefore  have  been  those  we  have 
enumerated  as  adherents  of  Bruce,  with  the  addition  of  the  Earl 
of  Fife,  whose  infancy  ought  to  have  precluded  him  from  taking 
part  in  any  public  proceeding,  but  whom  they  nevertheless 
assumed  as  one  of  their  number,  to  give  them  the  semblance  of 
a  majority  of  Earls.  But  did  the  six  Earls  who  really  espou- 
sed the  interests  of  Bruce  possess  the  most  ancient  earldoms,  to 
which,  if  to  any,  this  immemorial  right  must  have  been  attached? 
Were  the  partisans  of  Baliol,  and  the  neutrals,  mushroom  Earls 
who  had  sprung  up  since  this  great  constitutional  privilege  had 
been  attached  to  the  others  ?  By  no  means.  Among  the  parti- 
sans of  Bruce  were  the  Earls  of  March  and  Carrick,  neither  of 
whom  derived  his  title  from  Scotland  proper.  Among  the  friends 
of  Baliol  was  the  Earl  of  Strathern ;  and  among  the  neutrals,  the 
Earl  of  Caithness,  who  held  two  of  the  most  ancient  earldoms  in 
Scotland.  In  no  point  of  view  will  the  system  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  bear  the  test  of  examination.  Of  the  seven  most 
ancient  Earls  who  derived  their  titles  from  ancient  Scotland,  one 
was  neutral,  two  were  partisans  of  Baliol,  one  an  infant,  though 
his  name  be  improperly  inserted  in  the  appeal,  and  only  three  ad- 
herents of  Bruce. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  bolster  the  theory  of  the  seven 
Earls  by  the  help  of  Cruithne,  or  Cruithen,  father  of  the  Picts, 
and  his  seven  sons,  who  ruled  over  and  gave  their  names  to  the 
seven  provinces  into  which  Scotland  proper  was  anciently  divi- 
ded ;-— a  division  still  existing,  it  is  pretenaed^  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
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tury.  Of  Cruithen,  or  Cruithne,  and  his  seven  sons,  we  shall 
say  nothing;  but,  on  the  supposed  division  of  Scotland  into 
seven  provinces  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  the  venerable  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  from 
whom  this  intelligence  is  supposed  to  come,  did  not  inforih  the 
anonymous  reporter  of  the  story,  that  Scotland  was  divided  in 
his  time  into  seven  provinces,  but  that  it  was  so  divided  in  the 
days  of  Cruithne,  and  his  sons,  who  had  flourished  more  than  1 000 
years  before,*  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  to  do  him  justice,  makes 
no  farther  use  of  this  piece  of  history,  than  to  remark,t  in  support 
of  his  theory,  that  ancient  Albania  was  divided  into  seven  pro- 
vinces ;  and  to  quote  a  legendary  tale  of  St  Andrew  appearing  to 
Ungust,  King  of  the  Picts,  as  he  was  a-walking,  cum  septem 
comitibus  amicissimis.X     But,  when  he  adds  that  *  a  portion  of 

*  the  earldom,  whom  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  consider  as  being 

*  other  than  the  seven  Earls,  endeavoured  to  execute  judgment 

*  of  forfaulter  against    Malcolm   IV.,   and    to  place   another 

*  Sovereign  on  the  throne,'  we  suspect  that  he  has  not  consulted 
with  his  usual  care  the  original  authorities  for  the  transaction  to 
which  he  alludes.  On  the  return  of  Malcolm  IV.  from  Tou- 
louse, where  he  had  served  in  the  army  of  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land, Earl  Fereteaht,  or  Feretach,  and  five  other  Earls,  offended 
with  him  for  the  subservient  part  he  had  acted  under  the  English 
Monarch,  besieged  him  in  Perth,  and  attempted,  but  without 
success,  to  secure  his  person.  Such  is  the  brief  account  of  this 
affair  given  by  Hoveden  and  Melrose,  the  only  contemporary  au- 
thor! ties.§  The  Earls  engaged  in  it  were  not  seven  in  number, 
but  six.  There  was  no  judgment  of  forfaulter  to  be  executed, 
but  a  conspiracy  of  discontented  nobles,  indignant  with  their 
King  on  account  of  his  journey  to  France  in  the  train  of  Henry 
II.  of  England.  The  Continuator  of  Fordun,  who  wrote  250 
years  afterwards,  has  engrafted  on  this  outline  the  story  of  a 
threatening  message  sent  to  Malcolm  at  Toulouse,  saying, — *  We 

*  will  not  have  Henry  to  rule  over  us.'  But  even  Bower  has  not 
a  word  about  a  seventh  Earl — of  a  judgment  of  forfaulter— or 
of  any  competitor  with  Malcolm  for  the  Scottish  throne.  On 
the  contrary,  he  acquits  the  conspirators  of  any  selfish  or  traitor- 
ous intentions,  knd,  to  the  scandal  of  Lord  Hailes,  he  praises 
them  for  their  zeal,  reipvblic(B  tuitione.  The  insurgents  having 
failed  in  their  enterprises,  the  clergy  interposed  and  reconciled 
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tbem  with  the  King.*  Wyntown,  in  relating  the  same  story, 
mentions  only  six  'earls,  or  *  mayster-men,'  as  he  calls  theoGi, 
engaged  in  the  insurrection ;  but  with  *  Feretawche/  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy,  he  conjoins  *  Gyllan- 

*  drys  Ergemauche't — cabalistic  names,  which  have  been  trans- 
muted into  an  unknown  Earl  of  Ross,  and  into  a  son  of  William  - 
Fitzduncan,  Lord  of  Craven,  known  in  English  provincial  history 
as  the  ^  Boy  of  Egremont,'  who  died  in  his  nonage,  and  probably 
never  set  his  foot  in  Scotland. 

From  No.  VI.  to  No.  XVIII.  inclusive,  the  documents 
published  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  consist  of  the  petitions,  pleas, 
and  replications  of  Bruce  and  BalioL  These  documents  are  in 
a  very  mutilated  state,  but  they  are  curious  and  valuable.  They 
supply  some  chasms  in  the  Great  Roll,  and  show  with  what 
care  and  subtility  the  case  was  argued  on  both  sides ;  affording, 
as  the  editor  has  justly  remarked,  an  indirect  proof  of  the 
confidence  reposed  by  both  parties  in  the  fairness  of  the  tribunal 
appointed  to  decide  upon  tneir  claims.  They  give  also  some 
account,  though  from  the  decay  of  the  MSS.  a  most  imperfect 
one,  of  the  acts  of  violence  committed  by  Bruce  and  his  turbulent 
adherents  during  the  lifetime  of  Margaret  We  have  little 
doubt  that  a  desire  to  efface  the  impression  left  by  these  outrages 
was  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  Bruce,  with  such  criminal 
alacrity,  to  make  his  court  to  Edward,  by  sacrificing  the 
independence  of  the  Scottish  crown ;  which,  as  a  competitor  for 
that  dignity,  he  ought  to  have  been  the  last  to  give  up. 

From  No.  XIX.  to  No.  XLI.  inclusive,  we  have  mutilated 
fragments,  from  the  returns  to  the  circular  writs,  *  addressed  to 
^  the  cathedrals  and  principal  monasteries  throughout  England, 

*  commanding  them  to  search  their  chronicles  and  archives  for 

*  all  matters  relating  to  Scotland,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the 

*  King  under  their  common  seals.'  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  pro- 
nounces a  panegyric  on  Edward  for  the  fairness  of  this  enquiry ; 
and  lauds  the  monks  and  chapters  for  their  honesty  in  not 
&bricating  deeds  of  a  more  decided  character  than  the  extracts 
they  produced.  To  us,  the  whole  proceeding  wears  a  suspicious 
character.  If  the  Kings  of  Scotland  had  been  liegemen  of  the 
English  crown  for  their  kingdom  of  Scotland,  proofs  of  the  fact 
could  not  have  been  wanting  in  the  public  archives  of  England; 
where,  from  the  time  of  Richard  and  John,  all  acts  of  the 
government  and  proceedings  even  of  the  courts  of  law  had  been 
regularly  enrolled.     With  regard  to  the  evidence  furnished  by 
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die  monasteries  and  cathedrals,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
specimens  we  have  here  printed,  which  are  chiefly  extracts  from 
well-known  chronicles,  it  could  have  been  of  no  historical 
importance  had  it  been  entire ;  and,  reduced  as  it  is  at  present  to 
mere  scraps  and  disjointed  words  or  phrases,  it  is  utterly  worth- 
less, and  might  have  been  omitted  by  the  editor  without  the 
slightest  loss  to  the  public.  The  only  variation  we  have  met 
from  oar  common  histories  which  appears  to  us  of  the  smallest 
value,  is  in  the  return  from  St  Mary's  Huntingdon,  which 
makes  Duncan,  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  to  have  been  slain  by 
the  Earl  of  Morifth  (Moray)  instead  of  the  Earl  of  Memis,  as 
stated  by  Fordun  and  Wyntown,  There  was  no  Earl  of  Memis 
in  Scotland. 

No.  XLII.  is  a  petition  of  Baliol  for  the  remission  of  debts 
due  by  him,  in  his  private  capacity,  to  the  English  King ;  and 
No.  XLIII.  is  a  draft  of  the  judgment  pronounced  against  him 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  crown. 

From  No,  XLIV.  to  No.  CVIII.  are  such  of  the  instruments 
of  homage  and  submission  rendered  by  the  Scotch  nobility  and 
gentry  to  Edward  as  are  still  extant  in  the  Chapter-House. 
'  Besides  correcting  in  many  cases  the  readings  of  the  Ragman 
^  Rolls,  they  supply  some  instruments  not  found  upon  those 

*  documents.' 

From  No.  CIX.  to  No.  CLVIII.  is  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  documents  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland  during  the 
latter  years  of  Edward  I.  In  the  work  itself  they  follow  one 
another  in  nearly  chronological  order;  and  in  the  introduction 
they  are  dassified  and  arranged  under  different  heads  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  and  illustrated  with  remarks.  Some  of  these 
documents  have  considerable  value,  and  throw  much  light  on  that 
distracted  period  of  Scottish  history. 

Among  these  papers  is  a  French  version*  of  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  Pope  by  the  Earls  and  Barons  assembled  in 
Parliament  at  Lincoln,  which  Su:  Francis  Palgrave  has  printed, 
as  he  tells  us,  *  on  account  of  the  contemporaneous  explanation 

*  which  it  affords  of  the  phraseology  of  the  original.'  In  the 
original  letter  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  is  said  to  have  been 
fkodale  ah  antiquo  to  the  Kings  of  England,  by  which  modern 
writers  have  understood  that  it  was  *  an  ancient  fief  of  the  Kings 

*  of  England ;'  and,  arguing  on  that  ground,  they  have  contended 

*  against  the  validity  of  the  English  claims,  because  they  did  not 

*  find  the   English  supremacy  connected  with  a  strict  feudal 
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*  tenure.*  In  the  French  version  of  the  letter  preserved  in  the 
Chapter- House,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  is  said  to  have  been 

fiable  dCaunciennete  to  the  Kings  of  England ;  an  expression 
which  the  learned  editor  renders  by  *  dependent  or  tributary/ 
Wht^t  git^und  he  has  for  his  translation  of  the  word  f4able^  and 
where  he  found  that  Scotland  had  been  anciently  tributary  to 
the  Kings  of  England,  he  has  not  told  us.  But  we  suspect  that 
the  conclusion  he  draws,  that  the  English  dominion  over  Scot- 
land was  ^  one  of  a  peculiar  nature,  a  special  tenure  arising  out 

*  of  the  ancient  dependence  of  the  Scottish  Regulus  upon  the 

*  Anglo-Saxon  Bretwalda,  Basileus  or  Emperor,  and  not  to  be 
^  cramped'  (and  consequently  not  be  enlarged^  <  by  arg^uments 

*  to  be  drawn  from  a  later  jurisprudence,'  would  have  proved  as 
little  satis&ctory  to  Edward  as  to  Wallace.  It  was  no  such  airy 
sovereignty  that  Edward  claimed.  The  objects  he  had  in  view 
were  of  a  more  substantial  nature.  His  repeated  summonses  to 
Baliol  to  appear  in  the  English  Parliament  in  reply  to  complaints 
of  the  denial  of  justice  from  his  own  subjects — his  demand  of 
military  succours  in  his  war  with  France— his  mandate  to  the 
King  of  Scotland  to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  shipping  in  the 
Scottish  harbours-^his  directions  to  ms  vassal  to  fulfil  truly  the 
grants  be  had  made  to  particular  persons-^sbow  that  it  was  no 
barren  supremacy  he  coveted,  but  a  real  dominion  over  Scotland, 
with  all  the  fruits  and  benefits  arising  from  it. 

There  seem  to  us  but  two  modes  by  which  proof  can  be  given 
that  one  kingdom  is  dependent  on,  or  subject  to  another.  There 
must  be  adduced  either  a  direct  acknowledgment  of  subjection 
by  homage  rendered  for  the  dependent  kingdom  ;  or  there  must 
be  the  performance  of  such  services  as  imply  dominion  in  the 
superior,  and  subjection  in  the  inferior  state.  In  this  case  nei* 
ther  proof  can  be  brought  forward.  That  the  Kings  of  Scotland 
did  homage  to  the  Kings  of  England,  as  the  Kings  of  England 
did  homage  to  the  Kings  of  France,  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  But, 
for  near  two  hundred  years  before  the  death  of  Alexander  III., 
there  had  been  no  instance,  nor  pretended  instance  (the  tempo- 
rary servitude  of  William  only  excepted),  where  homagfe  had 
been  .rendered  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  If  such  an  instance 
could  have  been  adduced,  why  did  not  Edward  bring  it  forward, 
instead  of  ransacking  monasteries  and  cathedrals  for  the  vague 
tales  and  anile  fables  of  their  recluse  and  credulous  inmates?  \i 
such  homage  had  been  render^  before  the  captivity  of  William, 
why  was  it  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  release  from  prison  that 
he  should  do  homage  de  regno  ScoticB  f  If  the^emission  of  Richard 
did  not  cancel  that  obligation  entirely,  why  is  he  said,  by  a  con- 
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temporary  biatoriaii,*  to  have  by  that  act  declared  William  and 
hie  eucceesors  quUtos  ab  ipso  et  regibua  AngluB  in  perpetumm  de 
onmi  Ugantia  et  subfectione  de  regno  Scotia  f  But,  if  there  was 
no  adknowledgment  of  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland»  were 
there  no  feudal  services  rendered  to  the  English  monarchs  by  the 
Kings  of  Scotland,  which  might  be  considered  an  equivalent  for  a 
dkect  recognition  of  homage?  There  were  none;  and  if  there 
had  been  a  vestige  of  one,  it  would  have  been  produced  by 
Edward*  But,  if  Uiere  was  neither  homage  for  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  nor  any  feudal  right  exercised  by  the  Kings  of  England 
in  Scotland,  what  was  the  English  supremacy  over  that  king^ 
dom  ?     It  was,  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  justly  terms  it,  <  of  a 

*  very  peculiar  nature  * — a  tenure  in  nubibus — to  which  nothing 
but  the  power  of  Edward  and  the  baseness  of  the  Scotch  nobility 
could  have  given,  even  for  the  shortest  time,  an  actual  and  real 
exktence. 

That  Edward  would  have  rejected  with  scorn  the  limitations 
assigned  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  to  his  rights  over  Scotland, 
we  have  not  a  doubt.  It  was  not  as  Bretwalda,  Basileus,  or 
Emperor,  that  he  claimed  the  obedience  of  the  Scots,  but  as 
the  feudal  superior  and  Lord  Paramount  of  Scotlig:id.  When 
Roger  le  Brabazon,  his  Justiciary,  addressed  them  at  Norham, 
he  told  them  plainly  that  his  master  had  convened  them,  tU 
ipse  tanquam  superior  et  directus  dominus  dicti  regni,  per  sup^- 
rkmtatem  et  directum  dominium  hujusmodi^  quod  est  suum^  jus* 
titsiam  fadai  universis  ;^  and  demanded  from  them,  in  feudal 
language,  their  recognition  of  his  superiority  and  direct  domi*- 
nioa  over  Scotland.  The  language  of  Edward  himself  was 
not  different  from  that  of  his  Justiciary.  When  he  directs  his 
justices  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  to  receive  writs  from 
Scotland,  he  assigns  as  his  reason,    <  Quia  regna  Anglia  et 

*  Scoti^  ratione  superioris  dominii  quod  in  eodem  regno  ScotitB 

*  obHnemuSi  benedicto  altissimOy  stmt  conjuncta  ;%  and  in  all  his 
public  acts  after  the  convention  at  Norham  he  styles  himself,  in 
addition  to  his  former  titles,  the  superior  or  Sovereign  Lord  of 
Scotland..  The  claim  of  his  Justiciary  at  Norham,  and  the 
addition  be  afterwards  made  to  his  royal  title,  explain  the  salvo 
under  which  he  accepted  the  homage  of  Alexander,  and  ratified 
the  marriage  articles  between  his  son  Edward  and  Margaret* 
His  claim  was  directed  to  no  antiquated  or  visionary  dignity,  but 
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to  the  feudal  Bupertority  of  Scotland.  As  sueli  it  was  mosde  at 
Norham,  and,  however  unfounded  in  right,  as  such  it  was  accepted 
by  the  Guardians,  competitors,  and  nobles  of  Scotland,  and 
resisted  by  none  till  the  intolerable  yoke  it  imposed  roused 
Wallace  and  the  Scottish  people  to  arms. 

It  is  true  that,  in  one  of  the  petitions  presented  by  Bruce, 
Edward  is  called  by  that  noblemaa  his  Sovereigpi  Lord  and 
Emper(»r ;  and  that  many  a  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kii^  styled 
himself  Basileus  and  Imperator.  But,  where  these  vain-glorious 
epithets  had  any  meaning  at  all,  they  imported,  not  dominion 
over  vassal  kin^,  but  the  denial  of  subjection  to  any  superior. 
They  were  dedarations  of  independence,  and  nothing  more. 
They  proclaimed,  not  the  assertion  of  authority  over  others,  but 
exemption  from  the  authority  of  any  higher  power.  They,  were 
not  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  but  familiar  to  the  petty 
princes  in  Spain  and  other  parts  who  held  themselves  indepen- 
dent of  the  German  and  Byzantine  emperors.  As  to  the  dignity 
of  Bretwalda,  we  doubt  whether  it  ever  had  a  legal  or  permanent 
existence.  It  is  a  word  unknown  to  Bede  and  to  Alfred,  and, 
as  far  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  one 
Bolitary  passage  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  where  it  is  used  to 
designate  those  kings  of  the  Heptarchy  who,  according  to  Bede, 
obtained  for  a  time  a  predominant  authority  over  the  others.  Of 
these  dominant  chiefs,  Bede  enumerates  seven ;  three  ^f  whom 
were  so  far  from  possessing  or  claiming  the  sovereignty  of 
Britain,  that  they  are  expressly  said  to  have  had  no  authority 
beyond  the  Humber ;  and  to  these  seven,  after  an  interruption 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  author  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  adds  Egbert  as  the  eighth.  We  suspect  the  word 
Bretwalda  or  Bryten-wealda  to  have  been  the  coinage  of  the 
Saxon  chronicler ;  and  the  dignity  itself,  as  implying  the  con- 
tinual existence  and  acknowledged  supremacy  of  some  one  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  chiefs  who  had  dominion  over  all  the  others,  we 
believe  to  be  a  mere  imagination  of  later  times.  From  the  death 
of  Oswio  to  the  final  success  of  Egbert,  there  was  nothing  like 
unity  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  states.  They  were  divided  by  the 
Humber  into  two  distinct  and  unconnected  political  systems,  which 
had  few  and  transient  relations,  either  of  war  or  amity,  with  each 
other.  At  the  head  of  the  southern  states  was  either  Mercia  or 
Wessex,  but  generally  the  former.  Northumberland  was  eagaged 
in  frequent  wars  with  Picts,  Scots,  and  Britons  of  Strathclyde,  and 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  with  the  Mercians.  .  With  the  more 
southern  states  Northumberland  seems  to  have  maintained  hardly 
any  relations  but  those  of  religion ;  and,  falling  at  length  a  prey 
to  intestine  dissensions,  it  finally  yielded,  without  resistance,  to 
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Egbert*  llie  superiority  aequired  by  tbat  prince  over  the  other 
Aaglo*  Saxon  kingdoms  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  successors ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Danish  inva- 
ders, and  coalition  of  the  southern  and  northern  states  after  the 
death  of  Edwy,  that  the  whole  of  England  was  united  in  one 
monarchy.  Nor  was  the  union  finally  consolidated  even  then. 
It  was  dksolved  fbr  a  time  after  the  death  of  Canute,  and  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  more  than  a  nominal  existence  under 
the  Confessor. 

These  facts  are  well  known  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave ;  and  yet 
he  talks  as  familiarly  of  the  ancient  dependence  of  the  Scottish 
Regulus  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bretwalda,  as  if  there  had  been 
always  a  Bretwalda  in  existence  to  enforce  or  to  receive  it.  An 
imaginary  being  is  created  to  substantiate  an  imaginary  right. 
It  is  dear,  that  while  there  was  no  Bretwalda  there  could  be  no 
dependence  on  a  Bretwalda;  and  from  the  preceding  facts  it 
appears  that  for  160  years  there  was  no  Bretwalda,  and*  that 
a  person  might  be  styled  Bretwalda  who  had  no  dominion 
north  of  the  Humber.  CEUe,  who  is  counted  the  first  Bret- 
walda, so  far  from  possessing  the  empire  of  Britain,  seems 
never  to  have  emerged  from  the  east  of  Sussex,  where  he  first 
landed ;  and  his  greatest  achievement  seems  to  have  been  the  de- 
struction of  Andredceaster,  a  British  town  in  the  adjacent  weald. 
The  pompous  title  of  Bretwalda,  bestowed  on  so  insignificant  a 
personage,  seems  to  indicate,  that  it  meant  nothing  more  than 
the  chief  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains ;  and  that  it  neither  con- 
veyed, nor  was  supposed  to  convey,  any  claim  to  the  general 
dominion  or  sovereignty  of  the  island. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  Normans  and  Plantagenets 
to  extend  their  domination  over  Scotland,  but  though  occasionally 
successful  for  a  time,  they  were  ultimately  foiled ;  and,  for  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  their  efforts  were 
reduced  to  harmless  protests  in  times  of  amity,  and  to  empty  me- 
naces on  any  appearance  of  war. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  severe  in  his  animadversions  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Scottish  Bishops.  As  religious  men  we  do  not 
vindicate  these  prelates  for  submitting  to  oaths  which  it  is  mani* 
fest  they  intended  to  violate  on  the  first  opportunity.  But  as 
citizens  of  an  independent  state,  we  cannot  blame  them  for  acting 
on  the  maxim,  that  to  keep  an  oath  of  slavery  is  a  neater  sin 
than  perjury.  They  saw  their  countrjrmen  oppressed  by  foreign- 
ers, and  felt  it  to  be  their  first  duty  to  relieve  tnem  from  the  yoke 
that  galled  them.  I'hat  the  oaths  these  prelates  took  were  vo- 
luntary, it  would  require  more  than  Edward's  memorials  to  the 
Pope  to  convince  us. 
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Among  the  memoranda  preserved  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrare, 
there  is  one  which  confirms,  if  further  proof  were  necessary,  the 
share  taken  by  Sir  John  Menteith  in  the  capture  of  Wallace.  To 
the  servant  who  spied  Wallace  a  recompense  is  given  of  forty 
marks,  and  sixty  marks  to  be  divided  among  those  who  assisted 
in  making  him  prisoner.  Immediately  follomng,  is  a  grant  of 
one  hundred  pounds'  in  land  to  Sir  John  Menteith ;  which  there 
can  be  little  doubt  was  made  to  him  for  his  services  on  that  occa- 
sion. It  is  certain  that  Wallace  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  by  persons  in  whom  he  had  confidence ;  but  we  agree 
with  Lord  Hailes,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Menteith  was,  or 
professed  to  be  his  friend.  Menteith  was  at  that  time  sheriff 
of  Dunbartonshire  and  constable  of  Dunbarton  castle,  and  so 
high  in  favour  with  the  English  monarch,  that  in  the  mock 
Parliament  on  Scottish  affairs  held  in  London,  his  name,  as  one 
of  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  was  substituted  by  the  express 
command  of  Edward,  in  the  place  of  Earl  Patrick,  who  x;ould  not 
attend.^  But  though  guiltless  of  treachery  to  Wallace,  we  must 
confess  our  cbncem  that  a  person,  rewarded  for  the  sacrifice  of 
one  to  whom  his  country  is  so  greatly  beholden,  should  have  been 
ever  admitted  into  favour  by  Robert  the  Bruce. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  volume  without  expressing  our 
approbation  of  the  clear  and  succinct  analysis  of  its  contents 
given  in  the  introduction.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  publications 
edited  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  he  may  be  censured  by  his  ene- 
mies and  detractors  for  the  large  and  extensive  commentary  he 
has  annexed  to  the  original  papers  he  has  printed.  We  feel,  on 
the  contrary,  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  the  facilities  he  has 
afforded  to  his  readers  of  profiting  by  the  documents  he  has  pub- 
lished. We  are  persuaded  that  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the 
progress  of  historical  literature  than  such  expositions  of  the  ma- 
terials of  history  as  will  attract,  not  mere  antiquarians,  but  men 
of  enlarged  and  cultivated  minds  to  peruse  them ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  see,  that  in  the  recent  publications  of  the  Record  Com- 
mission, this  practice  has  been  very  generally  followed. 

^  In  his  appendix.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  published,  and  in 
his  introduction  exposed,  the  forgeries  of  Harding,  some  of 
which  seem  to  have  deceived  our  most  recent  historians.  These 
spurious  documents  appear  to  have  been  received  by  the  English 
Government  as  authentic ;  and  the  felsifier  was  rewarded,  though 
in  his  opinion  inadequately,  for  his  exertions.  For  what  purpose 
he  was  countenanced,  if  not  employed  in  this  service,  does  not 


*  Ryley,  503.    Parliamentary  Writs,  I.  160. 
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appear.  James  the  First  of  Scotland  was  prisoner  in  England 
when  Harding  began  his  foi^eries;  and  Henry  V.,  to  whom 
they  were  shown  at  Vincennes,  seems  to  have  been  deceived  into 
a  belief  that  the  deeds  produced  to  him  were  genuine.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  onginal  object  of  the  English  in  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  this  impostor,  they  judged  wisely,  on  reflection, 
that  it  was  better  to  unite  the  royal  families  of  England  and 
Scotland  by  marriage,  than  to  revive  find  prosecute  obsolete 
claims  which  had  been  so  often  tried  and  defeated. 


AnT.  IIL — Henrietta  Temple^  a  Love  Story.  By  the  Author  of 
<  Vivian  Grey.'  3  vols.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  London : 
1837. 

Venetia.     By  the  Author  of  *  Vivian  Grey,'  and  *  Henrietta 
*  Temple.'     3  vols.  8vo.     London :  1887. 

rr^HESB  are  works  of  more  than  ordinary  pretensions, — both  deal* 
-^  ing  with  difficult  and  elevated  themes ;  the  former  professinfir 
to  repi^esent  the  passion  of  love  in  its  most  sudden  and  poetical 
form ;  the  latter  attempting,  with  scarcely  even  the  shadow  of 
disguise,  to  delineate  the  characters  of  Shelley  and  Lord  Byron. 
Were  we  to  say  that  in  these  bold  attempts  Mr  D*Israeli  (for  we 
suppose  it  is  now  needless  %o  treat  the  author  as  an  anonymous 
novelist)  has  entirely  failed,  we  should  be  doing  injustice  to  the 
talent,  liveliness,  and  eloquence  which  both  works  not  unfre- 
quently  display :  were  we,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  he  has 
produced  any  very  finished,  striking,  or  original  picture,  either  of 
passion  or  character, — or  realized  in  any  high  degree  the  ideal 
conception  at  which  he  seems  to  have  aimed,  we  should  be  doing 
still  greater  injustice  to  the  cause  of  good  sense,  consistency  of 
character,  and  moderation  of  expression.  The  marks  of  crudity  in 
the  conception,  and  of  haste  in  the  execution,  which  are  every  where 
visible,  are  not  indeed  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  when  it  is  kept 
in  mind  that  both  these  novels,  each  consisting  of  the  established 
number  of  three  volumes,  have  made  their  appearance  within 
a  year ;  and,  even  if  a  more  patient  attention  had  been  be- 
stowed on  the  plan  of  the  story,  or  the  details  of  character 
and  dialogue,  we  have  the  greatest  doubt  whether  the  result 
would  have  been  such  as  to  satisfy  our  idea  of  a  good  novel  or 
romance.  But  unquestionably  much  which  at  present  mars  and 
impairs  the  effect  of  some  of  the  best  scenes— many  overwrought 
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incidents  and  improbable  changes  of  conduct  in  the  charactei 
many  redundancies,  extravagances,  and  even  vulgarities  of  ex- 
pression, which  seriously  detract  from  the  pleasure  these  volumes 
are  calculated  to  afford, — ^might  have  been  avoided  by  a  more 
careful  revision,  and  a  little  additional  severity  towards  those 
dukia  vitia  of  style  which  seem  to  be  the  sin  by  which  the  author 
is  most  easily  beset 

We  have  said  that  we  doubt  whether,  even  with  all  proper  ap- 
pliances, Mr  D'Israeli  could  produce  a  really  good  work  of  fiction. 
He  appears  to  us  to  want  some  of  the  most  essential  elements  of 
a  great  novelist.  The  calm,  the  natural,  the  simply  grand  are  not 
his  field ;  the  startling,  the  improbable,  both  in  character  and  in- 
cident, have  a  dangerous  charm  for  him  ;  he  moves  forward,  not 
with  steady  progression,  but  in  hurried  bursts,  with  strange  im- 

Eassioned  movements ;  he  does  not  possess,  but  is  possessed  by 
is  imagination  ;  excited  himself,  he  involves  the  reader  in  the  same 
atmosphere  of  turbulence ; — hurries  him  forward  without  repose, 
and  leaves  him  often  at  the  end  of  some  of  his  most  striking 
scenes  with  the  feeling  of  exhaustion.  There  is  also  a  want  of 
directness  and  reality  about  his  passion ;  if  he  feels  strongly,  he 
has  not  the  power  of  communicating  a  corresponding  feeling  to 
his  readers ;  we  perceive  rather  the  reflection  or  shadow  of 
feeling  than  the  thing  itself;  and  even  after  his  most  laboured 
passages,  can  at  the  utmost  go  no  farther  than  Othello's  exclama- 
tion, ^  O  "^qW  painted  passion !'  At  least  we  can  say,  in  idl  can- 
dour, that,  with  every  wish  to  abandon  our  feelings  to  the  impulses 
otthe  story,  we  have  not,  in  the  perusal  of  these  novels,  felt  that 
emotion — that  involuntary  reciprocity  of  feeling  of  which  every 
one  is  conscious  in  reading  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  fic- 
titious composition. 

His  passionate  vein,  too,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  only  too  much 
prolonged,  but  is  generally  introduced  too  soon,  and  with  too 
little  preparation :  ere  we  have  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  characters,  we  are  expected  to  sympathize  with  the  wildest 
bursts  of  excited  feeling ;  and  the  natural  consequence  is,  first, 
that  our  sympathies  must,  in  the  course  of  the  three  volunies, 
be  more  than  once  worn  out ;  and  next,  that  the  writer,  like 
a  musician  who  commences  in  too  high  a  key,  and  is  un- 
able to  play  up  to  his  opening  strain,  often  appears  cold, 
languid,  and  unimpassioned  towards  his  conclusion.  Even  the 
eloquence  of  these  tales — for  eloquence  they  do  possess — is  not 
so  much  the  eloquence  which  springs  from  original  thought 
or  new  illustration,  as  the  eloquence  of  well-rounded  sentences, 
and  the  dexterous  applications  of  old  imagery, — that  eloquence, 
'  che  spande  diparlar  si  largo  fiume ;' — the  '  limbs  and  flourishes' 
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of  oratory,  rather'than  Its  soul.  Their  philosophy,  too,  we  think, 
upon  the  whole,  is  either  not  very  new,  or  not  very  true ;  and 
too  often  enveloped  in  a  veil  of  words,  through  which  its  real 
shape  and  aspect  are  scarcely  discernible.  But  we  should  except 
from  this  general  remark,  some  of  his  observations  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  love ;  the  moral  phenomena  of  which  he  has  certainly 
studied  with  great  care,  and  on  which  many  of  his  observations 
are  distinguished  by  novelty  and  fineness  of  discrimination,  and 
embellished  by  much  grace  and  beauty  of  expression. 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr  D' Israeli,  in  his  'Vivian  Grey,'  chose 
at  first,  with  very  considerable  tact  and  accuracy  of  perception,  the 
precise  department  in  which  he  was  most  fitted  to  excel — namely, 
the  execution  of  rapid  and  dashing  sketches  of  incident  and 
character,  unfettered  by  any  close  connexion  or  consistency  ;  and 
that,  though  carrying  into  every  thing  he  undertakes  a  portion  of 
the  same  liveliness  and  cleverness  of  execution,  he  is  obviously  far 
less  at  home  in  the  field  of  regular  and  systematic  composition 
than  in  that  fairy  land  of  imagination,  emancipated  from  all  uneasy 
trammels  of  reality  or  probability,  in  which  he  chose  in  the  outset 
to  disport  himself.  He  has  himself  characterised  his  '  Vivian  Grey' 
— the  earliest  of  his  works,  at  least  the  earliest  with  which  we  are 
acquainted — as   '  a  hot  and  hurried  sketch  as  ever  was  penned; 

*  but  like  its  subject — for  what  is  youth  but  a  sketch — a  brief  hour 

*  of  principles  unsettled — passions  unrestrained,  powers  unde- 

*  veloped,  and  purposes  unexecuted  ?'  A  hot  and  hurried  sketch 
undoubtedly  it  was ;  but,  springing  as  it  did  naturally  from  the 
mind  of  the  author,  it  exhibited  the  first  forms  which  the  creations 
of  his  mind  assumed. — Bold,  unstudied,  almost  audacious,  both 
in  conception  and  execution;  —  always  piquing  curiosity,  even 
where  it  provoked  criticism  or  roused  opposition  by  the  singularity 
or  heterodoxy  of  its  opinions;  and  nowand  then  startlingthe  reader 
by  a  thought  either  new  in  itself,  or  presented  with  some  novelty 
of  illustration,  we  must  fairly  avow  that,  with  all  its  faults,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a  much  more  readable  production  than  either  of 
the  more  regular  and  imposing  performances  on  which  it  would 
appear  Mr  D'Israeli  would  be  rather  inclined  to  peril  his  fame. 
It  did  not  indeed  aim  at  very  high  objects,  but  what  it  aimed  at 
it  accomplished  with  considerable  success.  Within  the  sphere 
which  its  author  had  selected  for  the  extravagant  excursions  of 
his  &ncy,  he  dashed  about  with  a  rapid,  reckless  freedom  of 
movement,  in  itself  not  ungraceful  or  unattractive,  and  leaving 
an  impression  of  mental  vigour  not  yet  applied  to  the  fittest  ends, 
but  likely  to  effect  much  when  controlled  by  maturer  judgment, 
and  the  influence  of  better  models  than  those  from  which  his 
nund  appears  to  have  taken  its  first  tone  in  fictitious  composition; 
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' — namely,  the  gloom  of  Childe  Harold,  and  its  sceptical  philoso- 
phy of  life,  alternating  with  the  wild  gaiety  and  cynical  moekerjr 
of  Don  Juan. 

It  is  needless  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  those  who  have 
read  *  Vivian  Grey,'  its  improbability  in  plot,  or  its  incongruity 
in  character.  In  fact,  it  made  no  more  pretension  to  probability 
than  a  nursery  tale  ;  all  connexion  between  causes  and  effects,  as. 
they  are  usually  found  to  exist  in  the  world,  was  coolly  set  at 
defiance;  marvels,  moral,  political,  and  physical,  were  heaped 
upon  each  other ;  the  hero  moved  through  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, unheard-of  sbrapes,  and  moving  accidents  of  the  most 
portentous  character,  with  the  ease  and  coolness  with  which 
some  knight  of  old  passed  through  the  innocuous  and  unsub- 
stantial flames  that  surrounded  the  enchanted  castles  of  Fairy 
Land.  He  has  but  to  speak  a  few  not  very  wise  or  wonderful 
words,  and  he  achieves  a  political  revolution  ;  Archduchesses  sink 
into  his  arms '  almost  at  the  first  interview ;  consumptive  young 
ladies  confess  their  love,  and  expire  at  the  same  moment;  the 
schemes  of  gamblers  are  baffled  by  his  foresight  and  presence 
of  mind ;  tornadoes  which  destroy  every  thing  else,  pass  harm- 
less by  him ;  in  short,  he  bears  about  him  a  charmed  life,  and 
a  talisman  before  which  all  obstacles  give  way.  That  this  is 
preposterous  and  absurd,  is  plain ;  the  author  himself  does  not 
attempt  to  disguise  the  incoherency  of  his  materials  ;  he  shifts  his 
scenes  and  incidents  as  rapidly,  and  with  as  little  regard  to  con- 
nexion,  as  the  showman  does  the  slides  of  a  magic  lantern : 
nay,  it  is  certain  that  some  part  of  the  amusement  derived  from 
the  book  arises  from  the  extreme  assurance  and  quiet  composure 
with  which  the  most  improbable  events,  the  most  purely  *  fan- 
^  tastical  lies'  are  narrated.  If  the  plan  be  thus  fantastic,  it 
could  not  be  said  that  the  characters  were  out  of  keeping  with 
the  plot.  They  were  pushed  not  merely  to  the  verge,  but  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  caricature :  nay,  frequently  they  were 
as  incongruous  and  unintelligible  as  the  distortions  of  Hoffman 
and  Callott — English  women  of  fashion  rivalling  the  poisoning 
feats  of  Brinvilfiers ;  fiddling,  parrot-feeding  prime  ministers,  with 
all  the  subtlety  of  Machiavel ;  mountebank  servants,  overflow- 
ing with  sentiment  and  devotion;  high-minded  gamblers; — ^in 
short,  an  assemblage  of  strange  inexplicable  beings,  which  flit 
and  grin  and  chatter  about  us  like  tne  visions  that  disturb  the 
(Bgri  somnia  i  or  those  monstrous  combinations  of  forms  with 
which  Prince  Palagonia  chose  to  decorate  his  villa  near  Palermo. 

With  all  its  absurdities,  however,  the  work  was  an  amusing 
one,  of  which  its  popularity  at  the  time  was  a  sufficient  proof. 
If  Boileau's  maxim  was  correct,  that  every  manner   is  good 
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except  the  tedioiHl,  '  Virian  Grey'  was  a  good  norel.  Of  the 
subsequent  productions  of  the  author,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Tolumes  now  before  us,  and  the  immediate  successor  of  *  Vivian 

*  Grey,'  entitled  the  *  Young  Duke,'  we  know  nothing.     The 

*  Younff  Duke,'  however,  was  altogether  unworthy  of  Mr 
D' Israeli's  reputation,  and  we  pass  ovei^  it  without  further  com- 
ment. 

In  the  two  productions  which  form  the  subject  of  this  notice,  Mr 
D' Israeli's  aim  has  been  of  a  more  ambitious  cast  than  in  his  *  Vivian 

*  Grey/  He  no  longer  contents  himself  with  an  aVpwed  caricatura, 
in  which  the  most  inconsistent  elements  may  find  a  place,  but 
professes  to  throw  aside  the  fantastic,  and  to  place  us  in  the  world 
of  reality.  He  ventures  into  the  field  of  the  regular  novel,  and 
courts  the  ordinary  standard  of  comparison  and  criticism  applicable 
to  such  compositions.  The  startling  improbability  and  accumula- 
tion of  incidents  which  characterised  his  first  youthful  production 
have  in  a  great  measure  disappeared ;  the  plots  are  in  fact  rather 
meagre  than  otherwise ;  the  characters  few,  and  less  violently  and 
melo-dramatically  contrasted  ;  and  the  author,  though  with  ques- 
tionable success,  has  at  least  aimed  at  the  production  of  a  whole 
instead  of  a  mere  series  of  scenes,  blending  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
broad  farce  in  a  compound  so  eccentric  as  to  defy  the  application 
of  any  critical  laws.  Yet  much  of  the  old  leaven  of  extravagance 
adheres  to  them  still,  though  it  has  been  transferred  from  the  inci- 
dents and  characters  to  the  tone  of  the  feelings  represented.  In  both 
these  novels  there  is  a  strained,  falsetto  vehemence  of  passion ; — 
an  obvious  working  up  of  situations  for  effect,— a  wordiness  and 
exaggeration  in  the  language  of  feeling,  which  has  in  it  something 
not  a  little  theatrical  and  hollow,  and  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  excitement  of  any  genuine  emotion  or  sympathy.  Mr 
D' Israeli  pays  too  little  attention  to  the  relief  afforded  by  contrast ; 
be  presses  the  springs  of  feeling  till  they  lose  their  elasticity ;  he 
will  not  admit  of  resting-places  of  calmness  and  shade  in  the 
course  of  his  narrative,  but  all  is  glare  or  gloom — ^his  characters 
are  either  in  ecstasy  or  despair.  We  will  not  deny  that  some  of 
his  situations  are  powerfully  painted,  and  that  he  is  occasionally 
dramatic  and  forcible  in  the  language  of  feeling ;  but  we  are  con- 
fident that  no  one  can  peruse  either  *  Henrietta  Temple*  or 

*  Venetia*  without  a  strong  feeling  that  the  effect  of  these  scenes 
of  strong  passion  would  have  been  greatly  heightened  had  they 
been  less  frequently  introduced,  more  gradually  prepared,  and  less 
perseveringly  dwelt  upon. 

*  Henrietta  Temple'  is  denominated  *  a  Love  Story'— par  e:rce/- 
lence^  we  suppose,  oecause  the  whole  plot  of  the  novel  hinges 
on  that  passion.    The  general  conception  which  Mr  D'lsra^li 
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«  • 

seeks  to  embody  is  a  fine  and  poetical  one.  His  object  is  to  ptiot 
the  magic  suddenness,  the  bewildering,  the  overpowering  nature 
of  ajfirst  passion  in  two  beings  of  strong  feelings,  both  educated 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  give ^  to  these  feelings,  when 
developed,  a  certain  headlong  and  irresistible  energy.  The  love 
which  is  here  depicted  is  not  that  gradual  feeling  which  only  deep- 
ens into  passion  by  time,*  and  habit,  and  acquaintance  ;  it  is  ^  fate» 
a  destiny,  the  sudden  awakening  of  a  slumbering  fire,  which, 
kindled  into  life  by  an  instantaneous  and  mysterious  impulse, 
flames  out  at  once  into  a  wild  and  consuming  glow.  Under  such 
a  form  the  passion  may  indeed  be  rare  in  life,  but  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  romantic,  the  truly  poetical  aspect  under  which  it 
should  be  treated  by  the  dramatist,  the  novelist,  and  the  poet, — as 
a  paramount  and  omnipotent  feeling,  before  which  all  other  feelings 
and  duties  and  considerations  give  way,  or  rather  in  which  they  are 
silently  centred  and  absorbed.  This  is  the  aspect  under  which  it 
has  been  presented  in  the  Tempest,  and  in  Romeo  and  Juliet;  in 
the  Wallenstein,  and  Maid  of  Orleans  of  Schiller ;  in  the  Tasso  of 
Goethe ;  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  of  our  own  great  novelist. 
Mr  D*  Israeli's  idea  then  is  a  good  one ;  but  he  has  done  much  to 
impair  its  proper  developement  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
has  placed  the  hero  of  his  story,  at  the  supposed  commencement  of 
his  passion.  Ferdinand  Armine  is  already  engaged  to  his  cousin — 
a  lady,  young,  handsome,  rich,  amiable,  tenderly  attached  to  him ; 
on  his  union  with  her  depends  the  restoration  of  his  house  to  its 
former  dignity  and  importance ;  his  father  and  mother  look  for* 
ward  to  it  as  the  event  which  is  to  repay  them  for  years  of 
retirement  and  privation ;  but  the  son  accidentally  meets  Henrietta 
Temple,  the  daughter  of  a  retired  diplomatist,  who  had  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  family-seat  of  the  Armines ;  and  from 
that  moment  all  engagements,  all  ties  of  gratitude  to  his  parents, 
or  consideration  for  their  long-cherished  hopes  and  wishes — all 
concern  even  for  the  welfare  of  the  fair  one  who  has  exercised  this 
instantaneous  influence  over  his  destiny,  are  forgotten ;  and  with 
a  desperate  selfishness  he  abandons  himself  to  his  passion,  con- 
ceals from  his  new  mistress  the  existence  of  his  former  engage- 
ment, betrays  her  into  a  confession  of  love,  and  a  secret  corres- 
pondence with  him ;  in  short,  links  her  happiness  and  her  destiny 
inseparably  to  his  own,  when  she  is  suddenly  awakened  from  her 
delusive  dream  of  happiness  by  the  accidental  intelligence  that 
the  marriage  with  her  rival  is  about  to  take  place.  This  sel- 
fishness, dishonourable  concealment,  and  disregard  of  former 
ties  on  the  part  of  the  hero,  are  utterly  fatal  to  any  real  sympa- 
thy with  the  woes  which  his  conduct  accumulates  upon  his  head. 
They  are  inconsistent  with  any  ideal  of  true  passion^  whicli 
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idways  merges  self  in  the  happiness  of  the  beloved  object,  and 
could  never  have  permitted  him  to  involve  that  being  in  the  misery 
which  he^oresees  from  the  first  as  the  consequence  of  his  rashness. 
This  feeling,  we  say,  intrudes  itself  in  all  the  passionate  scenes 
between  the  lovers,  many  of  them  certainly  in  themselves  touch- 
ing and  beautiful.  When  we  see  Mr  D'Israeli  labouring  in 
well-penned  paragraphs  to  excite  our  sympathies  for  the  distresses, 
and  doubts,  and  anxieties  of  his  hero,  as  the  web  of  difficulties  is 
beginning  to  thicken  about  him,  our  feelings  rise  up  in  arms 
against  the  attempt ;  we  identify,  in  some  measure,  the  author 
with  bis  hero,  receive  his  apologies  with  the  doubt  with  which 
we  listen  to  the  moral  apothegms  of  Joseph  Surface,  and  are 
irresistibly  disposed  to  view  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  his  enthu- 
siasm and  his  pathos,  even  where  they  find  fitter  objects  for  their 
exercise. 

The  same  objection  undoubtedly  cannot  be  urged  against  the 
character  of  Henrietta  Temple.  She  violates  no  vows  in  yield- 
ing to  the  first  impulses  of  an  unknown  and  irresistible  feeling ; 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  depth  and  power  of  that  feeling  in 
her  mind  might  have  been  quite  as  well  indicated  without  so 
much  strength  of  expression,  or  so  profuse  an  expenditure  of 
the  commonplaces  of  tenderness.  A  genuine  passion,  such  as 
that  by  which  she  is  represented  as  actuated,  would  combine 
calmness  with  force, — perfect  confidence  in  the  beloved  object, 
With  timidity  and  caution  in  the  expression  of  feeling.  At 
any  rate,  if  the  case  be  otherwise,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  greater  degree  of  retenue, — a  more  sparing  use  of  terms 
of  endearment,  is  becoming,  when  the  language  of  lovers  is 
to  be  transferred  to  the  pages  of  a  novel.  Such,  conversations 
are  said  to  be  proverbially  uninteresting  save  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned ;  and  so  they  certainly  would  be  in  fiction,  were  all  the 
repetitions,  the  idle  compliments,  the  commonplaces  which  mingle 
with  them,  to  be  set  in  a  note-book  with  the  particularity  with 
which  they  have  been  introduced  in  the  pages  of  Henrietta 
Temple.  Mr  D' Israeli  may  very  naturally  nave  thought  many 
of  the  love  dialogues  of  other  writers  stilted  and  artificial ;  but 

*  the  simple-natural'  also  may  be  carried  too  far ;  and  the  ^  silly 

*  sooth,  that  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love,*  certainly  does 
become  somewhat  luscious  and  lackadaisical  when  spread  out 
before  us  in  page  after  page  of  printed  paper.  For  instance,"  the 
use  or  abuse  of  the  word  *  darling'  becomes  absolutely  ludicrous. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  open  a  page  of  Ferdinand  Armine's  con- 
versations with  Henrietta  without  stumbling  on  this  affectionate 
term.     *  Press  me  not  to  enter,  darling'  (vol.  ii.  p.  26)  ;  *  Ferdi- 

*  nand,  darihig,  darling  Ferdinand,  be  good,  be  kind'  (vol.  ii.  p. 
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*  Darling,  I  bless  yo)i  for  these  wotds'  (p-  48).  *  My  dirling-, 
«  darling  Henrietta  !*  (p.  44)-  •  Darling,  darling  Henrietta,'  &c. 
(p.  46).  We  regret  to  find  the  lover's  commonplace-book  so  ill 
fumisbed  with  terms  of  endearment ;  and  cannot  help  thinking' 
that  Mr  D^  Israeli  betrays  not  a  little  poverty  of  invention  in  the 
language  of  love.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  constant 
repetition  of  phrases  such  as  these  gives  a  sickly  and /ode  charac* 
ter  to  the  didogue.  The  reader,  feeling  that  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  smothered  with  essences,  and  Mying  in  aromatic  pain,' 
either  shuts  the  book,  or  hurries  forward  in  search  of  something 
of  a  more  common-sense,  substantial,  and  masculine  character. 

But,  amidst  these  blemishes,  we  have  already  said  we  occa* 
sibnally  meet  with  ingenious  and  original  observations  on  this 
master  passion,  of  which  Mr  D'Israeli  seems  so  ambitious  to  be 
the  expositor.     The  following  is  one  :— 

*  The  conversation  of  lovers  is  inexhaustible.  Hour  glided  away  after 
hour,  as  Ferdinand  alternately  expressed  his  passion  and  detailed  the  his- 
tory of  his  past  life.  For  the  curiosity  of  woman,  lively  at  all  times,  is 
never  so  keen,  so  exacting,  and  so  interested,  as  in  her  anxiety  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  previous  career  of  her  lover.  She  is  jealous  of  all 
that  be  has  done  before  she  knew  him,  of  every  person  to  whom  he  has 
spoken.  She  will  be  assured  a  thousand  times  that  he  never  loved  be- 
fore, yet  she  credits  the  first  affirmation.  She  envies  the  mother  who 
knew  him  as  a  child,  even  the  nurse  that  may  have  rocked  his  cradle. 
She  insists  upon  a  minute  and  finished  portraiture  of  his  character  and 
life/-,VoL  ii.  p.  19. 

This,  too,  seems  a  natural  turn.  The  lady  is  speaking  of 
letter- writing,  and  advising  her  lover  to  do  that  which  gentlemen 
are  seldom  fond  of — to  cross  his  letters : — 

*  I  shall  never  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  making  it  out,  if  your 
letters  were  crossed  a  thousand  times.  Besides,  dear  love,  to  tdl  the 
truth,  I  should  rather  like  to  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  your 
letters,  for  I  read  them  so  often,  over  and  over  ttgain,  till  T  get  them  by 
heart,  and  it  is  such  a  delight  every  now  and  then  to  find  out  some  new 
expression  that  escaped  me  in  the  first  fever  of  perusal ;  and  then  it  is 
sure  to  be  some  darling  (I)  word  fonder  than  all  the  rest.* 

There  is  truth  of  feeling  and  force  of  expression^  if  not  much 
novelty  of  thought,  in  the  following : — 

<  The  niiagic  of  first  love  is  our  ignorance  that  it  can  ever  end.  It  is 
the  dark  conviction  that  feelings  the  most  ardent  may  yet  grow  aAd, 
and  that  emotions  the  most  constant  and  confirmed  are,  nevertheless, 
liable  to  change,  that  taints  the  feebler  spell  of  our  later  passions,  though 
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thef  iii83r  spring  from  a  heart  that  lusts  kst  Uttle  of  Ht  origihal  freshness, 
and  he  coffered  to  one  infinitely  more  worthy  of  the  devotion  than  our 
first  idolatry.  To  gaze  npon  a  face,  and  to  helieve  that  for  ever  we 
most  heboid  it  with  the  same  adoration ;  that  those  eyes,  in  whose  light 
we  live,  will  for  ever  meet  ours  with  mutual  glances  of  rapture  and  de- 
Yotedness ;  to  be  conscious  that  all  conversation  with  others  sounds 
vapid  and  spiritless,  compared  with  the  endless  expression  of  our  affec- 
tion ;  to  feel  our  heart  rise  at  the  favoured  voice ;  and  to  believe  that 
life  must  hereafter  consist  of  a  ramble  through  the  world,  pressing  but 
one  fond  hand,  and  leaning  but  upon  one  faithful  breast ;— oh  I  must 
this  sweet  credulity  indeed  be  dissipated  ?  Is  there  no  hope  for  them  so 
full  of  hope  ? — ^no  pity  for  them  so  abounding  with  love  ? 

*  And  can  it  be  possible  that  the  hour  can  ever  arrive  when  the  for- 
mer votaries  of  a  mutual  passion  so  exquisite  and  engrossing  can  meet 
each  other  with  indifference,  almost  with  mMsonsciousness,  and  recall 
wiUi  an  effort  their  vanished  scenes  of  felicity— that  quick  yet  profound 
sympathy,  that  ready  yet  boundless  confidence,  all  that  charming  aban- 
donment of  self,  and  that  vigilant  and  prescient  fondness  that  anticipates 
all  our  wants  and  all  our  wishes  ?  It  makes  the  heart  ache  but  to  pic- 
ture such  vicissitudes  to  the  imagination.  They  are  images  full  of  dis- 
tress, and  misery,  and  gloom.  The  knowledge  that  such  changes  can 
occur  flits  over  the  mind  like  the  thought  of  death,  obscuring  all  our 
gay  ftndes  with  its  bat^like  wing,  and  tainting  the  healthy  atmosphere 
of  onr  happiness  with  its  venomous  expirations.  It  is  not  so  ninch 
mined  cities,  that  were  once  the  capital  glories  of  the  world,  or  moul- 
dering temples  breathing  with  oracles  no  more  believed,  or  arches  of 
triumph  that  have  forgotten  the  heroic  name  they  were  piled  up  to 
celebrate,  that  fill  my  mind  with  half  so  mournful  an  impression  of  the 
instability  of  human  fortunes,  as  these  sad  spectacles  of  exhausted  affec- 
tions, and,  as  it  were,  traditionary  fragments  of  expired  passion;' 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  extract  any  scene  from  this  novel. 
Even  in  the  work  itself  the  scenes  of  passion  take  us  somewhat 
by  surprise,  and  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud;  hut  it  would 
be  doing  great  injustice  to  Mr  D' Israeli,  to  present  them  with- 
out any  preparation  whatever.  We  shall  therefore  condense  into 
a  few  sentences  what  we  have  further  to  add  in  regard  to  the 
plan  and  character  of  the  novel. 

The  catastrophe  appears  to  us  to  be  violent  and  ill-prepared. 
Henrietta,  on  the  discovery  of  the  prior  engagement  of  Ferdi- 
nand to  his  cousin,  leaves  England,  with  her  father,  for  Italy, 
broken-hearted,  and  it  is  believed  dying.  Ferdintmd  is  seized 
with  a  brain-fever,  from  which  he  recovers  gloomy,  despairing, 
and  weary  of  existence.  In  Italy,  Henrietta,  touched  by  the  kind 
tod  retinng  attentions  of  a  Lord  Montfort,  accepts  his  addresses, 
seems  at  last  to  respond  to  his  affection,  and  returns  to  England  his 
affianced  bride.  The  lovers  are  a^ain  accidentally  thrown  together 
k  Iiondon ;  Henrietta  learns  that  Ferdinand,  though  guilty  of 
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concealing,  his  first  engagement,  had  not  swerved  from  his  tows  to 
her ;  it  is  evident  the  veteris  vestigia  flamm(B  are  reviving  in  her 
heart;  but  she  determines  to  fulfil  her  eng^agement  to  Lord  Mont- 
fort;  and  her  object  now  is,  to  unite  Ferdinand  to  the  cousin  (Miss 
Orandison),  to  whom  he  had  been  first  engaged.  This  plot,  how- 
ever, fails  ;  both  the  lady  and  gentleman  being  equally  persuaded 
that  a  union  contracted  under  such  circumstances  was  likely  to 
be  an  ill-omened  one.  In  this  situation  of  matters  what  device  re- 
mains to  make  two  lovers  happy  ?  Why  this  :  Lord  Montfort 
instantly  makes  up  his  mind  to  resign  Henrietta  to  her  former 
lover,  and  to  transfer  his  heart  and  hand  to  the  forsaken  cousin. 
The  cousin  who,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  declaration,  must 
have  looked  upon  him  as  the  intended  husband  of  her  finend, 
nevertheless  accepts  him  sans  ceremxmie ;  and  Ferdinand  is  re- 
leased from  a  spunging-house  in  which  he  lies  a  disconsolate 
prisoner  for  debt,  to  receive  the  hand  of  his  beloved,  ^  the  richest 

*  heiress  in  England/  In  short,  the  whole  is  wound  up  pretty 
much  after  the  summary  fashion  which  is  so  simply  expressed 
by  Puck :  <  The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again,  and  all  shall  be 

•  well.' 

Several  of  the  subsidiary  characters  are  .happily  drawn,  parti- 
cularly the  mild,  amiable  Catholic  tutor  of  the  hero,  Glastonbury, 
and  the  lively,  light-hearted,  but  generous  and  kindly  Count 
Mirabel, — a  portrait  en  beau,  we  suppose,  of  the  author's  friend, 
Count  D'Orsay,  to  whom,  we  observe,  the  novel  is  dedicated. 
Lady  Bellair  is  a  vivid  sketch,  as  we  understand,  of  a  real  cha- 
racter ;  but  her  bearing  on  the  story  is  any  thing  but  apparent. 
Both  Levison  and  Mr  Bond  Sharpe  are  somewhat  overdone, 
reminding  us  of  the  exaggerations  of  Vivian  Grey. 

We  shall  not  long  detain  our  readers  with  the  second  of  Mr 
D' Israeli's  novels,  *  Venetia.'  We  do  not  think  it  would  have 
been  possible,  bv  any  talent,  to  have  reconciled  us  to  the  subject. 
It  seems  altogether  unwarrantable  to  intrude,  as  is  here  done,  into 
the  domestic  life  of  a  poet  and  his  relatives,  and  to  extract  the 
materials  of  fiction  out  of  events  so  recent  and  so  melancholy ; 
nay,  not  only  to  lay  hands,  in  the  most  unsparing  style,  on  the 
illustrious  dead,  but  to  paint  for  the  amusement  of  the  public, 
with  suflSciently  intelligible  traits,  the  living.  We  detest  this 
more  than  any  other  species  of  book-making.  At  what  distance  of 
time  the  melancholy  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  great  but  erring  man 
may  become  the  property  of  the  novelist,  may  be  a  matter  of 
question ;  but  few,  we  think,  can  doubt  that  it  is  still  a  little 
too  soon  to  think  of  weaving  three  volumes  out  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Byron,  or  the  morbid  peculiarities  and  too  early  fate 
of  Shelley.    Apart  altogether  from  the  taste  and  feelisg  of  the 
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choice,  there  is  something  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  effect 
of  a  work  of  fiction  in  attempting  the  treatment  of  such  a  sub- 
ject ;  we  feel  in  its  perusal  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  a  strange 
mixture  of  reality  and  falsehood,  identity  and  difference,  which 
is  fatal  to  any  continuous  and  undivided  interest.  The  anti- 
cipation of  the  result,  which  we  already  foresee,  leaves  no 
room  for  our  curiosity ;  or  if  the  writer,  in  order  to  escape  that 
difficulty,  varies  from  the  reality,  we  are  immediately  shocked 
by  the  want  of  truth,  and  the  spell  of  interest  is  unpleasingly 
broken.  We  cannot  find  a  stronger  example  of  this  than  in  the 
concluding  scenes  of  this  noveh  The  whole  particulars  of  poor 
Shelley's  death  are  elaborately  worked  up ;  the  storm  in  the  JBay 
of  Spezzia — the  loss  of  the  boat,  the  search,  and  finding  of  the 
body — but  along  with  Herbert  (the  representation  of  Shelley), 
Mr  D' Israeli  takes  the  opportunity  of  drowning  Lord  Byron  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  person  of  Lord  Cadurcis,  and  thereafter 
marries  the  high-minded  and  disconsolate  Venetia  to  cousin 
George  Cadurcis,  in  whose  good-humoured  character  we  presume 
we  are  to  trace  the  features  of  the  present  Lord  Byron  1 

The  best  part  of  *  Venetia '  is  undoubtedly  the  first  volume.  The 
early  education  of  Lord^Cadurcis  and  of  Venetia — ^the  develope- 
ment  of  the  poet's  wayward,  generous,  impetuous,  and  overbear- 
ing character — and  the  growth  in  the  mind  of  Venetia  of  that 
passionate  love  and  admiration  of  her  unseen  and  unknown 
lather,  are  powerfully  and  most  interestingly  described;  though  not 
without  a  touch  of  that  exaggeration  from  which  the  writer  is 
seldom  free,  even  in  his  most  successful  pictures.  One  specimen 
from  this  part  of  the  book  we  shall  extract.  The  following  scene, 
with  which  we  shall  close  this  article,  occurs  as  Lord  Cadurcis  is 
about  to  leave  Cherbury,  where  Lady  Annabel,  the  mother  of 
Venetia,  resides : — 

<  The  dinner  was  rather  gayer  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
Doctor  was  jocular,  Lady  Annabel  very  lively,  and  Plantagenet  excited 
by  an  extraordinary  glass  of  wine.  Venetia  alone  remained  dispirited. 
The  Doctor  made  mock  speeches  and  proposed  toasts,  and  told  Planta- 
genet that  he  must  learn  to  make  speeches  too,  or  what  would  he  do 
when  he  was  in  the  House  of  Lords?  And  then  Plantagenet  tried  to 
make  a  speech,  and  proposed  Venetians  health ;  and  then  Venetia,  who 
could  not  bear  to  hear  herself  praised  by  him  on  such  a  day — the  last 
day — burst  into  tears'.  Her  mother  called  her  to  her  side  and  consoled 
her,  and  Plantagenet  jumped  up  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  one  of  those 
very  pocket-handkerchiefs  on  which  she  had  embroidered  his  cipher 
and  coronet  with  her  own  beautiful  hair. 

•  Towards  evening  Plantagenet  began  to  experience  the  reaction  oi 
his  artificial  spirits.  The  Doctor  had  fallen  into  a  gentle  slumber, 
Lady  Annabel  had  quitted  the  room,  Venetia  sat  with  her  hand  in 
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PlftDtagwiftt's  on  ft  fttool  by  tke  firesidet  Both  were  yery  ead  fmd  silent. 
At  last  Venetia  saidy  ^<  O,  Plantagenet,  I  wish  I  were  your  real  sister  I 
PerhajpSy  when  I  see  you  agaiui  you  will  forget  this."  And  she  turned 
the  jewel  that  was  suspended  round  her  neck,  and  showed  him  the 
inscription. 

<  <<  I  am  sure  when  I  see  you  again,  Venetiay"  he  replied,  '*  the  only 
difference  shall  be  that  I  will  love  you jnore  than  ever.' 

*  "  I  hope  so,"  said  Venetia. 

*  <<  I  am  sure  of  it.  Now  remember  what  we  are  talking  about. 
When  we  meet  again,  we  shall  see  which  of  us  two  will  lore  each  other 
the  most/' 

<  ^<  O,  Plantagenet,  I  hope  they  will  be  kind  to  you  at  Eton.'* 
I  «  I  will  make  them.*' 

<  «  And,  whenever  you  are  the  least  unhappy,  you  will  write  to 
us?" 

<  <<  I  shall  never  be  unhappy  about  any  thing  but  being  away  from 
you.  As  for  the  rest,  I  will  make  people  respect  me ;  I  know  what 
lam." 

<  <<  Because,  if  they  do  not  behave  well  to  you,  mamma  could  ask 
Doctor  Masham  to  come  and  see  you,  and  they  will  attend  to  him ;  and 
I  would  ask  him  too."  ' 

'  <<  I  wonder,'*  sbe  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause,  <<  if  you  have 
every  thing  you  want.  I  am  quite  sure,  the  instant  you  are  gone  we 
•fa«U  remember  something  you  ought  to  have ;  and  then  I  shall  be  quite 
broken-hearted." 

*  "  I  have  got  er&ry  thing.** 

<  <^  You  siod  you  wanted  a  larg^  knife«** 

*  <*  Yes  I  but  I  am  going  to  buy  one  in  London.  Doctor  Masham 
says  he  will  take  me  to  a  place  where  the  finest  knives  in  the  world 
are  to  be  bought.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  go  to  London  with  Doctor 
Masham." 

<  *<  I  have  never  written  your  name  in  your  Bible  and  Prayer-book. 
I  wUi  do  it  this  evening.^ 

<  «<  Lady  Annabel  is  to  write  it  in  the  Bible,  and  you  are  to  write  it 
in  the  Prayer-book." 

*  ^*  You  are  to  write  to  ns  from  London  by  Doctor  Masham,  if  only 
aline." 

<  «  I  disll  not  feU." 

<  "  Never  mind  about  your  handwriting ;  but  mind  you  write.^ 

<  At  this  moment  Lady  Annabel's  step  was  heard,  and  Plantagenet 
said,  <<  Give  me  a  kiss,  Venetia,  for  I  do  not  mean  to  bid  ffood-bv  to- 
night." 

«  "  But  Jon  will  not  go  to-morrow  before  we  are  up  ?  '* 

*  '«  Yes,  we  shall" 

*  ^  Now,  Plantagenety  I  shall  be  up  to  bid  you  good-by ;  nund 
that." 

<  I.ady  Annabel  entered,  ibe  Doctor  woke,  lights  followed,  the  servant 
made  up  the  fire,  and  the  room  looked  cheerful  again.  After  te%  the 
names  were  duly  written  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book ;  the  last  arrange- 
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meats  were  ttiadet  all  the  baggage  was  hrmght  dovA  into  tbe  haU»  aU 
ransacked  their  memory  and  fancy  to  see  if  it  were  possible  that  aoy 
thing  that  Plantagenet  could  reqnire  was  either  foi^otten  or  had  been 
omitted.  The  clock  struck  ten ;  Lady  Annabel  rose.  The  travellers 
were  to  part  at  an  early  hour :  she  shook  hands  with  Doctor  Masham, 
but  Cadurcis  was  to  bid  her  farewell  in  her  dressing-room,  and  then, 
with  heavy  hearts  and  glistening  eyes,  they  all  separated.  And  thus 
ended  the  last  day  I 

<  Venetia  passed  a  restless  night.  She  was  so  resolved  to  be  awake 
in  time  for  Plantagenet's  departure,  that  she  could  not  sleep ;  and  at 
length,  towards  morning,  &11,  from  exhaustion,  into  a  light  slumber, 
from  which  she  sprang  up  convulsively,  roused  by  the  sound  of  the 
wheels  of  the  jpost-chaise.  She  looked  out  of  her  window,  and  saw  the 
servant  strapping  on  the  p(Nrtmanteau&  Shortly  after  this  she  heard 
Plantagenet's  step  in  the  vestibule ;  he  passed  her  room,  and  proceeded 
to  her  nu>ther's  dressing-room,  at  the  door  of  which  she  heard  him 
knock,  and  then  there  was  silence. 

*  <<  You  are  in  good  time,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  who  was  seated  in 
an  easy-chair  when  Hantagenet  entered  her  room.  <<  Is  the  Doctor 
up?" 

•  "  He  is  breakfasting." 

<  <<  And  have  you  break&sted  ?  ^ 

<  <<  I  have  no  appetite." 

<  <«  You  should  tali(/e  sometbingy  my  child,  befi^re  you  go.  Now, 
come  hither,  my  dear  Plantagenet,'^  she  said,  extending  her  band; 
<'  listen  to  me,  one  word.  When  you  arrive  in  London,  you  will  go  to 
your  guardian's.  He  is  a  great  man^  and  I  believe  a  very  good  one,  and 
the  law  and  your  father  s  will  have  placed  him  in  the  position  of  a 
parent  to  you.  You  must  therefore  love,  honour,  and  obey  him ;  and 
I  doubt  not  he  will  deserve  all  your  a&ction,  respect,  and  duty.  What- 
ever he  desires  or  counsels,  you  will  perform  and  follow.  As  long  as 
you  act  according  to  his  wishes,  you  cannot  be  wrong.  But,  my  dear 
Plantagenet,  if  by  any  chance  it  ever  happens,  be  struige  things  some* 
times  happen  in  this  world,  that  you  are  in  trouble  and  require  a  friend, 
remember  that  Cherbury  is  also  yonr  home ;  the  home  of  your  heart*  if 
not  of  the  law  ;  and  that  not  merely  from  my  own  love  for  you,  but, 
because  I  promised  your  poor  mother  on  her  deathbed,  I  esteem  myself 
morally,  although  not  l^;aUy,  in  the  light  of  a  parent  to  you*  You  will 
find  Eton  a  great  change ;  you  wilLexperience  many  trials  and  tempta- 
tions ;  but  you  will  triumph  over  and  withstand  them  all,  if  you  will 
attend  to  tnese  few  directions.  Fear  God ;  morning  and  nigbt*  let 
nothing  inducie  you  ever  to  (Mnit  your  prayers  to  him ;  you  will  &»d 
that  praying  will  make  you  hap]^.  Obey  your  superiors,  always  treat 
your  masters  with  respect.  Ever  speak  the  truth.  As  long  as  you 
adhere  to  this  rule,  you  never  can  be  involved  in  any  serious  misfortune. 
A  deviation  from  truth  is,  in  general,  the  foundation  of  all  misery.  Be 
kind  to  vour  companions,  but  be  firm.  Do  not  be  laughed  into  doing 
that  which  you  know  to  be  wrong.  Be  modest  and  humble,  but  ever 
respect  yourself.    Remember  who  you  are,  and  also  that  it  is  your  duty 
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to  excel.    Providence  has  giyen  you  a  great  lot.    Think  ever  that  70a 
are  horn  to  perform  great  duties. 

*  <<  Grod  bless  70a,  Plantagenet  I  *'  continued  her  ladyship,  after  a 
slight  pause,  with  a  faltering  voice — <<  God  bless  70U,  007  sweet  child ! 
and  God  will  bless  you,  if  70U  remember  him.  Try  also  to  remember 
us,"  she  added,  as  she  embraced  him,  and  placed  in  his  hand  Venetia*s 
well-lined  purse.  <<  Do  not  forget  Cherbur7  and  all  it  contains ;  hearts 
that  love  70U  dearly,  and  will  pray  ever  for  your  welfare." 

<  Plantagenet  leant  upon  her  bosom.  He  had  entered  the  room 
resolved  to  be  composed,  with  an  air  even  of  cheerfulness,  but  his  ten- 
der heart  yielded  to  the  first  appeal  to  his  affections.  He  could  only 
murmur  out  some  broken  syllables  of  devotion,  and  almost  unconsciousljT 
found  that  he  had  quitted  the  chamber. 

*  With  streaming  eyes  and  hesitating  steps  he  was  proceeding  along 
the  vestibule,  when  he  heard  his  name  called  by  a  low  sweet  voice. 
He  looked  round  ;  it  was  Venetia.  Never  had  he  beheld  such  a  beau" 
tiful  vision.  She  was  muffled  up  in  her  dressing-gown,  her  small  white 
feet  only  guarded  from  the  cold  by  her  slippers.  Her  golden  hair 
seemed  to  reach  her  waist,  her  cheek  was  flushed,  her  large  blue  eyes 
glittered  with  tears. 

<  «  Plantagenet,*'  she  said 

*  Neither  of  them  could  speak.  They  embraced,  they  mingled  their 
tears  together,  and  every  instant  they  wept  more  plenteously.  At 
length  a  footstep  was  heard;  Venetia  murmured  a  blessing,  and  va- 
nished. 

<  Cadnrcis  lingered  on  the  stairs  a  moment  to  compose  himself.  He 
wiped  his  eyes ;  he  tried  to  look  undisturbed.  All  the  servants  were  in 
the  hall ;  from  Mistress  Pauncefort  to  the  scullion  there  was  npt  a  dry 
eye.  All  loved  the  little  lord,  he  was  so  gracious  and  so  gentle.  Every 
one  asked  leave  to  touch  his  hand  before  he  ^went.  He  tried  to  smile 
and  say  something  kind  to  all.  He  recognised  the  gamekeeper,  and 
told  him  to  do  what  he  liked  at  Cadurcis ;  said  something  to  the  coach- 
man about  his  pony ;  and  begged  Mrs  Pauncefort,  quite  aloud,  to  take 
great  care  of  her  young  Mistress.  As  he  was  speaking,  he  felt  something 
rabUng  against  his  hand :  it  was  Marmion,  the  old  blood-hound.  He 
ako  came  to  bid  his  adieus.  Cadurcis  patted  him  with  great  affection, 
and  said,  ^  Ah  !  my  old  fellow,  we  shall  yet  meet  again." 

*  The  Doctor  appeared,  smiling  as  usual,  made  his  enquiries  whether 
all  were  right,  nodded  to  the  weeping  household,  called  Plantagenet  his 
brave  boy,  and  patted  him  on  the  back,  and  bade  him  jump  into  the  chaise. 
Another  moment,  and  Doctor  Masham  had  also  entered ;  the  door  was 
closed,  the  &tal  <<  All  right "  sung  out,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  was  whirled 
away  from  that  Cherbury  where  he  was  so  loved ! ' 
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Akt.  IV. — I.  An  OutUneqf  the  Science  of  Political  Economy,  By 
Nassau  W.  Senior,  Esq.  8vo.  London  :  1836.  {Reprinted 
for  private  circvlationfrom  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana.) 

2.  Principes  Fondamentaux  de  V Economic  Politique^  tires  de 
kfonsj  edites  et  inedites,  de  M.  N.  W.  Senior,  Par  le  Comte 
Jean  Arrivabene.     8vo.     Paris:  1836. 

T>SFOR£  proceeding  to  notice  the  valuable  work  of  Mr  Senior, 
-"  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  views  adopted  by 
some  recent  writers,  especially  in, foreign  countries,  on  the  nature 
and  n&ethod  of  the  science  of  political  economy.  It  will  be  seen 
how  widely  these  views  are  at  variance  with  those  entertained  by 
the  school  of  which  Dr  Adam  Smith  was  the  founder. 

M.  Sismondi,  in  his  lately  published  Etudes  sur  FEconomie 
Politique^  which  forms  a  kind  of  rSsume  of  the  scattered  opinions 
thrown  out  by  him  on  the  subject  during  his  long  literary  life, 
makes  the  following  observations  : — 

*  Society  owes  its  first  attention  to  the  protection  of  its  own  material 
interests^  of  its  own  subsistence ;  and  it  is  our  object  to  examine  what  is 
the  line  which  society  ought  to  adopt  in  order  that  those  material  goods 
(biens  mat^riels)  which  labour  creates  for  her,  may  procure  or  maintain 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  all  (le  plus  grand  bien  de  tons) ; — this  is 
what,  according  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  we  term  Political  Eco* 
nomt/y  for  it  is  the  lata  or  rule  of  a  family  and  of  a  state 

'  The  products  of  human  labour,  which  represent,  together  with  man's 
subsistence,  all  the  material  goods  which  he  desires  to  enjoy,  and  all 
the  intellectual  goods  which  he  cannot  reach  except  by  the  assistance 
of  the  former,  have  been  called  wealth.  Wealth,  or  the  theory  of  the 
angmentation  of  wealth,  has  been  regarded  as  the  especial  object  of 
political  economy ;  an  object  much  better  designated,  since  the  tiroes  of 
Aristotle,  by  the  word  chremaiistics.  We  do  not  render  our  notions  clearer 
by  disputing  about  words,  and  we  should  not  reproduce  this  one  if  it  did 
not  seem  at  the  same  time  to  mark  with  accuracy  the  cause  of  that  false 
direction  which  a  branch  of  social  science  has  followed  in  our  time* 
Thie  science  always  has,  and  always  ought  to  have  for  its  subject,  men 
united  in  society.  Economy,  according  to  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  regulation  of  a  family  or  house :  political  economy,  the 
regulation  of  a  family  applied  to  a  state.  These  two  great  human  asso- 
ciations, the  primitive  associations,  form  the  proper  oQect  of  the  science. 
But  wealth  is  ah  attribute  either  of  men  or  of  things ;  it  is  a  compara- 
tive term,  which  has  no  sense,  unless  at  the  same  time  the  object  in 
relation  to  which  it  is  considered  be  clearly  defined.  Wealth,  although 
an  attribute  of  things  wholly  material,  is  nevertheless  an  abstraction  : 
and  chrematistic  science,  or  the  science  of  the  increase  of  wealth,  con- 
sidering it  abstractedly,  and  without  reference  to  man  and  society,  has 
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raised  its  edifice  on  a  base  wholly  unsubstantial.  Wealth  is  the  product 
of  human  labour,  which  promises  to  man  all  the  material  goods  which 
he  desires  to  eujoy :  it  is  the  representative  of  all  physical  enjoTments, 
and  moreover,  of  all  the  moral  enjoyments  which  depend  upon  them. 
Very  well,  but  for  whom  ?  This  question  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  scarcely  ever  presents  itself  to  the  con- 
templation of  theorists.  For  whom  ?  According  to  the  answer  which 
we  make  to  this  question,  man  himself  belongs  to  wealth,  or  wealth 
belongs  to  man In  our  eyes — we  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  it- 
national  wealth  is  the  participation  of  all  in  the  advantages  of  life. 
Members  of  society  are  no  doubt  destined  to  divide  among  themselves 
the  product  of  social  labour  in  different  proportions ;  but  we  can  never 
call  by  the  name  of  wealth  that  part  which  one  of  its  members  takes 
from  another.* 

Professor  Cherbuliez  of  Geneva,  who  endeavours  to  establish 
a  sort  of  eclecticism  compounded  of  the  notions  of  Sismondi  and 
those  of  the  English  economists,  expresses  himself  as  follows  : — 

<  Every  question  belonging  to  this  science  presents  two  faces,  or  rather 
divides  itself  into  two  distinct  questions.  A  certain  economical  fact  being 
given,  we  may  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  then  study  that  cause  in  its 
different  relations  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  national  wealth.  For 
example,  the  price  of  certain  commodities  has  risen  or  fallen :  is  the  cause 
to  be  found  in  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  cost  of  production,  or  in 
a  change  of  proportion  between  demand  and  supply  ?  Will  there  result 
from  this  cause  a  diminution  or.  an  increase  of  the  general  mass  of  wealtl), 
or  of  the  revenae  of  society,  or  of  any  division  of  society  ?  In  following 
these  researches,  we  consider  riches  and  revenues  objectively ;  we  make 
them  the  true  and  only  substratum  of  science. 

<  But  these  ridies  are  produced  and  consumed  by  men,  that  is,  by  in- 
telligent and  sentient  beings,  on  whose  happiness  and  moral  and  physical 
developement  the^  act  in  a  thousand  ways.  Every  economical  fact  may 
then  i^ect  in  vanous  manners  the  happiness  of  those  producers  and 
consumers,  whose  condition,  in  respect  of  wealth,  is  modified  directly  or 
indirectly  by  it.  Hence  a  second  series  of  questions,  in  which  wealth 
is  considered  subjectively,  and  men  themselves  are  taken  as  the  nih- 
stratum. 

<  There  is  between  these  two  points  of  view  the  same  difference 
which  exists  between  the  ehremoHitici  and  economics  of  Aristotle;  that 
is,  between  the  art  of  acquiring  riches,  and  the  art  of  managing  a 
househc^   In  the  first,  wealth  is  an  end ;  in  the  latter,  only  a  means.'* 


*  We  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  where  this  use  of  the  woi^  ckretma^ 
tisticst  BO  frequently  employed  in  this  controversy,  and  always  attributed 
to  Aristotle,  IS  to  be  found  in  that  author  ?  We  can  only  r0CollQpt  a 
passage  in  his  remarks  on  Ethics,  in  which  the  x|fV««T«^«K^  fi*Ht  or  life 
of  one  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  is  contrasted  with  the  a^- 
tempUUive  life ;  but  in  that  instance  the  word  has  obyioHPly  aothi^  to 
do  with  tb^  sense  now  under  consideration. 
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*  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  chrsmaiktio 
tendency  has  become  predominant,  and  even  exclusive,  with  English 
economists ;  while  those  of  the  Continent  bsFe  continued  to  treat  eco- 
nomical questions  under  their  double  point  of  yiew.  We  may  therefore 
consider  modem  economists  as  divided  into  two  schools,  which  di&r 
much  more  by  their  tendencies  than  by  their  actual  doctrinest' 

After  a  short  exposition  of  the  character  and  doctrines  of  what 
he  terms  the  Chrematistic  school,  especially  as  represented  by  Mr 
Senior,  this  writer  thus  proceeds : — 

<  Wealth  is  a  means  of  happiness,  and  a  means  which  procures  almost 
all  the  rest.  In  the  sense  which  the  economists  and  Mr  Senior  give  to 
this  word,  is  comprised  almost  every  thing  which  can  contribute  to  the 
happiness  and  to  the  deveiopement,  both  moral  and  physical,  of  man 
in  society.  The  existence  of  wealth  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
state  of  society,  the  summary  of  the  advantages  i^hich  man  derives  from 
that  state.  The  part  of  it  which  falls  to  each  member  of  the  political  asso- 
ciation gives,  in  general,  a  fair  measure  of  the  degree  of  security,  indepen- 
dence, and  leisure,  which  he  is  able  to  enjoy.  Now,  security,  indepen- 
dence, and  leisure,  are  the  essential  conditions  of  our  deveiopement,  even 
in  ^  moral  point  of  view ;  consequently,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  dis- 
tribution 01  wealth  are  also  those  which  regulate  the  part  which  each 
member  is  to  daim  in  the  advantages  of  the  social  state,  and  the  place 
which  he  is  to  occupy  in  the  social  hierarchy.  To  describe  the  causes 
whidi  directly,  or  indirectly,  influence  this  distribution,  is,  in  reality,  to 
make  a  neariy  complete  statistical  table  of  social  happiness.  This  being 
granted,  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  causes  and  the  appreciation  of  their  results  ?  The  questions — 
what  is  the  end  to  which  wealth  should  serve  as  a  means  ?  is  that  end 
attained  by  existing  laws  ?  If  it  is  not,  what  can  the  legislator  do  toward 
approaching  it  ? — do  they  not  jointly  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
those  who  study  economical  questions,  and  is  it  not  of  the  economist  that 
they  will  demand  a  solution  of  them  ?  Is  it  not  the  economist  who  will 
be  best  in  a  condition  to  solve  them  ?' — {JBiblioihique  Universelle  de 
Gen^e,  Dec.  1886.) 

Let  as  now  contrast  the  views  of  these  two  writers  with  thy 
definition  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  science,  as  given  be 
Mr  Senior  in  the  woit  before  us.  We  need  scarcely  direct  our 
reader,  with  whichever  party  he  may  be  disposed  to  agree,  to  ad- 
mire the  clearness  of  language,  and  the  precise  as  well  as  compre- 
hensive conception  of  the  subject,  which  the  following  passage 
exhibits : — 

<  We  believe  l^at  by  confining  our  own  and  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  nature,  production,  and  distribution  of  wealth,  we  shall  produce  a 
more  clear,  aiid  complete,  and  instructive  work  than  if  we  allowed  onr- 
sdves  to  wander  into  the  more  interesting  and  more  important,  but  far 
lees  defimte  fields  by  which  the  comparatively  narrow  path  of  Political 
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Economy  is  surrounded.  The  questions — ^to  what  extent  and  under  what 
circumstances  the  possession  of  wealth  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  or  in* 
jurious  to  its  possessor,  or  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member  ?  What 
distribution  of  wealth  is  most  desirable  in  each  different  state  of  society  ? 
And  what  are  the  means  by  which  any  given  country  can  facilitate  such  a 
distribution  ? — all  these  are  questions  of  great  interest  and  difficulty,  but 
no  more  form  part  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  that  term,  than  navigation  forms  part  of  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy. The  principles  supplied  by  Political  Economy  are  indeed 
necessary  elements  in  their  solution,  but  they  are  not  the  only  or  even 
the  most  important  elements.  The  writer  who  pursues  such  investiga- 
tions is  in  fact  engaged  on  the  great  science  of  legislation ; — a  science  which 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  supplied  by  Political  Eco- 
nomy, but  differs  from  it  essentially  in  its  subject,  its  premises,  and  its  con- 
clusions. The  subject  of  legislation  is  not  wealth,  but  human  welfare. 
Its  premises  are  drawn  from  an  infinite  variety  of  phenomena,  supported 
by  evidence  of  every  degree  of  strength,  and  authorizing  conclusions  de- 
serving every  degree  of  assent,  from  perfect  confidence  to  bare  suspicion ; 
and  its  expounder  is  enabled,  and  even  required,  not  merely  to  state  cer- 
tain general  facts,  but  to  urge  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  actual  measures 
or  trains  of  action. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  subject  treated  by  the  Political  Economist — 
using  that  term  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  we  apply  it — is  not  kappU 
ncss  but  wealth  ;  his  premises  consist  of  a  very  few  general  propositions, 
the  result  of  observation,  or  of  consciousness,  and  scarcely  requiring  proof, 
or  even  formal  statement ;  which  almost  every  man,  as  soon  as  he  hears 
them,  admits  as  familiar  to  his  thoughts,  or  at  least  as  included  in  his 
previous  knowledge ;  and  his  inferences  are  nearly  as  general  and,  if  he 
has  reasoned  correctly,  as  certain  as  his  premises.  Those  which  relate  to 
the  nature  and  production  of  wealth  are  universally  true ;  and  though 
those  which  relate  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  are  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  peculiar  institutions  of  particular  countries — in  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  slavery,  legal  monopolies,  or  poor-laws — the  natural  state  of  things  can 
be  laid  down  as  the  general  rule  ;  and  the  anomalies  produced  by  parti- 
cular disturbing  causes  can  be  afterwards  accounted  for.  But  his  conclu- 
sions, whatever  be  their  generality  and  their  truth,  do  not  authorize  him 
in  adding  a  single  syllable  of  advice ;  that  privilege  belongs  to  the  writer 
or  the  statesman  who  has  considered  only  one,  though  among  the  most 
important  of  those  causes.  The  business  of  a  Political  Economist 
is  neither  to  recommend  nor  to  dissuade,  buf  to  state  general  principles 
which  it  is  fatal  to  neglect,  but  neither  advisable  nor  perhaps  practicable 
to  use  as  the  sole  or  even  the  principal  guides  in  the  actual  conduct 
of  afiBairs :  in  the  mean -time  the  duty  of  each  individual  writer  is  clear. 
Employed  as  he  is  upon  a  science  in  which  error  or  even  ignorance 
may  be  productive  of  such  intense  and  such  extensive  mischief,  he  is 
bound,  like*  a  juryman,  to  give  true  deliverance  according^  to  the  evi<* 
dence,  and  to  allow  neither  sympathy  with  indigence,  nor  disgust  at  pro- 
fusion and  avarice  ; — neither  reverence  for  existing  institutions,  nor  detes- 
jtation  of  existing  abuses ; — neither  love  of  popularity,  nor  of  pturadoxi  nor 
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of  sjetem^-^to  deter  him  from  stating  what  he  believes  to  be  the  ftcts,  or 
from  drawing  from  those  &cts  what  appear  to  him  to  be  the  legitimate 
conclusions.  To  decide,  in  each  case,  how  far  those  conclusions  are  to  be 
acted  upon,  belongs  to  the  art  of  government — an  art  to  which  Political 
Economy  is  only  one  of  many  subservient  sciences ;  which  involves  the 
consideration  of  motives,  of  which  the  desire  for  wealth  is  only  one  among 
many,  and  aims  at  objects  to  which  the  possession  of  wealth  is  only  a 
subordinate  means/ — Pp.  129,  ISO. 

A  comparison  of  the  different  views  indicated  by  these  three 
writers  will  at  once  guide  the  reader  to  the  real  point  at  issue. 
The  English  writers,  or  chrysologists,  as  M.  Cherbulicz  would 
call  them,  or  followers  of  Dr  Smith  (though  his  own  definition 
of  Political  Economy  differs  widely  from  that  of  his  successors), 
define  their  science  as  that  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth.  Their  opponents  say  that 
it  both  investigates  those  laws,  and,  moreover,  directs  the 
legislator  how  to  regulate  distribution,  so  as  to  secure  that  pro- 
portion in  the  enjoyment  of  it  which  is  most  conducive  to  the 
general  welfare.  The  foreign  school  (we  term  them  so  for  con- 
venience, although  there  are  many  English  authors  whose  views 
assimilate  to  theirs)  hold,  that  it  is  the  ofBce  of  the  political  eco- 
nomist to  point  out  in  what  way  social  happiness  may  best  be 
attained  through  the  medium  of  national  wealth.  Our  own 
writers  reply,  that  this  is  the  province,  not  of  the  economist,  but 
of  the  politician.  The  former  ask.  Whether  all  questions  con- 
cerning the  moral  and  physical  wellbeing  of  man  in  society,  as 
far  as  wealth  affects  it,  are  not  closely  connected  with  the  truths 
of  the  abstract  science  of  wealth  ?  The  latter  answer,  that  they 
are  undoubtedly  so  connected,  but  that  they  are  not  a  part  of  it. 
They  admit  that  the  economist  may  be  best  fitted  to  solve  those 
questions,  by  the  education  which  his  science  has  given  him ;  but 
they  deny  that  in  doing  so  he  is  keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
liat  province.  We  contend  that  the  study  is  purely  a  science :  our 
opponents,  that  it  includes  the  practical  adaptations  of  the  science 
to  existing  circumstances.  In  other  words,  that  it  is  at  once  a 
science  and  an  art.  According  to  them,  it  is  a  deontology :  ac- 
cording to  us,  an  ontology  only. 

Thus  far  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
schools  is  one  of  definition,  or  rather  of  method  only.  The  English 
writers  adhere  to  a  precise  division  of  labour,  and  circumscribe  the 
province  of  the  economist  within  narrow  bounds;  upon  the  principle 
that  the  science  can  never  be  truly  serviceable  as  a  guide  and  con- 
troller to  practice,  unless  it  is  studied  in  the  first  instance  on 
hypothetical  assumptions,  and  by  the  d priori  method.  According 
to  these,  the  fousiaess  of  the  economist  is — certain  motives  of  action 
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operating  cm  society  tdtb  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  being  given 
— to  find  the  consequences,  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  in  that  society.  That  it  is  the  affair  of  the  politician  to 
compare  the  consequences  of  this  imaginary  state  of  things  with 
existing  phenomena,  and  to  legislate,  after  allowing  for  the  aisturb- 
ances  which  have  produced  the  existing  variations  from  that  stand- 
ard. The  foreign  economists,  generally  speaking,  seem  not  to 
comprehend  the  use  of  the  hypothetical  method  at  all.  If  its  con- 
clusions appear  to  vary  from  things  as  they  are,  they  conclude,  not 
that  the  science  is  inadequate  by  itself  to  produce  good  practi- 
cal results,  but  that  it  is  altogether  faulty  and  erroneous.  If 
the  economist  cannot  assume  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations 
Man  as  he  is,  with  the  tendencies  and  habits  which  the  institu- 
tions of  different  countries  have  given  him,  and  arrive  at  once 
at  the  conclusion  of  what  is  best  for  man  as  he  is,  they  seem 
to  think  that  he  had  better  abandon  the  subject  altogether.  His 
theories  will  not  only  be  incomplete,  they  will  be  •  revolting, 

*  hard-hearted,*  and  we  know  not  what  besides.  They  dislike 
the  notion  of  treating  Man  as  an  abstraction,  as  if  it  were  a  de- 
gradation to  him.     *  On  est  pein^,'  says  M.  Cherbuliez,  *  de  voir 

*  des  Stres  sensibles  et  intelHgens  transform^s  en  producteurs  et 

*  consommateurs,  sans  un  mot  qui  rappelle  Tinfluence  journalidre 

*  et  puissante  que  cette  double  quality  exerce  sur  leur  sensibility 

*  et  leur  intelligence.'  As  well  might  we  be  affronted  at  finding 
man  spoken  of  in  surgical  books  as  a  mere  subject  for  anatomical 
operations. 

But  the  real  difference  between  the  two  schools  lies  deeper  than 
the  surface.  However  carefully  the  scientific  economist  may 
avoid  all  hortatory  language,  and  confine  himself  to  the  simple 
exposition  of  principles  and  facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
one  great  practical  conclusion  to  which  the  theories  of  English 
writers  of  the  school  in  question,  however  conflicting  in  many 
points,  tend  with  absolute  unanimity.     It  is,  That  the  *  laws 

*  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  wealth  between  the  different 

*  classes  of  society,'  are  principles  with  which  it  cannot  be  eco- 
nomically profitable  for  the  legislature  to  intermeddle.  That  in 
so  far  as  the  immediate  productiveness  of  industry  is  concerned, 
^very  such  attempt,  however  insidiously  or  plausibly  framed, 
cannot  but  pro  tanto  diminish  it.  That  whether  the  Legislature 
interfere  with  the  free  use  of  capital  by  protecting  duties,  or 
with  the  contracts  between  capitalist  and  labourer,  by  combina- 
tion laws — or  with  the  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant,  by 
restraints  on  alienation,  &c. — in  whatever  shape,  in  short,  the 
multiform  spirit  of  restriction  may  show  itself,  it  cannot  but  pro- 
duce precisely  the  same  results  as  if  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  or 
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\he  produetiy^flestf  ai  laVattr^  heA  been  to  ft  ^ehsin  extent  dimi- 
sidhed. 

As  to  the  tilterior  utility  of  these. restrictions,  Political  Eco* 
nomy,  if  limited  by  Mt  Senior's  definition,  cannot  pronounce 
wliether  or  not  it  may  be  advisable  for  a  nation,  tmder  certain 
circumstances,  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  the  national  wealth  to  ensure 
a  better  distribution  of  the  remainder.  This  is  a  grand  question, 
to  be  solved  only  by  one  who  can  bring  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  his  science  to  bear  on  an  infinity  of  other  knowledge  essential 
to  the  legislator.  For  example,  it  may  be  that  certain  restric- 
ticms  on  distribution,  by  raising  up  a  powerful  and  united  class  of 
monopolists,  may  ensure  the  stability  of  a  state,  and  thus,  by  an 
mdirect  process,  even  contribute  to  increase  its  wealth.  Thus, 
it  is  possible  that  the  contrivances  of  corporations  and  appren- 
ticesnips  may  have  caused  or  secured  the  flourishing  of  various 
commercial  communities  in  the  tumultuous  periods  of  the  middle 
ages ;  but,  in  our  view,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  muni- 
cipal system  of  Florence,  or  of  Nuremberg  was,  on  that  account, 
economicalbf  a  good  one. 

It  is  therefore  dear,  that  a  speculator  might  possibly  agree  in 
the  definitions  which  writers  of  the  English  school  give  of  the  na- 
tore  and  scope  of  their  science,  and  yet  arrive  at  conclusions  prac- 
tically adverse  to  that  system  of  firee  exchange.     He  might  ac- 
quiesce in  the  theoretical  conclusion,  that  labour  and  capital  are 
most  productive  when  their  use  is  unrestricted ;  and  yet  when 
directing  his  view  to  existing  circumstances,  he  might  believe  that 
the  happiness  of  the  community  requires  a  restraint  to  be  put  on 
the  employment  of  those  means  which  are  the  best  for  increasing 
its  collected  wealth.     He  might,  in  short,  imagine  that  a  limited 
production  is  politically  a  less  evil  than  an  unrestricted  distribu- 
tion.    But  it  so  happens  (and  very  naturally,  as  all  who  have 
studied  the  progress  of  any  science  are  aware),  that  those  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  practical  results  which  appear  most  readily 
to  follow  from  certain  theoretical  principles,  invariably  direct  their 
anger  against  the  principles  themselves.     It  was  said  long  ago, 
that  if  a  proposition  in  Euclid  were  adverse  to  the  interest  or 
dberished  speculations  of  individuals,  there  would  be  found  indivi- 
duals enough  to  contradict  it ;  and  even  so  it  has  proved  with  the 
modem  science  of  Political  Economy,  using  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  Ricardo  and  Malthus.     Its  opponents  do  not  in  general  seek 
to  pick  holes  in  the  logical  sequence  of  its  reasonings,  or  to  point 
out  fallacies  in  argument.     They  diiefly  attack  it  in  two  ways: 
they  either  endeavour  to  disprove  it  by  reference  to  supposed  ex- 
perience (which  cannot  be  done,  because  the  conclusions  of  the 
science  4o  not  assxune  to  be  practically  true  in  fact,  but  only  in 
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approximation,  and  consequently  the  imaginary  contradiction  may 
in  each  case  be  an  exception  only)  ;  or  they  deny  the  existence 
of  the  hypothetical  science  altogether,  and  set  up  in  opposition 
to  it  a  mixed  mass  of  practical  rules  and  opinions  which  may  or 
may  not  be  good  for  any  thing,  but  are  somewhat  totally  distinct 
from  abstract  philosophy.  Thus  it  is  that  those  speculators  who 
dislike  the  principle  of  unrestricted  competition,  begin  not  by  im- 
pugning the  reasonings  of  the  English  school,  but  as  it  were  by  ar- 
raigning their  competency ; — by  asserting  that  there  are  material 
elements  omitted  in  their  conception  of  the  science. 

And  the  truth  is,  that  the  great  principles  of  free  exchange  and 
natural  distribution,  after  having  had  a  long  run  of  success  among 
the  philosophers  of  the  Continent,  have  begun  of  late  to  wax  un- 
popular with  the  more  refined  speculators;  just  as  they  have 
been  put  in  action,  by  a  very  great  practical  revolution  (as 
far  as  domestic  commerce  is  concerned),  m  most  of  its  states.  In 
Eno^land,  also,  the  economical  doctrines  have  to  contend  not  only 
with  the  sturdy  old-&shioned  opponents  whom  they  have  always 
found,  but  also  with  a  new  race  of  visionaries,  whom  the  great 
changes  of  late  years  have  called  into  activity ;  for  such  changes 
always  give  birth  to  a  wondrous  variety  of  abortive  specula- 
tions. There  is  at  work  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  state  of  society;  and  a  disposition  to  trace  all  the  evils 
which  afflict  it  to  the  competition  of  capitalists  and  labourers 
amongst  themselves,  and  their  supposed  competition  with  each 
other.  It  is  as  if  the  philosophical  world,  never  long  contented 
with  a  simple  adherence  to  the  same  system,  had  tried  the  laissez 
faire  theories  of  Smith  and.  Turgot  to  the  uttermost,  and 
had  thrown  them  aside  in  mere  wearmess,  and  through  a  desire 
for  new  excitements.  In  Johnsonian  phrase.  Truth  is  a  cow  which 
will  yield  such  people  no  more  milk,  and  therefore  they  are  gone 
to  milk  the  bull.  The  last  and  greatest  end  of  national  institu- 
tions is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  most  numerous  class  in  so- 
ciety. Freedom  of  exchange  has  not  as  yet  (nor  can  it  ever  do 
so,  unless  assisted  by  very  diiferent  agents)  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing those  evils  which  continually  weigh  on  the  lowest  portion  of 
it.  These  speculators  have  therefore  worked  round  to  the  con- 
clusion that  freedom  of  exchange  is  the  cause  of  them ;  and  every 
possible  variety  of  uncouth  restrictions  on  that  freedom — all  man- 
ner of  interference  with  the  independence  of  labour  and  of  capital 
— now  finds  advocates,  more  or  less  visionary,  among  thinkers  of 
the  class  to  which  we  allude.  In  England,  where  enthusiasm  is 
a  little  more  tempered  by  plain  sense,  and  by  habits  of  public 
discussion  than  in  other  countries,  they  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
tented with  extolling  poor-laws  on  a  grand  scale,  and  legislative 
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interpositions  between  employer  and  labourer.  In  France  an<l 
Germany  speculations  run  higher ;  partly  from  that  disposition 
to  Utopianism,  which  nothing  short  of  a  century  or  two  of  prac- 
tical public  life  will  ever  correct ;  partly  because,  in  those  coun- 
tries, the  philosophers  and  the  million  seem  equally  unable  to 
get  rid  of  the  prevailing  notion  that  government  can  do  every 
thing,  and  ought  to  try  its  hand  at  every  thing.  M.  Sismondi  ' 
and  other  continental  authorities  are  for  returning  to  the  systems 
of  the  middle  ages; — for  re-establishing  guilds  and  apprenticeships 
in  the  towns,  and  breaking  up  large  farms  into  little  villein-tene- 
ments in  the  country.  We  have  before  us  the  work  of  a  very 
honest  and  religious  German  writer  (M,  Bodz  Reymond  on  the 
*  Increase  of  National  and  Private  Poverty'),  whose  imagination 
has  been  heated  with  the  prospect  of  sufferings  and  distress  which 
no  Political  Economy  can  cure,  until  he  imagines  that  Political 
Economy  has  occasioned  them.  He  not  only  adopts  views  similar 
to  those  of  M.  Sismondi,  but  proposes,  in  serious  earnest,  a  scheme 
for  Umiting  the  number  of  capitalists  in  each  town,  and  in  every 
trade,  according  to  the  number  of  workmen  in  that  trade,  for 
whom  it  may  be  found  that  sufficient  employment  now  exists. 
The  Owenites,  and  the  Co-operatives  in  England,  with  much  more 
logic  and  consistency,  went  a  step  farther.  They  soon  found  out 
that  the  right  of  property  is  the  cause  of  all  competition,  and  they 
proposed  the  adoption  of  restraints  under  which  no  accumulation  of 
property  could  take  place.  Finally,  other  reasoners  most  correctly 
deduced  fresh  premises  from  these  conclusions.  They  discovered, 
that  this  complicated  net  of  restrictions  could  neither  be  woven  nor 
preserved  unbroken,  except  by  the  agency  of  some  absolute  con- 
trolling power ;  and  that  the  power  which  was  to  exercise  so  un- 
heard-of a  jurisdiction  could  be  no  less  than  a  theocracy ;  and 
hence  arose  the  monstrous  extravagances  of  St  Simon  and  his 
disciples. 

Ttese  curious  speculations,  which  may  one  day  afford  to  our 
posterity  more  serious  matter  for  reflection  than  they  now  do  to 
ourselves,  are  not  within  our  present  scope  : — we  are  only  tempted 
to  observe  how  impossible  it  is  for  the  advocates  of  restrictions  on 
exchange  to  stand  still,  and  logically  to  defend  the  ground  which 
they  have  taken  up  against  the  advocates  of  farther  restrictions. 
But  with  the  justice  or  injustice  of  these  views  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  Our  only  object  is  to  point  out  how  essential  it  is  to  keep 
separate  the  theoretical  from  the  practical  part  of  political  economy. 
The  various  sects  of  experimentalists,  if  we  may  so  denominate  thosi* 
against  whom  we  are  contending,  proclaim  a  science,  or  rather  an 
art,  which  professes  to  model  the  whole  social  existence  of  man  by 
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determining  what  portion  each  shall  obtain  of  the  whole  social  re- 
venue. They  deal  not  merely  with  the  dementary  principles  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  but  with  inventing  laws  to  restrain  that 
production  and  apportion  that  distribution.  Thus  defined,  their 
science  or  art  must  take  into  its  cognizance  an  immende  variety  of 
subjects  not  immediately  connected  with  wealth  or  its  sources.  Thfe 
whole  mass  of  motives  which  act  on  individuals  and  communities, 
and  regulate  their  conduct,  and  the  conditions  of  their  society,  must 
fall  of  necessity  within  its  province.  But,  upon  the  commonest 
principles  of  the  division  of  labour,  it  is  obvious  how  much  is 
gained  by  distinguishing  between  the  Science  itself,  and  the  Art 
of  adapting  Its" conclusions  to  practice.  The  former  rests,  as  Mr 
Senior  truly  says,  on  a  few  general  assumptions  respecting  the 
conduct  of  men  under  certain  given  circumstances.  But  those 
assumptions  are  few,  and  readily  comprehensible  and  admissible 
by  all.  From  these  first  principles  a  long  train  of  results  follows 
by  accurate  reasoning.  But  no  one  ever  dreamt  of  contending 
that  the  actual  state  of  mankind  in  any  civilized  country  precisely 
resembles  those  given  circumstances  which  the  science,  as  we 
have  defined  it,  takes  for  its  postulates.  Consequently,  the  results, 
however  logically  deducible,  will  never  correspond  exactly  with 
the  phenomena  which  observation  presents  to  our  view.  Should 
a  statesman  assume  the  conclusions  of  the  science  as  principles 
of  government,  without  submitting  them  to  the  correction  of 
experience,  strange  and  unforeseen  errors  would  ensue.  In  other 
words,  excellent  economists  may  make  bad  legislators ; — *  good 

*  tools  without  handles,*  as  was  said  of  Turgot.  But  this  arises 
not  from  the  fallacious  or  nugatory  character  of  the  science  itself, 
but  simply  from  their  neglecting  to  allow  for  those  disturbing 
causes  which  affect  the  results  of  their  calculations.  These  it  is 
the  province  of  the  politician  to  estimate.  The  man  of  science,  as 
such,  must  needs  disregard  them;  otherwise  his  science  would' 
become  a  mere  mass  of  fluctuating  and  contradictory  opinions, 
and  could  not  by  possibility  be  reduced  to  any  system  at  all. 

*  Our  relations  with  our  fellow-men,'  says  M.  Say  (than  whom  no 
writer  has  laid  down  better  principles  on  this  subject,  although  he 
often  forgets  to  act  upon  them),  *  are  so  numerous  and  so  compli- 

*  cated,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  all  together,  and  in 

*  a  single  work.     It  must  be  at  once  a  treatise  on  politics,  on 

*  public  right,  on  individual  and  social   ethics,  and  on  inter- 

*  national  law,  as  well  as  on  Political  Economy.     It  is  not  hj, 

*  agglomerating  the  sciences  that  we  perfect  them.  They  have 
<  all  points  of  contact,  it  is  true ;  and  the  phenomena  which  are 

*  discovered  by  one,  exercise  an  influence  in  the  production  of  those  ^ 
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*  whicK  are  discovered  by  another ;  but  while  we  point  out  these 

*  instances  of  contact,  we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  the  sub- 
'  jects  of  our  studies.' 

But  to  all  this  the  opponents  of  the  modem  English  school 
We  a  general  reply  in  the  etymology  of  the  woras  Political 
Economy.  To  use  their  favourite  definition,  it  is  to  a  state 
what  domestic  economy  is  to  a  household.  Now,  domestic 
economy  is  clearly  no  science.  It  is  an  art,  founded  on  no 
abstract  principle,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  a  ereat  variety  of 
individual  details,  and  tact  and  judgment  in  the  direction  of 
tbem.  Is  Political  Economy  nothing  more  ?  If  so,  it  is  absurd 
to  dignify  it  by  the  name  of  a  science  at  all ;  which,  never<^ 
tlieless,  those  who  employ  this  definition  of  it  very  jealously 
contend  that  it  is.  Then  the  quarrel  is  purely  one  of  names. 
Let  it  be  allowed  that  we  employ  an  incorrect  and  misleading 
denomination  for  our  science.  Its  derivation,  we  readily  con- 
cede, points  out  rather  an  art  than  a  science-^the  art  of  managing 
the  resources  of  a  nation.  But  that,  we  contend,  is  an  art 
founded  on  the  maxims  of  several  sciences,-^of  moral  philosophy, 
of  political  philosophy,  and,  finally^  of  the  abstract  science  of 
BEtional  wealth.  This  last  it  is,  to  which  English  authors  have 
given  the  name  of  Political  Economy.  They  may  have  adopted 
V^  inconvenient  title.  We  are  quite  ready  to  change  it,  provided 
tlie  world  can  agree  on  a  new  one.  Let  it  be  ChrematiUics  or  Cutah- 
lacUcsy  or  Chrysohgy^  or  any  other  hard  word  which  its  inventor 
Biay  succeed  iu  making  popular.  But  let  it  be  conceded  that  there 
is  such  a  science,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called.  Let  it  be 
acknowledged  that  it  is  a  science  which  neither  recommends  to 
do,  or  to  abstain  from  doing ;  which  does  not  direct  legislation ; 
which  regards  Man  in  the  abstract,  and,  simply  as  a  wealth^ 
creating  animal,  laying  aside  for  the  occasion  all  the  other  tenden- 
cies of  his  complicated  nature.  Sufficient  for  the  economist  to 
establish  sound  principles,  any  departure  from  which  can  only  be 
justified  by  proving  the  interference  of  disturbing  causes  to  render 
their  practical  application  impossible. 

By  observing  tiiis  distinction,  the  study  will  be  kept  within 
its  legitimate  province.  The  German  writars,  although  we  be^ 
lieve  that  they  have  very  imperfectly  adhered  to  it  in  practice, 
have  found  in  the  peculiar  wealth  of  their  language  the  means  of 
marking  it  by  a  more  appropriate  nomenclature  tnan  we  possess. 
Hey  divide  the  subject  into  Volkswirthschajt,  national  econo- 
my; and  Staatswirthschqfij  state  economy.  The  first,  in  our 
view,  is  the  science ;  the  second,  the  derivative  art.  The  first 
treats  of  the  phencnnena  of  wealth ;  the  second  assumes  those 
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phenomena,  and  proceeds  to  frame  rules  for  legislation  founded 
upon  them. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  topics  suggested  by  the 
opening  pages  of  Mr  Senior's  work,  that  but  little  space  is  left  for 
detailed  examination  of  its  contents.  Much  of  the  matter  which 
is  collected  in  this  *  Outline'  is  to  be  found  in  the  lectures 
delivered  by  its  author  during  the  continuance  of  his  quin- 
quennial professorship  at  Oxford ;  after  which  time,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  foundation,  he  was  obliged  to  vacate  the  chair. 
We  suppose  that  this  duration  of  five  years  was  allotted  by  the 
founder,  under  the  impression  that  no  longer  reign  can  be  expected 
for  any  theory  in  Political  Economy ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  that 
period  a  new  professor  is  wanted  to  correct  the  views  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  work  which  stands  second  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  consists  of  a  translation  of  six  of  these  lectures,  with 
various  additions  from  the  author's  hand,  by  the  Count  J.  Arriva- 
bene  and  M.  Theodore  Fix ;  forming  a  short  treatise  on  some 
elementary  points  of  the  science.  The  translation  is  carefully 
executed ;  and  in  their  preface  the  translators  have  urged  on  their 
readers,  with  much  force,  similar  opinions  to  those  which  we  enter- 
tain as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  scientific  branch  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  apart  from  the  practical ;  but  we  fear  that  they 
will  find  their  French  readers  very  reluctant  converts  to  this  view 
of  the  subject. 

Mr  Senior  arranges  the  contents  of  his  *  Outline'  under  three 
heads ;  viz.  the  Nature,  Production,  and  Distribution  of  Wealth. 
The  chapter  on  the  first  necessarily  consists  of  definitions ;  and 
his  remarks  on  the  various  meanings  of  those  controverted  and 
equivocal  terms  with  which  economists  have  to  deal,' such  as 
wealth,  value,  demand,  &c.,  form  a  valuable  introduction  to  his 
after  enquiries.  We  would  willingly  have  devoted  some  space 
to  an  examination  of  them ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  pass  over  sub- 
jects which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  except  at  consider- 
able length. 

The  chapter  on  Production  begins  with  the  four  elementary 
propositions  on  which,  in  the  author's  view,  the  whole  science  is 
founded.     These  are,  in  his  language —  ' 

*  1 .  That  every'man  desires  to  obtain  additional  wealth,  with  as  little 
sacrifice  as  possible. 

*  2.  That  the  population  of  the  world,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number 
of  persons  inbabiting  it,  is  limited  only  by  moral  or  physical  evil;  or  by 
fear  of  a  de6ciency  of  those  articles  of  wealth  which  the  habits  of  the 
individuals  of  each  class  of  its  inhabitants  lead  them  to  require. 

'  3.  That  the  powers  of  labour,  and  the  other  instruments  which  pro- 
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duce  wealth,   may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  using  their  products  as 
the  means  of  farther  production. 

^  4.  That,  agricultural  skill  remaining  the  same,  additional  labour  em- 
ployed on  the  land,  within  a  given  district,  produces  in  general  a  le^s 
proportionate  return ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  though,  with  every  in- 
crease of  the  labour  bestowed,  the  aggregate  return  is  increased,  the 
increase  of  the  return  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  labour/ 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  plain  as  it  appears^ 
it  is,  as  the  author  truly  remarks,  opposed  to  the  well-Known 
ddctrine  of  '  over-production  or  general  glut,'  of  which  Malthus 
and  Sismondi  are  the  most  distinguished  supporters  ;  and  which 
is  in  fact  assumed  by  most  of  those  reasoners  who  complain  of 
the  defective  distribution  of  wealth,  under  the  system  of  free 
exohaiige,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above. 

The  second  of  these  elementary  propositions  is  a  modification 
of  the  well-known  hypothesis,  which  passes  usually  under  the 
name  of  Mr  Malthus.  How  far  the  views  of  Mr  Senior  differ 
from  those  of  the  older  writer,  will  be  best  understood  by  ex- 
tracting a  passage  from  one  of  his  lectures  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  together  with  the  correspondence  to  which 
k  gave  rise.  After  stating  the  abbreviated  proposition  of  Mill, 
^  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  population  to  increase  faster 
>  than  capital,'  the  Professor  proceeded  as  follows: — 

*  If  the  present  state  of  the  world,  compared  with  its  state  at  our  ear- 
Host  record,  be  one  of  relative  poverty,  Mr  Mill's  reasoning  is  unan> 
swerabte.  If  its  means  of  subsistence  continue  to  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  clear  that  the  increase  of 
sabsistence  and  of  numbers  has  been  equal.  If  its  means  of  subsistence 
Jttave  increased  much  more  than  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  clear 
,ii9t  only  that  Mr  Mill's  proposition  (that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in 
population  to  increase  faster  than  capital)  is  false,  but  that  the  contrary 
proposition  is  true ;  and  that  the  means  of  subsistence  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  increase  faster  than  population. 

^Now,  what  is  the  picture  presented  by  the  earliest  records  of  those 
nations  which  are  now  civilized  ?  Or,  which  is  the  samCy  what  is  now 
the  state  vf  savage  nations  f  A  state  of  habitual  poverty  and  occasional 
famine.  -  A  scanty  population,  but  still  scantier  means  of  subsistence. 
Admitting,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  almost  all  countries  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  poor  and  miserable ;  yet  as 
poverty  and  misery  were  their  original  inheritance,  what  inference  can 
we  draw  from  their  misery  as  to  the  tendency  of  their  numbers  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  their  wealth  ?  But  if  a  single  country  can  be 
found,  in  which  there  is  now  less  poverty  than  is  universal  in  a  savage 
state,  it  must  be  true  that,  under  the  circumstances,  in  which  that  country 
has  been  placed,  the  means  of  subsistence  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
fticrtese  than  the  population.  Now^  this  is  the  case  in  every  civilized 
country.     Even  Ireland,  the  country  most  likely  to  afford  an  instance  of 
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what  Mr  Mill  supposes  to  be  the  natural  course  of  things,  poor  and 
populous  as  she  is,  suffers  less  from  want,  with  her  eight  millions  of  peo- 
ple, than  when  her  only  inhabitants  were  a  few  septs  of  hunters  and 
fishers.  In  our  early  history  famines,  and  pestilences  the  consequences 
of  famine,  constantly  recur.  At  present,  though  our  numbers  are  trebled 
and  quadrupled,  they  are  unheani  of.  .  •  •  If  it  be  conceded  that 
there  exists  in  the  human  race  a  natural  tendency  to  rise  from  barbarism 
to  civilisation,  and  that  the  means  of  subsistence  are  proportionally  more 
abundant  in  a  civilized  than  a  savage  state,  and  neither  qf  these  prqpo* 
sitions  can  be  denied,  it  must  follow  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  io 
subsistence  to  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  than  population,'* 

To  these  lectures  Mr  Senior  has  annexed  a  correspoQdQQGe 
between  himself  and  Mr  Malthusi  which,  did  our  limil9  permit 
us,  we  would  willingiy  extract  at  length ;  especially  on  acoount  pf 
the  additional  light  which  it  thrpws  on  the  views  of  the  deceased 
philosopher.  Mr  Senior  commences  his  correspondence  by  a 
candid  avowal  that  he  had  unintenUonaUy  misrepresented  the 
opinions  of  Malthus,  by  supposing  him  to  attach  ^  more 
conclusive  character  to  his  general  proposition,  of  the  c^nstac^ 
pressure  of  population  for  subsistence,  than  was  in  &ct  the  case. 
He  admits,  also,  that  the  difference  respecting  the  word  ^  ten- 
^  dency,'  is  merely  verbal.  Using  the  word  ^  tendency,'  to  mean 
that  which  results  from  a  known  power  in  an  agent  to  produce 
certain  effects,  the  proposition  may  be  true.  That  it  is  the  teodeney 
of  population  to  increase  faster  than  subsistence;  and  yet  if  we 
only  mean  that  things  have  a  tendency  to  happen,  whioi  we  is^ 
quently  see  happen,  m  many  cases  it  may  be  true  that  the  tendenisy 
of  subsistence  is  to  increase  faster  l^an  population.  But  ha  still 
tenders  issue  on  the  general  assertion.  That  in  point  of  fust  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  civilized  countries  does  con- 
tinue progressively  to  improve,  so  as  to  make  Mr  Malthus's  law, 
although  philosophically  true,  yet  rarely  worked  out  in  reaHty,  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  other  laws  which  counteract  it. 

Mr  Malthus  replies,  in  the  first  place,  by  vindicating  his  own 
use  of  the  word  tendency  as  the  more  philosophical,  or  which  is 
here  the  same  thing,  the  more  correctly  English.  And  here  we 
quite  agree  with  him.  A  greyhound  may  be  held  in  the  leash, 
so  that  a  tortoise  may  gain  ground  on  him  in  constant  progres- 
sion :  but  should  we  say  that  the  tortoise  had  a  tendency,  to 
outstrip  the  greyhound,  <»  the  greyhound  the  tortoise  ? 

But  the  other  question  is  one  of  more  importance.  It  is  clear 
that  it  is  possible  to  admit  philosophically  the  truth  of  Mr  Mal- 
tfaus's  general  law,  and  yet  to  hold  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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greyhound  and  the  tortoise,  the  facts  which  pass  under  our  eyes 
prove  it  to  be  counteracted  by  other  and  more  powerful  laws* 
It  is  possible  to  do  this,  as  it  is  done  by  Mr  Senior,  with  a  full 
^koowledgment  of  the  merit  of  the  discoverer  of  that  law  ;  and 
in  the  form  of  courteous  and  direct  controversy.  It  is  possible 
also  to  do  it,  as  we  bad  lately  occasion  to  observe  in  reviewing 
the  life  of  that  distinguished  philosopher,  with  every  variety  of 
calumny  and  misrepresentation,  at  one  moment  denying  his  prin- 
ciple, and  abusing  its  author,  and  the  next  moment  admitting  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  establish  exceptions  to  it.  But 
we  suspeet  that  in  both  cases,  although  in  a  very  different  spirit| 
the  practical  truth  of  that  law  is  seriously  undervalued. 

Single  instances,  such  as  those  to  which  Mr  Senior  would  re- 
fer us,  prove  nothing  in  the  controversy  between  the  two  tenden- 
cies. If  two  disputants  intrench  themselves,  the  one  behind  the 
theoretical  assertion  that  population  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
£»ster  than  {bod,-T-*the  other  behind  its  opposite,  that  food  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  faster  than  population,  no  amount  of  ex- 
amples will  serve  to  confute  either.  To  all  that  can  be  adduced 
OB  either  side  the  adversary  may  reply,  that  in  those  cases  his 
£a.vourite  tendency  has  been  overruled  by  those  checks  on  its 
opera^B  which  confessedly  exist.  But  when  the  terms  of  dis- 
pute are  chained  into  those  of  a  question  of  fact,  namely,  which 
is  found  in  most  countries  to  increase  the  fastest,  food  or  people, 
then  history  and  observation  alone  can  decide  it.  Tried  by  those 
tests,  we  very  much  doubt  the  truth  of  Mr  Senior^s  proposition, 
when  taken  in  the  sense  which  he  evidently  attaches  to  it,  viz* 
tlmt,  as  a  historical  fact,  food  does  mually  increase  faster  than 
population  in  civilized  countries.  At  least,  the  arguments  usu- 
ally adduced  in  its  support  appear  to  us  far  from  convincing. 

Mr  Senior  begins  with  the  state  of  ^  savage  nations/  and  their 
constant  want  of  food.  Savages — *  septs  of  hunters  and  fishers/ — 
ate  (^  great  use  to  political  economists,  as  well  as  to  political  phi- 
losophers; their  condition  serves  as  a  sort  of  zero  in  the  thermo- 
meter of  eivilisation,*---a  point  from  which  there  is  a  gradual  rise  to- 
iVBids  perfection.  They  are  thus  very  valuable  in  hypothetical 
reascming  ;  but,  when  history  is  the  test  by  which  truth  is  to  be 
tried,  tkM  employment  of  them  is  unwarranted  by  fact.  For,  as 
far  as  our  historical  knowledge  extends,  we  do  not  know  a  single 
instance  of  a  savage  tribe  raising  itself  by  unassisted  efforts  to  a 
state  of  civilisatbn.  This  has  always  been  effected  by  foreign 
emigration  from  a  more  civilized  state.  And,  in  this  case,  Mr 
Senior's  general  proposition  may  be  true ;  and  yet  do  nothing 
towards^  proving  his  argument.    A  party  of  colonists,  driven  by 
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the  pressure  of  population  from  their  own  ancient  seats,  arrived  in 
a  region  inhabited  only  by  savages  in  want  of  every  thing-.  By 
applying  the  accumulated  knowledge  which  they  bring  with  them 
to  the  virgin  soil  of  this  tract,  they  rise  rapidly  to  a  degree  of 
prosperity  in  which  a  very  considerable  share  of  produce  falls  to 
the  lot  of  each.  Thus  far  there  is  no  interruption  to  the  law  of 
Mai  thus  ;  for  the  people  thus  circumstanced,  t.  e.  the  colonists, 
and  not  the  savages,  are  at  the  first  link  of  the  series  of  cause  and 
effect  which  he  describes.  By  and  by  their  civilisation  increases ; 
ranks  are  formed  amongst  them;  rent  arises;  and  a  large  share  of 
surplus  produce  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  favoured-  few :  but  produc- 
tiveness diminishes,  and  the  share  obtained  by  each  of  tfa^  lower 
class  is  smaller  than  before.  This  we  contend  to  be  histori- 
cally, as  well  as  theoretically  probable:  that,  in  all  likeli- 
hood there  has  been  a  point  in  the  past  life  oJF  most  nations, 
at  which  the  historical  maximum  of  food  has  fiedien  to  the 
lot  of  each  individual ;  and  that  with  the  increase  of  civilisa- 
tion, his  share  has  on  the  whole  diminished,  even  in  the  hap- 
piest countries,  by  the  pressure  of  population,  and  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  inferior  soils.  Any  one  will  see  that  JMr  Senior's 
)*easoning  proves  nothing  against  the  probability  as  well  as  pos- 
sibility of  this  hypothesis.  It  may  thus  be  true,  that  the  amount 
of  food  now  shared  by  each  is  greater  than  that  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  individuals  in  *  septs  of  hunters  and  fishers ;'  and  neverthe- 
less that,  even  in  his  own  sense,  the  tendency  of  the  increase  of 
subsistence  has  not  been  to  outstrip  that  of  population.  He 
founds  his  doctrine  on  the  two  principles — that  *  there  exists  in 

*  the  human  race  a  natural  tendency  to  rise  from  barbarism  to 

*  civilisation/  and  that  ^  the  means  of  subsistence  are  proportion- 
^  ally  more  abundant  in  a  civilized  than  in  a  savage  state.'  Using, 
as  he  does,  the  words  ^savage'  and  *  barbarous*  as  synonymous, 
we  deny  his  first  proposition,  modo  et  forma^  in  the  sense  which 
he  attaches  to  it ;  that  is,  we  deny  that  it  is  in  the  usual  order  of 
things  for  a  people  to  rise  out  of  the  state  of  savage  penury  into 
civilisation  unthout  the  importation  of  foreign  knowledge  and  in^ 
dustry  ;  and  that  this  aid  entirely  alters  the  conditions  of  the  rea- 
soning. 

But,  besides  the  argument  drawn  from  the  savage  state,  there 
is  another  to  which  Mr  Senior,  in  common  with  the  l^ss  reason- 
able opponents  of  Malthus,  repeatedly  resorts.  Famines  were 
common  a  few  centuries  ago  ;  famines  are  now  unknown ;  there- 
fore the  average  proportion  of  food  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  each 
individual  must  be  greater  now  than  a  few  centuries  ago.  When 
stated  thus,  the  argument  appears  to  us  to  show  its  own  incon- 
elusiveness.     Famines,  such  as  are  read  of  in  the  annals  of  all 
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European  countries^  but  now  rarely  experienced  in  any,  arose 
partly  from  want  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  economical  ma- 
nagement of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,-  and  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
from  absence  of  information  and  difficulty  of  transport,  increased 
as  they  were  by  political  incumbrances  of  every  description.  In 
France,  even  up  to  the  Revolution,  it  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  the  labourers  of  one  province  were  well-nigh  starving  whilst 
those  of  its  neighbour  were  enjoying  superfluous  abundance.  The 
same  causes  operated  to  a  much  greater  degree  at  remoter  periods. 
But,  because  the  peasant  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  or  IV.  ran 
the  risk  of  a  famine  once  in  five  or  ten  years,  it  does  not  follow 
that  his  average  annual  share  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  might  not 
be  greater  than  that  of  his  descendant  under  Queen  Victoria. 

If  we  descend  to  times  in  which  we  are  aided  by  historical  know- 
ledge, proof  seems  rather  to  accumulate  against  Mr  Senior's  propo- 
sition. It  is  said  that,  frpm  the  year  1 720  to  1 750  (a  period,  by  the 
way,  during  which  the  population  of  England  was  nearly  sta- 
tionary), the  agricultural  labourer  could  earn  a  peck  of  wheat 
a^ay,  and  that  at  present  he  can  only  earn  five-sixths  of  a  peck, 
or  less.  *  We  are  not  much  disposed  to  rely  on  such  statistical 
information  as  we  possess  for  the  construction  of  tables  which  can 
fairly  represent  the  average  situation  of  the  labourer  at  a  parti- 
cular period;  but,  in  the  absence  of  all  contradiction,  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  result  may,  at  least,  be  received  as  highly  pro- 
bable. Mr  Hallam  (in  his  *  Constitutional  History,'  if  we  are 
not  mistaken)  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  reigns  of  George  1. 
and  II.  present,  on  the  whole,  the  most  prosperous  period  in 
the  history  of  the  lower  classes.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as 
Rieardo  and  others  have  pointed  out,  that,  since  that  time,  the 


*  A  very  different  conclusion  would  follow,  no  doubt,  from  some  pre« 
mises  of  Mr  Senior's.  He  says  (p.  187),  that  during  a  period  in  which 
the  population  of  England  has  about  doubled,  the  produce  of  the  laud 
has  certainly  tripled,  probably  quadrupled.  Now  since,  in  the  same 
period,  we  have  changed  from  exporters  to  importers  of  raw  produce  (to 
some  extent,  including  imports  from  Ireland),  it  would  follow,  on  the 
last  supposition,  if  we  are  to  take  the  words  literally,  that  every  John 
Ball  of  the  present  day  eats  more  than  twice  as  mttch  as  his  grandfather 
Bull  in  the  reign  of  George  II. — ISfnttf  r^i  x»n^m  f«,if  ufcuung  fv;^o^itf* 

But  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  increased  quantity  of  vege* 
table  produce  which  goes  to  improve  the  quality  of  meat,  and  possibly 
for  a  greater  rate  of  increase  in  that  portion  of  our  agricultural  produce 
which  does  not  consist  of  mere  '  munitions  de  bouehcy  either  supposition 
seems  scarcely  credible. 


/' 
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improvements  in  manufactures  and  communication  have  enabled 
the  labourer,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  smaller  part  of  his  wages,  to 
obtain  a  larger  amount  of  wrought  goods,  of  foreign  articles  of 
comfort,  and,  in  some  districts,  of  fuel ;  and  this  must  be  taken  as 
a  partial  set-off  against  the  fall  in  wages  as  estimated  in  corn. 
But  every  one  knows  how  small  a  proportion  of  the  receipts  of  a 
labouring  family  is  thus  expended ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
enormous  increase  which  has  taken  place  during  the  same  period 
in  the  productiveness  of  labour,  and  in  all  outward  tokens  of  civi* 
lisation,  the  fact  that  real  wages  have  remained  stationary,  at  best 
seems  strangely  adverse  to  the  theories  of  Mr  Senior. 

Passing  over  a  long  period  of  fluctuations,  we  find,  if  the  evi- 
dence is  to  be  believed,  that  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Henry  VII.  the  labourer  could  earn  two  pecks  of  wheat  a-day, 
or  more  than  double  his  present  wages.  We  may,  no  doubt, 
have  considerable  hesitation  in  receiving  such  a  statement  on  such 
evidence  as  can  be  now  procured ;  and  we  may  also  argue,  as  Mr 
Malthus  has  done,  that,  for  various  reasons,  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  a  period  of  unusual  prosperity  for  the  lower, orders.  But 
still,  with  such  a. statement  well  known  and  undisproved,  surely 
a  writer  who  can  affirm  that,  even  in  civilized  England,  ^  the 
'  tendency  of  subsistence  has  been  to  increase  faster  than  popula- 
^  tion,*  is  a  bolder  theorist  than  Malthus  in  his  boldest  day. 

The  mere  historical  fact  of  emigration  furnishes  the  best  an- 
swer to  such  speculations,  when  the  'law'  of  Malthus  is  limited, 
as  it  ought,  of  course,  to  be,  to  the  case  of  each  individual 
country. 

<  If  food  had  increased  faster  than  population,'  says  the  latter  writer,  in 
bis  answer  to  Mr  Senior,  <  would  the  earth  have  been  overspread  with 
people  since  the  Flood  ?  Would  the  great  migrations  and  movements  of 
nations  of  which  we  have  read  have  ever  taken  place  ?  Would  the  shep- 
herds of  Asia  have  been  engaged  in  such  a  constant  struggle  for  room  and 
food  ?  Would  the  northern  nations  have  ever  overrun  the  Roman  empire 
of  the  west  ?  Would  the  civilized  Greeks  have  been  obliged  to  send  out 
numerous  colonies?  Would  these  colonies  have  increased  with  great 
rapidity  for  a  certain  period,  and  then  have  become  comparatively  sta* 
tionary  ?  Would  history,  in  short,  have  been  at  all  what  it  is  ?  America 
is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  of  the  knowledge  of  an  old  state  being 
applied  to  the  comparatively  unoccupied  land  of  a  new  one.  And  in  all  ia* 
stances  of  this  kind,  where  the  food  has  once  been  abundant,  an  actual 
increase  of  population  faster  than  food  is  not  only  probable,  but  absolutely 
certain.  In  fact,  such  countries  never  could  be  well  peopled  if  thie  did  not 
take  place.  In  old  states  the  relative  increase  of  population  and  food  b«s 
always  been  found  to  be  practically  very  variable.  It  is  no  doubt  trae» 
that  in  every  stage  of  society  there  have  been  some  nations  where,  fren 
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ignorance  and  want  of  foresight,  the  lahonring  classes  have  lived  very 
miserably  ;  and  both  the  food  and  population  have  been  nearly  station- 
ary long"  before  the  resources  of  the  soil  had  approached  towards  exhaus- 
tion. Of  these  nations,  it  might  safely  have  beea  predicted,  that  in  the 
progress  of  civilisation  and  improvement  a  period  would  occur  when 
food  would  increase  faster  than  population.  On  the  other  hand,  if, 
from  favourable  circumstances  at  any  time,  the  people  of  a  country  were 
very  abundantly  supplied,  it  might  as  safely  be  predicted,  that  in  their 
progress  towards  a  full  population,  a  period  would  oeonr  when  population 
would  increase  &ster  than  food«  It  it  absolutely  necessary,  therefore, 
to  know  the  actual  condition  in  which  a  people  is  living  in  regard  to  sub- 
sistence, before  we  can  say  whether  food  or  population  is  likely  to  increase 
the  fastest.  And  this  condition  is  certainly  not  determined  exclusively  by 
the  state  of  civilisation  and  population,  but  is  very  different  in  the  same 
nation  at  different  times ;  and  sometimes  food  is  comparatively  more 

abundant  at  an  early  period,  and  sometimes  at  a  later  period 

Notwithstanding  the  poverty  and  misery  of  Ireland  at  an  early  period,  I 
am  strongly  disposed  to  believe,  that  about  the  time  when  Arthur 
Young  made  his  tour  in  that  country  (1776  to  1778),  food  was  decided* 
ly  more  abundant  than  it  has  been  of  late  years.  With  regard  to  what 
may  be  called  the  present  state  of  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  many 
of  them  seem  to  have  increased  their  food  very  rapidly  since  the  Revo- 
lutionary war ;  and  this  increase  has  heen  followed  by  so  very  rapid  an 
increase  of  population^  that  it  seems  quite  impossible  it  should  continue. 
There  is  some  reason,  indeed,  to  think,  from  the  accounts  of  Mr  Jacob, 
that  population  is  now  increasing  fasterthan  food.  It  appears,  then, 
that  it  cannot  safely  be  assumed  as  a  fact  that  food  has  generally  increa- 
sed faster  than  population.* 

We  have  extracted  this  passage  from  the  correspondence  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  to  Mr  Senior's  '  Lectures,'  not  merely  with 
a  view  of  giving  the  last  suggestions  of  Mr  Malthus  oa  a  subject 
which  has  become  so  singularly  identified  with  his  namei  but 
also  to  point  out  one  or  two  instances  of  that  practical  sagacity 
which,  in  our  opinion,  characterised  him  far  more  remarkably  than 
any  skill  in  hypothetical  argument.  It  is  too  well  known  to  all  of 
us  how  much  confirmation  has  been  afforded  to  his  views  respect- 
ing Ireland  (which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  by  no  means  popular 
with  economists)  by  the  Report  of  the  PoorJaw  Coounissioners 
for  that  country.  And,  with  respect  to  the  prediction  contained 
in  the  last  words,  we  have  been  forcibly  struck  by  its  absolute 
verification  in  the  recent  returns  of  population  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  as  they  have  been  carefully  analyzed  by  M.  Hoffmann, 
.  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Berlin.  Our  extracts  are 
from  a  translation  of  M.  Hoffmann's  paper,  published  by  the  ^  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  London,'  in  the  first  number  oi\X%Tramaetions. 
We  shall  briefly  exhibit  the  principal  facts,  and  proceed  to  eon- 
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»(ler  one  or  two  obvious  inferences ;  premising  only  that  Prussia 
is,  among  all  European  countries,  that  in  which  population 
increased  most  rapidly  for  some  years  after  the  peace  of  18 15. 


Births. 

Deaths. 

1820-22 

1,491,520 

899,006 

1823-25 

1,527,677 

964,778 

1826-28 

1,515,805 

1,093,597 

1829-31 

1,483,286 

1,241,622 

1832-34 

1,574,729 

1,258,211 

In  the  first  three  years,  the  population  increased  by  600,000 
souls  in  round  numbers ;  in  the  last  three  years,  by  little  more 
than  300,000.  But  this  diminished  ratio  of  progression  is  not 
occasioned  only  by  a  diminution  of  births ;  the  manner  in  which 
too  rapid  increase  is  generally  checked  in  flourishing  countries. 
It  is  occasioned,  in  part,  by  a  great  and  steady  increase  of  mor* 
taUty. 

On  an  average  of  1,000,000,  living  at  the  same  period,  there 
were  born  annually,  in  1820-22,      ....         43,709 

There  died, 26,346 

On  the  same  number  there  were  bom  annually,  in  1832^4, — 

39,595 
There  died,  .         .         .         .         .        .         .        31,637 

If  we  had  made  a  comparison  with  the  years  1829-31,  the 
result  would  have  been  still  more  unfavourable ;  but  the  last  of 
these  was  the  cholera  year.  And  although  the  whole  number  of 
deaths  returned  as  having  been  occasioned  by  that  disorder  was 
little  more  than  30,000  for  the  whole  Prussian  dominions,  yet  it 
is  probable  that  a  much  larger  share  in  the  increased  mortality 
at  that  period  should  in  fairness  be  set  down  to  its  direct  or 
secondary  influence. 

But,  with  this  exception,  we  are  not  allowed  to  account  for 
any  part  of  this  increased  mortality  by  means  of  supposed  epide*- 
mics ;  or  by  imagining  new  and  strange  variations  in  the  common 
order  of  things.  The  Government  returns  of  Prussia  comprise 
a  very  careful  classification  of  the  causes  of  death.  Now,  M. 
Hoffmann,  who  evidently  has  no  Malthusian  theory  in  his  head, 
after  examining  these  returns  with  a  view  to  some  medical  solu»- 
tion  of  the  phenomenon,  finding  that  no  particular  disease  ap* 
pears  to  have  materially  outstripped  the  rest,  comes  to  the  alarm^- 
ing  conclusion,  that  *  in  the  last  six  years  it  is  evident  that  there 

*  was  a  greater  activity  in  all  the  causes  of  death,  and  titer* jo^'t 

*  there  must  have  ea^sted  a  general  and  powerJiUly  active  coMhc  ly 
^  whicJk  this  remarkcMe  phenomenon  was  produced^* 
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An  increase  in  the  malignity  of  all  the  orclinary  causes  of  death 
at  once,  would  be  assuredly  unaccountable  on  any  supposition 
within  the  power  of  human  understanding,  except  one — that  of  a 
deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  body  of  the  people.  NoWf 
as  there  is  no  proof  that  the  earth  during  this  period  has  been  less 
than  usually  productive ;  [on  the  contrary,  the  harvests  from  1829 
to  1834  inclusive  were,  we  believe,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as 
among  ourselves,  at  least  of  an  average  description,]  we  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  only  remaining  theory,  and  to  attribute  this 
deterioration  to  some  causes  existing  in  the  state  of  society. 

Prussia  is  a  country  possessing  a  large  extent  of  waste  and  half 
cultivated  land,  but,  generally  speaking,  with  few  advantages  of 
soil  or  climate ;  although  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces furnish,  no  doubt,  favourable  exceptions.  Her  peasantry 
are  a  hardy  and  laborious  race,  but  content  to  subsist,  as  the  chil- 
dren of  so  poor  a  soil,  on  very  scanty  means  of  existence.  The 
war,  in  the  sufferings  of  which  she  partook  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  for  a  long  time  retarded  the  developement  both  of  her 
wealth  and  her  population.  When  that  restraining  cause  was  re- 
moved, both  took  a  sudden  start ;  and,  at  the  very  same  period, 
the  substitution  of  fixed  annual-rents  for  the  feudal  services  of  for- 
mer times,  materially  changed  the  condition  both  of  landlords  and 
peasantry.  It  encouraged  the  former  to  attempt  extended  ame- 
liorations in  the  cultivation  of  their  land;  and  it  gave  to  the  latter 
a  security  and  a  freedom  which  enabled  them  to  make  use  of  their 
industry  on  better  terms.  Hence,  during  the  first  years  of  the 
peace,  the  numbers  of  the  people  increased,  and  fresh  land  was 
probably  taken  into  cultivation,  with  a  rapidity  rather  American 
than  European ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that,  for  some  short 
time,  subsistence  advanced  even  in  a  greater  ratio  than  population. 
But  this  did  not  long  continue  ;  the  inevitable  necessity  of  resort- 
ing  to  poorer  soils^  in  a  community  almost  wholly  agricultural, 
produced  those  results  which  theory  and  experience,  slighted  as 
they  are  by  presumptuous  speculators  in  all  countries,  combine  to 
mdicate.  The  peasants  probably  found  their  industry  less  efficient : 
their  condition  began  to  grow  worse,  while  their  numbers  still  con- 
tinued to  advance.  Mr  Jacob's  Report  on  the  Corn  Trade  furnished 
to  Mr  Malthus  strong  presumption  of  the  hard  fare  and  poor  cir- 
cumstances of  the  labouring  classes  in  Prussia  fifteen  years  ago; 
and  the  great  increase  of  potato  consumption  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, contributed,  no  doubt,  at  once  to  the  excess  of  population 
and  to  the  mortality  which  since  has  checked,  by  establishing  the 
lowest  standard  of  subsistence.  It  must  have  seemed  but  too 
likely,  to  every  one  Acquainted  with  their  real  condition  at  that 
time,  that  if  th^  then  ratio  of  increase  continued  much  longer,  it 
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would  be  checked  at  last  by  positive  causes.  And  tbe  returns  before 
us  show  conclusively  to  our  minds,  that  the  limit  has  been  reach- 
ed. Increased  mortality  begins  to  prove  that  the  increase  of  num- 
bers has  exceeded  that  rate  beyond  which  the  iron  law  of  neces- 
sity ordains  that  no  increase  shall  be  unattended  by  suffering.  In 
the  fluctuation  of  eventSi  we  may  undoubtedly  expect  that  sotne 
new  set  of  causes  will  in  time  give  increased  productiveness  to 
^Prussian  labour.  This  is  the  most  desirable  remedy  for  the  tempo- 
rary distress  which  we  have  described;  and  if  the  labouring  classed 
take  advantage  of  such  a  period  of  sunshine,  to  raise,  by  their  own 
exertions,  the  standard  of  comfort  and  subsistence  among  them, 
the  nation  will  have  advanced  one  step  in  real  prosperity  ;  if  not, 
the  same  vicissitudes  with  those  which  we  are  now  witnessing  will 
recur  again. 

If  we  possessed  equally  accurate  accounts  of  the  course  of  po- 

Eulation  in  other  states  similarly  circumstanced  with  Prussia,  we 
ave  little  doubt  that  they  would  exhibit  similar  results :  they 
would  probably  show  that  the  extraordinary  progress  which  began 
about  the  period  of  the  peace  of  1815  has  not  maintained  it- 
self steadily ;  and  that  the  diminished  ratio  in  these  latter  years 
has  been  owing,  not  to  a  diminished  number  of  births  only,  but  to 
an  increased  mortality, — proving  a  temporary  deterioration  in 
national  circumstances.  There  might  be  found  exceptions  to  this 
rule  in  countries  where,  as  in  England,  manufacturing  industry 
has  been  rendered  more  productive  by  improvements  in  machinery; 
or  where,  as  in  parts  oi  Austria,  agricultural  industry  has  perhaps 
lost  none  of  its  productiveness,  by  reason  of  the  vast  extent  of 
fertile  land  still  uncultivated,  or  scarcely  cultivated.  Which  way 
the  balance  would  incline,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  in  a  great  part  of  Europe 
the  last  ten  years  have  been  an  epoch  of  retrogression  in  the 
oscillating  course  of  events,  as  far  as  the  prosperity  of  the  lower 
classes  is  concerned. 

Political  Economy,  it  has  been  truly  said,  is  a  science  which 
conducts  us,  not  to  facts,  but  to  tendencies,  or  approximations ; 
and  we  readily  admit  that  the  law  of  Malthus  is  often  and  exten- 
sively counteracted  by  those  advances  in  the  productiveness  of 
labour  which  result  Krom  improvements  in  science  and  civilisation. 
If  SO)  we  may  be  asked,  Why  argue  against  the  validity  of  Mr 
Senior's  proposition  ?  Because,  we  answer,  there  is  at  present,  in 
our  opinion,  a  tendency  to  rely  on  that  increased  productiveness  of 
labour  as  a  far  more  permanent  and  effective  oounter-agent  than 
it  wUl  eventually  be  found.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  The  doctrine  of  population  is,  in  Political 
Economy,  what  that  of  original  sin  is  in  theology, — offensive  to 
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philosoptical  pride,  and  irksome  to  sanguine  temperaments ;  and 
hence  tne  endless  attempts  which  are  made  to  contradict  or  to 
evade  it.  It  is  humiliating  to  feel  that  society  must  rely  on  the 
slow  and  painful  process  of  moral  restraint  as  the  only  corrective 
of  a  necessary  evil.  It  disappoints  our  benevolent  anticipations 
to  find  that  the  poorer  classes  among  us  partake  so  little  in  all 
the  miracles  of  our  advancing  civilisation.  We  prefer  to  be  told 
that  there  are  extrinsic  causes  at  work,  which  promise  to  render  the 
ancient  law  of  our  nature  a  mere  philosophical  curiosity — a  theo- 
rem without  application ; — that  machinery  and  science,  and  faci- 
lities of  communication,  are  outstripping  the  rapid  march  of  num- 
bers, and  rendering  our  sage  apprehensions  wholly  imaginary. 
The  extraordinary  advance  of  England  in  these  respects,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years,  has  no  doubt  had  an  eflfect  in  lessen- 
ing the  practical  belief  in  economical  doctrines.  Nay,  so  easily 
are  men  turned  from  their  principles  by  the  most  partial  obser- 
vation, that  we  believe  the  mere  absorption  of  our  pauper  popu- 
lation through  the  effect  of  the  New  Law  has  turned  some  Mal- 
thusians  into  apostates  from  their  prophet.  But  if  society  has 
a  power  to  modify,  in  some  degree,  its  own  future  destinies  by 
means  of  education,  then  these  views,  if  mistaken,  as  we  believe 
them  to  be,  are  pregnant  with  real  danger.     *  In  discussing  our 

*  future  proffress  of  improvement' — we  quote  once  more  the  Let- 
ter from  which  our  last  extract  was  drawn — *  it  cannot  but  lead 

*  to  error,  to  lay  down  positions  calculated  to  direct  the  attention 
^  toward  means  which  must  of  necessity  be  inefficient ;  while  the 

*  nature  of  the  difficulty  to  be  contended  with,  and  the  only 

*  efficient  means  of  contending  with  it  successfully,  and  of  im- 

*  proving  the  progress  of  society,  are  kept  in  the  background. 

*  Your  position,  that  food  has  a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than 

*  population,  appears  to  me  to  be  open  to  this  objection,  and 

*  therefore  1  cannot  approve  of  it.' 

After  discussing  the  two  first  of  his  elementary  laws,  Mr 
Senior  proceeds  to  complete  the  second  division  of  his  labours  by 
defining  and  explaining  Production.  This  is  one  of  the  most  mas- 
terly chapters  of  the  work ;  but  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer 
our  readers  to  it ;  as  it  is  much  too  tersely  written  to  admit  of  far^ 
ther  condeinsation.  The  instruments  of  production  he  divides 
intQ  lahour^  natural  agents,  and  ^  abstinence;'  i.  e.  ^  the  conduct 
^  of  a  person  who  either  abstains  from  the  unproductive  use  of 

*  what  he  can  command,  or  designedly  prefers  the  production  of 

*  remote  to  that  of  immediate  results.'  Abstinence,  in  short,  is 
a  new  name  for  that  course  of  conduct  of  which  the  result  is 
cmntalf  ^  and  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  profit  as  labour 

*  does  to  wages.*     It  is,  as  its  inventor  admits,  not  a  very  accu- 
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rate  denomination ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better ; 
and  considering  the  very  narrow  sense  in  which  the  term  capitid 
is  usually  employed,  it  appears  almost  a  necessary  importation 
into  the  language  of  the  science.  Its  chief  value,  we  may  ob- 
serve, appears  in  the  discussion  (p.  175)  respecting  *  cost  of  pro- 

*  duction.*  According  to  the  third  *  elementary  proposition,*  it  is 
by  the  use  of  abstinence  that  '  labour  and  the  other  instruments 

*  which  produce  wealth  may  be  indefinitely  increased/ 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  illustrate  that  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  effectiveness  of  the  three  agents  of  production, 
as  applied  to  manufactures  or  to  agriculture,  on  which  his 
fourth  elementary  proposition  rests.  This  difference  consists,  in 
the  first  place,  in  the  power  '  which  agricultural  industry  pos- 
^  sesses,  and  manufacturing  industry  does  not  possess,  of  obtain- 

*  ing  an  additional  product  from  the  same  materials  :'  Secondly, 
in  the  power  which  manufacturing  industry  possesses  of  obtain- 
ing an  increase  of  produce  by  a  less  proportional  increase  of 
labour  and  capital;  while  agricultural  industry,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  does  not  possess  this  power^  but  does,  in  fact, 
obtain  a  diminished  return  from  every  fresh  application  of  labour 
and  capital — skill,  of  course,  in  both  cases  remaining  the  same. 
On  this  last  proposition  is  founded,  as  all  students  in  the  science 
are  well  aware,  the  theory  of  Rent. 

What  the  theory  of  population  is  in  one  branch  of  the  science, 
the  theory  of  Rent,  as  arising  from  the  diminishing  efficiency  of 
the  powers  of  nature,  is  in  another ; — a  lapis  offensionis^  startling 
and  offending  many ;  partly  from  the  exaggerated  results  which, 
undoubtedly,  Mr  Ricardo  and  his  followers  have  drawn  from  it ; 
and  partly  from  the  apparent  contradiction  which  it  offers  to  phe- 
nomena familiar  to  most  observers.  Mr  Senior,  we  think,  has 
treated  this  difficult  part  of  his  subject  with  great  judgment  and 
acuteness ;  and  we  know  of  no  writer  who  has  so  ably  pointed 
out  the  mode  of  reconciling  the  abstract  theory  of  a  relative  rise 
of  rent,  with  the  fact  of  a  positive  rise  of  rent  from  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour, — such  as  has  taken  place  so  extensively  ih 
England. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  Mr  Senior  begins  by  pointing  out  a  deficiency  in  the 
common  language  of  the  science,  which  he  endeavours  to  correct, 
as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  his  discussion ;  and  in 
doing  so  he  d6es,  in  fact,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  very  different 
phraseology  from  that  now  in  use,  which  he  pattly  adopts. 

*  According  to  the  usual  language  of  political  economists,  laboin*, 
capital,  and  land  are  the  three  instruments  of  prodnction;  labonr^^, 
capitalists,  and  landlords  are  the  three  classes  of  producers ;  an^  tbt 
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wbole  jprodooe  k  divided  into  wag^es,  profit,  and  rent.  «  •  •  •  It  appears 
to  vOf  that,  to  have  a  nomenclature  which  should  fully  and  preciseljr 
indicate  the  facts  of  the  case,  no  less  than  twelve  distinct  terms  would 
be  necessary*  For  each  class  there  ought  to  be  a  name  for  the  instru- 
ment employed  or  exercised ;  a  name  for  the  class  of  persons  who  employ 
or  exercise  it ;  a  name  for  the  act  of  employing  or  exercising  it ;  and  a 
name  for  the  share  of  the  produce  by  which  that  act  is  remunerated.' 

We  may  eondense  Mr  Senior's  proposals  for  completing  this 
nomenclature  into  a  sort  of  tabular  form ;  leaving  a  blank  for  one 
term  in  the  series,  \vhich  our  language  does  not  furnish. 

Instrument.  ^^^dl^  °^^"^  Capital.  Natural  agent. 

Class.  Labourer.  Capitalist.  Landlord. 

Act.  Labour.  Abstinence. 

Reward.  Wages.  Profit.  Rent. 

But  the  meaning  in  which  some  of  these  terms  are  employed  by 
Mr  Senior,  differs  both  from  their  popular  signification,  and  from 
that  which  is  usually  given  to  them  by  scientific  writers.  To 
begin  with  wages.  The  whole  reward  of  a  labourer,  except  so 
far  as  he  brings  capital  of  his  own  to  aid  his  exertions,  and  derives 

f>rofit  from  its  use,  is  commonly  comprehended  under  this  appel- 
ation ;  but  Dr  Smith,  in  that  well-known  and  popular  chapter 
of  his  book  which  treats  of  the  different  returns  to  labour  and 
capital  in  different  employments,  points  out  several  causes  which 
produce  an  inequality  of  pecuniary  gain  to  the  labourer  in  his 
respective  occupations.  Now,  part  o^  this  apparent  inequality  is 
resolvable  into  the  fact,  that  in  some  occupations  the  labourer 
advances  much  capital,  while  in  others  he  advances  little  or  none ; 
and  that  all  the  returns  to  his  capital,  as  well  as  his  labour,  are 
lumped  together  under  the  current  title  of  wages.  The  education 
of  a  skilled  labourer  is,  of  course,  his  capital,  and  the  profit  forms 
an  important  part  of  his  nominal  wages ;  just  as  the  nominal 
wages  of  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  comprehend  profit  on  the  capi- 
tal mvested  by  each  in  the  necessary  appendages  of  their  profes- 
sion,— in  a  carriage  or  a  clerk.  Thus  far  Mr  Senior  agrees  with 
farmer  authorities.  But  he  carries  his  analysis  of  the  component 
parts  of  wages  much  farther.  In  his  technical  sense,  *  wages ' 
appear  to  mean  nothing  more  than  the  average  reward  which  can 
be  earned  by  a  day-labourer  in  the  most  ordinary  employment. 
All  that  may  be  earned  by  a  highly  paid  class,  or  individual, 
beyond  this  amount,  he  would  rank  as  profit  or  as  rent.  And  as 
hit  definition  of  profit  does  not  materially  differ  from  those 
already  received,  he  is  of  course  obliged  to  give  to  rent  a  new 
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and  ye»y  extended  signification,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow. 
Ing  passages : 

'Land,  though  the  principal,  is  not  the  only  naturalag.ent  which  can 
be  appropriated.  The  mere  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  nature,  as 
long  as  the  use  of  that  knowledge  can  be  confined  either  by  secrecy  or 
by  law,  creates  a  reVenue  to  its  possessor  analogous  to  the  rent  of  land. 
The  payment  made  by  a  manufacturer  to  a  patentee  for  the  privilege 
of  using  the  patent  process,  is  usually  termed  in  the  language  of  com- 
merce a  rent ;  and  under  the  same  head  must  be  ranked  all  the  pecuh'ar 
advantages  of  situation  or  connexion,  and  all  extraordinary  qualities  of 
body  or  mind.  Thq  surplus  revenue  which  they  occasion  beyond  wages 
and  profits^  is  a  revenue  for  which  no  additional  sacrifice  has  been  made. 
The  proprietor  of  these  advantages  differs  from  a  landlord  only  in  the 
circumstance  that  he  cannot  in  general  let  them  out  to  be  used  by  ano- 
ther, and  must  consequently  either  let  them  remain  useless  or  turn  them 

to  account  himself. If,  therefore,  the  established  division  is 

adhered  to,  and  all  that  is  produced  is  to  be  divided  into  rent,  profit,  and 
wages — and  certainly  that  appears  to  be  the  most  convenient  classification: 
^— and  if  wages  and  profits  are  to  be  considered  as  the  reward  of  peculiar 
sacrifices — the  former  the  remuneration  for  labour,  and  the  latter  for  absti- 
nence from  immediate  enjoyment, — it  is  clear  that  under  the  term  <  rent ' 
must  be  included  all  that  is  obtained  without  any  sacrifice ;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thingy  beyond  the  remuneration  for  that  sacrifice ; — all  that 
nature  or  fortune  bestows,  either  without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient,  or  in  addition  to  the  average  remuneration  for  the  exer- 
cise of  industry,  or  the  employment  of  capital.' — Pp.  166,  167. 

It  follows  naturally  from  this  definition,  that  any  remuneration 
obtained  by  extraordinary  talents  (either  in  the  use  of  capital  or 
of  labour,  we  suppose),  is  in  his  view  a  rent.  The  skill  acquired 
through  education  is  of  course  capital,  the  result  of  previous 
abstinence ;  but  the  genius  or  aptitude  which  makes  one  man 
better  able  to  use  that  skill  to  purpose  than  another,  is  an  '  appro- 
*  priated  natural  agent.' 

<  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  write  a  volume  with  the  labour  of  about  three 
hours  a-day  for  a  month,  and  for  so  cioing  received  L.500  or  L.IOOO. 
An  ordinary  writer,  with  equal  application,  would  find  it  difficult  to  pro- 
duce a  volume  in  three  months,  and  still  more  difficult  to  sell  it  for  L.50. 
Is  then  the  extraordinary  remuneration  of  the  labourer,  which  is  assisted 
by  extraordinary  talents,  to  be  termed  rent  or  wages  ?  It  originates  in 
the  bounty  of  nature;  so  far  it  seems  to  be  rent.  It  is  to  be  obtained 
only  on  the  condition  of  undergoing  labour ;  so  far  it  seems  to  be  wages. 
It  might  be  termed,  with  equal  correctness,  rent,  which  can  be  received 
only  by  a  labourer,  or  wages,  which  can  be  received  only  by  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  natural  agent.  But  as  it  is  clearly  a  surplus,  the  labour  having 
been  previously  paid  for  by  average  wages,  and  that  surplus  tho  spon- 
taneous gift  of  nature,  we  have  thought  it  most  convenient  to  term  it 
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t/l&d  be  proeeedfl  to  compare  it  to  the  gain  of  a  miner  seeking 
for  copper  who  shonkl  come  on  an  equally  fertile  vein  of  silver ; 

*  or  of  the  holders  of  Waek  cloth  on  the  decease  of  one  of  the 

*  Royal  Family ;  *  both  of  which  he  would  take  from  the  category 
of  profit  to  place  within  that  of  rent.  So  again  in  the  following 
pass^et 

*  According  to  our  nomenclature,  a  very  small  poition  of  the  earnings 
of  the  physician  or  of  the  lawyer  can  be  called  wages.  Forty  pounds 
a-year  would  probaLly  pay  all  the  labour  that  either  of  them  undor^oos 
in  order  to  make,  we  will  say,  L.4000  a-year.  Of  the  remaining  L.396^, 
probably  L.3000  may  in  each  case  be  considered  as  r^t^  as  the  result  of 
extraordinary  talent  or  good  fortune.  The  rest  is  profit  on  their  re- 
spective capitals ;  capitals  partly  consisting  of  knowledge,  and  of  moral 
and  intellectual  habits,  acquired  by  much  previous  expense  and  labour, 
and  partly  of  connexion  and  reputation,  acquired  during  years  of  proba- 
tion, while  their  fees  were  inadequate  to  their  support.' — P.  184. 

The  phrase  ^  appropriated  natural  agent,'  which  Mr  Senior  has 
borrowed  from  former  writers^  and  adapted  to  a  new  purpose, 
appears  scarcely  accurate,  if  closely  examined ;  for  the  strength 
of  an  ordinary  labourer  is  clearly  as  much  an  *  appropriated  na- 

*  tural  agent'  as  the  talents  of  a  Scott.  But,  regarding  this 
as  a  mere  verbal  objection,  we  are  willing  to  waive  it.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that,  under  this  nomencla- 
ture, all  that  in  common  language  is  termed  monopoly  profit^ 
is  in  future  to  be  ranked  as  rent.  So,  of  course,  ought  the  high 
profits  or  high  wages  secured  by  individuals  who  embark  in 
occupations  which,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  are  not  sought 
after  with  the  same  intensity  of  competition  which  the  actual 
return  to  capital  invested  in  them  would  warrant.  The  first 
of  Dr  Smith's  well-known  causes  *  of  variation  in  profits  and 

*  wages,' — namely,  *  the  agreeable'ness  or  disagreeableness  of  dif- 

*  ferent  occupations,' — ought  rather  to  be  called  a  cause  creating 
a  rent  in  some  occupations.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  extra  profits 
realized  by  one  who  undertakes  an  occupation  which  others  will 
not  undertake,  must  be  specifically  similar  tO'  those  realized  in 
one  which  others  cannot  undertake,  either  from  natural  or  legal 
difficulties.  The  superior  disagreeableness  of  the  business  of  a 
common  informer,  or  an  executioner,  is  a  ^  natural  agent,'  which 
these  personages  have  *  appropriated ;'  just  as  a  newly  discovered 
power  of  nature  is  appropriated  by  a  patentee.  And  Mr  Senior 
ought,  in  consistency,  to  have  called  its  reward  a  rent.  This  he 
has  not  done;  adopting,  in  that  case,  Dr  Smith's  denomina'- 
tion  of  extra  profit  or  wages.  This  can  only  have  been  from  the 
consciousness  that  pursuing  his  own  nomenclature  to  the  utmost 
would  have  the  appearance  of  a  curious  over-refining  on  estab- 
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Hshed  hngxxage.  But  if  adopted  in  part,  it  oufi^bt,  for  the  9ak« 
of  clearness,  to  be  adopted  altogether.  Nay,  he  should,  have  gone 
ferther  still.  The  wages  of  labourers  in  some  countries— say 
India — are  nearly  as  low  as  they  can  be :  and  so  are  their  pro- 
ductive powers.  The  wa^es  of  the  Pole — the  FrencliiBan^**-the 
Englishman — rise  by  gradation  above  these :  and  so  do  also  thejur 
productive  powers.  Their  superior  skill  and  energy^  as  well  m 
the  favourable  circumstances  which  contribute  to  lud  them,  are 
*  appropriated  natural  agents.'  Ought  not  the  excess  of  remnr 
neration  obtained  by  these  labourers  respectively  above  the  Hin- 
doo to  be  termed  *  rent/  as  much  as  the  excess  of  the  gains  of  a 
Halford  above  those  of  a  parish  doctor  ? 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  seen  (by  the  example  of  black 
cloth),  that  fortuitous  contingencies,  which  may  raise  for  a  time 
the  rate  of  profit,  are  considered  by  him  as  affording  a  rent. 
Now,  here  we  cannot  but  think  his  nomenclature  not  only  too 
refined,  but  somewhat  misleading.    The  fact  is,  that  these  contin- 
gencies do  enter  for  something,  although  for  very  little,  into  the 
calculations  of  those  who  are  about  to  undertake  any  business ; 
and  are  hence  a  portion  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  in  that  business.     Thus  the  high  gain  of  a  wmer 
who  strikes  on  a  vein  of  more  valuable  metal,  or  of  a  holder  of 
black  cloth  on  a  royal  decease,  which  Mr  Senior  regards  as  rent, 
we  should  rather  consider  as  entering  into  the  average  return  to 
capital  in  those  two  employments.     At  another  time  the  miner 
may  be  working  for  a  long  time  at  a  dead  loss  ;  and  it  may,  so 
happen  that  a  general  mourning  is  not  proclaimed  for  several 
years  together.     The  extra  profits  obtained  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  favourable  contingency  may  do  no  more  thaa  balance,  the 
loss  sustained  through  the  unfavourable.     Affain,  if  the  gWB  at 
those  few  who  make  more  than  average  profits  in  any  employr 
ment,  are  all  to  be  termed  ^  rent '  (and  any  one  who  follows  jQiut 
Mr  Senior's  reasoning  will  see  that  they  must  be  so),  the  ooiiir 
mon  doctrine  of  the  average  equality  of  profits  should  seem  to  be 
founded  altogether  on  a  misnomer.     He  says,  as  we  have  soe^^ 
that  all  that  is  obtained  without  any  sacrifice^  is  ^  thje  same  thi^g ' 
with  all  that  is  obtained  ^  beyond  the  remuneration  for  that, ^M- 
^  crifice,' — meaning, -we  presume,  the  average  Remuneration  ^  and? 
consequently,  that  if  the  first  be  rent,  the  second  is  $0  lilf^lKl^. 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ^  average  remunerat^n,' 
or  ^  aver^ee  profit'  ?     Does  not  tne  very  phrase  imply  i|^t.soj|)e 
profit  is  above  the  average  ?     The  common  profits  m  a  irmi/^^^e 
said  to  be  at  twelve  per  cent  when  A  realises  fift^eriylHMl  B|  with 
th^  same  amount  of  capital,  realia^s  nine.    Aeo^ng  tf^  MUi  ju- 
nior, A's  extra  ^three  per  i^ent  is  not  profit  at  ally  b«l  t^^U  .  fTh^^ 
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twelve  pet  cent  is  not  tke  average  profit^  but  tbe  highest  that 
can  be  made.  By  the  mere  application  of  unusual  abilities,  and 
readiness  in  the  pursuit  of  advantages,  to  the  ordinary  processes 
of  retail  trade,  Mr  Morrison — so  well  known  in  the  mercantile 
world — has  been  enabled  to  realize  large  profits,  and  eventually 
an  enormous  fortune.  According  to  Mr  Senior's  nomenclature, 
Mr  Morrison's  abilities  must  have  yielded  him  a  ^  rent,'  as  much 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott's.  But  Mr  Morrison's  success  must  neces- 
sarily have  impoverished  many  competitors,  just  as  Sir  W.  Scott 
may  have  driven  many  a  LeadenhalUStreet  artisan  out  of  the 
market.  And  unless  Mr  Morrison's  gains  have  been  so  incredibly 
immense  as  to  raise  the  average  rate  of  retail  profits  all  over  the 
country  during  the  period  of  his  operations,  it  is  clear  that  some 
other  traders  must  have  remained  as  far  below  the  average  as  he 
has  soared  above,  it.     Why  should  their  inferior  gains  be  termed 

*  profit,'  and  his  partly  *  profit'  and  partly  *  rent'  ? 

And  if  such  a  nomenclature  is  fallacious  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
trades,  it  must  be  equally  so,  although  less  obviously,^  in  respect 
of  those  which  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  a  lottery.  It  is  one  of 
Dr  Smith's  principles,  that  enormous  prizes  tend  to  fix  the  rate  of 
profits  or  wages  even  below  the  average.  The  learned  professions, 
for  instance,  ^  attract  competition,  not  so  much  in  proportion  to 
^  the  real  value  of  the  contingency,  as  to  the  excess  of  the  possible 

*  return  over  the  certmn  outlay  ;*  and,  consequently,  it  is  possible 
that  the  whole  revenue  of  all  three  may  not  be  sufficient  to  re- 
piaeef  the  capital  employed,  and  afibrd  the  wages  of  a  day-labourer 
to  every  member  of  them  in  addition.  Such,  at  least,  is  unques- 
tionably the  case  in  the  Wal  profession ;  although  Mr  Senior, 
with  that  love  of  paradox  which  he  occasionally  evinces,  will  have 
it  that  it  is  less  of  a  lottery  than  the  church.  Now,  the  pro- 
fession to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  belonged  is  far  more  hazard- 
^otn^than  any  of  the  three.  Where  there  is  one  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
ibete  are  perhaps  a  few  hundred  individuals  who  obtain  priises 
of  ittore  or  less  value;  there  are  perhaps  three  or  four  thousand 
who  gain  a  bare  subsistence ;  and  perhaps  twice  as  many  whiO 
oMtinue  to  present  the  public  with  their  lucubrations  at  a  denfl 
toss.  Were  the  whole  revenue  of  a  Scott  and  all  his  successful 
bi^hren  divided  equally  among  the  tribe  of  authors,  they  would 
imdoubtedly  remain  the  worst  paid  craft  in  Christendom* 
''-'-TUsb^ing  the  case,  we  cannot  see  any  necessity  for  ranking 
iholse  extra' ^ns  of  individual  labourers  as  rent,  which,  if  divided 
'toioHr  the  whole  body  of  labourers  in  that  employment,  mi^ht 
^ot  reu^  their  average  reward  even  above  that  low  remuneration 
y/^aitS^  fAovm  f  eeeives  the  name  of  wages  from  Mr  Senior.^  , And, 
tetty,  hit  4eiintion  of  renii  as  ia  oonfessed  by  biiBSflf^  wclu4w 
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a  condition  which  enters  into  all  our  ordinary  noti<Mis  of  it ; — 
namely,  that  it  is  something  obtained  by  a  proprietor  for  the 
use  of  his  property,  independent  of  his  own  exertions.  A  land- 
owner cultivating  his  own  soil  does  indeed  obtain  his  surplus 
produce  by  his  own  labour ;  but  if  he  were  to  let  that  soil  to  an- 
other, he  would  obtain  the  same  surplus  produce ;  whereas  an 
artist,  or  an  author,  depends  wholly  on  his  own  talents  for  his 
surplus  remuneration. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  admitting  the  ingenuity  of  Mr  Se* 
nior's  nomenclature,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  inconvenience 
he  incurs,  by  classing  under  the  same  name  thingrg  so  widely  dif- 
ferent, overbalances  any  superior  clearness  which  he  may  expect 
to  attain  by  it ;  especially  in  a  work  professedly  popular  and  ele- 
mentary. We  do  not  know  that  any  shorter  or  plainer  road 
is  gained  to  the  valuable  conclusions  of  the  sdence  by  esta- 
blishing wages  at  an  uniform  standard  as  the  remuneration  of 
mere  ordinary  labour,  or  by  denying  the  name  of  pofits  to  all, 
that,  from,  wnatever  cause,  exceeds  the  average.  We  prefer  to 
retain  for  rent  its  usual  limited  signification ;  and  allow  that 
wages  and  profits  are  liable  to  extensive  variations,  both  in  the 
amount  obtained  by  different  classes  and  by  different  individuals. 
We  regret  that  our  limits  have  obliged  us  to  exhibit  so  imper- 
fect a  view  of  the  contents  of  this  vmuable  treatise.  Or,  per- 
haps, we  ought  rather  to  reproach  ourselves  for  having  been 
tempted  into  incidental  discussions  on  minor  points,  instead  of 
employing  our  space  more  usefully  in  presenting  a  condensed  view 
of  its  general  character.  But  this  is  the  less  a  matter  of  r^ret, 
because  we  hope  on  some  future  occasion  to  have  the  author^s 
views  developed  in  a  fuller  and  completer  shape.  Devoted  as  be 
is  to  his  science,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  means  to  confine 
himself,  as  he  has  lately  done,  to  the  practical  labour  of  furnish- 
ing valuable  hints  for  public  measures.  Without  undervaluing 
the  assistance  which  he  has  rendered  in  this  way,  we  trust  he  will 
not  forget  the  claim  which  abstract  science  has  upon  him  still,  as 
one  especially  able  to  correct  ite  hypothetical  results,  by  his  own 
extensive  practical  knowledge :  indeed,  the  specimen  before  us 
differs  from  all  other  elementary  treatises  on  the  subject  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  less  by  the  depth  of  its  theoretical 
views  than  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  observation  and 
experience  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  without  any  of  that 
exclusive  arrogance  with  which  theory  and  practice  ore  wont  to 
maintain  their  respective  independence.  It  is  at. once  philoso- 
phical and  popular ;  presenting  throughout  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  clearness,  simplicity,  and  condensation  of  language, 
applied  to  subjects  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  treat  wiibotrt 
harshness  and  obscurity. 
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Art.  V. —  The  Tribute :  a  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  vnpub' 
lished  Poems  by  various  Authors.  Edited  by  Lord  North-^ 
AMPTON.     8vo.    London:  1837. 

Tt  is  seldom  that  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  verses,  which 
■^  stands  so  little  in  need  of  an  apologetic  preface,  has  so  good 
an  excuse  to  o^er  for  its  appearance  as  the  present.  The  col- 
lection had  its  origin  in  the  benevolent  wish  to  soothe  the  hours 
of  sickness,  and  to  alleviate  the  suiFerings  of  a  deserving  man, 
by  enabling  him  to  relax  those  literary  exertions  under  which 
his.  powers  were  rapidly  giving  way.  When  the  idea  of  the  work 
occurred,  in  Spring  1836,  the  Rev.  Edward  Smedley  (the  learn- 
ed Editor  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana)^  on  whose  behalf 
it  was  undertaken,  had  already  lost  his  hearing ;  and  a  disorder 
in  his  eyes  was,  to  all  appearance,  sapping  a  sense  still  more 
precious.  He  died  within  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  and  the  pro- 
ject, which  had  been  designed  for  his  benefit,  was  continued  for 
that  of  his  family.  From  the  apprehension  that  a  scheme,  de- 
pending on  the  co-operation  of  many  individuals,  might  never  be 
realized,  '  the  editor  did  not  think  it  right  to  mention  it  to 

*  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  till  it  was  so  far  ad- 

<  vanced  that  &t  least  it  was  not  likely  to  fail  from  a  deficiency 
'  in  literary  contributions.     When. this  communication  was  at 

*  last  about  to  be  made,  the  editor  found  that  Mrs  Smedley 
'  was  herself  going  to  publish,  by  subscription,  a  volume  of 
^  poems  also,  by  her  late  husband,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life. 

<  Had  this  been  known  sooner,  the  editor  would  certainly  never 
^  have  undertaken  the  present  work.     He  rejoices,  however, 

<  that  he  did  not  know  it ;  as,  whatever  may  be  the  pecuniary 

<  result  of  Uiis  publication,  he  is  sure  that  it  must  be  gratifying 

*  to  the  feelings  of  Mr  Smedley's  friends  to  see  this  proof  of  the 

*  respect  in  which  he  was  held.' 

We  should,  indeed,  have  regretted  if  the  accomplished  editor^s 
knowledge  of  the  intention  to  publish  the  volume  here  alluded 
to  had  led  to  the  abandonment  of  a  project  so  honourable  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  and  so  creditable  both  to  the  feelings 
and  the  talents  of  its  contributors.  Generally  speaking,  such  a 
volume  as  the  present  affords  no  fit  subject  for  critical  notice. 
The  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  reconciles  the  reader  alike 
even  to  indifferent  poetry  and  questionable  prose.  Criticism, 
if  it  cannot  conscientiously  applaud,  is  content  to  remain  silent, 
or  to  say,  with  Dante's  guide, 

Giustizia  gli  sdegna 
Nor  ragiQRiaia  di  lor  m»  guards  e  passa. 
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But  the  '  Tribute'  has  really  very  little  to  fear  from  critical 
examination.  Without  exhibiting  any  one  specimen  of  very 
marked  genius,  or  striking  originality,  it  contains  a  greal  deal  of 
pleasing  poetry,  with  considerable  variety  of  tone  and  subject. 
We  have  scenes  from  *  gorgeous  tragedy,'  by  *  Sad  Electra's  poet,' 
Mr  Savage  Landor — followed  by  others  where  some  anonymous 
contributor  has  his  broadest  '  comic  sock  put  on,*  in  an  Aristo- 
phanic  farce,  founded  on  the  fate  of  the  Frogs  under  King  Log 
and  King  Stork.  Wordsworth  contributes  a  few  verse's — simple 
but  sweet — and  full  of  that  pensive,  unassuming  morality  which  he 
links  with  all  his  pictures  of  nature.  The  names  of  Robert 
Southey,  Thomas  Moore,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Joanna  Baillie, 
James  Montgomery,  Bernard  Barton,  the  Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bowles, 
C.  Elton,  Gaily  Knight,  G.  P.  R.  James,  appear  in  the  list, — 
each  furnishing  some  specimen  (some  of  them,  no  doubt,  mere 
trifles)  in  his  or  her  particular  style ;  whilst  with  these  are  asso- 
ciated other  names,  which  we  should  have  less  readily  anticipated 
as  contributors  to  an  Anthology  of  this  sort ;  such  as  Mr  luring 
Rice  and  Lord  John  Russell — the  former  as  the  author  of  some 
very  pleasing  and  natural  lines  on  revisiting  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ;  the  latter  as  the  translator  of  part  of  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Odyssey.  Then  we  have  some  graceful  and  hieh-toned 
sonnets  by  the  editor  himself,  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  flie  Rev. 
John  Eagles,  the  Rev.  C.  Strong,  Mr  W.  Empson,  and  others 
— favourable  specimens,  on  the  whole,  of  that  much  abused  and 
most  difficult  form  of  composition,  in  which  we  have,  unfortunate- 
ly, few  very  successful  examples  to  exhibit. 

Not  the  least  pleasing  circumstance,  however,  connected  with 
the  volume,  is  the  number  of  poems  it  contains  from  authors  of 
whose  names  we  must,  in  many  cases,  confess  our  ignorance ; 
but  whose  compositions  appear  to  no  disadvantage  when  placed 
by  the  side  of  those  of  higher  name  and  established  reputation. 
We  had  really  no  idea  either  of  the  number  or  effective  strength 
of  the  recent  additions  to  the  grand  army  of  Parnassus.  Twenty, 
at  least,  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume  must  have  been  en- 
listed within  the  last  lustre ;  and  recent  as  their  enrolment  has 
been,  no  veteran  need  be  ashamed  to  ^  march  through  Coventry 
« with  them.' 

A  volume  such  as  this,  embodying  contributions  from  thirty 
or  forty  individuals,  of  all  ranks,  professions,  tastes,  and  predilec- 
tions, may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  literary  barometer,  indieatingi 
with  quite  sufficient  truth  for  practical  purposes,  the  present  state 
and  variations  of  the  poetical  atmosphere.  Had  the  jwoject  been 
formed  and  carried  into  effect  some  twelve  years  ago,  the  index 
of  such  an  instrument  would  have  generally  poipted  to  stoito 
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and  tempest — we  should  have  had  ^  nothing  but  thunder/  or 
whirlwinds  of  tumultuous  emotion  drowned  in  torrents  of  tears* 
Nothing  like  *  moderate  weather/  far  less  *  set  fair/  could  have 
been  expected.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  a  more  agreeable  and 
settled  state  of  things  is  indicated  by  the  poetical  meteorology 
of  1837.  The  Germans,  not  long  before  us,  had  had  their  Sturm 
und  Drang periode  (storm  and  stress  period)  in  literature;  under 
which  much  convulsive  action  in  poetry  was  manifested  on  the 
part  of  their  Power-Men,  to  the  temporary  derangement  of  the 
nerves  and  tastes  of  their  countrymen.  Our  *  storm  and  stri^ss' 
period  in  poetry,  we  rejoice  to  think,  is  now  also  over ;  for  if 
we  take  up  any  collection  of  poems,  such  as  this,  a  more  rational, 
healthy,  and  natural  tone  of  feeling,  on  the  part  of  our  writers, 
indicating  a  corresponding  state  of  the  public  mind,  is  obvious. 
The  melo-dramatie  tricks,  both  of  conception  and  execution, 
which  debased  and  alloyed  the  real  force  and  power  of  our 
poetical  literature,  and  which  nothing  could  have  rendered  toler- 
able but  the  unnatural  confinement  to  which  our  English  poetry 
had  for  some  time  been  subjected,  seem  nearly  exploded ;  in  all 
poetry  which  becomes  in  any  degree  popular,  contemplation  is 
visibly  assuming  the  ascendency  over  wild  and  irregular  action ; 
and  the  sources  of  emotion  are  sought  less  in  the  low,  the  start- 
ling, and  the  transitory,  than  in  the  elevated,  the  calm,  and  the 
enduring.  This  at  least  is  the  case  with  the  volume  before  ,us  : 
it  indicates  plainly  enough  a  decided  decline  in  the  taste  for  the 
poetry  of  excitement,  and  a  return  towards  what  we  must  always 
consider  as  the  highest  and  truest  vocation  of  the  muse~the 
poetry  of  intellect,  humanized  and  brought  home  to  the  heart  by 
sentiment  at  once  elevated  and  familiar — at  once  of  individual 
and  universal  application. 

*  But  we  prattle,'  as  Miranda  says,  ^  something  too  wildly ;  * 
and  are  beginning  to  forget  that  the  only  allowable  object  of 
such  a  notice  as  the  present,  is  not  to  speculate  on  the 
state  of  poetical  taste  or  the  tendencies  in  literature  which  the 
volume  may  seem  to  indicate,  but  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
few  specimens  of  what  it  contains.  This  we  proceed  to  do, 
then,  without  farther  observation;  and  our  selections  shall,  in 
general,  be  made  from  the  poetical  effusions  of  those  with 
whose  compositions  (at  least  in  the  form  of  Verse)  the  public  is 
lesa  familiar  than  with  those  6f  the  more  distinguished  contri- 
but<Nrs  to  the  undertaking.  Of  these  no  one  better  deserves 
notice  than  the  noble  editor  himself.  We  shall  place  one  of 
his  sonnets  beside  those  of  other  two  contributors—^the  Rev. 
Henry  Thompson,  and  Sir  A.  dc  Vera,  Bart. 
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Memory*    By  Lord  Northampton. 

*  Oh  Memory,  thou  ever  restless  Power, 

Recalling  all  that's  vanished  from  our  sight, 

Thy  pencil  dipped  now  in  the  rainbow's  light, 
Now  in  the  gloomy  tints  of  midnight's  hour. 
From  youth's  gay  garden,  manhood's  blighted  bower, 

Culling  thy  varied  chaplet,  dark  and  bright — 

The  rose,  the  me,  the  baleful  aconite : 
Alternating  the  cypress  and  the  flower ! 

2         <  Casting  with  lightning-speed  thy  wizard  glanee 
Through  the  long  retrospect  of  bygone  years, 

Whence,  at  thine  best,  in  dim  array  advance. 
Shadows  of  idle  hopes  and  idle  fears : 

Half  cheerful  is  thy  saddest  countenance,     . 
Thy  sweetest  $mile,  alas,  is  moist  with  tears  I ' 

Sonnet.     To  ilie  Memory  of  the  late  Edward  Smedleyy  M.A.^ 
Cambridge.    By  the  Bev.  H.  Thompson. 

*  Happy  in  life  and  death,  loved  friend,  farewell  I 

Happy  in  life  I  since  life's  severest  woes 

At  Love's  transforming  smile  in  joy  repose, 

While  health  is  sickness  where  He  deigns  not  dwell  I 

Happy  in  death  I  for  with  the  invisible, 
With  whom  was  here  thy  converse,  God,  and  those 
Who  share  his  vision's  bliss,  thou  dost  unclose 
The  unbodied  sense  to  words  ine&ble ! 

Farewell  a  little  space  I     Taught  here  how  brief, 
How  insignificant  the  woes  of  time, 
From  Earth  I  hope  not  nor  regret  relief; 

But,  rising  to  thy  hopes  and  aims  sublime, 
^  I'll  trust  to  meet  thee  far  o'er  care  and  grief 

In  Love's  own  native  and  immortal  clime.' 

On  Beading  an  Old  English  Book.    By  Sir  A*  De  Vere. 

*  These  are  the  mighty  foot-prints  that  report 
The  giant  form  of  antique  Literature. 
Sinews  Herculean,  proportions  pure. 

Strength  or  agility  for  strife  or  sport. 
Dexterity  in  fence,  g^'ace  for  the  court. 

No  meretricious  jargon,  to  allure, 

Wr<^e  these  of  old,  but  language  to  endure 
The  stern  regards  of  Time,*  111  ye  assort 

With  that  undying  philosophic  spirit 
Which  breathes  in  these  warm  pages,  who  deride 

Their  scant  reward  of  praise.    Well  they  inherit 
The  fame  of  a  great  Era,  when  the  pride' 

Of  nations  was  in  all  things,  ^loyalty. 

And  trust  in  God,  and  magnanimity/ 
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We  would  glactlv  have  made  room  iot  Mr  W.  J^mpson's  stanzas 
on  Sliakspeare — vigorous,  quaint,  and  yet  natural — but,  from 
mere  want  of  space,  are  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  his 

Lines  io  the  Cuckoo. 

*  Bravo,  Cuckoo,  call  again  I 

Loud  and  louder  still  1 
From  the  hedge-partition'd  plain 
And  the  wood-topt  hill. 

*  With  thine  unmistaken  shout 

Make  the  valley  ring  I 
All  the  world  is  looking  out, 
But  in  vain  for  Spring. 

<  I  have  search'd  in  every  place, 

Garden,  grove,  and  green : 
Of  her  footstep  not  a  trace 
Is  there  to  be  seen. 

'  Yet  her  servants  without  fail 

Have  observed  their  day, 
Swallow,  bat,  and  nightingale  : — 

And  herself  away ! 

<  Shout  agftin  I  she  knows  thy  call, 

'Tis  her  muster-drum. 
An  she  be  on  earth  at  all 
She  will  hear  and  come.' 

The  following  lines,  entitled  *  Love  and  Sorrow,'  by  Mr  A% 
J.  de  Vere,  remind  us  not  unpleasantly  of  some  of  the.  best  of 
Schiller's  early  lyrics  : — 

«  Whenever  under  bowers  of  myrtle 

Love,  summer-tress'd  and  venMd-eyed, 
At  morn  or  eve  is  seen  to  wander, 

A  dark-eyed  girl  is  at  his  side. 

'  No  eye  beholds  the  Virgin  gliding 

Unsandaird  through  the  thicket's  glooms  ; 

Yet  some  have  mark'd  her  shadow  moving 
Like  twilight  o'er  the  whiter  blooms. 

*  A  golden  bow  the  Brother  carries, 

A  silver  flute  the  Sister  bears  : 
And  ever  at  the  fatal  moment 

The  notes  and  arrows  fly  in  pairs. 

'  She  rests  her  flute  upon  her  bosom 
(While  up  to  heaven  his  bow  ke  rears), 


And  as  hef  kiilses  itiake  i(  tremble, 
That  flute  is  moisten'd  hj  her  tears. 

<  The  lovely  twain  were  born  together, 

And  in  the  sanoe  shell  cradle  laid. 
And  in  the  bosom  of  one  Mother 
Together  sl^t,  and  sleeping  played. 

<  With  hands  into  each  other's  woven, 

And  whisperihg  lips  that  seem'd  to  teach 
Each  other  in  their  rosy  motion 
What  still  their  favourites  learn  from  each. 

<  Proud  of  her  boy,  the  Mother  showed  him 

To  mortal  and  immortal  eye. 
But  hid  (because  she  loved  her  dearer)^ 
The  deeper,  sweeter  Mystery. 

<  Accept  them  both,  or  hope  for  neither, 

Oh  loveliest  Youth,  or  Maid  lovelorn, 
For  Grief  has  come  when  Love  is  welcome. 
And  love  will  comfort  those  who  mourn.* 

We  do  not  profess  perfectly  to  understand  the  somewhat 
mysterious  contribution  of  Mr  Alfred  Tennyson,  entitled  *  Stan- 

*  zas;'  but  amidst  some  qiiatntnesS)  and  some  occasional  absurdi- 
ties of  expression,  it  is  not  diiBcult  to  detect  the  hand  of  a  true 
poet — such  as  the  author  of  *  Mdriana/  and  the  ^  Lines  on  the 

*  Arabian  Nights'  undoubtedly  is— in  those  stanzas,  which  de- 
scribe the  appearance  of  a  visionary  form,  by  which  the  writer 
is  supposed  to  l>e  haunted,  amidst  the  streets  of  a  crowded  city : — 

*  It  leads  me  forth  at  evening, 

It  lightly' winds  9mA  steals 
In  a  cold  white  robe  before  mt, 

Where  all  nty  spirit  reels 
At  the  shouts,  the  kagme^  i^iigki^ 

And  the  rcarmg  of  the  ufheeh^ 


<  Do  I  hear  the  pleasant  ditty. 
That  I  heard  her  chani  9i  old  ? 
But  I  wake«--mf  dream  is  6cdi 
Without  knowledge,  without  pitf»-« 
In  the  shuddering  dawn  bekeU, 
By  the  eurtaitts  of  my  bed. 
That  abiding  jplukiitoiii  celd.  •  1 

*  Then  I  rise :  the  eaves*drops  fall 
And  the  yellow  vapours  phoket 
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The  great  ci^y  8oun4ii^  wide ; , 
The  day  comes — a  dull  red  ball, , 
Wrapt  in  drifts  of  lurid  smoke, 
On  the  misty  river-tide. 

<  Through  the  hubbub  of  the  market 

I  steal,  a  wasted  frame  ; 
It  crosseth  here,  it  cro^eth  there — 
Through  all  that  crowd,  confused  and  loud, 

The  shadow  still  the  same  ; 
And  on  my  heavy  eyelids 

My  ai^uish  hangs  like  shame. 


<  Get  thee  hence,  nor  come  again ! 

Pass,  and  cease  to  move  about, — 
Pass,  thou  death-like  type  of  pain. 

Mix  not  memory  with  doubt. 
'Tis  the  blot  upon  the  brain 

That  will  show  itself  without. 


^  I  can  shadow  forth  my  bride 
As  J  knew  her  &ir  and  kind. 
As  I  w'oo'd  her  for  my  wife ; 
She  16  lovely  by  my  side 

In  the  silence  of  toy  life — 
'Tis  a  phantom  of  the  mind. 

^  '1*18  a  phantom  fair  and  good ; 
1  can  call  it  to  my  side, 

So  to  guard  my  life  from  ill, 
Though  its  ghastly  aister  glide 
And  be  moved  around  me  still 
With  the  moving  of  the  blood. 
That  ia  moved  not  of  the  will. 

<  Let  it  passj  the  dreary  brow. 

Let  tne  dismal  face  go  by. 
Will  it  lead  me  to  the  grave  ? 

Then  1  loee  it :  it  will  fly : 
Can  it  overlast  the  nerves  ? 

Can  it  overiive  the  eye? 
But  the  other^  like  a  star^ 
Through  the  channel  windetfa  fev, 

Tillitfade^ioid&ilMMldM^ 
To  its  Arclietype  that  waits, 
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Clad  in  light  by  golden  gates—- 
Clad  in  light  the  Spirit  waits 
To  embrace  me  in  the  sky.' 

We  had  marked^had  our  limits  permitted,  some  extracts  from 
a  spirited  Italian  ballad,  by  the  late  Lady  Northampton  —  a 
striking  composition,  by  Miss  Broadstreet,  entitled,  '  Julia's 
*  Dream* — one  or  two  sonnets  by  Mr  Eagles  and  Mr  Strong 
— and  an  address  of  Dido  to  ^neas  in  the  Shades,  by  Mr 
Francis  Hastings  Doyle,  which,  though  it  suggests,  somewhat 
unpleasantly,  the  recollection  of  the  *  Laodamia'  of  Wordsworth, 
is  yet  forcible  and  harmonious.  But  we  must  be  contented  with 
expressing  our  strong  approbation  of  these,  as  of  many  other 
contributions,  which  we  cannot  particularize ;  and  with  wishing 
to  the  '  Tribute*  all  that  pecuniary  success  of  which  Lord 
Northampton  speaks  modestly  and  doubtfully,  but  which  the 
benevolent  motive  to  which  it  owes  its  origin,  and  the  high  re- 
spectability of  the  execution,  will,  we  trust,  soon  place  beyond 
a  doubt. 


Art.  VI. — History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences^  from  the  Earliest  to 
the  Present  Times,  By  the  Rev.  William  Whewell,  M. A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  3  vols. 
8vo.     London:  1837. 

npHERE  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  which  possesses  so  many 
-■-  sources  of  interest  as  that  which  records  the  history  of  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  the  physical  world.  It  takes  its  origin  from 
the  earliest  efforts  of  human  reason,  when  man  first  seeks  to  sup- 
ply his  physical  wants ;  it  comprehends  in  its  order  of  priesthood 
men  of  all  nations  and  tongues ;  it  embraces  within  its  boundless 
circuit  the  infinitely  distant  star,  which  the  most  powerful  teles- 
cope can  scarcely  recognige,  and  the  infinitely  minute  atom, 
wnich  the  most  powerful  microscope  cannot  separate  from  its 
neighbour ;  it  stands  connected  with  the  grandest  purposes  of  do- 
mestic and  social  life ;  and,  whilst  it  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  vast  domains  of  the  material  universe,  it  introduces  us  to  their 
Sovereign  Ruler,  under  whose  perennial  sway  human  reasop 
finds  its  noblest  exercise,  and  human  affections  their  sweetest 
enjoyment. 

It  has  ever  been  an  object  of  high  ambition  to  contribute  to 
the  developement  of  the  philosophy  of  the  universe,  and  men  of 
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the  loftiest  attainments  hare  come  forward  as  the  historians  of 
one  or  more  of  the  sciences  which  it  comprehends.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  these  limited  and  general  surveys  of  physical  science, 
various  kinds  of  talent  have  been  called  into  exercise.  While 
one  historian  is  distinguished  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  which  pass  under  his  review,  another  stands  pre- 
eminent by  the  extent  of  his  erudition  and  the  patience  of 
his  research.  In  one  we  admire  the  purity  of  the  judicial  char- 
acter displayed  in  the  absence  of  all  national  and  personal  jea- 
lousies ;  in  another  we  love  the  eloquent  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  achievements  of  genius  are  emblazoned,  and  the  affectionate 
strains  by  which  the  ruflSed  spirit  of  controversy  is  soothed,  and 
the  inflexible  integrity  by  which  the  humble  and  friendless  com- 
petitor is  placed  on  the  same  vantage  ground  on  which  wealth 
and  power  may  have  intrenched  his  rival. 

These  various  qualities  have  been  exhibited  in  different  de- 
grees by  the  historians  of  science.  In  the  elaborate  work  of 
Montucla,*  though  defective  in  arrangement  and' inelegant 
in  style,  we  recognise  the  patient  industry  of  the  historian, 
without  any  of  the  higher  attributes  of  the  philosopher  .f  In 
the  Abb6  Bossut's  History  of  the  Mathematical  Sciences,  the 
powers  of  an  original  mind  give  elevation  to  rapid  and  con- 
densed details.  In  the  fine  historical  Dissertation  of  Professor 
Playftiir,  prefixed  to  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Bri- 
tannicay  we  find  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  historian  of  science. 
Here,  patience  of  research  is  ennobled  by  philosophical  precision ; 
a  chaste  and  manly  eloquence  gives  ornament  and  effect  to  saga- 
cious views  and  perspicuous  commentary ;  and  while  the  functions 
of  the  judge  are  discharged  with  candour,  impartiality,  and  ten- 
derness, they  are  elevated  by  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  the 
mighty  names  that  are  summoned  before  his  tribunal.  The 
general  view  of  the  progress  of  mathematical  and  physical  science, 
chiefly  during  the  eighteenth  century,  which  Sir  John  Leslie 
contributed  to  the  same  work,  is,  properly  speaking,  a  Supplement 
to  the  Dissertation  of  Professor  Playfair.  It  is  written  with  the 
vigorous  eloquence  of  that  original  and  inventive  philosopher, 
and  though  the  details  of  discovery  are  not  always  gleaned  with 
care,  and  the  decisions  occasionally  tinged  with  the  prejudices 


^  Histoire  des  Mathematiques,    4  tom.    4to. 

f  In  referring  to  the  works  to  which  he  owes  peculiar  obligations, 
Mr  Whewell  mentions  that  of  Montucla  with  Delambre's  continuation. 
He  niust  surely]mean,  M.  De  la  Lande's  continuation,  the  ouly  one  with 
which  we  are  acq[uainted. 
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wbidi  ftometimefi  min^e  themselves  with  the  highest  attafanments, 
yet  it  presents  a  masterly  sketch  of  one  of  the  richest  periods 
of  scientific  history,  and  is  a  noble  monument  to  the  genius  ^nd 
intellectual  enthusiasm  of  its  author.* 

In  addition  to  these  works  on  the  general  history  of  physics, 
there  are  several  which  treat  of  individual  sciences,  and  which, 
generally  speaking,  are  of  a  superior  order  to  those  which  take  a 
wider  range.  The  philosopher  who  writes  the  history  of  the 
science  which  he  cultivates,  brings  to  his  task  the  highest  quali- 
fications. He  traces,  with  a  keener  eye  and  a  loftier  interest,  tlie 
first  dawnings  of  its  early  course ;  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  its  facts,  and  a  nice  appreciation  of  their  relative  value,  he 
awards  to  each  past  labourer  the  honours  which  he  has  earned, 
and  indicates  to  each  future  aspirant  the  laurels  which  he  may 
seize.  Thus  is  he  enabled  to  display  the  unapproadied  as  well 
as  the  accumulated  treasures  of  his  science, — to  exhibit  the  pro* 
gressive  developement  of  its  principles,  and  to  g^a^  the  mighty 
generalizations  which  they  embrace. 

Among  the  men  who  have  thus  distinguished  themselves,  we 
may  enumerate  the  great  names  of  Bailly,  Delambre,  and  Laplace. 
The  history  of  ancient  and  modern  astronomy  by  the  first  is,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
that  has  ever  been  written  upon  a  scientific  subject  His  inge* 
nious  speculations  respecting  the  early  history  of  astronomy — 
the  copious  brilliancy  of  his  descriptions — the  eloquence  with 
which  he  pleads  the  cause,  and  paints  the  sufiierings  of  neglected 
genius — and  the  glowing  imagery  with  which  his  lively  fimcy 
every  where  embellishes  the  general  narrative,  throw  an  air  of  en- 
chantment round  the  most  common  details.  Even  amid  the  driest 
enumerations  of  facts,  the  attention  is  perpetually  arrested  and 
kept  alive  by  the  most  delicate  touches  of  nature,  and  the  nicest 
discrimination  of  character.  The  loose  and  scattered  materials 
which  the  history  of  astronomy  often  presents,  are  chained  to*- 
gether  in  one  connected  narrative ;  and  one  astronomer  follows 
another,  and  new  discoveries  spring  from  those  which  precede 
them,  as  if  the  progress  of  knowledge  had  been  under  the  eon- 
trol  of  causes  less  accidental  than  those  which  nature  has  pre^ 
scribed.  But  it  is  in  those  great  and  general  views  which  oor- 
Btitute  the  peculiar  province  of  philosophy  that  Bailly  shines 
above  all  praise.  In  tracing  the  effects  of  moral  causes  and 
political  institutions  on  the  advancement  of  astronomy,  and  en 


*  Mr  Whewell  has  made  no  reference  either  to  the  work  of  Bossut, 
er  to  the  Dissertations  of  Piayfair  and  Leslie. 
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the  geseml  pvogress  of  our  species;  in  pfioling  the  banelttl 
effieote  of  an  unholy  supterstidon  upoa  the  happiness  itnd  improve- 
ment of  mankind ;  in  describing  those  alternate  periods  of  languAr 
and  renovation  which  accompany  the  mighty  convulsions  of 
natktfiSy  which  follow  the  tyranny  or  munificence  of  princes^  or 
in  whidh  the  luunan  mind  sinks  without  a  cause  into  torpid  inac^ 
tivity^  or  soars  without  any  apparent  reason  beyond  its  wonted 
flight ;  in  marking  the  connexion  between  the  various  sciences, 
and  estimating  the  mutual  aid  which  they  impart;  and  in  antici- 
pating die  conquests  which  human  genius  has  yet  to  achieve  over 
vice  and  error  throughout  every  region  of  nature,  Bailly  rises 
to  a  sublimity  of  eloquence  which  could  be  inspired  only  by  the 
powerful  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  progress  of  science,  and  for 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

With  a  production  like  this,  the  profound  and  elaborate  work 
of  Dehmbre,  in  six  quarto  volumes,  forms,  in  many  respects,  a 
striking  contrast  Its  deep  learning  and  extended  research ;  its 
chaste  and  classical  style ;  its  sober  and  cautious  views ;  its  delicate 
tendej»ess  fer  the  reputation  of  great  men ;  the  minute  accuracy 
of  its  details,  and  the  sagacity  of  its  generalizations,  place  De*- 
lambre  at  the  head  of  the  historians  of  science. 

The  beautiful  specimen  of  astronomical  history*  with  which 
Laplace  concludes  his  Systime  du  Monde^  deserves  to  be  specially 
mentioned.  Uniting,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  majestic  elo- 
quence of  Bailly  with  the  profound  sagacity  of  Delambre,  and 
distinguished  by  the  lofty  tone  of  its  philosophy,  and  by  its  glow-^ 
ing.  anticipations  of  the  future  progress  of  astronomy,  it  may  be 
justly  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  ancient  or  of 
modem  genius. 

In  the  work  of  Mr  Whewell,  to  whicli  we  now  propose  to 
ditect  the  attention  of  our  readers,  we  are  not  entitled  to  expect 
that  profound  research,  and  that  copiousness  and  minuteness  of 
detail  which  characterise  the  histories  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Hift.aim  was  to  produce  a  work  which,  though  independent  and 
comprehensive,  should'  be  subservient  to  the  higher  objects  of 
lajriiig  before  the  world  a  view  of  the  Philosophy  of  Indmtive 
S^fmfie$ ;  of  ^  deducing  lessons  from  the  past  history  of  human 
^  knoiii4edge,'-f— of  ^  forming  a  platform  on  which  we  might  stand 
^  and  look  forward  into  the  future,  and  of  providiug  for  every 
<  kind  of  truth  methods  of  research  as  effective  as  those  to  which 
*  we  owe.  the  dearest  and  the  purest  portions  of  our  knowledge.' 
But  in  the  same  proportion  as  these  ulterior  objects  exonerate 


*  Precis  de  VHistoire  de  L* Astronomies 
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our  author  for  the  omission  of  many  names  and  branches  of  enquiry 
which  may  not  immediately  bear  on  his  *  Reform  of  the  Methods 
*  and  Philosophy  of  Science,'  yet  they  lay  upim  hfan  the  Hew 
responsibility  of  marshalling  in  jtlst  artay  all  tiie  prominent  dis- 
coveries in  physics ;  of  tracing  with  cautious  step  their  mutual 
connexion  and  dependency  ;  and,  with  much  tenderness  for  the 
dead,  and  much  fearlessness  of  the  living,  of  assigning  to  each 
distinguished  nanle  its  due  locality  in  the  temple  of  science^ 

We  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  tlie  history  of  ancient  and 
modem  science  executed  without  any  reference  to  ulterior  specu- 
lations, and  by  some  learned  individual  who  should  regard  it  as 
the  principal  occupation  of  his  life,  atid  who  was  willing  to  rest 
his  monument  on  its  character  and  success.  fkjuaUy  desirous 
should  we  have  been  to  find  a  historian,  from  whose  mind  all 
contemporary  impressions  were  erased,  and  whose  judicial  spirit 
was  unclouded  with  personal  partialities,  and  with  national  and 
institutional  prejudices.  Along  with  these  essential  qualifications, 
we  should  have  asked  that  I'everent  and  cautious  temper,  which, 
while  it  treads  lightly  on  the  consecrated  relics  of  the  patriarchs 
and  martyrs  of  science,  should  enter  tiniidlv  those  sensitive  pre- 
cincts, where  genius  And  life  and  feeling  still  su£fer  and  tremble 
together.  And  even  if  all  these  requisites  had  been  combined, 
we  should  have  made  the  final  demand  of  that  lofty  enthusiasm 
which  regards  the  intellectual  condition  of  man  as  the  first  object 
of  national  anxiety ;  and  which,  in  place  of  winding  up  the  vast 
tablet  of  human  reason  with  some  equivocal  and  perhaps  ftdlacious 
rules  for  its  guidance,  should  invoke  the  generosity  of  nations  in 
behalf  of  the  devoted  combatants  in  that  mtellectual  struggle,  in 
which  the  strongholds  of  the  universe  are  to  be  forced,  and  th& 
mysteries  of  creation  and  of  life  disclosed. — He  that  would  acquit 
himself  aright  as  the  historian  and  champion  of  science,  must  add 
to  his  peroration  the  emphatic  prayer,  that  nations  may  no  longer 
confine  their  bounty  and  their  laurels  to  him  that  sheddeth  human 
blood,  and  whose  patent  of  nobility  has  qo  other  emblazonry  but 
widows'  and  orphans*  tears. 

Although  Mr  Whewell  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  possess  many 
of  these  qualifications,  and  probably  does  not  hold  tiieM  in  ike 
same  estimation  as  we  do,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  ^^mber 
of  his  own  College,*  there  is,  perhaps,  no  Enrlish  philosopher  so 
well  qualified  for  writing  the  History  of  the  Inductive  Science^, 
In  a  special  knowledge  of  their  leading  branches,  and  in  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  rest,  he  is  not  surpassed  by  ahy 


*  The  Rev.  Mr  Peacock. 
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living  author;  and  his  forcible  and  perspicuous  style  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  this  species  of  historical  composition.  As  the 
production,  therefore,  of  a  mind  so  richly  endowed,  the  volumes 
which  we  are  about  to  analyze  cannot  fail  to  pomess  high  merits, 
and  must  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  scientific  literature. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  so  im- 
portant a  work,  we  must  put  them  in  possession  of  the  views 
with  which  Mr  Whewell  hmiself  enterea  upon  his  undertaking. 

*  The  Novum  Orffanum  of  Bacon  was  suitably  usbered  into  the  world 
by  bis  Advancement  of  Learning  ;  and  any  attempt  to  continue  and  ex* 
tend  his  reform  of  tbe  methods  and  philosophy  of  science  may,  like  his,  be 
most  fitly  preceded  by,  and  founded  upon,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
existing  state  of  human  knowledge.  The  wish  to  contribute  something, 
however  little  it  may  be,  towards  such  a  reform,  gave  rise  to  that  study  of 
the  historF  of  science,  of  which  the  present  work  is  the  fruit ;  and  the 
effect  of  these  researches  has  been  a  persuasion,  that  we  need  not  despair 
of  seeing,  even  in  our  own  time,  a  renovation  of  sound  philosophy,  di" 
reeled  by  the  light  which  the  history  of  science  sheds.  Such  a  reform, 
when  its  epoch  shall  arrive,  will  not  be  the  work  of  any  single  writer, 
but  the  result  of  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  age.  He  who  is  most 
forward  in  the  work  will  wisely  repeat  the  confession  of  his  sagacious 
predecessor — ipse  certe  (ut  ingenue  ^tear)  soleo  SBstimare  hoc  opus  magis 
pro  partu  temporis  quam  ingenii. 

<  To  such  a  work,  whensoever  and  by  whomsoever  executed)  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  the  present  volumes  may  be  usefully  subservient ;  but 
1  trust  also,  that  in  its  independent  character  as  a  history,  this  work 
may  be  found  4iot  altogether  uu worthy  of  the  aim  which  its  title  im« 
plies, 

<  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  writer  of  such  a  history  imposes 
upon  himself  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  and  delicacy,  since  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the  characters  and  achieve- 
ments of  all  the  great  physical  philosophers  of  all  ages,  and  in  all  sciences. 
But  the  assumption  ot  this  judicial  position  is  so  inevitably  involved  in 
the  functions  of  the  historian  (whatever  be  his  subject),  that  he  cannot 
justly  be  deemed  presumptuous  on  that  account.  It  is  true,  that  the 
historian  of  the  progress  of  sctenoe  is  required,  by  his  undertaking,  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  men  iu  reference  to  subi^cts  which  demand  a  far 
intMMep  and  mors  metbodieal  study  than  tbe  historian  of  practical  life 

E'ves  to  tbe  actions  of  which  he  treats  \  and  the  general  voice  of  man** 
ndf  which  ma;^  often  serve  as  a  guide,  because  it  rarely  errs  widely  or 
permanently  in  its  estimate  of  those  who  are  prominent  in  public  li^,  is 
of  little  value  when  it  speaks  of  things  belonging  to  the  region  of  exact 
science.  But  to  balance  these  disadvantages,  and  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  characters  who  must  figure  in  our  history,  we  may  recollect  that 
we  have  before  us  not  the  record  only  of  their  actions,  but  the  actions 
themselves,  for  the  acts  of  a  philosopher  are  his  writings.  We  do  not 
receive  his  exploits  on  tradition,  but  uy  sight—we  do  not  read  of  him, 
we  r^  him  \  and  if  I  may  speak  of  my  own  grounds  of  trust  and  en- 
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couragement  in  venturifig  on  such  a  task,  I  knew  that  my  life  had  been  - 
principally  ^ent  in  those  studies  which  were  most  requisite  to  enable 
me  to  understand  what  had  thus  been  done ;  and  I  had  been  in  habits  of 
intercourse  with  several  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  of  our  time, 
both  in  our  own  and  in  other  countries.  Having  thus  lived  with  some 
of  the  great  intellects  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  I  had  found  myself 
capable  of  rejoicing  in  their  beauties,  of  admiring  their  endowments,  and, 
I  trusted  also,  of  undei*standing  their  discoveries  and  views,  their  hopes 
and  aims.  I  did  not,  therefore,  turn  aside  irom  the  responsibility  which 
the  character  of  the  historian  of  science  imposed  upon  me.  I  have  not 
even  shrunk  from  it  when  it  led  me  into  the  circle  of  those  who  are 
now  alivCy  and  among  whom  we  move ;  for  it  seemed  to  me,  that  to 
omit  such  portions  of  the  history  as  I  must  have  omitted,  to  avoid  thus 
speaking  oi  my  contemporaries,  would  have  left  my  work  mutilated  and 
incomplete,  and  would  have  prevented  its  forming  a  platform  on  which 
we  might  stand  and  look  forward  into  the  future.  I  trusted,  moreover, 
that  my  istudy  of  the  philosophers  of  former  times  had  enabled  me  to 
appreciate  the  discoveries  of  the  present,  and  that  I  should  be  able  to 
speak  of  persons  now  alive  with  the  same  impartiality,  and  in  the  same 
spirit,  as  if  they  were  already  numbered  with  the  great  men  of  the  past. 
Seeking  encouragement  in  these  reflections,  and  in  the  labour  and 
thought  which  1  was  conscious  of  having  bestowed  upon  my  task,  I 
have  conducted  my  history  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  speculative 
world  up  to  our  own  days !' — Preface,  p.  viii.-xii. 

In  the  execution  of  his  undertaking  Mr  Whewell  has,  as  Le 
himself  informs  us,  *  borrowed  largely  from  other  writers;*  and 
he  has  ^  done  this  without  scruple,  as  the  novelty  of  his  work  was 
'  intended  to  consist  not  in  its  superiority  as  a  collection  of  facts, 

*  but  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  facts  were  placed.'  He  has 
likewise  ^in  all  cases  given  references  to  his  authorities,  and 

*  there  are  few  instances  in  which  he  has  not  verified  the  refer- 

*  ences  of  previous  historians,  and  studied  the  original  authors.' 
Hence,  as  he  remarks  in  his  introduction,  ^  the  completeness  of 
<  historical  views  which  belong  to  such  a  design,  consists  not  in 
'  accumulating  all  the  details  of  the  cultivation  of  each  science, 
'  but  in  marking  clearly  the  larger  features  of  its  formation.  The 
'  historian  must  endeavour  to  point  out  how  each  of  die  import- 
^  ant  advances  was  made  by  which  the  sciences  have  reached 
^  their  present  position ;   and  when  and  by  whom  each  of  the 

*  valuable  truths  was  obtained  of  which  the  aggregate  now  con- 

*  stitutes  a  costly  treasure.'* 

The  account  which  Mr  Whewell  has  given  of  the  physical 
science  of  the  ancients  occupies  the  half  of  his  first  volume. 
It  is  distributed  into  books ;  the  Jirst  of  which  treats  of  tlie 


♦  Introd.  p.  1. 
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*  History  of  the  Greek  School  Philosophy  with  reference  to 

*  Physical  Science;*   the  second,  the  *  History  of  the  Physical 

*  Sciences  in  Ancient  Greece,*  and  the  thirdj  the  *  History  of 

*  Greek  Astronomy.*  *  The  Greek  School  Philosophy  is  discuss- 
ed in  three  chapters ;  the  ^rst  of  which  is  entitled,  *  Prelude  to 

*  the  Greek  School  Philosophy,*  the  second^  *  The  Greek  School 

*  Philosophy,*  and  the  third,  the  *  Failure  of  the  Greek  School 

*  Philosophy.* 

Although  we  do  not  attach  much  value  to  this  part  of 
Mr  Whewell*s  book,  yet  our  attention  was  especially  drawn 
to  the  section  on  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Greek  School 
Philosophy^  from  the  appearance  of  some  of  those  principles 
or  rules  of  research  which  Mr  Whewell  has  promised  in  an- 
other work.  Regarding  it  as  indisputable  that  the  ancients 
neither  \  depreciated  the  value  of  facts,*  nor  *  particularly  ne- 
'  glected  their  use,*  Mr  Whewell  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that 
'  the  radical  and  fatal  defect  in  the  physical  speculations  of  the 

*  Greek  philosophical  schools'  was,  that  though  they  possessed 
facts  and  ideas,  the  ideas  were  not  distinct  and  appropriate  to  the 
facts.  The  peculiar  characters  of  such  scientific  ideas  he  proposes 
to  set  forth  more  fully  and  formally  in  his  ulterior  work  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Inductive  Science  ;  but  he  states  in  the  mean*time, 
that  ^  for  each  class  of  facts  there  is  some  special  set  of  ideas  by 
^  means  of  which  the  facts  can  be  included  in  general  scientific 

*  truths ;  and  that  these  ideas,  which  may  thus  be  termed  appro^ 
^  priate,  must  be  possessed  with  entire  distinctness  and  clearness 
^  that  they  may  be  successfully  applied.*  And  in  another  place  he 
remarks,  *  that  there  are  certain  ideas  or  forms  of  mental  appre^ 
*'  hension  which  may  be  applied  to  facts  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
^  bring  into  view  fundamental  principles  of  science ;  while  the 
'  same  facts,  however  arranged  or  reasoned  about,  so  long  as 
f  these  appropriate  ideas  are  not  employed,  cannot  give  rise  to 

*  any  exact  or  substantial  knowledge.* 

In  order  to  illustrate  these  views  by  an  example,  Mr  Whe- 
well takes  the  following : — <  One  of  the  facts  which  Aristotle 
^  endeavours  to  explain  is  this ;  that  when  the  sun's  light  passes 
^  through  a  hole,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  hole,  the  bright 
'  image,  if  formed  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  hole,  is 

*  round,  instead  of  imitating  the  figure  of  the  hole,  as  shadows 


*  There  is  an  obvious  want  of  symmetry  in  this  arrangement.  The 
third  hook  ought  to  have  formed,  notwithstanding  its  length,  the^tir^A 
chapter  of  the  second  book.  Astronomy  is  here  fUmi  as  if  it  were  Bot 
one  of  the  physical  sciences. 
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<  resemble  tbeir  objects.    We  shall  easily  perceive  this  appear- 

<  ance  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  circular  figure  of  tiie 

*  sun,  if  we  conceive  light  to  be  diffused  from  the  }uminary  by 

*  means  of  straight  rays  proceeding  from  every  point.     But  in- 
'  stead  of  tills  appropnate  idea  of  raysj  Aristotle  attempts  to  ex- 

*  plain  the  fact  by  saying,  that  the  sun's  light  has  a  circular 

<  nature,  which  it  always  tends  to  manifest;  and  thk  va^e  and 

*  loose  conception  of  a  circular  ouaUty  employed  instead  of  the 

*  distinct  conception  of  rays,  whicn  is  really  applicable,  prevented 

*  Aristotie  from  givin?  a  true  account,  even  of  tiiis  very  simple 

<  optical  phenomenon/ 

With  every  anxiety  to  understand  this  passage,  and  to  get 
possession  of  any  thing  like  a  principle  of  scientific  researdi,  we 
must  confess  ourselves  unable  to  apprehend  the  import,  and  to 
perceive  the  utility  of  this  doctrine  of  appropriate  ideas.  When 
Aristotle  saw  the  phenomenon  of  luminous  circles  formed  by 
small  apertures  of  all  shapes,  he  did  nothing  more  than  our  best 
philosophers  do  in  hazardinfi^  an  erroneous  conjecture  respecting 
Its  cause ;  but  he  committed  the  error  of  not  examining  the  tnim 
of  his  conjecture  by  new  experiments.  Had  he  admitted  the  sun's 
light  through  a  small  circular  hole  before  it  fell  upon  his  differently 
8&ped  apertures,  he  would  have  found  their  circular  figure  to  dis- 
appear, and  hence  he  might  have  concluded,  that  the  sun's  light 
was  not  of  a  circular  nature.  Had  he  made  the  experiment  when 
the  sun  was  eclipsed,  he  would  have  found  that  the  imag^  of  the 
apertures  were  crescents  like  the  visible  portion  of  the  sun  ;  and 
by  varying  this  experiment  he  would  have  been  led  to  the  beau- 
tiful result,  that  while  in  ordinary  circumstances  sfaadown  resem- 
ble their  objects,  yet  in  the  case  of  small  apertures,  tiie  light  of 
any  luminous  body  forms  itself  beyond  tlie  aperture  into  an  exact 
and  inverted  image  of  the  luminous  body  itself.  These  two  very 
different  and  somewhat  opposite  results,  are  both  perfectly  expli- 
cable by  applyinfi^  the  idea,  or  rather  the  fact^  that  light  moves 
in  straight  lines;  out  this  fhct  was  not  so  applied  to  the.formation 
of  images  till  centuries  after  Aristotie,  though  it  was  in  his  day 
appKed  to  the  formation  of  shadows.  Hie  reason  of  this  is  very 
obvious.  The  similarity  of  shadows  to  their  objects  is  perfectiy 
explicable,  by  the  vague  idea  of  parallel  rays  of  light  coming 
from  the  sun ;  but  the  phenomenon  of  luminous  circles  reqtnred 
for  its  explanation  not  an  idea  or  form  of  mental  apprehension, 
but  the  general  fact,  itself  the  result  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment, that  rays  proceed  in  straight  lines,  and  in  all  directions 
from  every  point  of  a  luminous  body ;  and  this  fact  involves  ano- 
ther necessary  to  explain  the  inversion  of  the  luminous  pictures, 
that  the  very  rays  cross  one  another  beyond  the  aperture.    This 
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complex  idea  of  the  radiation  of  light  was  not  known  in  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  and  certainly  was  not  applied  to  explain  the  pheno- 
menon ia  question  till  the  time  of  Manrolyeus. 

When  Mr  Whewell,  therefcnre,  states  it  as  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  Greek  philosophers  that  the  ideas  which  they  possessed 
were  not  distinct  and  appropriate  to  the  facts^  he  is  merely  using 
new  expressions,  and  .these  somewhat  cabalistic,  to  convey  the 
trite  information,  that  the  Oreek  philosophers  were  ignorant,  like 
many  modern  ones,  of  the  art  of  investigating  scientific  truth. 
This  opinion  may  be  placed  in  a  clearer  liffht  oy  converting  his 
proposition  into  a  rule,  in  which  form  it  will  doubtless  appear  in 
bis  future  work.  When  the  young  philosopher  is  told  to  account 
for  a  c^w  phenomenon  by  appl)ring  to  it  distinct  and  ajq)ropriate 
ideoM^  he  will  naturally  marshal  the^  ideas  that  first  present  them- 
selves, and  thimgk  he  may  find  many  of  them  distinct,  yet  none 
of  th^n  may  be  appropriate,  and  the  idea  which  he  really  wants 
may  be  one  which  is  to  be  (Stained  only  from  new  observations 
and  experiments.  Nay,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  most  indis- 
tinct, and  appaready  the  least  appropriate,  of  all  the  ideas  which 
even  a  profound  study  of  the  subject  suggests,  may  eventually 
prove  itself  ^  die  spark  of  heavenly  fire.'  When  the  beautiful 
phenomenon  of  the  colours  of  thin  {dates  was  discovered  by 
Boyle,  Dr  Hooke  endeavoured  to  explain  it  by  applying  the  *  dis- 
^  tinct  and  appropriate^  idea  of  the  interference  of  the  pukes  reflect- 
ed from  the  first  and  second  surface  of  the  plate.  ThU  idea  did  not 
appear  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  be  either  ^  distinct  or  appropriate,' 
and  he  applied  another  which  misled  philosophers  for  more  than 
a  ceatmry.  The  idea  of  Dr  Hodce  was  thus  almost  driven  from 
sctence,  and  tHd  not  recover  its  importance  tiU  Dr  Young  demon- 
strated its  value,  by  his  discovery  of  the  interference  of  pulses  in 
the  phenomena  of  inflexion.  If  our  greatest  philosophers,  then, 
have  been  unable  to  discover  and  apply  ideas  that  are  appropriate 
to  puiicular  phenomena,  till  after  centuries  of  varied  observation 
and  experim^it,  how  vain  is  the  hope  that  scientific  trutii  is  to 
be  reached  by  any  other  process  than  that  by  whioh  all  other 
kinds  of  truth  are  investigated.  The  discovery  of  a  new  pheno- 
menon will  necessarily  give  rise  to  various  conjectures  as  to  its 
cause;  and  the  number  wd  nature  of  these  conjectures  will  depend 
on  the  £uioy,  the  knowledge,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  individual. 
But  the  true  philosopher  will  sdbmit  each  conjecture,  as  it  is 
fonned,  to  the  scrutiny  of  new  observations  and  experiments ;  and 
even  if  he  diould  find  them  all  delusive,  he  will  probably  discover, 
in  the  researches  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  some  new  fact 
or  principle  whid^  may  finally  lead  him  to  the  solution  of  his 
ptdbii 
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In  proceeding  to  rive  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  physical 
sciences  in  Ancient  Greece,  Mr  Whewell  makes  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  mechanical  and  hydrostatical  discoveries  of  Archi- 
medes ;  and  in  two  chapters,  of  about  three  pages  each,  he  treats 
of  the  earliest  stages  of  optics  and  harmonics.  The  chapter  on 
optics  is  exceedingly  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  account 
of  the  treatise  on  optics  ascribed  to  Euclid,  he  refers  only  to  his 
arguments  for  the  rectilineal  prepress  of  light*  In  like  manner  he 
passes  over  too  hastily  the  optical  opinions  of  Aristotle ;  and  he 
omits  to  notice,  even  in  the  most  passing  manner,  the  burning 
ap^ratus  of  Archimedes. 

The  chapter  on  the  earliest  stages  of  harmonics  evinces  still 
greater  marks  of  haste  and  imperfect  research.  It  consists  almost 
wholly  of  a  fabulous  story  of  Pythagoras,  told  by  Nicomachus  in 
his  Treatise  on  Arithmetic ;  and  this  story  is  made  the  ground-work 
of  an  inaccurate  commentary  by  the  author.     ^  Pythaeoras  walk- 

'  happened  to  pass  near  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  had  his  attention 
^  arrested  by  hearing  the  hammers,  as  they  struck  the  anvil,  pro- 
^  duce  sounds  which  had  a  musical  relation  to  each  other.  On 
'  listening  further  he  found  that  the  intervals  were  a  fourth,  a 
'  fifth,  and  an  octave ;  and  on  weighing  the  hammers  it  appeared 
^  that  the  one  which  gave  the  octave  was  one-half  the  heaviest,  the 

*  one  which  gave  the^/^A  wB&iuHhthirdsy  and  the  one  which  gave 
^  the  fourth  was  three-quarters.  He  returned  home,  reflected  upon 
^  this  phenomenon,  and  finally  discovered^  that  if  he  stretched 
^  musical  strings  of  equal  lengthy  by  weights  which  have  the  same 

*  proportion  as  those  above  described^  they  also  produced  the  intervals 
^  above-mentioned.  This  observation  gave  an  arithmetical  measure 
^  of  the  principal  musical  intervals,  and  made  music  an  arithme- 
/  tical  subject  of  speculation. 

<  This  story,  if  not  entirely  a  philosophical  fable,  is  undoubt- 
^  edly  inaccurate ;  for  the  musical  interval  thus  spoken  of  would 
^  not  be  produced  by  striking  with  hammers  of  the  weights  tiiere 

*  stated.  But  the  experiment  of  the  strings  ispet^cfly  correct,  and 
^  is  to  this  day  the  grounds-work  qf  the  theory  of  musical  concords 

*  and  discords/ 

Now,  in  this  passage,  which  embraces  the  substance  of  his 
chapter,  Mr  Whewell  is  wholly  mistaken,  both  in  the  matter  of 
fact  which  he  records,  and  in  the  scientific  prindple  which  he 
applies  to  it.  It  is  not  true  that  Pythagoras,  or  any  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  ever  stated  any  thing  so  obvioi^y  wrong  as  that 
the  sound  of  a  string  became  flatter  by  increasing  the  tension, 
though  they  imdoubtedly  never  apprehended  the  law  of  the  rela- 
tion*   The  fact  is^  and  it  is  stated  in  every  treatise  on  aeouotics. 
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that  the  number  of  vibrations  is  inversely  as  the  square  root 
of  the  stretching  umghtj  and  not  directly  as  the  stretching  weighty 
as  Mr  Whewell  makes  it 

In  the  remaining  page  of  this  chapter,  Mr  Whewell  adduces  this 
scientific  legend  in  support  of  his  favourite  notion  of  ^  distinct  and 
^  appropriate  ideas'  which  is  again  and  again  brought  forward  in  the 
course  of  his  work,  as  if  it  were  a  new  principle  of  generalization, 
to  which  all  great  discoveries  are  to  be  referred.  ^  It  may  at  first 

*  appear,'  says  he,  ^  that  the  truth,  or  even  the  possibility  of  this 
'  history,  by  referring  this  discovery  to  accident,  disproves  our  doc« 
>  TRINE  that  this,  like  all  other  fundamental  discoveries,  required  a 
.'  DISTINCT  AND  WELL  PONDERED  IDEA  OS  its  Condition*     In  this, 

*  however,  as  in  all  cases  of  supposed  accidental  discoveries  in  science, 
^  it  mill  be  found  that  it  was  exactly  the  possession  qfsuch  an  idea 
^  which  made  thp  accident  possible,*  In  order  to  prove  that  thb 
was  the  case  with  Pythagoras  and  the  anvil,  Mr  Whewell  as- 
sumes the  truth  of  the  tradition  which  he  had  previoujsLy  pro- 
nounced to  be  inaccurate,  if  not  entirely  a  philosophical  fable ; 
and  he  proceeds  to  say  that  ^  Pythagoras,  assuming  the  truth  of 
^  the  tradition,  must  have  had  an  exact  and  ready  apprehension  of 
<  those  relations  of  musical  sounds  which  are  called  respectively 

,  ^  an  octave,  a  fifth  and  a  fourth.  If  he  had  not  been  able  to  con- 
^  ceive  distinctly  this  relation,  the  sounds  of  the  anvil  would  have 
'  struck  his  ears  to  no  more  purpose  than  they  did  those  of  the 
'  smiths  themselves.  He  must  have  had,  too,  a  ready  familiarity 
^  with  numerical  ratios ;  and  moreover  (that  in  which  probably 
^  his  superiority  most  consisted)  a  disposition  to  connect  one  no- 
^  don  with  the  other — the  musical  relation  with  the  arithmetical, 
^  if  it  were  found  possible.  When  the  connexion  was  once  sug- 
'  gested,  it  was  easy  to  devise  experiments  by  which  it  might 
'  be  confirmed.' 

We  must  acknowledge  ourselves  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
force  of  this  argument  Mr  Whewell  has,  we  think,  neither 
proved  the  existence  of  any  <  well  pondered  idea'  as  the  condition 
of  the  discovery,  nor  has  he  shown  that  the  idea  was  more  likely 
to  precede  than  to  follow  the  experimental  enquiry.  But  what 
we  most  of  all  object  to  is  the  broad  assumption,  uiat  all  funda- 
ment^ discoveries  require  a  *  distinct  and  well  pondered  idea'  as 
their  condition.  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  questioned  that  many 
of  the  finest  discoveries  in  science  have  been  the  result  of  pure 
accident.  By  the  accidental  placing  of  a  rhomb  of  calcareous 
spar  upon  a  book  or  a  line,  Bartholin  us  discovered  the  property 
of  the  Double  Enaction  of  light.  By  accidentally  combining 
two .  rhombs  in  d^erent  positions,  Huygens  discovered  the  Po- 

y  hrimitian  of  light    By  accidentally  looking  through  a  prism  of 
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the  same  substance,  and  turning  it  round,  Malus  discovered  the 
polarisation  of  light  by  reflection ;  and  by  placing  thin  crystal- 
line films  between  two  similar  prisms  or  rhombs,  M«  Arago 
discovered  the  phenomena  of  polarized  tints.  No«r  all  these  are 
fundamental  discoreries,  in  whioh  no  impropriate  ideas  had  any 
share ;  und  whioh,  though  they  were  idl  made  by  men  of  the  most 
distingubhed  talents,  and  pursued  with  the  most  consummate 
dexterity,  might  neveftheless  have  been  made  by  the  most  ordi- 
nary obseryers« 

Having  come  into  oolliMon  with  Mr  Whewell  at  die  very  out- 
set of  our  journey,  boUi  widi  respect  to  the  materials  of  his  nar- 
rative, aad  the  processes  of  reasoning  which  he  appli^  to  ^m, 
we  fear  that,  from  the  railway  velocity  with  which  he  pursues  his 
course,  aod  the  necessary  rapidity  of  ours,  we  may  meet  with 
obstructions  which  shall  detain  us  too  long  from  tne  principal 
object  of  our  journey*  We  shidl  dierefore  pass  over  very  eur- 
sorily  the  subjects  of  Astronomy,  Medianios,  and  Hydrodynamics, 
not  only  because  the  history  of  these  sciences  has  been  written 
on  the  broadest  plan,  and  with  the  most  minute  detul,  by  a  great 
variety  of  distinguished  writers ;  but  because  t^e  peculiar  merit 
of  Mr  Whewell's  work  ocmsists  in  diat  |Mirt  of  it  which  treats  of 
the  more  modem  sciences  of  Optics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  mid 
Natural  History. 

After  a  detailed  aocount  of  the  Greek  astron<Hny,  whioh  he 
discusses  in  five  chapters,  Ihejirst  of  which  is  entitled  *  Earliest 

*  Stipes  of  Astronomy,'  the  second^  *  Prelude  to  die  Inductive 
^  Epoch  of  Hipparchus, '  the  third,  <  Inductive  Epoch  of 
^  HipparehuSy'  and  the  fourth,  <  Sequel  to  the  Inductive  E^[>och 
^  of  Hipparchus,'  our  autl^r  proceeds  to  die  '  History  of  Pnjrsi- 
^  cal  Science  in  the  middle  ages,  or  a  vi^w  of  die  stado&ary 

*  period  of  Inductive  Science/  This  part  of  the  work,  occupykig 
]  80  pages,  is,  in  our  opinion,  extended  beyond  die  importance 
of  the  subjects  wfaidi  it  embraces.  It  treats,  in  five  chapters,  of 
the  Indistinctness  of  die  Ideas  of  the  middle  ages, — of  their 
commentatorial  spirit,  their  mysticism,  their  dogmatisni,  and 
their  progress  in  the  arts ;  and  these  chapters  are  broken  down 
into  thirty  subordinate  topics,  whiefa  are  not  Hkely  to  be  of  mndi 
use  in  the  developement  of  t4e  inductive  philosophy,  ^t  even 
if  they  should  be  of  greater  service  than  we  at  present  perceive, 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  they  might  have  been  profit- 
ably replaced,  by  a  closer  and  fuller  developement  of  several  of 
the  leading  discoveries  in  optics,  and  other  modem  scienoe^,  whiidi 
Mr  Whewell  has  been  obliged,  for  want  of  space,  to  threat  sUghl- 
ly,  or  to  omit  wholly. 

Mr  Whewell  proceeds  in  fab  ^tii  book  to  die  '  History  of 
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<  Formal  Astronomy  after  the  Stationary  Period  ;*  and  he  dis- 
cusses the  various  topics  which  it  includes,  in  ^ve  chapters, 
entitled  '  Prelude  to  the  Inductive  Epoch  of  Copernicus/  *  In- 
'  ductive  Epoch  of  Copernicus/  *  Sequel  to  the  Inductive  Epoch 
^  of  Copernicus,'  ^  Inauctive  Epoch  of  Kepler,'  and  ^  Sequel  to 
^  the  Inductive  Epoch  of  KepW,'— indading  the  reception,  veri* 
fication  aad  extensbn  of  the  elliptioal  theory.  The  next  book 
treats  of  the  mechanical  sciences ;  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
History  of  Physical  Astronomy,  divided  into  six  chaptevs,  enti- 
tled Prelude  to  the  Inductive  Epoch  of  'Newton,  Uie  Inductive 
Epoch  of  Newton,  Sequel  to  the  Epoch  of  Newton,  Discoveries 
relative  to  the  Newtonian  Theory,  and  the  Instruments  and  aids 
of  Astronomy  during  the  Newtonian  period/ 

The  history  of  modern  astronomy  given  by  Mr  Whewell  is 
an  admirable  epitome  of  the  science ;  and  contains  many  original 
and  just  views  respecting  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  the  revi^ 
val  of  asteonomical  disoov^y.  His  account  of  the  discoveries  df 
Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Newton,  possesses  a  peculiar 
interest,  and  ought  to  be  perused  by  every  student  who  is  about 
to  engage  in  original  researdi.  The  view  which  he  has  given  of 
the  intellectual  character  of  Kepler  is  founded  on  a  just  appre- 
hension of  the  mental  process  by  which  discoveries  are  made,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  not  only  to  the  cultivators  of  science  in 
general,  but  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  young 
for  the  investigation  either  of  physical  or  of  moral  truth. 

<  We  may  venture  to  saj,  that  advances  in  knowledge  are  not  com- 
monly made  witbout  the  previous  exercise  of  some  boldness  and  license 
in  guessing.  The  discovery  of  new  truths  requires,  undoubtedly,  minds 
CMreful  and  eempulous  in  examining  what  is  suggested,  but  it  requires, 
no  less,  such  as  are  quick  and  fertile  in  suggesting.  What  is  invention, 
except  the  talent  of  rapidly  calling  before  us  the  many  possibilities,  and 


*  Mr  Whewell  has  committed  a  mistake  in  the  section  of  this  chap- 
ter, which  treats  of  telescopes.  '  In  the  present  century,'  he  says, 
<  Frauenhofer  in  Germany  succeeded  in  forming  lenses  of  flint-glass,  of  a 

*  magnitude  till  then  unheard  of,  and  this  art  descended  to  his  successors, 

*  Ut&scbneider  in  that  country,  and  Guinaod  in  Paris.'  It  was  the  elder 
Guinand,a  Swiss  peasant,  who  first  discovered  the  art  of  making  lai^e  lenses 
of  flint-glass  free  of  strise,  and  he  was  induced  by  Fraunhofer  to  enter 
into  his  service  at  Munich.  Mr  Whewell  ought  to  have  noticed  the 
largest  lenses  ever  made,  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  James  South  and 
Mr  Cooper,  and  executed  by  distinguished  French  artists.  As  he  men- 
tions that  achromatic  object-glasses,  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet, 
are  no  lociger  impossible,  we  infer  that  he  is  not  aware  of  their  actual 
existence  and  use  in ,  English  observatories. 
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selecting  the  appropriate  one  ?  It  is  true,  that  when  we  have  rejected 
all  the  inadmissible  suppositions,  thej  are  quickly ,  forgotten  bj  most 
persons ;  and  few  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  those  discarded  hypo- 
theses, and  on  the  process  by  which  they  were  condemned,  as  Kepler 
has  done.  But  all  who  discover  truths  must  have  reasoned  upon  many 
errors  to  obtain  each  truth  ;  every  accepted  doctrine  must  have  been  one 
selected  out  of  many  candidates.  In  making  many  conjectures,  which 
on  trial  proved  erroneous,  Kepler  was  no  more  fanciful  or  unphilosophi- 
cal  than  other  discoverers  have  been.  Discovery  is  not  a  <<  cautious  "  or 
<<  rigorous"  process  in  the  sense  of  abstaining  from  such  suppositions; 
but  there  are  great  differences  in  different  cases,  in  the  facility  with  which 
guesses  are  proved  to  be  errors,  and  in  the  degree  of  attention  with  which 
the  error  and  the  proof  are  afterwards  dwelt  on.  Kepler  certainly  was 
remarkable  for  the  labour  which  he  gave  to  such  self-refutations,  and  for 
the  candour  and  copiousness  with  which  he  narrated  them  ;  his  works 
are  in  this  way  extremely  curious  and  amusing,  and  are  a  very  instruc- 
tive exhibition  of  the  mental  process  of  discovery.  But  in  this  respect 
I  venture  to  believe  they  exhibit  to  us  the  usual  process,  somewhat  ca- 
ricatured, of  inventive  minds.  They  rather  exemplify  the  rule  of  genius 
than  (as  has  generally  been  hitherto  taught)  the  eaeception.  We  may 
add,  that  if  many  of  Kepler's  guesses  now  appear  &nciful  and  absurd, 
because  time  and  observation  have  refuted  them,  others,  which  were  at 
the  time  equally  gratuitous,  have  been  confirmed  by  succeeding  disco- 
veries in  a  manner  which  makes  them  appear  marvellously  sagacious — 
as,  for  instance,  his  assertion  of  the  rotation  of  the  sun  on  his  axis,  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  telescope,  and  bis  opinion  that  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  was  decreasing,  but  would,  afler  a  long-continued  diminu- 
tion, stop,  and  then  increase  again. 

*  We  may  notice,  as  another  peculiarity  of  Kepler's  reasonings,  the 
length  and. laboriousness  of  the  processes  by  which  he  discovered  the 
errors  of  his  first  guesses.  One  of  the  most  important  talents  requisite 
for  a  discoverer  is  the  ingenuity  and  skill  which  devises  means  for  ra- 
pidly testing  false  suppositions,  as  they  offer  themselves.  This  talent 
Kepler  did  not  possess ;  he  was  not  even  a  good  arithmetical  calculator, 
often  making  mistakes,  some  of  which  he  detected,  and  laments,  while 
others  escaped  him  to  the  last.  But  his  defects  in  this  respect  were 
compensated  by  his  courage  and  perseverance  in  undertaking  and  exe- 
cuting such  tasks ;  and,  what  was  still  more  admirable,  he  never  allowed 
the  labour  he  had  spent  upon  any  conjecture  to  produce  any  reluctance 
in  abandoning  the  hypothesis,  as  soon  as  he  had  evidence  of  its  inaccu- 
racy. The  only  way  in  which  he  rewarded  himself  for  his  trouble  was, 
by  describing  to  the  world,  in  his  lively  manner,  his  schemes,  exertions, 
and  feelings. 

<  It  appears,  then,  that  we  may  consider  Kepler's  character  as  contain- 
ing the  general  features  of  the  character  of  a  scientific  discoverer,  though 
some  of  the  features  are  exaggerated,  and  some  too  feebly  marked.  His 
spirit  of  invention  was  undoubtedly  very  fertile  and  ready,  and  this  and 
his  perseverance  served  to  remedy  his  deficiency  in  mathematical  artifice 
and  method ;  but  the  peculiar  physiog^nomy  is  given  to  his  intellectual 
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n^cty  by  his  dwelling,  in  a  most  prominent  manner^  on  thote  erroneous 
trains  of  thought  which  other  persons  conceal  from  the  world,  and  often 
themselves  forget>  because  they  find  means  of  stopping  them  at  the  out- 
set/—P.  411-414. 

And  he  has  expressed  similar  opinions  when  speaking  of  the 
Discoveries  of  Copernicus. 

<  The  tendencies  of  our  speculative  nature,  which  carry  us  onwards, 
in  pursuit  of  symmetry  and  rule,  and  which  thus  produced  the  theory  of 
Copernicus,  as  they  produce  all  theories,  perpetually  show  their  vigour 
by  overshooting  their  mark.  They  obtain  something  by  aiming  at  much 
more.  They  detect  the  order  and  connexion  which  exist,  by  imaginary 
relations  of  order  and  connexion  which  have  no  existence.  Real  disco- 
veries are  thus  mixed  with  baseless  assumptions ;  profound  sagacity  is 
combined  with  fanciful  conjecture ;  not  rarely,  or  in  peculiar  instances, 
but  commonly,  and  in  most  cases ;  probably  m  all,  if  we  could  read  the 
thoughts  of  the  discoverers  as  we  read  the  books  of  Kepler.  To  try 
wrong  guesses  is  apparently  the  only  way  to  hit  upon  right  ones.  The 
character  of  the  true  philosopher  is,  not  that  he  never  conjectures  hazard- 
ously, but  that  his  conjectures  are  clearly  conceived  and  brought  into 
rigid  contact  with  &cts.  He  sees  and  compares  distinctly  the  ideas  and 
the  things — the  relations  of  his  notions  to  each  other  and  to  phenomena. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  is  not  only  excusable,  but  necessary  for  him,  to 
snatch  at  every  semblance  of  general  rule — to  try  all  promising  forms  of 
simplicity  and  symmetry.'  ^-^ol.  i.  p.  373. 

In  approaching  the  period  of  Galileo's  condemnation  and  im- 
prisonment, we  felt  some  anxiety  to  see  the  view  which  Mr 


*  These  views  bear  a  striking  similarity  to  those  contained  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  late  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  and  had  Mr 
Whewell  been  aware  of  this  he  would  no  doubt  have  referred  to  them  in 
confirmation  of  his  own  observations : — 

<  Nothing  even  in  mathematical  science  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  a  collection  of  scientific  facts  are  of  themselves  incapable  of  leading 
to  discovery,  or  to  the  determination  of  general  laws,  unless  they  con- 
tain the  predominating  fact  or  relation  in  which  the  discovery  mainly 
resides.  A  vertical  column  of  arch  stones  pnossesses  more  strength  than 
the  same  materials  arranged  in  an  arch  without  the  keystone.  How- 
ever nicely  they  are  adjusted,  and  however  nobly  the  arch  may 
spring,  it  never  can  possess  either  equilibrium  or  stability.  In  this 
comparison  all  the  facts  are  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  final  result ; 
but  in  the  inductive  method,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  relative 
importance  of  any  facts,  or  even  to  determine  if  the  facts  have  any 
value  at  all,  till  the  master  fact  which  constitntes  the  discovery  has 
crowned  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  aspiring  philosopher.  The  mind 
then  returns  to  the  dark  and  barren  waste  over  which  it  has  been 
hoyering ;  and  by  the  guidance  of  this  single  torch  it  embraces;  under 
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Whewell  would  take  of  tkis  interesting  portion  of  Bi»eBtific  hi^* 
tory.  In  a  section  entitled  The  Copemican  System  opposed  on 
Theological  Grounds^  he  has  discussed  the  subject  with  some  co^ 
piousness  of  detail ;  but  though  many  of  his  observations  are  just 
and  striking,  and  to  a  certain  extent  conformable  'with  the  opi- 
nions to  which  we  have  been  led,  yet  we  oannot  but  think  that 
he  has  not  studied  the  subject  with  that  care  to  which  it  appears 


the  comprehensire  grasp  of  general  principles,  the  multifarions  and  in- 
sulated phenomena  vrhich  had  formerly  neither  value  nor  connexion. 
Hence  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  thinker,  that  discovery 
consists  either  in  the  detection  of  some  concealed  relation-*^some  deep- 
seated  affinity  which  baffles  ordinary  research,  or  in  the  discovery  of 
some  simple  fact  which  is  comnected  by  slender  ramifications  with  the 
subject  to  be  investigated ;  but  which,  when  once  detected,  carries  us 
back  by  its  divergence  to  all  the  phenomena  which  it  embraces  and 
explains. 

'  In  order  to  ^ve  additional  support  to  these  views,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  ascertain  the  general  character  of  the  process  by  which  a  mind 
of  acknowleds;ed  power  actually  proceeds  in  the  path  of  successful  en- 
quiry. The  history  of  science  does  not  furnish  ns  with  much  informa- 
tion on  this  h^ad,  and  if  it  is  to  be  found  at  all,  it  must  be  gleaned  from 
the  biographies  of  eminent  men.  Whatever  this  process  may  be  In  its 
details,  if  it  has  any,  there  oannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that,  in  its  ge- 
neralities at  least,  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  method  of  induction. 
The  impatience  of  genius  spurns  the  restraints  of  mechanical  rules,  and 
never  will  submit  to  the  plodding  drudgery  of  inductive  discipline. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  fact  unfits  even  a  patient  mind  for  deliberate 
enquiry*  Conscious  of  having  added  to  science  what  had  escaped  the 
sagacity  of  former  ages,  the  ambitious  spirit  invests  its  new  acquisition 
with  an  importance  which  does  not  belong  to  it«  He  imagines  a  thou- 
sand consequences  to  flow  from  his  discovery.  He  forms  innumerable 
theories  to  explain  it,  and  he  exhausts  his  &ncy  in  trying  all  its  possible 
relations  to  recognised  difficulties  and  unexplained  facts.  The  reins, 
however,  thus  freely  given  to  his  imttgination,  are  speedily  drawn'up* 
His  wildest  conceptions  are  all  subjected  to  the  rigid  test  of  experiment, 
and  he  has  thus  been  hurried  by  the  excursions  of  his  own  fancy 
into  new  and  fertile  paths,  far  removed  firom  ordinary  observation. 
Here  the  peculiar  character  of  his  own  genius  displays  itself  by  the  in- 
vention of  methods  of  tnring  his  own  speculations,  and  he  is  thus  often 
led  to  new  discoveries  rar  more  important  and  general  than  that  by 
which  he  began  his  enquiry.  For  a  confirmation  of  these  views,  we 
may  refer  to  the  History  of  Kepler's  Discoveries ;  and  if  we  do  not  re^ 
cognise  them  to  the  same  extent  in  the  labours  of  Newton,  it  is  because 
he  kept  back  his  discoveries  till  they  were  nearly  perfected,  and  there- 
fore withheld  the  successive  steps  of  his  enquiries/-— Z«^  of  Newton, 
p.  335-337. 
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to  us  pre-eminently  entitled*  It  is  dottbtless  an  extraordinary 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind^  that  the  very  same  doc- 
trines which  had  been  published  with  impunity  by  Copernicus — 
and  in  a  work,  too,  dedicated  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  Paul  III., 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  sheltering  them  under  his  sacred  iEigis — 
shcmld^  nearly  an  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  civilisation  had 
made  some  progress^  have  subjected  Galileo  to  all  the  terrors  of 
the  Inquisition.  Mr  Whewell  assigns  it  as  a  reason  for  this  re- 
markable fact,  that  *  those  who  were  disposed  to  assert  the  sway  of 
'  authority  in  all  matters  of  belief  had  not  yet  been  roused  and  ruf- 
^  fled  by  the  aggressions  of  innovators  in  philosophy  and  religion, 
^  as  they  afterwards  were;'  and  that  the  great  religious  reform  which 
had  arisen  in  Germany^  had  there  shorn  the  church  of  some  of  its 
superfluous  power ;  wnile  ^  under  the  immediate  shadow  of  the 
^  Papal  chair,'  philosophers  were  less  bold  in  their  speculations, 
and  less  open  in  their  promulgation  of  heretical  opinions.  If  we 
study,  however,  the  conduct  of  Galileo  himself,  and  consider  his 
temper  and  tone  of  mind,  and  his  connexion  with  a  political 
party,  unfriendly  to  religion  as  well  as  to  the  Papal  Government, 
we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  different  feelings  with 
which  the  writings  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo  were  received. 
Had  the  Tuscan  philosopher  been  a  recluse  student  of  nature,  who» 
like  Copernicus,  announced  his  opinions  as  accessions  to  know- 
ledge^  and  not  as  subversive  of  old  and  deeply  cherished  errors; — 
had  he  stood  alone  as  the  fearless  arbiter  and  champion  of  truth, 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  would  probably,  like  Paul  III.,  have  tolerated 
the  new  doctrine ;  and^  like  him  too,  they  might  probably  have 
embraced  it.  But  Galileo  contrived  to  surround  tne  truth  with 
every  variety  of  obstruction.  The  tide  of  knowled&^e,  which  had 
hit}ierto  advanced  in  peace,  he  crested  with  angry  breakers»  and 
he  involved  in  its  surf  both  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  When 
the  more  violent  partisans  of  the  church,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  some  of  its  higher  functionaries,  and  spurred  on  by  the 
sehoolmeU)  and  the  personal  enemies  of  Galileo^  had  fixed  the 
public  attention  upon  the  obnoxious  doetrine,  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  for  the  most  tolerant  Pontiff  to  dismiss  charges  of 
heresy  and  irreligion  without  some  formal  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  astronomer  was  therefore  summoned  before  the 
Inquisition  in  1615,  and  it  was  decreed  that  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
should  enjoin  Galileo  to  renounce  his  heresy,  and  pledge  him- 
self neither  to  teach  nor  publish  it  in  future.  But  even  this  de- 
cree was  not  an  unanimous  one.  Cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini 
(afterwards  Pope  Urban  VIIL),  and  other  members  of  the  con- 
gregation concurred  in  opposing  itj  and  we  can  therefore  view 
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it  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  gentle  expostulation  with  Galileo, 
and  a  necessary  assertion  of  ecclesiastical  anthoritjr. 

Never  doubting  that  Galileo  would  adhere  to  his  solemn 
obligation,  Paul  v.  admitted  him  to  a  long  interview,  and 
assured  him  that  he  miffht  consider  himself  as  safe  while  he 
occupied  the  Papal  chair,  and  that  the  congregation  of  Car- 
dinals would  not  lightly  ^ve  ear  to  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies.  To  these  proceedings  the  succession  of  Urban  VIII. 
to  the  Pontificate,  gave  a  new  direction.  Knowing  the  libe- 
rality  of  the  Pope,  Galileo  and  his  friends  set  every  engine 
to  work,  in  order  to  intrench  themselves  in  his  favour.  Per- 
sonally attached  to  Galileo,  as  well  as  to  Prince  Cesi,  the 
founder  of  the  Lyncsen  Academy,  and  himself  a  member  of  that 
liberal  body,  Urban  received  Galileo  at  his  palace  in  1624  with 
distinguished  consideration; — he  loaded  him  with  presents, — 
recommended  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Ferdinand,  now 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, — promised  him  a  pension  for  his  son  - 
Vincenzo ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  he  granted  to  Galileo 
himself  a  pension  of  an  hundred  crowns. 

In  this  manner  did  the  Roman  Pontiff  propitiate  the  excited 
spirit  of  the  philosopher,  and  declare  before  the  Christian  world 
that  he  was  me  enemy  neither  of  Galileo  nor  of  science.     But' 
the  latter  did  not  view  the  g^enerosity  of  his  patron  in  its  righlT 
aspect.     In  place  of  regarding  it  as  an  offering  of  peace,  he  re^ 
ceived  it  as  one  of  submission.     His  suppressed  but  still  rank- 
ling feelings  against  the  Aristotelian  professors,  and  the  igae* 
rant  monks  who  had  obtained  over  him  a  temporary  triumph, 
were  thus  aroused ;  and  with  an  ardour  which  does  not  belong 
to  philosophy,  he  longed  to  plunge  again  into  the  bitter  waters 
of  controversy.     Having  exhausted  every  argument  which  reason 
could  supply  in  favour  of  the  Copemican  doctrines,  Galileo,  in 
the  pride  ot  his  new  and  intrenched  position,  resolved  to  assail 
it  with  the  united  artillerv  of  irony  and  demonstration.     In  his 
Systema  Cosmicum  accordingly,  published  in  the  year  1632^  he- 
discusses  the  earth's  motion  in  a  dialogue,  conducted  by  three 
interlocutors,  one  of  whom,  Simplicio,  a  follower  of  Ptolemy 
and  Aristotle,  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the   Pope 
himself;  and  he  ascribes  the  former  decree  of  the  Inquisition 
to  passion  and  to  ignorance.     Urban  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
as  to  his  line  of  conduct.     He  had  confided  too  generously  in 
tlie  prudence  and  affection  of  his  friend,  and  he  was  no  longer 
disturbed  by  the   conflict  between  his  duty  and  his  feelingt.- 
He  stood  fordi  to  defend  the  canons  of  his  church,  and  to  adrni^* 
nister  its  yet  unrepealed  laws.     Galileo  was  condemned  and^ 
imprisoned.    Hb  philosophy  could  not  supply  him  with  the  con- 
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rage  o^  Uie  martyr,  and  he  dishoncHired  its  ofaaiaoter  by  the 
abjuration  of  its  noblest  truths. 

From  the  history  of  physical  astronomy  Mr  Whewell  proceeds 
to  what  he  calls  the  secondary  mechanical  sciences^  because  <  the 
'  phenomena  are  reduced  to  their  mechanical  laws  and  causes  in 

*  a  secondary  manner ;  namely,  by  treating  them  as  the  operation 
^  of  a  medium  interposed  between  the  object  and  the  organ  of 
^  sense/  These  sciences  are.  acoustics,  optics,  and  thermotics, 
as  he  calls  the  subject  of  heat.  The  history  of  acoustics  is  given 
briefly  in  six  chapters,  entitled  *  Prelude  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
'  lems  in  acoustics, — ^vibrations  of  strings, — propagation  of  sounds 

*  — different  sounds  of  the  same  string, — sounds  of  pipes, — 
^  and  the  different  modes  of  vibration  of  bodies  in  general.' 
These  dii^ters  contain  a  very  general  but  interesting  account 
of  the  more  recent  researches  of  Chladni,  Poisson,  CauchV) 
Savart,  Wheatstone,  the  Webers,  and  Mademoiselle  Sophie 
Germain ;  *  but  the  details  are  too  general  to  afford  much  inte- 
rest to  the  reader. 

Mr  Whewell  now  proceeds  to  the  history  of  Optics,  which  he 
divides  into  formal^  or  that  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  pheno- 
mena, and  pliysicalj  or  that  which  treats  of  their  cause.  Although 
he  considers  optics  as  peculiarly  instructive  in  illustrating  the 
nature  of  science  and  the  conditions  of  its  progress,  and  states 
that  it  has  advanced  through  a  scale  of  generalizations  as  remark- 
able as  that  of  astronomy,  yet  he  has  devoted  nearly  as  little 
space  to  the  details  of  its  history  as  he  has  occupied  with  the 
science  of  the  dark  ages.  This  injudicious  curtailment  has  not 
only  deprived  his  history  of  much  of  its  interest,  but  has  led 
to  the  omission  of  many  important  discoveries  which  bear  strong- 
ly upon  the  general  views  which  it  has  been  his  principal  object 
to  signalize.  We  cannot  but  think  that  Mr  Whewell's  patience 
of  research  was  exhausted  when  he  reached  this  part  of  ms  plan ; 
and  though  optics  is  the  science  which  has  made  the  greatest  pro* 

Eortienal  advances  in  the  present  day,  and  therefore  brings  the 
istorian  more  frequently  into  collision  with  his  contemporaries, 
and  imposes  upon  him  the  necessity  of  a  more  extended  and 
accumte  research,  as  well  as  of  a  nicer  and  more  delicate  discri- 
mination, yet  we  regret  to  say,  that  we  consider  Mr  Whewell's 


*  This  lady  is  merely  mentioned  along  with  MM.  Poisson  ani 
Cmiohy,  as  having  applied  to  the  theory  of  the  vibration  of  elastic  Bor« 
&ce8  the  artifices  of  the  most  approved  analysis.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  found  Mrs  SomerviUe's  name  in  the  history  of  Physical  As- 
tronomy. 
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luBtorjr  of  option  a  failure)  not  only  in  pmnt  of  learning  and 
research,  but  also  in  the  justness  of  his  decisionsy  and  in  a 
becoming  respect  for  the  feelings  of  those  whom  the  casualties 
of  science  have  placed  at  his  judgment-seat.  We  cannot  indeed 
expect  from  the  historian  of  all  the  sciences  that  minute  and 
accurate  information  which  is  indispensable  in  the  wotk  of  hina 
who  writes  the  chronicle  of  the  science  which  he  cultivates ;  but 
in  the  present  case,  any  such  allowance  would  be  misplaced ;  as 
our  author  had  within  his  reach,  and  in  his  own  languagCi  more 
than  one  accurate  history  of  recent  optical  discoveries,  and  ought 
to  have  been  specially  acquainted  with  the  Rev*  Professor  Lloyd  a 
^  Bq)ort  on  the  Progreas  and  Present  State  of  Physical  Optics,  * 
«^^a  work  characterised  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  labours  of 
others,  by  the  most  just  appreciation  of  their  value,  and  by  the 
admirable  delicacy  and  tenderness  with  which  he  treads  on  that 
border-land  where  no  definite  line  marks  the  limits  of  contermi- 
noui  discovery. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  contemporary  history  of  opticf 
that  we  venture  to  think  Mr  Whewell  nas  failed*  His  chapter 
on  the  first  and  most  important  epoch  of  the  history  of  light, 
namely,  on  the  ^  J)iscovery  of  die  Law  of  Refraction,'  contcdns 
almost  none  of  the  facts  which  it  ought  to  contain ;  whibt  those 
which  it  does  detail  are  given  with  an  incorrectness  for  which  we 
cannot  find  even  the  semblance  of  an  apology.  As  this  import'* 
mat  epoch  of  optical  history  has  never  yet  been  investigated  with 
the  attention  which  it  merits,  and  involves  the  reputation  of  seve- 
ral distinguished  individuals,  our  scientific  readers  will  perhaps 
thank  us  for  considering  it  with  some  copiousness  of  detaU.  The 
following  is  the  substance  of  Mr  Whewell's  chapter : — 

*  The  first  sound  views  occur  in  the  Arabian  mathematician,  Alha2en, 
who  lived  about  1100.  In  this  author  it  is  asserted  (Lib.  VII.)  that 
«  refraction  takes  place  towards  the  perpendicular;"  and  reference  is 
made  to  experiment  for  the  proof.  On  the  same  ground,  he  states,- 
that  the  quantities  of  refraction  differ  according  to  the  magnitudes  of 
the  angles  which  the  (jm»i<B  iineai)  directions  of  incidence  make  with 
the  perpendicular  to  the  surface ;  and,  moreover  (whidi  shows  aocuracjr 
as  well  as  distinctness),  that  the  angles  of  refraction  do  not  follow  the 
proportions  of  the  angles  of  incidence. 

*  After  reaching  this  point,  there  remained  nothing  to  be  done  with 
regard  to  re£ractioa,  except  to  go  on  experimenting  and  conjecturing 
till  the  true  law  of  refraction  was  discovered.     *    *     *     *     The  rule 

^  *  Published  in  the  Report  of  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
elation  held  at  Edinburgh.    London :  1835* 
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irhich  determined  tlie  amount  of  refraction,  was  naturally  the  ne!zt  ob- 
ject of  cnriositf  t  and  this  point  attracted  more  interest  in  consequence 
of  th^  introduction  of  a  correction  for  atmospheric  rdraction  into  astro- 
aoBiical  calculations  by  Tycho^  and  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope. 
Vitellio  had  obtained  experimentally  a  number  of  measures  of  the  re- 
fraction out  of  air  into  water  and  into  glass.  Out  of  the  facts  no  rule 
had  yet  been  collected^  when,  in  1604,  Kepler  published  his  <<  Supple- 
ment to  Vitellio."  The  reader,  who  recollects  what  we  have  already 
narrated,  the  manner  in  which  Kepler  attempted  to  reduce  to  law  the 
astronomical  observations  of  Tycho-^evising  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  possible  formulae,  tracing  their  consequences  with  undaunted  industry, 
and  relating  with  a  vivacious  garrulity  his  disappointments  and  his 
hopes — will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  he  proceeded  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  regard  to  Vitellio's  Tables  of  Observed  Refractions.  He  tried 
8  variety  of  constmctions  by  triangles,  conic  sections,  &c.,  without  beincp 
able  to  satisfy  himself;  and  he  at  last  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
an  approximate  rul^  which  makes  the  refraction  partly  proportional  to 
the  angle  of  incidence,  and  partly  to  the  secant  of  that  angle.  In  this 
way  he  satisfies  the  observed  refractions  within  a  difference  of  less  than 
half  a  degree  each  way. 

'  When  we  consider  how  simple  the  law  of  refraction  is  (that  the  ratio 
of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  is  constant  for  the 
same  medium),  it  appears  strange  that  a  person  attempting  to  discover 
it,  and  drawing  triangles  for  that  purpose,  should  fail ;  but  this  lot  of 
missing'  what  afterwards  seems  to  have  been  obvious,  is  a  common  one 
Stt  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

<  The  person  who  did  discover  the  law  of  the  sines  was  Willebrord 
Snell,  about  1621 ;  but  the  law  was  first  published  by  Descartes,  who 
bad  seen  Snell's  papers.  Descartes  does  not  acknowledge  this  law  to 
have  been  first  detected  by  another ;  and,  after  his  manner,  instead  of 
exhibiting  its  reality  by  reterence  to  experiment,  he  pretends  to  prove  d 
priori  that  it  must  be  true^  comparing,  for  this  purpose,  the  particles  of 
light  to  balls  striking  a  substance  which  accelerates  them.' — VoL  ii.  p. 

Mr  WhewelPs  prelimtnary  statement  that  the  first  sound  views 
of  refraction  occur  in  Alhazen,  is  a  very  incorrect  one.  Every 
thing  that  is  contained  in  Alhazen's  book,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
was  discovered  by  Claudius  Ptolemy,*  the  celebrated  astronomer 
of  Alexandria,  a  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Alhazen  ! 
The  work  which  contains  his  discoveries  on  refraction  is  en- 
tided  PtalemeBi  opticorutn  setmones  guinque  ex  Arahica  Latine 
ver&i.  It  existed  in  the  day^  of  Roger  Bacon  $  and  it  was  known 
from  those  authors  who  had  seen  it,  to  have  treated  fully  the  im- 
portant subject  of  astronomical  refractions.    Montucia  informs  us 


^t^n^n^^mm 


Ptolemy  fiourished  at  the  end  of  the  first  century. 
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that  a  work  under  the  above  title  is  inserted  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford*  M.  Laplace  had  also  stated  in 
his  Systime  du  Monde,  that  there  was  a  similar  MS.  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris ;  and  hence  M.  Humboldt  was  induced  to  search 
for  it,  and  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Dehunbre, 
who  published  a  copious  analysis  of  it  in  the  Connoissance  des 
Temps  for  1816.  The  interesting  manuscript  at  Oxford,  which 
Professor  Rigaud  had  the  kindness  to  examine  at  our  request,  is  in 
the  Savilian  Library,  and  had  been  the  property  of  Sir  Henry 
Savile  himself.  Now,  this  MS.  contains  many  most  important 
experiments  and  results,  which  it  is  not  here  our  business  to  ex* 
hibit.  On  the  subject  of  refraction,  however,  the  labours  of  Pto- 
lemy are  peculiarly  interesting.  He  measured  the  angles  of  re- 
fraction at  all  incidences,  from '10^  up  to  80'',  not  only  when  the 
light  entered  water,  but  when  it  was  incident  upon  gla^,  and* 
upon  the  separating  surface  of  glass  and  water.  But  what  is  still 
more  remarkable, — Ptolemy  treats  the  subject  of  atmospherical 
refraction  with  all  the  science  of  modern  times  I  In  explaining 
the  manner  in  which  the  atmosphere  refracts  light,  he  makes  use 
of  the  very  same  figure  on  which  Cassini,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, founded  his  theory ;  and  in  Delambre's  opinion,  his  theory 
of  astronomical  refraction  is  much  more  complete  than  that  of 
any  astronomer  previous  to  the  time  of  Cassini» 

That  Mr  Whewell  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  labours 
of  Ptolemy  does,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  surprise  us.  TJiat 
he  should  have  overlooked  the  abstract  by  Delambre  in  the  Coai- 
noissance  des  Temps,  is  easily  understood ;  but  that  he  should  wot 
have  read,  or  looked  into,  a  copious  treatise  on  optics,  published 
in  Edinburgh  fifteen  years  ago,  and  containing  a  detailed  history, 
both  of  ancient  and  contemporary  optics,  is  truly  unaccountable ; 
and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  how  he  should  not  have 
stumbled  upon  references  to  Ptolemy's  discoveries,  in  Professor 
Playfair's  admirable  dissertation  already  referred  to,  and  ia  the 
first  report  on  optics,  printed  by  the  British  Association.  There 
appears  to  be  only  two  modes  of  accounting  for  this--either  that 
Mr  Whewell  has  a  decided  repugnance  to  the  writings  of  Scottish 
philosophers ;  or,  what  we  think  more  likely,  that  he  has  written 
his  work,  travelling  under  high-pressure  against  time,  without 
any  of  lihat  patient  research  which  the  interests  of  scientific  trnth, 
and  the  rights  of  discoverers,  demanded  at  his  hands. 

Mr  Whewell's  ignorance  of  Ptolemy's  discoveries  leads  him 
into  fresh  mistakes.  He  speaks  of  Vitellio  having  obtained  expe- 
rimentally a  number  of  measures  of  the  refraction  out  of  air  into 
water  and  fflass.  But,  had  he  compared  those  measures  \^ith 
Ptolemy's,  he  would  have  found  that  they  are  all  4oU^  Jrpm 


^    » 
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the  Alescandrian  phih8(y>her  ;*  and  that  a  series  qfjine  ^ert- 
men^  admired  ets  the  prodmtion  of  the  thirteenth  century ,  were 
lOade  in  Egypt  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  before  ! 

It  was  from  these  experiments  of  Ptolemy,  then  believed  to 
be  Vitellio's,  that  Kepler  laboured  with  such  assiduity  and  zeal 
tb  deduce  the  true  law  of  refraction.  Mr  Drinkwater  Bethune 
has  given  a  liiost  interesting  accojunt  of  the  attempt,  f  which  Mr 
Whewell  has  noticed ;  but  the  latter  omits  to  state,  what  we  think 
interesting,  that  Kepler  endieavours  to  discover  a  law  of  refraction, 
not  only  in  reference  to  the  inclination  of  the  incident  ray,  but 
also  the  density  of  the  medium.  Had  he  confined  himself  wholly 
to  the  study  of  refraction  in  one  medium,  he  might  have  been 
more  successful.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr  Whewell,  that  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  law  of  refraction  ^  it  appears  strange  ^that  a 
^  person  attempting  to  discover  it,  and  drawing  triangles  for  the 
'  parpose,  should  fail  ;*  and  Mr  Whewell  would  probably  have 
tlMiught  differently  had  he  known  that  even  Snellius's  law,  though 
a  true  one,  was  not  the  law  of  the  sines,  and  that  this  law  was 
first  given  by  Descartes. 

Mr  Whewell's  first  statement,  that  Snellius  discovered  the 
law  of  the  sines  in  1621,  is  quite  incorrect;  and  his  second  state- 
ment, that  Descartes  had  seen  Snellius's  papers,  is  as  incorrect 
in  fact,  as  it  is  unjust  to  Descartes.  In  support  of  these  two 
statements  Mr  Whewell  refers  to  Huygens'  dioptrics —  but 
Huygens  makes  no  such  statements.  He  gives  indeed  Snellius's 
law ;  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ratio  of  the  sines,  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  he  informs  us  that  Snellius 
never  attended  to  the  ratio  of  the  sines.J 

In  speaking  of  the  unpublished  volume  in  which  Snellius  had 
left  an  account  of  his  experiments,  Huygens  tells  us  that  he  him- 
self had  seen  it;  that  he  had  heard  that  Descartes  had  also  seen 
it;  and  that  he  h^A, perhaps  derived  from  it  that  measure  whidi 
consists  in  the  sines.§  Now,  this  is  a  very  diflFerent  story  from  that 
of  Mr  Whewell,  who  distinctly  charges  Descartes  with  the  great 
literary  crimes  of  having  found  the  law  of  the  sines  in  Snellius's 


^  This  foot  will  be  found  clearly  established  in  the  forthcoming  (Oc- 
tober, 1837)  Article  on  Optics,  in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Enc^^eh" 
p^edia  £ritannicc^  voL  xvi. 
,  f  Life  of  Kepler,  in  the  Library  of  Universal  Knowledgey  p.  14-17, 

i  Verum  ad  banc  sinuum  proportionem  nequaquam  attendit  Snellios. 
— Diopt.  p.  3. 

'  I  Qua5  et  nos  vidimus  aliquando,  et  Cartesium  quoque  vidisse  accept' 
'muiy  at  bine  fortasse  meiisuram  illam  quae  in  sinibus  consistit  elicuerit/  — 
Diop,  p.  3. 
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MS.)  and  of  having  published  it  as  his  own,  under  the  pretenoe 
that  he  had  obtains  it  by  an  ei  priori  process  of  reasoning* 
From  such  a  heavy  aoousation  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  ex* 
culpate  Descartes.  It  is  quite  true  that  Snellius's  MS.  con- 
tains the  true  law  of  refracdon.  It  may  be  true  that  Descartes 
saw  the  MS.  It  is  true  that  Descartes  discovered  the  law  of 
the  sines ;  but  whether  he  deduced  this  law  from  Snellius's  law» 
as  Huygens  Uiinks  he  may  have  done,  or  attained  it  by  an  d 
priori  process  of  reasoning,  we  will  not  venture  to  decide.  Having 
no  evidence,  we  ought  to  confide  in  Descartes's  own  statement ; 
and,  an  the  supposition  that  he  did  see  the  MS.  in  question,  charge 
him  only  with  the  minor  offence  of  not  having  mentioned  SneU 
lius's  labours. 

As  this  subject  is  a  very  curious  one,  and  has  not  been  phced 
in  a  proper  light  in  any  history  of  sdence,  we  shall  make  no 
apology  for  explaining  to  our  readers  the  nature  of  SneKus^s 
Law  qf  R^firaction^  and  the  peculiar  advantages  which  belong 
to  his  mode  of  expressing  it.  According  to  Huygens,  Snellins 
considered  that  the  invention  of  the  telescope  had  rendered  it  of 
more  consequence  to  obtain  the  true  law  of  refraction,  and  after 
much  labour  and  many  experiments)  he  was  led  to  the  following 
results  c*^ 


If  AB  is  th^  surface  of  water,  D  any  object  nnder  the  water, 
which  to  an  eye  at  F  appears  in  the  line  FC.  Continue  FC 
till  it  meets  in  G  a  line  DL  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
water  at  L ;  then  Snellius  maintained  that  at  every  ang^le  at  which 
the  object  D  was  viewed,  it  would  appear  at  G,  and  that  C  D 
was  to  CG  in  a  given  ratio,  such  as  4  to  3  in  the  case  of 
water.  Now,  this  is  the  true  law  of  refraction ;  for  C  D  is  to 
C  G  as  the  sine  of  DGC,  or  LGC  or  HCF  is  to  the  sine 
of  the  angle  CDG  or  DCE,  that  is,  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction.  In  explain- 
ing this  law  of  Snellius,  Huygens  has,  we  think,  acted  uncour- 
teously  to  his  countryman,  when  he  says  that  Snellius  did  not 
thoroughly  understand  what  he  had  found  out,  because  he  did 
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not  attend  to  tbe  proportions  of  the  tines.  NoWf  we  can  eoarcdy 
conceive  it  possible  that  a  good  geometer  like  Snellius  was  not 
aivare  of  the  trigonometrical  expression  of  his  law ;  and  we  think 
that  two  distinct  reasons  may  be  assigned  in  favour  of  his  own 
mode  of  expressing  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  connects  itself  wiUi 
H)e  leading  physical  phenomenon  actually  observed  of  the  appa- 
rent rise  of  the  object  D  to  G,  and  gives  a  measure  of  that  rise ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  affords  a  much  more  simple  and  ac- 
curate method  of  obtaining  by  projection  the  refracted  ray 
from  the  incident  one.     If  CK,  for  example,  be  divided  into  two 

}>arts,  CO,  GK,  so  that  CK  is  to  CG  in  the  constant  ratio  be- 
onging  to  the  refracting  substance,  then  drawing  through  G  the 
line  LuD  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  meeting  the  circle  AKE  in 
D,  and  joining  C  and  D,  we  obtain  CD  for  the  refracted  ray.* 

If  Mr  Whewell  has  made  such  a  signal  failure  as  the  historian 
of  the  first  great  epoch  of  optics,  and  that  too  in  consequence 
of  his  not  consulting  the  writings  of  two  Scotch  authors ;  he  has 
not  been  more  fortunate,  and  that  too  from  the  same  cause,  in 
giving^  an  account  of  the  two  succeeding  epochs  which  relate  to 
the  discovery  of  the  law  of  dispersion,  and  the  achromatic  teles- 
cope. After  noticing  the  speculations  of  Grimaldi  and  Descartes 
respecting  the  prismatic  colours,  he  ffives  an  account  of  Newton's 
great  discovery  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  differently 
coloured  rays  of  light,  in  the  following  vague  and  imperfect  sen- 
tence.    *  He  was  then  convinced  that  the  different  colours  were 

*  refracted  separately,  and  at  different  angles;  and  he  confirmed 

*  this  opinion  by  transmitting  and  refracting  the  rays  of  each 

*  colour  separately;'  and  this  is  all  he  says  descriptive  of  the 
nature  of  the  discovery  !  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  objec- 
tions which  were  urged  against  it  by  Pardies,  Linus,  Lucas, 
Hooke,  and  Huygens;  and  to  our  utter  surprise,  he  devotes 
nearly  four  pages  to  record  the  physical  reveries  of  Goethe  and 
of  Schelling ;  making  the  most  minute  references  to  their  works, 
while  he  has  omitted  many  bright  names  and  many  brilliant 
discoveries. 

The  history  of  the  opposition  made  to  Newton's  Analysis  of 
White  Light,  is  wound  up  with  the  following  passage : — *  Other 
/  objections  to  Newton's  theory  of  a  kind  verv  different  have 

*  been  recently  made  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  He  contests  New- 

*  ton's  opinion  that  the  coloured  rays  into  which  white  light 


^  Had  Mr  Whewdt  consulted  Professor  Flayfair's  Dissertation,  be 
would  have  found  the  law  of  Snellius  accurately  described,  though  witb- 
om  &  diagram* 
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k  sfpamted  })y  refractioiH  are  altogether  simple  and  homofr 
geneous,  and  incapable  pf  being  further  analysed  qr  modified ; 
for  he  finds  that  by  passing  such  rays  through  coloured  media  (as 
bl  ue  glass,  for  instance) ,  they  are  no  t  only  absorbed  and  transmitted 
in  very  various  degrees,  but  that  some  of  them  have  their  colomr 
altered ;  which  cannot  be  conceived  otherwise  than  as  a  furthes 
analysis  of  them,  one  component  colour  being  absorbed,  and 
the  other  transmitted.*  And  on  this  subject  we  can  only  say, 
as  we  have  before  said,  that  Newton  has  incontestably  and 
completely  established  his  doctrine,  so  far  as  analysis  and  de- 
composition by  refraction  are  concerned ;  but  that  with  regard 
to  any  other  analysis  which  absorbing  media»  or  any  other 
agents  may  produce,  we  have  no  right,  from  his  experiments,  to 
assert  that  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  incapable  of  de^ 
composition.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  36 1 . 
AlUiough  Mr  Whewell  has  himself  detracted  considerably  from 
the  merit  of  Newton's  discovery,  by  saying,  that  Descartes  ap- 
proached very  near  to  it,f  yet  he  will  not  allow  any  other  person 
either  to  modify  or  extend  it.  The  objections  to  which  he  refers 
in  the  preceding  passage  are  not  of  the  character  which  he  de- 
scribes, and  had  he  looked,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  into  the 
original  Memoir  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions^  he  would  have 
found  that  the  new  facts  are  not  given  as  objections  to  Newton's 
Theory,  but  to  the  prismatic  analysis  of  the  spectrum. 

*  This  unequivocal  result,'  says  the  author  of  the  Memoir,  *  of 
<  a  simple  experiment,  at  once  saps  the  foundation  of  the  prisma- 

*  tic  analysis  of  light.     Sir  Isaac  Newton,  resting  on  the  indi- 
^  cations  of  the  prism,  concluded  that  green  and  orange  were  simple 

*  colours,  and  in  general,  **  that  to  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility 

*  ever  belonged  the  same  colour ;  and  to  the  same  colour  ever  be- 

*  longed  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility ;"  but  it  is  now  obvious 

*  that  certain  green  and  yellow  rays,  and  certain  red  and  yellow 

*  rays,  have  the  very  same  refrangibility,  so  that  in  the  same  me- 
^  dium,  refrangibility  is  not  a  test  of  colour,  nor  colour  a  test  o^ 

*  refrangibility.'  X    Who  the  other  experimenters  are  who  deny 
these  incontestable  facts  we  know  not,  and  shall  not  trouble  our- 


*  <  This  latter  fact  has,  Iiowever,  been  denied  by  other  experimenters.' 
I  This  opinion,  which  is  new  to  us,  ought  not  to  have  been  rashly 
hazarded.  As  Newton  was  acquainted  with  what  Descartes  had  done, 
lie  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  great  step  previously  made  by  his 
rival ;  and  if  Mr  Whewell  is  right,  which  we  do  not  think  he  is,  JNewton 
can  only  aspire  to  the  honour  of  having  completed  the  near  advance 
made  by  Descartes. 
X  T^ansacHons  cfihe  Royal  Socieiy  of  Edinbwrgh,  vol.  xii«  p.  125^  ' 
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aelyeti  in  finding  out.  We  shall  merely  mention  that  if  Mr 
Whewell  had  read  the  paper  above  referred  to,  he  would  have 
learned  the  more  stiurtling  fact,  that  the  author  had  discovered 
wfdie  light  incapable  of  being  decomposed  by  the  prism^ — a  result 
not  v^ry  reconcilable  with  Newton's  ideas  of  whiteness ;  and  one 
which,  we  think,  whether  it  be  in  favour  or  not  with  his  anony-* 
mens  experimenters,  might  have  been  entitled  to  occupy  a  few 
lines  of  that  ample  space  which  has  been  so  liberally  conceded 
to  the  poets. 

Mr  Whewell's  chapter  of  three  pages  on  the  *  Discovery  of 
^  Achromatism,'  is,  we  regret  to  say,  as  imperfect  as  that  upon 
Dispersion.  He  does  not  even  mention  the  name  of  Mr  Hall, 
the  undoubted  inventor  of  the  Achromatic  Telescope ;  and  in  sta- 
ting that  DoUond  latterly  used  two  crown-glass  tenses  in  place  of 
one,  he  does  not  tell  his  readers  the  cause  of  the  change.  The 
part  of  the  chapter,  however,  of  which  we  most  complain,  is  that 
which  relates,  to  the  discovery  of  a  secondary  spectrum.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  contains  all  the  information  which  is  given  us  on 
this  most  cunous  branch  of  optics  : — 

*  Afterwards  Blair,  and  more  recently  Mr  Barlow,  have  used  fluid 
media  along  with  glass  lenses,  in  order  to  produce  improved  object- 
glasses  ;  and  various  mathematicians,  as  Sir  J.  Herschel  and  Professor 
Airy,  among  ourselves,  have  simplified  and  extended  the  investigation  of 
the  formulae,  which  determine  the  best  combination  of  lenses  in  the  ob- 
ject-glasses, and  eye-glasses  of  telescopes,  both  in  reference  to  spheri- 
cal and  chromatic  aberrations. 

*  According  to  Dollond's  discovery,  the  spectra  produced  by  prisms  of 
two  substances,  as  flint-glass  and  crown-glass,  would  be  of  the  same 
length  when  the  refraction  was  diflerent — but  a  question  then  occurred : 
When  the  whole  distance  from  the  red  to  the  violet  in  one  spectrum 
was  the  same  as  the  whole  distance  in  the  other,  were  the  intermediate 
colours  yellow,  green,  &c.  in  corresponding  places  in  the  two  ?  This 
point  also  could  not  be  determined  any  otherwise  than  by  experiment. 
It  appeared  that  such  a  correspondence  did  not  exist ;  and,  therefore, 
when  the  extreme  colours  were  corrected  by  combinations  of  the  differ- 
ent media,  there  still  remained  an. uncorrected  residue  of  colour  arising 
from  the  rest  of  the  spectrum.  This  defect  was  a  consequence  of  the 
property,  that  the  spectra  belonging  to  different  media  were  not  divided 
in  the  same  ratio  by  the  same  colours,  and  was  heiice  termed  the  tVra- 
tionality  of  the  spectrum.  By  using  three  prisms,  or  three  lenses,  three 
colours  may  be  made  to  coincide  instead  of  two,  and  thje  effects  of  this 
irrationality  greatly  diminished.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

It  would  puzzle  the  most  acute  reader  to  unravel  the  confusion 
of  ideas  in  tne  two  preceding  paragraphs.  Dr  Blair  and  Professor 
fiarlow  are  lumped  together  as  improvers  of  object-glasses  witU 
fluid  media  ^  but  what  the  one  did  and  what  the  other^  it  is  im^ 
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i)D88ible  to  find  oat  Tho  beautifal  digcovery  of  the  Scoteh  plil« 
osopher,  and  the  exquisitely  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  he 
theoretically  and  practically  succeeded  in  constructing  apUmoHo 
telescopes,  which,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Robison  and 
Professor  Playiair,  far  exceeded  eirery  other  instrument,  Is  not 
once  referred  to.  The  contrivance  of  Mr  Barlow  is  toto  eai^ 
different  from  that  of  Dr  Blair.  In  the  former,  a  huge  secondary 
spectrum  is  voluntarily  encountered,  and  to  very  litUe  purpose, 
in  order  to  achromatize  a  large  plate-glass  lens  with  a  small  fluid 
lens ;  whereas  Dr  Blair  destroyed  the  secondary  spectrum  en- 
tirely by  the  most  skilful  contrivance*  In  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  preceding  extract,  the  irrationality  of  the  M>ectram,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  uncorrected  secondary  colour  in  the  commmi 
achromatic  telescope,  is  mentioned  and  explained;  but  the  reader 
is  not  informed  who  discovered  that  remarkable  property, — ^who 
applied  it  to  the  improvement  of  the  telescope, — and  who  inves* 
tigated  its  phenomena  through  a  vast  range  of  solid  and  fluid 
bodies.  We  scarcely  can  imagine  that  we  afford  any  explanation 
of  such  grave  omissions  when  we  state  that  the  persons  referred 
to  were  Scotchmen. 

.  In  the  Chapter  on  Achromatism  we  might  have  expected  eome 
account  of  the  discovery  of  a  tertiary  spectrum^  which  held  out» 
in  theory,  the  possibility  of  constnicting  an  Achromatic  Teles- 
cope with  media  of  the  same  refractive  and  dispersive  power;  and 
still  more  might  we  have  expected  an  account  of  the  actual  rea- 
lization of  that  strange  idea  by  the  invention  and  construction  of 
a  telescope  composed  o( prisms  of  the  same  glass ;  but  the  theory 
of  the  instrument  and  its  construction  are  both  due  to  Scotch* 
men,  who  have  been  rather  unfortunate  in  having  Mr  WheweU 
as  the  historian  of  science. 

We  have  criticised  thus  minutely  the  three  first  Epoehs  of 
Optical  Discovery,  in  order  to  show  that  Mr  Whewell  has  omitted 
the  most  important  researches,  and  those,  too,  which  if  rightly 
analysed,  might  have  afforded  some  useful  contributions  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Induction.  Our  limits,  however,  will  not  permit 
us  to  accompany  our  author  through  the  more  modern  epochs 
which  embrace  the  period  of  contemporary  history ;  and  in  which, 
to  use  his  own  words,  he  has  imposed  upon  himself  the  difficult 
and  delicate  task  of  pronouncing  a  judgment  upon  the  characters 
and  achievements  of  all  the  great  physical  pnilosophers  of  his 
own  day.  This  is,  indeed,  a  task  as  delicate  as  it  is  difficult ; 
and  one  from  which  any  person  might  have  shrunk  who  has  not  had 
an  active  share  in  the  labours  which  he  records.  He  who  has 
earned  for  himself  a  place  in  the  temple  of  science,  pledges  his 
own  reputation  that  he  will  mete  out  to  others  uutt  justice 
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whisk  he  expects  to  be  xneaiured  lo  himsdf.  When  oonflietiDg' 
c^ms  are  placed  at  hit  bar,  he  oaimot  £ul  to  deal  tenderly  with 
fedings  wmch  were  once  his  own  ;-^he  tries  to  unite  hearts  that 
misapprehension  may  have  severed ; — and,  alive  to  the  sensibilities 
of  genius,  he  will  avoid  questions  which  he  cannot  settle^  and 
sootibe  animosities  which  he  may  be  nnable  to  allay. 

<  £t  sonvent  denz  mortels,  Tun  de  Tautre  ennemis, 
S'embrassent  i  sa  table,  et  retournent  amis/ 

Ds  LiLLS,  L'ffomme  des  Champs. 

Our  reverend  author,  however,  has  not  been  so  successful  as 
the  good  pastor  of  De  Lille.  He  has  trodden,  with  a  heavy 
step,  on  the  tender  and  unindurated  soil  of  recent  discovery ;  he 
has  laid  open  wounds  that  have  long  been  closed ;  in  the  exer« 
cise  of  his  judicial  functions  he  has  pronounced  decisions  on  sub- 
jects which  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  understand ;  and,  in 
the  face  of  facts  and  evidence,  has  deprived  guiltless  parties  of 
their  admitted  rights. 

There  are  many  reasons  why,  in  a  work  like  this,  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  embody  the  evidience  by  which  these  assertions  may 
be  sustained ;  and  there  are  some  reasons  why,  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  should  not  be  done.  The  preceding  pages,  indeed, 
may  almost  be  held  as  a  proof  of  part,  at  least,  of  our  statement ; 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  a  few  supple- 
mentary details. 

In  substantiating  our  char&^e  against  Mr  Whewell,  of  doing 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  living  philosophers,  we  run  the  risE 
of  committing  the  offence  which  we  deprecate,  of  reviving  forgot- 
ten animosities ;  but  if  such  a  result  should  flow  from  our  brief 
commentary,  the  blame  cannot  justly  fall  upon  us.  The  follow- 
ing passage  could  scarcely  have  been  written,  we  think,  without 
the  conviction  that  it  would  excite  the  most  disagreeable  feelbgs, 

<  The  question  of  priority  of  discovery  respecting  these  facts  and  their 
laws,  excited  some  national  jealousy.  The  following  is  the  manner  in 
which  M.  AragOy  writing  anonymously,  Bpoke  on  this  subject :  <<  Dr 
Brewster,  in  publishing  his  experiments  in  1813,  says  that  they  were 
made  before  he  had  seen  M.  Arago's  paper,  and  even  before  any  of 
his  countrymen  had  any  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  in  France. 
{Edinburgh  JSnt^lopadiaf  Art.  Opticif  p.  587*)  We  must  take  Dr 
Brewster's  word  for  the  first  part  of  this  assertion ;  but  since  an  extract 
of  M.  Arago's  Memoir  was  inserted  in  the  Moniteur  on  the  SOth  of 
August,  1811,  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  proving  the  truth  of 
the  second  part.'' 

*  And  M.  Biot  complains  of  Dr  Brewster's  Memoir  of  1818,  as  not 
drawn  up  in  the  principles  of  mutual  indulgence.  He  allows  to  the  Bri- 
tish philosopher  that  he  explained  how  the  deviations  of  the  colours 
from  Newton's  scale,  are  produced  by  the  influence  of  two  axes  \  and 
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tiiat  he  gave  for  the  coloured  curves  a  law,  empirical  indeed,  but  verf 
Ktithfully  predicting  the  varieties  of  their  forms ;  but  he  justly  claims 
for  himself  the  merit  of  having  given  the  first  formula  which  represented 
the  apparently  anomalous  succession  of  colours  in  a  biaxal  crystal, 
namely,  Siberian  Mica.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  387- 

Having  thus  disproved  his  own  assertion  that  the  jealousy  here 
referred  to  was  a  national  one,  by  taking  a  part  against  his  own 
countryman,  and  in  a  matter  too  where  no  question  of  priority 
exists,  Mr  Whewell  proceeds,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  to  throw 
bis  combustible  matter  among  the  French  philosophers* 

*  In  the  mean-time,  however,  a  controversy  between  the  theory  of  un- 
dulations and  the  theory  of  movable  polarization,  which  Biot  had  pro* 
posed  with  a  view  of  accounting  for  the  colours  produced  by  depolarizing 
crystals,  had  occurred  among  the  French  men  of  science ;  and  this  dis- 
pute was  carried  on,  we  may  now  venture  to  say,  with  very  unnecessary 
acrimony/ — Vol.  ii.  p.  438. 

And  he  concludes!  his  running  fire  with  tlie  following  voUey 
against  MM.  Arago  and  Biot : 

*  In  this  and  others  of  this  author's  (M.  Biot*s)  writings,  he  expresses 
facts  80  entirely  in  the  terms  of  his  own  hypothesis,  that  it  is  di^ult  to 
separate  the  two.  In  the  sequel,  Arago  was  the  most  prominent  of  Biot*8 
opponents ;  and  in  his  report  upon  Fresnel's  Memoir  on  the  colours  of 
Crystalline  plates,  he  exposed  the  weaknesses  of  the  theory  of  movable 
polarization  with  so  mtich  severity,  that  these  two  eminent  philosophers 
became  entirely  estranged  from  each  o/Aer.'— Vol.  ii.  p.  439. 

In  the  elaborate  account  which  Sir  John  Herschel*  and  Pro* 


*  The  following  beautiful  passage,  in  reference  to  these  discussions, 
while  it  does  honour  to  its  author,  will  justify  our  observations : — 

'  As  might  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  as  well  as  froip  the 
state  of  political  relations,  and  the  consequent  limited  intercourse  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  Continent  at  the  period  mentioned,  an  immense 
variety  of  results  could  not  hut  he  obtained  independently ,  and  simul' 
taneouslyy  or  nearly  simultaneously,  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  Td 
the  lover  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  this  ought  to  be  matter  of  pure 
congratiilation ;  but  to  such  as  are  fond  of  discussing  rival  claims,'  and 
settling  points  of  scientific  precedence,  such  a  rapid  snroession  of  inte- 
resting discoveries  must,  of  course,  afford  a  welcome  and  ample  supply 
of  critical  points,  the  seeds  of  an  abundant  harvest  of  dispute  aod  recri- 
mination. Regarding,  as  we  do,  all  such  discussions,  when  carried  on  in 
a  spirit  of  rivalry  or  nationality,  as  utterly  derogatory  to  the  interests,and 
dignity  of  science,  and  as  little  short,  indeed,  of  sacrilegious  profanation 
of  regions  which  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  regard  only  as  i 
delightful  and  honourable  refuge  from  the  miserable  turmoils  and-conten- 
tions  of  interested  life,  we  shsdl  avoid  taking  any  part  in  them.' — ffer^ 
scheTs  TreaUm  on  JUghtf  §  884. 
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fe^or  Lloyd  have  e^ven  of  the  optical  discoveries  of  tLeir  con^ 
temporaries,  they  have  never  once  touched  those  discordant 
strings  whose  jarring*  sounds  do  not  offend  the  taste  of  Mr  Whe- 
well.  Had  he  been  called  upon  to  write  the  biography  of  the 
eminent  persons  whose  scientific  labours  he  reviews,  we 'might 
have  found  some  apology  for  him  in  the  general  taste  for  excite- 
ment ;  but  it  is  rather  strange  that  an  author  who  cannot  make 
room  for  the  most  important  discoveries,  should  yet  be  able  to 
find  space  for  the  most  trifling  morsels  of  scandal* 

But,  even  if  the  propriety  of  intruding  personal  discussions 
is  admitted,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  historian  and 
arbiter  of  science  would  have  put  his  readers  in  possession  of 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Mr  Whewell,  however,  does  not 
encumber  himself  with  such  diflSculties.  He  has  not  only  con- 
fined himself  strictly  to  the  allegations  on  one  side,  but  he  has 
given  these  allegations  in  the  words  of  the  parties  themselves ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  he  has  done  this,  as  the  few  sen- 
tences of  his  own  which  he  does  add,  are  not  what  we  were  en- 
titled to  expect,  either  in  point  of  fact,  or  of  science. 

Having  thus  given  a  specimen  of  Mr  WhewelPs  method  of 
discussing  the  questiones  vexatas  of  anticipations  of  scientific  dis*- 
coveries,  it  may  be  interesting  to  observe  how  he  treats  other  cases 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  whether  or  not,  like  his  immortal  prede- 
cessor Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  he  evinces  occasional  partialities 
ill  favour  of  particular  suitors  whom  misfortune  has  driven  before 
his  tribunal* 

The  polarization  of  light  by  refraation  was  rediscovered  by  two 
individuals  after  Mains,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Biot. 

The  property  of  the  tourmaline  was  rediscovered  by  Dr  See- 
beck  of  ^Berlin  after  Biot. 

The  rings  in  calcareous  spar  were  rediscovered  by  Biot  and 
Seebeck  after  WoUaston. 

M.  Fresnel  was  anticipated  by  Dr  Young  to  some  extent  in 
Uie  explanation  of  the  colours  of  polarizing  plates ;  *  and  Mr  Whe*- 
well  himself  informs  us  ^  that  the  principle  of  interferences  and 

*  the  theory  of  undulations,  as  far  as  that  principle  dependa 
f .  upon  the  theory,  was  a  second  time  established  by  Fresnel  in 

*  Yr^ucej  fourteen  years  after  it  had  been  discovered^  fully  proved, 

*  and  repeatedly  published  by  Young  in  England  ;•'  f  and  a  few 
pages  afterwards  he  says  that  Young  ^  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
^  Fresnel  rediscover^  and  Arago  adopt  his  views  on  diffraction.' 

-  And,  to  close  this  list,  M.  Arago's  beautiful  discovery  of  the 
phenomena  of  Newton's  rings,  when  produced  betweea  a  glass 
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lens  and  a  metallic  reflector,  was  redisoorered  by  Mr  Airy 
about  ^6^  y9ars  afterwards* 

Now»  these  various  rediscoveries  are  not  only  not  made  the 
ground  of  disagreeable  discussion^.as  they  might  have  been^  and 
regarded  as  glands  of  national  jealousy,  but,  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  the  original  discoverer  is  represented  by  our 
author  as  enjoyinff  satisfaction  in  place  oi  feeling  disappointment  ; 
••^-a  feeling  which  we  think  the  correct  one,  when  the  second  dis- 
coverer, as  in  the  offsnsive  case  previouriy  adduced  by  Mr  Whe- 
well,  freely  surrenders  all  the  honour  to  his  more  fcnrtunate  rival. 
But  while  Mr  Whewell  can  accommodate  the  tone  of  his  dis- 
cussions to  circumstances,  he  can  accommodate  them  also  to 
friendship.  The  anticipation  of  Mr  Airv  by  M.  Arago  is  never 
once  mentioned.  The  experiments  of  the  Cambridge  Pn^ssor 
are  given  by  our  author,*  and  M..  Arago  is  deprived  ef  all  the 
honour  of  his  prior  discovery.  Mr  Airy,  we  are  well  eonvinced, 
knew  nothing  of  M.  Arago's  previous  labours ;  and  though  he 
might  have  some  difficulhf  in  proving  ii,  yet  we  may  safdy  say  for 
him,  that  neither  be  nor  any  of  his  countrymen  had  any  know- 
ledge of  what  had  been  done  in  Fnmce.t  Such  are  s<Hne  of  the 
advantages  of  not  bein^  a  Scotchman  I 

While  Mr  Whewell  has  thus  handled  the  nicest  questions  of 
•contemporary  desert  with  little  delicacy,  some  partiality,  and  con- 
siderable injustice,  he  has  at  the  same  time  made  fearful  havoc 
among  the  achievements  of  his  heroes.  The  beautiful  discoveries 
of  Sip  John  Herschel  respecting  the  cause  of  the  deviation  of  the 
polarieed  tints  from  those  of  Newton's  scale,  are  not  only 
wholly  omitted,  but  the  merit  of  having  explained  their 
deviations  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  another  philosopher. 
Malus  is  robbed  of  his  fine  discovery  of  depolarisation ;  Biot 
b  deprived  of  his  priority  to  Seebeck  in  the  discovery  of  the 
property  of  the  tourmaline;  and  the  previous  discovery  of 
the  same  property  in  the  agate  and  other  crystals  is  not  even 
mentioned.  Biofs  splendid  researches  on  circular  polariza*- 
tion  are  not  duly  honoured ;  and  his  recent  discoveries  respecting 
dextrine^  and  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  com,  are  never  once 
referred  to.  Seebeck  is  deprived  of  the  honour  of  having  disco- 
vered circular  polarisation  in  liquids,  about  the  same  time  as  Biot. 
M.  Arago  has,  by  a  transference  of  it  to  Mr  Airy,  been  deprived  of 
his  discovery  of  the  phenomena  of  Newton's  rings,  as  developed 
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*  Vol.  ir.  p.  450. 

f  This  anticipation  of  Mr  Air/s  es^peritnents  is  fully  stated  la  Pro* 
feasor  Lloyd's  Report,  which  Mr  Whewell  has  more  than  once  quoted. 


Jbj  mttaUae  reA«ctieo;  and  to  coodsde  a  litti  whidi  would  be 
a  very  long  one^  were  we  to  include  the  injuriea  done  to  othersi 
M.  Fresnel  Mnmlf)  wbo  J^s  received  sttck  Aigh  and  well-merited 
praise,  lias  botn  deposed  from  liis  rigbtful  elevalion»  by  assigning 
to  Dr  Young  the  most  distinguisbid  place  in  the  hittory  qfPkysi' 
eal  Optio$J^ 

We  sball  now  conclude  our  observations  on  Mr  Whewell's 
History  of  Optical  lUscovery)  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  view 
which  he  has  given  of  the  undulatory  theory.  In  a  former  Ar* 
iicie  f  we  bad  oooasiOQ  to  notice  his  extravagant  statements  on 
this  subject.  We  also  are  admirers^  but  in  a  more  moderate  spi- 
lit,  of  the  beautiful  dieory  of  waves.  We  follow  with  delight  Uie 
ooaverging  labours  of  Arago^  Young,  and  Fresnel, — three  inse*- 
pantble  and  immortal  aBmes,-*-and  we  see  in  their  sagacious  spe*- 
tolationS)  the  bud,  perhiqps  even  the  early  blossom  of  that  gigan^ 
lie  tree  whieh  may  yet  cover  with  its  folitige,  and  enrich  with  its 
fruit,  the  vast  field  of  optical  discovery.  But  truth  has  its  high 
daims  to  notice  as  well  as  the  finest  theories ;  and  it  is  the  busi*- 
iiess  of  a  Journal  suoh  as  ours  to  protect  it  from  violation.  In  his 
admiration  of  the  undulatory  theory,  Mr  Wheweli  hazards  the 
following  opinions  :-^^  But  the  phenomena  became  more  numer* 
^  OttS)  Biore  various,  more  strange :-— -No  matter;  the  theory  i$ 
^  *qaal  io  them  (dL  It  makes  not  a  single  new  physical  hypothec- 
^  sis ;  but  out  of  its  original  stock  of  principles  it  educes  the 
<*  coufiterpart  of  aU  thtA  obsenatwn  thoi&s.  It  accowUs  for^  ex*- 
^plains,  simplifies^  the  most  entangled  casesj'  &c.  &c.  A  few  pages 
afterwards,  *  The  undulatory  theory  accounts  for  the  phenomena 
^  9f  Itght^  as  completely  as  the  theory  o/gramtation  does  for  the 
*Jhet9  of  the  solar  system'  And  again — <  Our  end  in  what  we 
*  have  done,  has  been  to  trace  the  advances  of  optics  towards 
^  peirfection  as  a  theory  t — and  this  task  we  have  now  nearly  exe- 
^  entod  as  ftir  as  our  abilities  allow.' 

In  reply  to  these  observations  we  must  assert,  in  plain  Ian- 
gnage^  that  they  are  wholly  unfounded  \  and  in  opposition  to  them 
we  maintain  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  That  the  undulatory  theory  is  not  equal  to  all  the  phetio* 
iMna. 

2.  That  it  has  made  new  physical  suppositions,  and  that  it  will 
fe^^ire  many  more. 


•"The  whole  of  the  History  of  the  Discovery  of  tbe  Law  of  Extraor' 
dtnary  Refraction  in  Biaxal  Crystals,  snd  of  the  true  axes  of  Double 
Rsfractiou  or  Axes  of  Elstticity,  is  entirely  erroneous. 

t  No.  CXVUI.  p.  437.  . 
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3.  That  it  does  not  aeooont  frar,  ezpbiiH  aad  fiimpUfy  dM  JMS^ 
entan^ed  cases. 

4.  That  it  does  not  acoount  for  the  phenomena  of  light  ^as 
completely  as  gravitation  does  for  astronomical  £Eu;ts;  and 

5.  That  it  is  not  a  perfect  theory. 

In  stating  the  optical  discoveries  which  he  hof  omiiiedy  and 
which  he  says  justly  excite  admiration,  he  mentions  one,  viz.  the 
discovery  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  absorption,  which,  he  adds, 
hitherto  stand  unconnected  with  the  theory,*— that  i%  which  die 
theory  which  dccoxcnts  for  the  most  entanffl&i  cases  cannot  explain. 
But  amoi\g  Mr  Whewell's  omitted  discoveries  he  has  foi^tten 
other  two,  due  to  the  same  author,  which  the  theory  oanaot 
touch, — namely,  the  transverse  fringes  of  grooved  surfaceSy  and 
the  phenomena  of  crystallized  surfaces ;  to  which  we  may  now 
add  that  new  property  of  light  which,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  Mr  Whewell  himself.  Professor  Lloyd,  and 
Professor  Maccullagh,  and  the  whole  physical  section,  oonfessed 
themselves  unable  to  explain  by  any  theory.  We  are  of  .opinioa 
that  the  dispersion  ofUght^  even  with  the  new  hvpotbesis  ot^fimte 
intervals^  the  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum^  and  the  phenomona  of 
metallic  polarization^  are  not  yet  brought  within  the  pale  of  the 
theory ;  but  we  shall  not  press  these  difficulties  at  preasAt,  1^ 
content  ourselves  with  asking  Mr  Whewell  how  it  happ<Bns  Ihtft 
in  a  fair  and  honest  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  undulatory  theo^ 
ry,  he  has  omitted  all  those  discoveries  which  it  is  not  aUe  to 
explain  ? 

The  length  of  these  discussions  compels  us  to  make  a  vapid 
survey  of  the  rest  of  Mr  Whewell's  book.  The  sul^ects  of  hoal» 
and  of  the  relations  of  air  and  vapour,  which  conclude  the  secopd 
volume,  are  treated  briefly  but  ably,  under  the  new  coin^ed  names  of 
TJiermotics  and  Atinology^  though  with  considerable  ii^ustioe,  as 
we  shall  see,  to  individual  philosophers.  The  thir4  volum€^  cqn*- 
tains  short  but  clever  sketches  of  Electricity,  Magnetispd,  .and 
Galvanism,  in  which  the  author  does  justice  to  the  transc^ndent 
merits  of  Mr  Faraday.  Chemistry  is  next  treated  with  some  d^ 
tail,  and  from  it  our  author  passes  to  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoo- 
logy, Physiology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  teilninating  l^i^i 
labours  with  the  History  of  Geology. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  our  author  through  th^ae 
extensive  fields  of  knowledge ;  but  there  is  one  subject  of  which 
Mr  Whewell  was  particularly  qualified  to  be  the  historian,  and 
as  to  which  we  must  say  a  few  words.  The  subject  to  which 
we  allude  is  mineralogy  and  crystallography^  a  science  wlridi,  in. 
one  of  its  branches,  was  recently  without  laws,  while  in  another 
it  is  still  without  a  classification.    We  should,  therefore,  have 
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exettsed  a  Professor  of  Mineralogy  for  making  the  most  of  the 
favourite  science  which  he  had  taught,  and  for  placing  its 
generalizations  in  the  most  favourable  light;  biit,  contrary  to 
his  practice  in  other  branches  of  Icnowledge,  he  has  depreciated 
his  own  subject,  and  treated  very  slightly  the  only  general 
principle  of  which  it  could  boast, — namely,  the  establbhment 
of  distinct  systems  of  crystallization.  The  fourth  chapter  of  this 
book  is  entitled  Establishment  of  the  Distinction  of  Systans  of 
CryitcMization  ;  and  the  fifth,  Reception  and  Confirmation  of  the 
Distinction  of  Systems.  Now,  what  Mr  Whewell  here  calls  the 
confirmation  of  distinct  systems,  was  their  actual  establishment ; 
and  the  labours  of  Weiss,  which  alone  preceded  the  optical  sys" 
temj  were  only  preludial  to  ity  while  Mohs's  determination  of 
primitive  forms  was  confirmatory  of  it.  The  priority  of  introdu- 
cing this  distinction  of  systems  has  been  matter  of  controversy 
between  tliese  two  German  crystallographers ;  and  Mr  Whewell 
thinks  that  it  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  Weiss  first  published 
works  in  wliich  the  system  is  employed.  Professor  Weiss  pro- 
poses the  following  divbions : — The  regular  system,  the  fntr* 
•menAeredy  the  tuxhand'two-memberedy  the  three-and-three^member' 
t!d;  and  Mohs's  divisions  were  the  tessular,  pyramidaly  prismatic^ 
tmd  rkambohedral  systems.  The  systems  or  classes  introduced  by 
Sir  David  Brewster*  were  /Are^,-T-depending  on  differences  of 
Internal  structure,  and  deduced  from  the  examination  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  crystallized  bodies.  Many  of  the  primitive 
forms  established  by  Hauy  and  others  at  first  resisted  this  me- 
thod of  classification,  but  the  author  of  it  did  not  scruple  to  pro- 
nounce all  such  determinations  to  be  incorrect.  He  predicted 
even  the  primitive  forms  of  minerals  that  had  not  been  examined, 
or  that  had  resisted  examination,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  system  triumph  over  every  difficulty.  But  this  gene- 
Talization  went  farther  than  the  mere  determination  of  the  sys- 
tems of  crvstallization  in  ordinary  cases.  It  determined  the  sys- 
tem in  all  those  cases  of  limiting  forms,  where  the  systems  of 
Weiss  and  Mohs  were  wholly  at  fault.  When  a  cubical  crystal, 
for  example,  presented  itself  to  the  mineralogist,  he  could  not 
determine  whether  it  was  a  cube  or  a  rhomb  ot  90^,  or  a  prism, 
with  a  square  base,  having  its  height  equal  to  its  breadth.  This 
was  the  case  with  Boracite,  whose  primitive  form  was  regarded 
by  er^v  mineralogist  as  the  cube,  while  the  optical  system  pro- 
mmii^ea  it  a  rhomb  of  90^.  Nor  did  the  optical  system  stop  here. 


•«MH.iriM^n.> 


•  Phil.  Trans.  1818,  p.  245.    Wernerian  Trausactionf,  vol.  iii.  p.  50- 
567. 
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Its  author  bad  given  a  method  of  compounding  and  resolving  the 
true  axes  of  double  refraction,  to  which  Fresnel  afterwards  gave 
the  name  of  Axes  of  Elasticity ;  and  he  demonstrated,  that  in 
crystals  which  possess  three  equal  rectangular  axes  of  double  re- 
fraction, the  forces  which  emanate  from  them  will  be  in  equili- 
brio  in  every  point .  of  the  crystal,  and  there  will  be  no  double 
refraction ;  tnat  in  crystals  with  two  optical  axes,  Uie  three  axes 
are  of  unequal  intensity,  while  in  crystals  with  one  axis,  two  of 
the  axes  are  equal. 

By  transferring  these  three  axes  to  the  integrant  molecules  of 
crystals,  and  considering  that  such  molecules,  when  they  exist 
either  in  a  state  of  solution  or  fusion,  have  no  double  refraction, 
the  same  author  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  double  refraction 
is  produced  by  the  attraction  of  aggregation,  thus  uniting  the 
double  refraction  of  pressure  with  the  double  refraction  of  crys- 
tallization.* By  pursuing  these  views,  he  obtained  an  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  cleavage ;  f  and  by  supposing  the  crys- 
tallization to  take  place  under  forces  which  act  more  or  less  power- 
fully in  the  direction  of  the  different  axes,  or  in  solutions  varying 
in  density  and  temperature,  and  containing  different  quantities 
of  foreign  matter,  we  can  give  a  rational  account  of  isomorphism, 
dimorphism^  and  plesiomorphism ;  and  of  other  remarkable  phe- 
nomena in  the  mineral  kingdom,  which  have  hitherto  resisted 
all  explanation.  • 

If  Mr  Whewell  has  failed,  either  from  want  of  knowledge  or 
want  of  will,  in  recording  rightly,  or  in  recording  at  all,  the  geile- 
ral  views  which  his  own  science  might  have  presented  to  him,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  in  departments  of  knowledge  with  which 
he  is  less  familiar,  we  should  meet  with  the  same  marks  of 
haste,  and  of  limited  information.  The  task  would  be  an  end- 
less one  were  we  to  show  this  in  detail.  The  beautiful  experi- 
ments of  Fusinieri,  so  rich  in  general  views,  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  book  on  electricity ;  nor  are  the  fine  discoveries  of  Du- 
trochet  recorded  under  the  head  of  physiology.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  vision — the  discoveries  respecting  the  eye,  the  ear,  and 
the  voice,  are  wholly  overlooked.  Even  the  grand  practical  in- 
ventions of  the  present  day,— involving  as  they  do  great  scientific 
principles,  and  great  national  interests, — are  passed  by  as  things 
forgotten ;  and  although  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Arts  in  the  dark  ages,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  them 
in  the  ages  of  meridian  light  !•  Mr  Babbage's  mighty  inven- 
tions of  the  calculating  engine,  and  the  system  of  mechanical  nota- 


*  Phil.  Trans.  1830,  p.  87.  f  !*>•  ?•  ^2- 
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lion,  are  n^ver  once  named ;  and  balloons,  and  steam-boals,  and 
8team-gnns,  and  gas  illumination,  and  locomotive  engines,  and 
railways,  are  all  extinguished  in  the  blaze  of  the  lumlniferouB 
ether  f 

These  and  other  extraordinary  omissions  and  o^'ersighls  which 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  are  doubtless  owing  to  our  author's 
rapid  march,  as  well  as  to  his  impatience  of  enauiry.  But  In 
tailing  a  general  glance  at  the  materials  of  his  worlc,  we  think  we 
can  perceive  system  even  in  his  errors ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  generalisation  which  he  has  most  sueoeisfully 
pursued  is  that  of  grossly  neglecting  the  claims  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  authors  of  Scotland.  We  shall  not  enquire  how  far  the 
animadversions  of  Playfair,  of  Leslie,  of  Brougham,  and  of  other 
eminent  Scotsmen,  may  have  excited  unfHendly  feelings  in  our 
sister  universities  ;  and  stilt  less  shall  we  enquire  to  what  degree 
personal  and  even  political  feelings  may  have  mingled  their  poison 
in  this  injustice  towards  our  intellectual  home.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  submitting  to  our  readers  a  brief  outline  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  we  have  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  this 
deep  and  painful  conviction. 

Mr  James  Gregory's  independent  discovery  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sines  is  not  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  refraction,  nor  any  of 
his  other  labours  recorded ;  Maclaurin*s  admirable  Account  of 
Newton's  Discoveries  is  not  even  named,  and  his  scientific  re- 
sei^ches  doomed  to  almost  total  silence.  The  noble  Dissertations 
of  Hayfair  and  Leslie  on  the  History  of  Science  seem  to  have  been 
thought  unworthy  of  notice.  The  mineralog^cal  survey  of  Sho- 
hallien  and  the  correct  deduction  of  the  earth's  density  by  the 
former,  is  not  even  noticed  in  a  separate  section  on  that  interest- 
ing subject*  Sir  John  Leslie  is  contemptuously  treated  in  refe- 
rence to  his  Theory  of  Heat.  His  photometer  and  other  meteo- 
n^togical  iriventiotis  are  omitted ;  and  his  hygrometer  is  not  even 
named  in  a  paragraph  on  that  instrumenti  where  even  Dalton's 
piece  of  whipcord  is  respectfully  immortalized.  Mr  Watt's  claims 
to  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water  do  not  seem  to  be 

^»»*»^^^i^»  I   ■    1     >l     I     PIII^H         III!  ■  11       ■    »  ■!  II  ■  I       »      I      ■         H    ■    ■  ■    11       »       I         I  ■  I   lll»l    II  J   I  11  nil  II    III  I       M    I     »|   .nil    »iH>    III   J 

*  In  this  section,  where  Dr  Hutton's  result  is  intended  to  be  given,  his 
measure  qf  the  eartVs  density  is  not  recorded,  though  the  measure  of 
Cavendish,  which  is  given,  is  compared  with  it,  and  erroneously  called  5^ 
in  pkce  of  5^.    Th^  defects  may  be  thus  seen  and  supplied : — 


Wt  Whewfein*!  iBlbtmtUoii. 

Eartti*!  Dtnilty. 

Comet  Inftmnation. 

Eartii'k  Deniity. 

Hatton, 

Htttton, 

46 

Carendish, 

5* 

Playfair, 

4.8d 

CavsiiiliBh, 

5.48 
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known  to  our  author  ;*  and  his  splendid  labours  on  the  steam»enfl;ine 
are  recorded  in  a  single  sentence  of  penurious  praise.  Dr  Black 
is  deprived  of  his  grand  discovery  of  latent  heat ;  and  though  Mr 
Watt  and  Professor  Robison  have  exposed  the  insufficiency  of 
the  claims  of  Deiuc  (who  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Mr  Watt),  yet 
Mr  Whewell  has  assigned  to  the  Swiss  philosopher  the  priority 
of  discovery,  and  afterwards  divided  it  with  Mr  Wilcke  of  Sweden. 
The  names  of  our  two  Hunters,  and  our  two  Monros,  are  just 
mentioned  in  half  a  line,  as  among  tlie  followers  of  a  path  pointed 
out  to  them,  while  the  anatomical  discoveries  of  the  poet  Goethe 
iKSCupy  a  whole  page !  The  founders  and  illustrators  of  the  Hut- 
tonian  theory  are  treated  with  the  most  marked  injustice ;  and  the 
theory  itself  is  placed  on  the  same  level  with  that  of  Werner,  as 
a  premature  generalization.  Playfair's  splendid  illustrations  of  it 
Mre  never  named ;  and  Sir  James  Halls  immortal  experiments  on 
heat  actinfi^  under  compression,  are  blotted  out  of  history  by  the 
lethal  stroke  of  Mr  WhewelK 

If  the  fathers  of  Scottish  science  have  thus  fallen  in  their  own 
field  of  glory,  their  children  may  look  in  vain  for  quarter.  Among 
the  living  victims  of  Mr  Wheweirs  steel  we  may  enumerate  the 
names  of  Lord  Brougham,  Mr  Ivory,  Mrs  Sommerville,  and  Sir 
Charles  Bell.  The  labours  in  Physical  Astronomy  of  Mr  Ivory 
and  Mrs  Sommerville  are  obliterated  from  its  history,  excepting  in 
the  middle  of  a  line,  where  the  name  only  of  the  former  occurs  in 
a  list  of  seven  astronomers,  from  among  whom  Mr  Airy  is  selected 
for  distinction  !  Dr  Ure's  experiments  on  the  force  of  steam  are 
flippantly  criticised  ;  and'  though  Mr  Whewell  gives  a  history  of 
this  class  of  experiments  ^  on.  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
.  ^  research  to  the  useful  arts,'  yet  he  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
magnificent  series  of  experiments  on  the  force  of  steam  made  by 
Prony,  Arago,  and  others,  by  order  of  the  French  Government, 
and  with  elasticities  so  high  as  twenty-four  atmospheres.^     Sir 


*'See  Lord  Brougham's  Discourse  of  Natural  Theology  y  p.  169,  Note, 
f  The  translator  of  the  account  of  these  valuable  experiments  makes 
the  following  appropriate  remarks  upon  them  : — <  As  similar  experiments 
had  never  been  made  on  elasticities  above  eight  atmospheres,  the  commit- 
tee resolved  to  extend  them  to  above  tiventt/f  and  in  performing  this  most 
arduous  task  they  have  evinced  the  greatest  ingenuity  and  practical  skill 
in  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  greatest  address  in  conduct- 
ing the  experiments.  The  results  which  were  obtained,  cannot  fail  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  presents  which  science  has  for 
a  long  time  conferred  on  the  arts  of  life ;  and  as  likely  to  prove  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  to  humanity.  It  is  a  reflection  on  England  and  on 
her  tuccessive  governments  that  such  experiments  have  not  been  long  ago 
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Charles  Bell  is  nearly  deprived  of  the  whole  labours  of  big  lifei  by 
giving  Mr  Mayo  an  equal  claim  to  his  principal  discovery,  while 
all  bis  other  researches  are  wholly  unnoticed  ! 

'  We  may  add,'  says  Mr  Whewell,  '  to  the  Jiacoveries  in  nervous 
anatomy,  the  remarkable  one  made  in  our  own  lime  by  Sir  Charlei  Bell 
and  Mr  Mayo,  that  the  two  ofliceB  of  conducting  the  creative  impreasioni 
from  the  central  seat  of  the  will  to  the  muacles,  and  of  propagating  sen- 
rations  from  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the  external  organs  of  sense  to 
the  sentient  mind,  reside  in  two  distinct  portions  of  the  nervous  enh- 
Etance  ; — a  discoverv  which  has  been  described  to  be  "  donbtleas  ibe 
most  important  acceBsioii  t»  physiological  (anatomical)  knowledge  since 
the  time  of  Harvey."  '—Vol.  iii.  p.  425. 

Now,  this  most  important  discovery,  the  most  important  since 
the  time  of  Harvey,  is  thus,  as  just  noiiced,  weighed  ont  in  eqiud 
portions  to  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Mr  Mayo  ;  but  if  we  turn  to 
Dr  Henry's  able  Report  to  the  British  Association,  from  which 
the  whole  passage  in  Mr  Whewell  ia  borrowed,  we  shall  see  the 
alchvoiical  process  by  which  Dr  Henry's  gold  is  reconverted  into 
the  baser  metals. 

'  These  two  offices,'  gays  Dr  Henry,  '  of  conducting  creative  im- 
pressions from  the  central  seat  of  the  will  to  the  muscles,  and  of  propa- 
gating sensations  from  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the  external  organs 
of  sense  to  the  aensorium  commune,  have  been  of  late  years  shown  to 
reside  in  distinct  portions  of  tlie  nervons  substance. 

'  Tke  honour  of  this  discovery,  doul)tless  the  most  important  accea- 
sion  to  physiological  knowledge  since  the  time  of  Harvey,  belongs  ex- 
duaivelg  to  Sir  Charles  Bell.  It  constitutes,  moreover,  only  a  part  of 
the  Ttew  truths  which  his  researches  have  unveiled' 

Dr  Henry  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  the  valuable  labours 
of  MM.  Magendie  and  Flourens  (wholly  omitted  by  Mr  Whe- 
well), as  confirming  those  of  Sir  Charles  Bell ;  and  he  concludes 
with  an  account  of  Mr  Mayo's  able  researches,  which  he  charac- 


made  under  their  direction ;  it  is  a  reflection  on  i 
which  onght  in  matters  of  science  to  advise  a 
ment ;  it  is  a  reflection  on  the  characteristic  ber 
men,  that  means  should  not  have  been  taken  to  a 
U)ities  of  eiiplosion  by  steam.  But  in  proport 
England,  where  every  thing  but  intellectual  laho 
to  have  originated  and  completed  audi  an  enqui 
lioQ^ls  it  honourable  to  the  French  Governme 
Sciences,  and  to  the  eminent  committee  whom 
a<^ieved  so  important  a  work." — Edinburgh  J 
No.  V.  N.S.  p.  90, 
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teris^  f^  correcting  s&me  erron  ^  detail  in  the  system  of  the 
fdrmer. 

.  In  concluding  our  notice  of  Mr  WheweU*8  volumes,  we  must 
r«»gret  our  inability  to  speak  more  favourably  of  a  work  composed 
with  so  m^ph  haste,  and  breathing  so  sectarian  a  spirit.  To  the 
charactet  of  an  independent  history  of*  the  induetive  aeien^es,  or 
of  a  ^  eomprehensiv^  survey  of  the  exisUng  state  of  humfta  kaotr* 

*  ledger'  it  has  iio  claim ;  nor,  locking  to  its  ulterior  aim^  can  we 
permit  ourselves  to  believe  tliat  bn  sueh  a  pedestal  the  stately 
column  of  a  higher  philosophy  can  be  reared.  To  us,  indeed, 
such  an  attempt  appears  utterly  hopeless ;  and  if  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  a  Newton  or  a  Laplace  eouM  give  laws  to  faiveative 
and  or%inal  Ininds,  still  less  can  we  imagine  that  heavea-hom 
genius  can  be  either  checked  or  directed  in  Its  flight  by  those 
who  have  never  imbibed  its  spirit  nor  wielded  its  power* 

Although  Mr  \VheweU  has  almost  shunned  the  subject  of 
scientifio  pationage  and  of  national  endowments  for  s<^nee5  yet 
his  peculiar  opinions  are  betrayed  even  by  his  rilencei  lie 
recounts  the  labours  of  Tycho  without  any  sympathy  for  his 
exile.  He  sheds  no  tear  over  the  hunger  and  griefs  of  Kepler. 
The  perseeution  of  Galileo  calls  forth  no  generous  indigna- 
tioB«  The  promotion  even  of  Newton  is  recorded  with  no 
expression  of  joy.  The  ^  dii^usts  and  discouragements '  which 
threatened  to  paralyse  the  genius  of  Fresnisil  excite  no  angry 
feeling ;  ftnd  the  ndble  conduct  of  the  French  GoVernilieiit  in 
slibsequently  exempting  him  ffom  all  professional  toil  does  not 
receive  its  meed  of  praise.  In  the  course  of  his  three  volumes, 
indeed,  our  author  expresses  no  interest,  and,  we  presume,  ^es 
not  feel  any,  in  the  oondilion  and  fortunes  of  those  great  men 
who  have  consecrate  their  genius  to  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  (heir  species^  Satisfied  with  deriving  wealth  and  import- 
ance from  their  '  priority  and  place,'  there  are  men,  few,  we  tru^, 
in  number,  who  affirm  that  scientific  glory  should  be  its  o\i^ 
rewards  and,  that  ^  that  love  of  knowledge  is  not  genuine  which  is 

*  stimulated  by  patronage,'  nor  ^  those  speeulalians  free  knd  true 
^  which  are  thus  forced  into  being.'  *■  With  such  men  we  have 
no  eommaaity  of  feeling.  They  exist  chiefiy  in  the  cloffiters  of 
antiquated  institutions,  whose  prejudices  eVen  a  pure  religion  has 


*  Vol.  II.  p.  280.  Ought  npt  the  statesman,  the  divine,  the  physkian, 
the  defender  of  his  country,  and  the.  teacher  of  youth,  also  to  make  their 
love  of  knowledge  genuine,  and  their  speculations  free  and  tme,  by  grsr 
tuitous  labour  ? 
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Mi  been  aMe  to  abate,  and  tbrotigh  whose  iron  bars  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  of  liberty  has  not  been  able  to  penetrate. 

If  we  would  give  dignity  to  seieniie  and  promote  its  interests, 
we  mtisl  better  the  eondinon  of  seientifie  men.  If  we  woald. 
extend  the  usefal  arts,  we  must  eneourage  inventors.  If  we 
would  call  forth  the  powers  of  genius,  we  must  free  it  from  its 
cares,  and  enable  it  to  apply  its  unditided  Mergies  to  the  lofty 
purposes  for  which  it  is  given.  If  we  would  excite  its  noblest 
ambkien,  and  conjure  up  its  mightiest  spirit,  we  must  place 
boiH»tirs  and  dignities  within  its  reach. 

Btt«  it  is  not  enough  that  intelleelual  pre-eminence  be  fostered 
in  its  iridividual  erorts.  It  is  from  the  union  of  insulated 
labours^  and  from  the  stimulus  of  combined  exertions,  that  great 
aeki^vtBmenls  Wte  to  Spring.  The  chivalry  of  science  must  be 
itieot|>orated  bv  the  SNate,  and  patronised  by  the  Sovereign; 
and  when  England  shall  have  performed  this  great  duty,  and  a 
Minister  •f  ^bHe  Instruction  shall  preside  over  her  Literature, 
her  8eienee,  her  Arts,  and  her  Schools,  she  wiH  then  arrest  the 
H(to  which  has  been  carrying  art  and  scienee  from  her  shores ;  she 
will  then  reach  that  position  whieh  other  nations  have  preoccu- 
pied ;  and  her  free  institutions,  sustained  by  a  pure  altar  and  an 
instrueted  pec^le,  will  acquire  that  permanency  and  strength 
which  ean  only  be  derived  from  moral  and  intellectual  greatness. 


AfiT.  VII. — ^The  Despatches^  Minutes,  dnd  Correspondence  of  the 
Marqness  fVeBestep,  K.G,,  during  his  Administration  in  India. 
Edited  by  Montgomery  Martin.  8vo,  Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV., 
and  V.     London  :  1837. 

^T^HESE  volumes  complete  the  series  of  Documents,  official  and 
-*"  demi-official,  to  Wnich  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
last  year  upon  the  appearance  of  the  first,  and  which  we  then 
described  as  a  work  of  extraordinary  interest.  Their  continua- 
tion maintains  that  interest  to  the  end ;  and  the  world  is  now  put 
in  possession  of  the  whole  facts  connected  with  an  administra- 
tion which,  for  the  truly  statesmanlike  capacity  displayed  in 
every  portion  of  it, — the  genius  for  affairs,  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
military  wisdom  and  energy  presiding  over  the  whole, — has  cer- 
tainly no  superior,  if  it  have  a  rival,  in  mddern  history.  As  this 
Work,  combining,  from  the  variety  of  warlike  scenes,  as  well  as 
political  transactions,  which  form  its  subject,  the  greatest  enter- 
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tainment  with  solid  injatruction,  is  likely  to  be  iu  every  library, 
we  shall  not  enter  upon  any  particular  account  of  its  contenis. 
But)  after  the  remarks  which  we  made  upon  Lord  Wellesley's 
policy,  \x\  our  former  paper,  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  observe 
the  testimony  borne  to  his  merits  by  the  East  India  Company ; 
and  the  high  value  which  that  body  sets  upon  this  record  of  his 
proceedings,  as  a  lesson  for  future  governors  and  their  subordi- 
nate agents.  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  Circular  to  their 
Governments  in  India,  of  2d  June  1 837,  intimate  that  they  have 
ordered  a  hundred  copies  of  these  ^  Despatches  and  Minutes'  to  be 
sent  to  the  different  Presidencies,  in  addition  to  those  which  they 
had  before  transmitted;  as  '  containing,', they  observe,  ^  a  fund 
^  of  information  of  incalculable  value  to  those  activdy  enj 
*  in  the  diplomatic,  legislative,  and  military  business  of 
In  announcing  this  proceeding  to  Lord  Wellesley,  they  add  (in 
a  letter,  also  printed  by  Mr  Martin  in  his  fifth  volume) : — ^  To 
^  the  eventful  and  brilliant  period  of  your  Lorddiip's  govern- 
^  ment,  the  Court  look  back  with  feelings  common  to  th^ 
'  countrymen  ;  and  anxious  that  the  minds  of  their  servants 
'  should  be  enlarged  by  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the 
'  accumulated  experience  of  eminent  statesmen,  they  fek  it  a 
^  duty  to  diffuse  widely  the  means  of  consulting  a  work  uafoldiog 
'  the  principles  upon  which  the  supremacy  of  Britain  in  India 
^  was  successfully  maintained  and  enlarged,  under  a  combina- 
^  tion  of  circumstances  in  the  highest  degree  critical  and  dif- 
'  ficult.' 

Although  these  vohimes  embrace  the  whole  administration  of 
Lord  Wellesley,  and  detail  the  several  important  measures  by 
which  our  Eastern  Empire  was  extended  and  consolidated  durii^ 
those  seven  years,  the  larger  portion  is  devoted  to  the  Mahratta 
war,  and  the  events  connected  with  it.  The  Mysore  war,  to 
which  alone  our  former  statements  and  remarks  were  confined, 
receives  some  very  important  and  curious  illustrations  in  one 
portion  of  the  Appendix.  Upon  each  of  these  topics  we  have  a 
few  words  to  say ;  chiefly  with  the  view  of  directing  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  most  convenient  manner  of  studying  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Lord  Wellesley's  having  discovered 
ample  proof  of  Tippoo  Sultan's  correspondence  and  co-opera- 
tion with  France,  on  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  was  mentioned 
in  our  last  article.  Sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact  had  been,  as 
we  then  showed,  produced  before  the  war  was  undertaken ; — quite 
enough  certainly  to  justify  that  war — indeed  to  make  it  no 
longer  a  matter  of  choice — but  enough  also  to  satisfy  Lord  Wel« 
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lesley  that  much  more  remained  yet  undiscovered.  Upon  the 
faH  of  the  tyrant's  capital,  accordingly,  the  rest  of  his  corres- 
pondence was  found ;  and  some  very  singular  portions  of  it  are 
given  in  the  fifth  volume.  Those  who  have  examined  the  de- 
tails in  the  first,  will  do  well  to  read  this  before  they  proceed  to 
the  rest  of  the  work.  The  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  and  power  which  breathes  through  the  whole  can 
well  be  imagined ;  nor  have  we  any  right  to  complain  of  it,  or 
to  blame  it,  any  more  than  we  have  to  quarrel  with  the  warmth 
of  his  attachment  for  France ;  but  though  this  is  expressed  in  suf- 
fiei^itly  lively  terms  when  he  is  writing  to  the  *  Citizen  Rb- 

<  FRESBNTATiVBS,'  and  evcu  leads  this  Oriental  revolutionist  to 
^  aeknowle^e  the  sublimity  of  the  new  French  Constitution,' 
and  to  propose  ^  alliance  and  fraternity,'  it  does  not  prevent  him, 
in  his  letters  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  A'om  testifying  his  *  bound- 
^  less  satisfaction'  on  learning  that  the  Turk  is  about  to  ^  free 

<  his  regions  from  the  contamination  of  those  shameless  tribes' 
(the  French),  or  from  strenuously  exhorting  him,  *  by  word  and 

*  deed,  to  repel  those  abandoned  infidels.' 

In  examining  the  subject  of  the  Mahratta  war,  the  reader 
will  do  well  to  begin  with  a  very  able  paper  of  Lord  Castle- 
rei^k,  then  at  the  head  of  the  India  Board,  and  containing  his 
objections  to  the  policy  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  which  led 
ultimately  to  that  war.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and 
gtrikingly  illustrates  the  evils  of  governing  vast  dominions  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  that  Lord  Castlereagh  states  all  his 
doubts  and  objections,  in  March  1804,  to  the  policy  which  had 
been  pursued  from  the  latter  end  of  1802,  but  had  been  resolved 
upon,  both  in  this  country  and  in  India,  long  before ;  that  his 
Lordship  gives,  as  the  reason  for  not  having  earlier  stated,  or 
indeed  been  aware  of  those  objections,  his  having  been  prevented 
from  reading  the  long  series  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Court 
of  Poonah  by  ^  a  varietv  of  other  important  subjects  pressing 

*  upon  his  attention,'  dunng  the  eighteen  months  he  had  been  in 
office,  until  the  letters  just  received  ^  announced  the  probability 

<  of  a  rupture  with  the  Mahrattas;'  and,  that  long  before  his 
statement,  with  the  suggestions  which  he  grounds  upon  it  as 
fit  to  guide  the  Indian  negotiations,  could  reach  Calcutta — nay, 
before  the  statement  was  committed  to  paper  in  Downing  Street 
— ^the  Mahratta  war  had  broken  out ;  had  been  prosecuted,  by  a 
series  of  the  most  signal  victories,  to  a  successful  conclusion ;  and 
had  been  closed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  signed  30th  December, 
1803, — Lord  Castlereagh's  paper  being  despatched,  4th  March, 
1804.     Thtit  paper,  however,  deserves  great  attention.     It  can- 
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didly  admits  tkat  Lord  Wellesley  was  autkorixed,  by  his  instruc- 
tions from  home,  to  form  some  such  alUaBce  as  he  £d  with  the 
Peishwah ;  it  further  admits,  that  the  principle  of  a  subsidiary 
arrangement  had  been  subsequently  approved  at  home ;  but  it 
argues  that  no  part  should  have  beea  taken  with  any  of  the 
Mahratta  states ;  that  a  British  army  on  their  fircHitier,  and  ready 
to  side  with  any  one  aft  aught  best  seeure  the  great  object  of 
preventing  any  one  from  overpowering  the  rest,  and  of  protect* 
ing  the  Nizailn^  would  have  been  a  preferable  course ;  ana  that  if 
we  were  to  make  common  cause  with  any  of  the  Mahratta 
powers,  we  should  have  preferred  almo^  any  of  the  greater  feu- 
datory chiefe  (the  Berar  Raja,  Scindia,  he  seems  even  to  thittk 
Ilolkar,  who  was  an  adventurer,  and  had  only  a  temporary  in- 
fluence) to  the  Peishwah,  the  nominal  head  of  the  empire,  and 
whose  force  was  inconsiderable.^  These  views,  manifestly,  as 
we  take  d^  liberty  of  thinking,  erroneous,  are  urged  with  great 
force.  But  they  are  fally  discussed,  and  most  satisfactorily  re- 
futed in  an  elaborate  answer  by  Sir  Arthur  W^llesley  (Duke  t)f 
Wellington)  in  a  paper  which  is  also  given  in  the  fifUi  tolttme ; 
and  no  person  can  more  conveniently  study  the  whole  subject 
than  by  first  reading  these  two  important  documents  before  pto- 
ceeding  to  the  third  and  fourth  volumes.  It  is  feir  to  add^  thdt 
notwithstanding  Lord  Casdereagh's  objections  to  the  past,  and 
kb  doubts  touching  the  future  Indian  policy,  he  seems  to  have 
candidly  yielded  to  the  cogent  reasoning  advanced  by  those  on 
the  spot,  and  to  have  g^ven  them  his  unflinching  suj^rt.  The 
conduct  of  Lord  Sidmbuth  in  this  respect  appears  to  hate  been 
marked  throughout  by  great  sagacity,  and  by  that  firm  and  edu- 
rageous  spirit  which  remarkably  disting^hed  him ;  and  for  which, 
widely  as  those  with  whom  we  generally  agree  have  alwajrs  di& 
fered  from  him  on  many  most  important  questions^  they  have 
never  hesitated  to  give  him  all  credit.  That  the  war  with  Scin- 
dia, and  afterwards  with  Holkar^  was  not  merely  justifiable,  but 
a  matter  of  inevitaUe  necessity,  no  one  can  doubt.  Scindia, 
indeed,  who  had  distinctly  admitted  that  the  treaty  of  Bassdn 
'was  to  him  unobjectionable,  and  in  no  way  afieeted  his  interest, 
when  it  was  originally  communicated  to  him,  not  only  united 
himself  with  the  Berar  Raja  against  its  provisions,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  Peishwah,  and  again  placing  on  the 
Musnud  a  creature  of  their  own ;  not  only  made  advances  to 
Holkar,  who  had  driven  the  Peishwah  from  his  dominions  until 
the  British  arms  restored  him,  but  declared,  in  plain  terms,  when 
required  to  give  a  categorical  answer  as  to  his  designs^  that  be 
must  wait  until  the  Raja  met  him  with  his  army,  before  be 
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*  could  say  whether  it  was  to  be  peace  or  war/  That  question, 
therefore,  was  no  longer  left  for  Lord  Wellesley^to  decide ;  and 
hl^ppily  his  determination  was  seconded^  and  his  measures  exe- 
cuted) by  officers  pf  such  distinguished  ability  and  valour  as  led 
the  British  army  ^irougk  a  series  of  victories  not  sui^assed  in 
auy  war.  By  Sir  Arthur  Wellestey's  brilliant  ccunpaign  much 
more  admiration  vfould  naturally  be  excited^  had  he  not,  in  Eu- 
rope, so  tnightily  eclipsed  his  ow^  earlier  renown.  But  no  one 
can  read  of  the  splendid  actions  performed  by  Lord  Lake,  with- 
out feeling  that  the  fame  of  this  brave  and  skilful  warrior  has 
not  been  adequate  to  liis  meri^.  The  remoteness  of  the  scene 
upon  which  the  greatest  exploits  were  performed,  with  very  indif- 
ferent means,  and  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  events 
which,  at  the  same  time,  engrossed  all  men's  minds  nearer  home, 
have  caused  the  actions  of  this  eminent  person  to  be  far  less  cele- 
bialed  than,  in  happier  circumstances,  they  must  have  been.  Nor 
can  any  one  read  Lis  despatches,  and  his  private  letters,  without 
the  greatest  admiration  of  the  kindly  disposition  and  the  genu- 
ine modesty  whi(^  they  every  where  display. 

In  closing  these  few  remarks,  we  must  express  our  regret  that 
the  editor  has  not  given  more  space  to  documents  conneeted 
with  the  Governor-General's  measures  respecting  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning  and  scientific  pursuits ;  the  suppr es^on  of  uie 
Sangurs  or  human  sacri&ces ;  the  aid  to  missionaries,  and  pre- 
cautions respecting  them^  and  other  philanthropic  objecta-*- 
objects  of  an  universal  and  personal  interest,  and  to  whieh  we 
the  more  regret  that  more  room  has  not  been  assigned  in  these 
volumes,  because  the  documents  which  do  relate  to  them,  espe- 
cially those  concerning  the  Calcutta  College,  and  the  instruc- 
tions to  promote  researches  in  Natural  History,  show  plainly 
how  anxiously  Lord  Wellesley's  attention  was  direeted  to  the 
axts  of  peace.  The  defect  might  be  supplied  in  the  publica- 
tion, which  has  been  promised,  of  the  Despatches  relating  to 
European  af^rs,  when  his  Lordship  was  in  office^  after  his  re- 
turn from  India. 
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Art.  VIII. —  The  Life  o/*  Thomas  Jefferson,  (liird  President 
of  the  United  States ;  with  parts  of  his  Correspondence  never 
before  published^  and  Notices  of  his  Opinions  on  questions  of 
Civil  Government^  National  Policy^  and  Constitutional  Law. 
By  George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,     2  vols.  8vo.     London  :  1837. 

A  fter  Washington  and  Franklin,  there  is  no  person  who  fills 
-^^  so  eminent  a  place  among  the  great  men  of  America,  as 
Jefferson.  Whether  we  regard  his  important  services  in  thi? 
revolutionary  contest,  or  his  subsequent  assertion  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  separation  was  undertaken, — both  while  he 
filled  a  subordinate  station  in  W^ashington's  presidency,  thwarted 
by  his  colleagues,  as  well  as  at  variance  with  his  chief,  and  while 
he  administered  himself  the  government  of  that  free  and  prosper- 
ous country, — no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  to  his 
enlightened  views  and  to  the  firmness  of  his  character,  it  is  in^- 
debted  for  much  of  that  freedom  and  prosperity.  While  his  ene- 
mies have  admitted  the  integrity  of  his  conduct,  and  the  under 
viating  consistency  with  which  he  acted  upon  the  principles  pro- 
fessed by  him  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  marked  by  mightier 
changes  and  more  perplexing  difficulties  than  perhaps  the  history 
of  nations  ever  before  recorded,  he  was,  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  public  life,  the  recognised  leader  of  the  party  wbicli 
had  effected  the  first,  possibly  the  most  remarkable  of  tnose  re- 
volutions, and  the  one  that  has  had  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  fortunes  of  mankind.  As  the  only  charge  against  him,  whilst 
engaged  in  state  affairs,  related  to  the  vehemence  of  his  republi- 
can opinions,  and  the  prejudices  connected  with  tliem  in  regard 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  his  country,  so  almost  the  only  question 
that  can  now  be  raised  concerning  his  merits,  must  be  upon  the 
extent  of  the  benefits  which'  America  owed  to  him,  and  the  de- 
gree in  which  he  possessed  those  qualities  ascribed  to  him  by  his 
admirers.  That  he  was  a  great  man,  and  a  great  public  benefac- 
tor, can  only  be  denied  by  those  whom  the  prejudices  of  i^ational 
or  of  party  animosity  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  render  blipd 
to  the  merits  of  a  republican  and  an  American.  But  even,  they 
who  judge  him  the  least  fairly  and  calmly,  will  be  rea(jy  to  a^- 
mit/  that  the  account  of  such  a  man*s  life,  drawn  from  autljeijjjc 
sources  of  information,  and  given  with  a  singular  freedom  ivj^ 
partiality  in  its  substance,  as  well  as  of  affectation  in  its  ^i^^mr 
tion,  forms  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the,8tock  of  our.  ppj^ti^i^ 
and  historical  knowledge;  and  this  praise  cannot  be  'withheld 
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from  the  work  of  Professor  Tucker,  which  is  now  before  us.  A 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  it  will  direct  our  attention,  not 
only  to  the  remarkable  person  whose  history  it  records,  but  to 
several  matters  of  great  interest  to  other  countries  as  well  as  the 
United  States. 

The  book  is  dedicated  appropriately  to  Jefferson's  successor  in 
the  Presidency,  James  Madison,  who  shared  in  his  opinions,  and 
was  his  steady  and  attached  friend  in  private  life,  as  he  had  been 
his  zealous  and  conscientious  supporter  in  public.  From  this  able 
and  excellent  person  the  author  derived  much  assistance  in  the 
performance  of  his  task;  he  having  both  *  kindly  answered  his 
'  enquiries  and  guided  his  researches.'  To  him  application  was 
made  on  all  matters  of  doubt ;  much  of  the  information  was  de- 
rived from  him ;  and  he  revised  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  vo- 
lume. It  is  an  affecting  circumstance,  that  when  the  dedication 
was  sent  to  Mr  Madison,  he  delayed  answering  the  letter  which 
enclosed  it  for  some  months,  his  health  being  in  a  very  feeble 
state,  and  those  about  him  dreading  the  effects  of  any  exertion  ; 
but  at  last  being  determined  to  delay  giving  his  sanction  no  longer, 
he  said,  ^  there  was  no  time  to  lose ;'  and  on  the  27th  June  1836, 
only  thirteen  hours  before  he  expired,  he  dictated,  and  with  con- 
siderable effort,  signed  a  letter,  which  the  author  has  very  pro- 
perly printed.  In  it,  this  upright  and  venerable  statesman  ex- 
presses his  confidence  in  the  author's  ^  capacity  to  do  justice  to 

•  a  character  so  interesting  to  the  country  and  to  the  world  ;*  and 
be  adds,  ^  It  could  not  escape  me,  that  a  feeling  of  personal 
^  friendship  has  mingled  itself  greatly  with  the  credit  you  allow 
<  to  my  public  services.  I  am',  at  the  same  time,  justified  by  my 
^  consciousness  in  saying,  that  an  ardent  zeal  was  always  felt  to 
'  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  them,  by  a  sincere  and  steadfast  co- 
'  operation  in  promoting  such  a  reconstruction  of  our  political 
'  system  as  would  provide  for  the  oermanent  liberty  and  happi- 
^  ness  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  of  the  maiw  good  fruits  it 

*  has  produced,  which  have  well  rewarded  the  enorts  and  anxie- 
^  ties  that  led  to  it,  no  one  has  been  a  more  rejoicing  witness 
^  than  myself.'  The  author  has  farther  had  the  assistance  of 
Mr  Jefferson's  family,  especially  his  daughter  Mrs  Randolph,  and 
of  some  aged  friends  who  remembered  nis  earlier  life.  He  had 
the  freest  access  to  his  papers,  from  his  grandson  and  executor ; 
and  he  had  himself  an  acquaintance  of  twenty-seven  years  with 
the  isubject  of  his  work.  During  the  last  fifteen  months  of  his 
life  their  intercourse  was  ^  frequent  and  familiar.'  It  must  be 
added,  that  with  a  general  coincidence  of  politicalprinciples,  so 
far  as  belonging  to  the  same  party.  Professor  Tucker  by  no 
ipekiii  lEigrees  in  all  Mr  Jefferson's  opinions,  and  never  hesitates 
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to  express  hh  dissent  where  he  differs ;  and  his  disapprobatien  6f 
such  parts  of  the  President*s  conduct  as  appear  to  deserve  eefn 
sure.  The  worlc  may  not  satisfy  either  extreme  of  American 
party  :  the  Federalists  are  not  lilceiy  to  forgive  any  one  who  re- 
cords the  useful  and  the  successful  efforts  which  overthrew  their 
influence,  and  prevented  them  from  regaining  the  ascendency 
that  had  been  propped  up  by  the  alarm  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  Democrats  may,  with  the  accustomed  and  unreasonable 
intolerance  of  faction,  be  more  vexed  at  a  few  candid  admissions, 
which  a  regard  for  truth  and  justice  has  drawn  forth,  than  grati- 
fied with  the  clear  statement  of  tlieir  policy,  and  the  successful 
defence  of  it  in  the  main.  But  reflecting  men  will  give  their 
confidence  to  one  who  has  so  well  earned  it  by  (airness  and  mo- 
deration^and  whose  labours  received  the  dying  sanction  of  so 
unsuspected  a  judge,  and  so  tried  a  friend  of  popular  rights  and 
national  independence  as  James  Madison. 

At  the  period  of  Mr  Jefferson's  birth, — and  the  same  state  of 
things  continued  down  to  the  time  when  he  entered  into  public 
life, — the  constitution  of  society  in  Virginia,  was  exceeaingly 
aristocratical ;  although  the  tone  of  political  feeling  was,  with 
respect  to  the  executive  government  and  the  mother  country,  that 
of  opposition  frequently  carried  to  the  extremes  of  party  violence. 
Indeed,  these  two  characteristics  of  the  Colonial  body  had  theilr 
origin  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  planters  living  apart,  and 
enjoying  revenues  which,  though  ample,  were  received  in  kind; 
and  could  only  be  spent  by  consumption  upon  the  spot,  exercised 
an  habitual  profuse  hospitality ;  ana  had  no  intercourse  with  any 
but  their  guests  or  their  slaves,  unless  when  they  were  delegated 
to  represent  their  order  in  the  assembly,  when  they  leagued  to- 
gether against  the  only  superiors  whom  they  ever  could  see,  the 
governor  and  the  council  appointed  by  him.  Such  a  class  of  men 
could  not  be  expected  to  regard  with  any  great  respect  the  rest 
of  the  communitv ;  and  that  feeling  of  superiority  was  mueh  in- 
creased by  the  distinction  established  between  the  families  of  the 
older  and  free  settlers,  and  those  who  descended  from  indentured 
servants  i  a  class  of  men  whose  necessities  had  caused  their  emi- 
gration, and  made  them  the  object  of  colonial  enactments  almost 
as  severe  as  any  that  the  common  law  of  slavery  contained  against 
the  people  of  colour.  It  is  a  singular  and  a  transcendant  praise 
of  the  Jeffersons  and  the  Madisons,  that,  born  and  bred  in  a 
society  so  constituted,  their  course  was  marked  by  a  uniform  re* 
gard  for  the  rights  and  the  happiness  of  the  whole  people.  Thenr 
aversion  to  negro  slavery,  ana  their  desire,  by  all  safe  and  practi* 
cable  means,  to  eradicate  this  curse,  as  well  as  their  own  personal 
kindness  towards  the  unhappy  beings  dependent  upon  their  can^> 
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iM  well  known.  But  it  is,  periiaps,  a  more  remarkable  feature 
in.dieir  diaracter  that  they  oould  break  through  the  trammels 
with  which  the  prejudices  of  their  station  tended  to  hamper  them ; 
aad  could  steadily  place  and  keep  before  their  eyes  the  interests 
oi  the  mo^  numerous  class  of  society,  as  the  object  of  all  their 
public  care,  and  even  make  an  attention  to  the  will  of  that  class 
the  governing  principle  of  their  policy.  It  is  very  possible  that 
some  may  regard  their  doctrines  upon  this  subject  as  carried  to 
an  ex^avagant  length,  and  as  exceptionable  for  want  of  due  qua- 
Moations  in  certain  cases ;  but  all  must  admit  that  they  held 
these  opinions  contrary  to  their  individual  interests,  and  at  the 
expense  of  feelings  which  must  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  the 
nainds  of  tlieir  order. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  bom  on  the  2d  of  April  1743,  at  a  place 
in  what  is  now  the  County  of  Albemarle,  then  on  the  frontier  of 
the  State,  but  which  he  lived  to  see  eight  hundred  miles  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  peopled  country*  His  father's  family  is  supposed 
to  have  come  from  Wales ;  his  mother  was  a  Randolph,  of  a  weal- 
thy Virginian  family,  *  which  traces  its  pedigree  far  oack  in  Eng- 
^  land  and  Scotland.'  To  this  circumstance,  he  remarks,  charac- 
teristicaUy  enough,  in  his  own  ^  Notes,'  ^  let  every  one  ascribe 
<  the  faidi  and  merit  he  chooses.'  After  passing  some  years  at  an 
English  school,  he  was  placed  at  a  classical  one  from  the  age  of 
nine  to  thirteen,  when  he  lost  his  father ;  and  he  then  was  for 
Vwo  years  under  Mr  Maury,  a  good  classical  scholar,  from  whom 
he  oblidned  that  knowledge  in  the  learned  languages,  and  cultl- 
vftted  that  taste  for  their  inimitable  productions,  wnich  remained 
with  him  through  all  his  after  life.  The  late  much  respected 
Consul  of  the  IJnited  States  at  Liverpool  was  the  son  of  this 

gentleman,  and  a  school  companion  of  Jefferson,  who  continued 
1  correspondence  with  him  for  nearly  threescore  years.  We 
believe  I^  is  still  alive ;  he  certainly  was  at  the  time  the  work 
before  us  was  written,  and  contributed  some  particulars  respecting 
tbe  early  hibits  of  his  illustrious  contemporary. 

At  tlte  age  of  seventeen,  Jefferson  was  sent  to  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  study  the 
mathematics  under  Dr  Small,  a  Scotch  Professor,  who  attained 
great  eminence  in  that  science,  and  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  bro- 
ther of  the  late  Bev.  Dr  Small  of  Dundee,  whose  demonstrations 
of  Dr  Matthew  Stewart's  general  Theorems,  and  other  works,  have 
acquired  for  him  so  considerable  a  reputation  in  the  scientific  world. 
Jefferson  appears  to  have  been  a  mostdiligentstudent  in  philosophy 
ajs-wtU  aa  letters ;  and  to  have  profited  assiduously  by  the  instruc- 
tions -of  his  able  teacher,  whose  favour  he  enjoyed  in  an  extraor^ 
dtnary  ddgree«    While  at  WiUinmBburg  College  he  corresponded, 
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among  others,  with  a  friend  of  the  name  of  Page ;  and  our  au« 
thor  has  given  several  of  his  letters  which  have  been  preserved. 
They  relate  chiefly  to  love-making  and  the  gaieties  incident  to 
that  age  and  state  of  mind,  and  which  might  naturally  be  suppos- 
ed to  occupy  the  youth  of  a  country  where  early  marriage  was 
habitual.  The  style  of  the  composition  is  pure  and  correct 
enough ;  the  thoughts,  generally  speakine,  of  an  ordinary  cast ; 
the  levity  or  humour,  where  thev  intrude,  as  they  continually 
do,  not  remarkable  for  p;race  or  felicity ;  but  the  sense,  where  he 
is  serious,  is  exceedingly  sound,  and  the  feelings  just  and  right. 
To  those  who  used  to  regard,  or  at  least  to  represent  him  as  a 
person  careless  of  religion,  we  submit  the  following  passage,  as  a 
proof  that,  from  his  earliest  years,  indifference  to  such  subjects 
was  by  no  means  in  his  nature,  although  he  never  may  have  been 
at  any  time  warmed  into  enthusiasm. 

'  Perfect  happiness,  I  believe,  was  never  intended  by  the  Deity  to  be 
the  lot  of  one  of  his  creatures  in  this  world ;  but  that  he  has  very  much 
put  in  our  power  the  nearness  of  our  approaches  to  it,  is  what  I  have 
steadfastly  believed. 

*  The  most  fortunate  of  na,  in  our  jouniey  through  life,  frequently 
meet  with  calamities  and  misfortunes  which  may  greatly  afflict  us  ;  an(f, 
to  fortify  our  minds  against  the  attacks  of  these  calamities  and  misfor- 
tunes, should  be  one  of  the  principal  studies  and  endeavours  of  our  lives. 
The  only  method  of  doing  this  is  to  assume  a  perfect  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will,  to  consider  that  whatever  does  happen  must  happen ;  and 
that,  hy  our  uneasiness,  we  cannot  prevent  the  blow  before  it  does  fall, 
but  we  may  add  to  its  force  after  it  baa  fallen.  These  considerations, 
and  others  such  as  these,  may  enable  us  in  some  measure  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  thrown  in  our  way ;  to  bear  up  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
patience  under  this  burden  of  life;  and  to  proceed  with  a  pious  and 
unshaken  resignation,  till  we  arrive  at  our  journey's  end,  when  we  may 
deliver  up  our  trust  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it,  and  receive  sncn 
reward  as  to  Him  shall  seem  proportioned  to  our  merit.  Such,  dear 
Page,  will  be  the  language  of  the  man  who  considers  his  situation  in  this 
life,  and  such  should  be  the  language  of  every  man  who  would  wish  to 
render  that  situation  as  easy  as  the  nature  of  it  will  admit.  Few  things 
will  disturb  him  at  all :  nothing  will  disturb  him  much. 

<  If  this  letter  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  our  gay  acquaint- 
ance, your  correspondent  and  his  solemn  notions  would  probably  be  the 
subjects  of  a  great  deal  of  mirth^and  raillery,  but  to  you,  I  think,  I  can 
venture  to  send  it.  It  is  in  eflect  a  continuation  of  the  many  conversa- 
tions we  have  had  on  subjects  of  this  kind  ;  and  I  heartily  wifi^  we  could 
now  continue  these  conversations  face  to  face.* 

Whilst  he  was  yet  at  College,  the  dissensions  between  England 
and  the  Colonies  began ;  and  when  he  was  called  to  the  mr,  in 
1767,  things  had  awumed  the  form  of  a  settled  conflict,  which 
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engrossed  the  attention  of  all,  and  ranged  every  body  on  one 
or  other  side  of  the  question.  Mr  Wythe,  a  lawyer  of  eminence 
under  whom  he  studied  the  learning  of  his  intended  profession, 
had  warmly  devoted  himself  to  the  American  party ;  and  this 
naturally  increased  the  ardour  with  which  Jefferson,  who  took 
the  same  side,  gave  way  to  the  prevailing  enthusiasm.  Being 
chosen,  in  1767,  to  represent  his  native  county  in  the  Assembly, 
his  professional  pursuits,  though  not  at  first  interrupted,  gra- 
dually yielded  to  the  superior  interest  of  his  political  duties ;  and 
though  he  made  such  progress,  at  the  Bar,  and  showed  such 
capacity  and  such  knowledge  as  made  his  reaching  the  highest 
station  in  the  law  not  a  matter  of  any  doubt,  yet  he  gradually 
withdrew  from  labours  which  have,  very  rarely,  been  found  to 
bear  any  rival  occupation,  and  had  ceased  to  practise  after  about 
eight  years'  active  and  increasing  employment.  He  is  represented 
as  a  good  business-like  speaker,  though  without  the  advantage 
of  a  clear  or  strong  voice;  but  it  was. as  a  sound  and  accurate 
lawyer  that  he  distingfuished  himself;  and  when  he  began  to 
make  his  professional  subordinate  to  his  political  pursuits,  he  was 
rising  gradually,  but  surely,  to  the  first  rank  among  his  brethren. 

The  first  session  after  his  election  saw  the  Governor — that  is 
the  Mother  Country — at  issue  with  the  Assembly  of  Virginia 
upon  the  question  of  taxation  ;  and  resolutions  having  been  una- 
nimously passed,  the  House  was  dissolved  abruptly  before  the 
address  founded  upon  them  could  be  presented.  The  members, 
however,  met  in  a  tavern,  and  signed  a  non-importation  agree- 
ment. To  this  document  are  affixed  the  names  of  Washington, 
Randolph,  Henry,  Lee,  and  Jefferson. 

During  the  same  Session,  the  first  proposition  which  he  ever 
made  was  brought  forward ;  and,  to  his  immortal  honour,  its  ob- 
ject was  the  extinction,  though  gradual,  of  slavery,  by  removing 
those  restraints  upon  emancipation  which,  in  Virginia,  as  in  all 
other  slave  colonies,  had  been  from  time  to  time  imposed  by  the 
local  legislatures.  The  general  right  of  manumission,  however, 
was  not  given  till  1782.  If  any  unreflecting  person  should  un- 
dervalue the  attempt  with  which  Jefferson's  political  life  so  aus- 
piciously commenced,  we  bid  him  only  recollect  that  it  was 
made  in  1769, — fifteen  years  before  any  one  ever  denounced,  as 
the  subject  of  restrictive  enactment,  even  the  traffic  in  slaves ; 
and  nearly  forty  years  before  the  word  Emancipation  was  ever 
used,  unless  as  a  threat,  or  with  the  purpose  of  lawless  violence, 
rather  than  of  legislative  reform. 

During  the  three  following  years,  the  colonies  confined  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  system  of  passive  resistance  by  non-inter- 
course agreements,  or  associations ;  but  an  attempt  made  early 
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in  1773  to  send  a  person  from  Rhode  Island  to  England  for 
trial,  roused  the  indignation,  and  justly  excited  the  apprehen- 
sions, of  the  other  colonies.  Virginia  now  took  the  foremost 
part ;  and  a  party  in  the  Assembly,  impatient  of  the  extreme 
caution  of  the  rest,  united  to  promote  more  vigorous  measures. 
Jefferson  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  upon  this  important  oc- 
casion, and  to  have  made  the  suggestion,  and  embodied  it  in 
Resolutions,  for  appointing  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  to 
communicate  with  the  legislatures  of  the  other  colonies, — re- 
questing them  to  appoint  similar  committees.  He  declined  mo- 
ving the  Resolutions  himself,  being  desirous  to  bring  forward 
Carr,  his  brother-in-law,  upon  so  favourable  an  occasion  for  the 
display  of  his  abilities ;  and  the  Assembly  adopted  the  plan  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice.  This  has  very  justly  been  reckoned  the 
most  important  measure  ever  taken  by  the  colonies,  and  the 
origin  of  all  the  rest.  A  controversy  has  accordingly  arisen  as  to 
the  quarter  in  which  it  originated.  The  question  always  lay  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Massachusetts ;  and  Jefferson  considered  that 
the  latter  hiEtd,  only  in  1770,  appointed  inferior  local  committees ; 
as  other  authorities  have  also  stated.  It  now,  however,  appears 
clear  from  the  Resolution  itself,  which  our  author  has  inserted, 
that  the  Massachusetts  Committee  was  to  correspond  with  the 
speakers  of  the  other  assemblies,  or  with  such  Committees  of 
Correspondence  as  these  may  appoint;  and  that  the  only  material 
difference  in  the  Resolutions  of  Virginia  was  their  directly  calling 
upon  those  other  assemblies  to  make  the  appointment.  But 
there  is  one  very  material  difference  between  the  proceedings  of 
the  two  colonies :  the  severe  comments  made  in  England  upon 
a  former  circular  which  Massachusetts  had  addressed  to  the 
other  assemblies,  deterred  its  committee  from  entering  into  such 
a  correspondence  now;  so  that  Virginia  first  carried  the  plan 
into  active  operation  in  1773. 

The  Boston  Port  Bill  extended  the  flames  of  discord  next  year 
^ver  the  whole  Continent,  and  united  the  thirteen  colonies  in  a 
spirit  of  joint  resistance  to  a  common  enemy.  The  Governor 
having  dissolved  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  its  members  met,  and 
declaring  that  the  design  of  *  reducing  the  inhabitants  of  British 
*  America  to  slavery*  could  no  longer  be  doubted,  recommended 
to  the  Correspondence  Committee  to  communicate  with  the  other 
similar  committees  upon  the  expediency  of  a  General  Congress. 
This  having  been  approved  of,  and  the  other  committees  agree- 
ing, the  members  elected  to  the  Virginian  House  of  Assembly^, 
under  the  new  writs  issued  by  the  Governor,  met  first  of  all  in 
Convention,  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  Congress ;  and 
Jefferson  drew  up  instructions  for  those  delegates.    They  were 
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considered  sifl  too  bold,  and  the  other  members  beingf  startled  by 
them,  they  were  not  adopted  as  Instructions;  but  they  were 
printed  and  circulated  as  a  *  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of 

*  British  America.*  It  is  a  very  remarkable  paper ;  and  while 
the  effect  which  it  produced  both  in  England  and  in  the  colonies 
was  powerful,  it  greatly  increased  the  reputation  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  author.  After  denying  the  right  of  160,000  electors 
in  Great  Britain  to  give  law  to  four  millions  (an  exaggerated 
statement  by  at  least  a  million)  of  Americans, — ^  every  individual 

*  of  whom  is  equal  to  every  individual  of  themselves  in  virtue,  in 

*  understanding,  and  in  bodily  strength,'  and  recounting  all  the 
grievances  to  which  the  colonies  had  been  subjected,  and  peremp- 
torily denying  the  right  of  the  King  to  *  land  a  single  man  on 

*  the  American  shores  without  the  same  permission  from  the 

*  Colonial  legislature  which  George  II.  had  from  Parliament 

*  before  he  could  introduce  the  Hanoverian  troops  into  Great 

*  Britain,' — it  concludes  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  George  III. 

*  <<  Open  your  breast,  sire,  to  liberal  aad  expanded  thought.  Let  not 
the  name  of  George  the  Third  be  a  blot  on  the  page  of  history.  You 
are  surrounded  by  British  counsellors,  but  remember  they  are  parties. 
Let  no  act  be  passed  by  any  one  legislature  which  may  infringe  on  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  another.  This  is  the  impoitant  post  in  which  for- 
tune has  placed  you,  holding  the  balance  of  a  great,  if  a  well-poised, 
empire*  It  is  neither  our  wish  nor  our  interest  to  separate.  We  are 
willing,  on  our  part,  to  sacrifice  every  thing  which  reason  can  ask  to  the 
restoration  of  that  tranquillity  for  which  all  must  wish.  On  their  part, 
let  them  name  the  terms,  but  let  them  be  just — accept  of  every  commer- 
cial preference  it  is  in  our  power  to  give,  for  such  things  as  we  can  raise 
for  tneir  use,  or  they  make  for  ours.  But  let  them  not  think  to  exclude 
us  from  going  to  other  markets  to  dispose  of  those  commodities  which 
they  cannot  use,  nor  to  supply  those  wants  which  they  cannot  supply. 
Still  less,  let  it  be  proposed  that  our  properties,  within  our  own  territo- 
ries, shall  be  taxed  or  regulated  by  any  power  on  earth  but  our  own. 
The  Qod  who  gave  us  life  gare  us  liberty  at  the  same  time :  the  hand  of 
force  may  destroy,  but  cannot  disjoin  them."  * 

The  Virginian  Convention  adopted  another  set  of  Instructions, 
—equally  firm,  but  more  moderate, — and  chose  Washington  and 
SIX  others,  as  their  delegates  to  the  Congress ;  which  consisted  of 
fifty-five  members,  met  m  Philadelphia,  and  soon  filled  the  workl 
with  admiration  of  the  courage  that  inspired,  and  the  wisdom  that 
guided  their  councils.  The  year  after,  Jefferson  was  named  as 
a  delegate,  provisionally,  in  case  Randolph  should  be  required 
to  attend  his  duties  as  Speaker  of  the  Virginian  Assembly. 
Before  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  the  important  step  had 
been  taken  in  Virginia  of  preparing  for  the  defence  of  the 
colony  by  embodying  a  sufficient  force;   and  an  answer  had 
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been  prepared  to  'the  conciliatory  propositions^  as  they  were 
called,  of  the  British  Government  This  answer  was  his  work. 
It  gave  universal  satisfaction,  ^nd  was  warmly  approved  of  by 
Congress.  ^  The  following  is  the  concluding  passage,  which  may 
be  compared  with  any  State  Paper  for  the  dignity  and  propriety 
of  its  sentiments,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  word  (reunited), 
for  the  purity  of  its  composition : 

*  "For  ourselves,  we  have  exhausted  every  mode  of  application  which 
our  invention  could  suggest  as  proper  and  promising.  We  have  devoutly 
remonstrated  with  Parliament ;  they  have  added  new  injuries  to  the  old. 
We  have  wearied  our  King  with  supplications ;  he  has  not  deigned  to 
answer  us.  We  have  appealed  to  the  native  honour  and  justice  of  the 
British  nation ;  their  efi^rts  in  our  favour  have  hitherto  been  ineffectual. 
What  then  remains  to  be  done  ?  That  we  commit  our  injuries  to  the 
even-handed  justice  of  that  Being  who  doth  no  wrong,  earnestly  beseech- 
ing him  to  illuminate  the  councils,  and  prosper  the  endeavours  of  those 
to  whom  America  hath  confided  her  hopes ;  that  through  their  wise 
direction  we  may  again  see  reunited  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  property, 
and  the  most  permanent  harmony  with  Great  Britain.'* ' 

When  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  the  resolution  to  take 
up  arms  had  been  adopted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  so  extreme  a  proceeding. 
Mr  Jefferson,  whose  reputation  had  preceded  him,  was  added  to 
the  committee,  its  first  report  not  having  given  satisfaction.  He 
then  drew  up  another  paper ;  but  it  appeared  too  bold  to  Mr 
Dickenson, — 9,  man  of  great  respectability,  both  for  talents  and 
integrity,  but  of  extreme  caution,  and,  beyond  most  men,  anxi- 
ous to  the  last  for  whatever  might  prevent  a  separation  from  the 
mother  country.  By  him  the  paper  was  greatly  altered,  but 
the  eondusion  was  retained.  But  it  is  probable  that  at  this  period 
the  chief  difference  between  those  who  took  the  more  decided 
part,  like  Jefferson,  and  those  who  were  deemed  most  mode- 
rate, like  Didcenson,  was  in  the  hope  which  each  entertained 
of  being  able  to  arrest  what  all  appear  equally  to  have  r^arded 
as  a  great  calamity.  Not  only  did  Jefferson,  and  those  with 
whom  he  acted,  dread  aiid  abhor  the  war,  through  which  alone 
independence  could  be  obtained ;  but  they  would  have  greatly 
preferred  such  an  issue  of  the  existing  contest  as  should  leave 
them  still  in  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  though  with  the 
security  of  their  legislative  rights.  The  more  moderate  party, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  resolved  to  hazard  the  utmost 
extremities,  rather  than  suffer  these  rights  to  be  violated ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  usual  error  was  committed,  in  this  country,  of 
fanfoying  those  to  be  secret  enemies  of  the  American  cause  who 
were  not  even  lukewarm  friends,  but  only  the  more  effectual  as 
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adherents,  and  more  formidable  as  adversaries,  because  they 
tempered  their  zeal  with  discretion.  That  even  Jefferson  was 
averse  to  the  separation,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  1775,  appears 
manifestly  from  parts  of  his  correspondence  cited  by  our  author. 

*  My  first  wish '  (he  writes  to  Randolph,  then  Attorney- Gene- 
ral, and  who  took  part  with  England), — *  My  first  wish  is  for  a 

*  restoration  of  our  just  rights ;  my  second,  for  a  return  of  the 

*  happy  period  when,  consistently  with  duty,  I  may  withdraw 
<  myself  from  the  public  stage,  and  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in 
^  domestic  ease  and  tranquillity,  banishing  every  desire  of  hear- 
^  ing  what  passes  in  the  world.  Perhaps  (for  the  latter  adds 
^  considerably    to    the    former    wish),    looking    with    fondness 

*  towards  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  I  cannot  help 
'  hoping  you  may  contribute  towards  expeding  this  good  work.' 
Randolph  was  then  leaving  America  for  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  side  he  had  taken.  Jefferson  adds  this  remark- 
able declaration : — '  I  would  rather  be  in  dependence  upon 
'  Great  Britain,  properly  limited,  than  on  any  nation  upon 
^  earth.  But  I  am  one  of  those,  too,  who,  rather  than  submit 
^  to  the  rights  of  legislating  for  us,  assumed  by  the  British  Par- 
^liament,  and  which  late  experience  has  shown  they  will  so 
^  cruelly  exercise,  would  lend  my  hand  to  sink  the  whole  island 
'  in  the  ocean.'  To  the  same  correspondent  he  says,  towards 
the  end  of  that  year,  1775,  after  alluding  to  a  separation  as  be- 
coming inevitable, — ^  Believe  me,  there  is  not  in  the  British 
^  Empire  a  man  who  more  cordially  loves  a  union  with  Great 
^  Britain  than  I  do ;  but,  by  the  God  that  made  me,  I  will  cease 
^  to  exist  before  I  yield  to  a  connexion  on  such  terms  as  the 
^  British  Parliament  propose,  and  in  this,  I  think  I  speak  the 

*  sentiments  of  America.  We  want  neither  inducement  nor 
^  power  to  declare  and  assert  a  separation.  It  is  mil  ahne  which 
^  is  wanting^  and  that  is  growing  apace  under  the  fostering  hand 

*  of  our  King.'  The  strong  expriessions  in  these  letters  are 
easily  explained,  by  recollecting  that  they  were  written  after 
the  affair  of  Lexington,  when  the  troop*  were  made  to  butcher 
their  fellow-citizens  for  the  support  of  the  King's  despotic 
prejudices,  and  at  the  time  that  Englishmen  were  under  prose- 
cution for  giving  that  transaction  its  appropriate  name ;  and 
even  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  he  writes  to  his  old 
master,  Dr  Small,  then  settled  in  Scotland,  in  terms  which  show 
that  the  hope  of  reconciliation  had  not  faded  from  his  mind.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  Dickenson  and  the  moderate  party  were 
early  prepared  for  extremities  rather  than  submission,  is  plainly 
seen  from  their  retaining,  in  the  Declaration  on  taking  arms,  the 
conclusion  in  which  Jefferson  had  plainly  stated,  that,  though 
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averse  to  86p&ratioD>  they  were  resolved  to  mciBtaia  their  rights 
at  the  expense  of  ^  a  civil  war ; '  and  werei  ^  with  one  mind,  re- 
<  solved  to  die  freemen,  rather  than  live  slaves*'  It  was  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  the  Americans,  and  of  the  great  canie  of 
civil  liberty,  of  which  they  were  the  champions,  that  among' 
their  leaders  were  to  be  found  both  men  of  the  most  ardent 
spirit,  and  men  of  the  most  approved  discretion ;  whilst  aU  were 
alike  firm  of  purpose,  and  alike  determined  to  let  no  differ* 
enoes,  nor  any  personal  feelings  whatever)  keep  them  apart  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  common  object.  It  would  be  difficult  U> 
point  out  any  serious  error  committed  in  the  whole  of  their  dif- 
ficult course ; .  and  it  would  certainly  be  impossible  to  find 
instances  of  the  unreflecting  violence,  and  the  sudden 
changes,  either  among  the  people,  or  their  chiefs,  which»  in 
other  cases,  have  brought  such  discredit  upon  the  popular  cause, 
and  removed  its  triumph  to  so  great  a  distance. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  bloodshed  at  Lexington  produced 
the  effect  of  alienating  the  people ;  and  the  imprudent  conduct  of 
the  Government  at  home,^*-a  constant  alternation  of  violence  and 
irresolution,— did  nothing  to  counteract  it  Neither  conciliated  by 
judicious  kindness,  nor  awed  by  the  firm  display  of  power,  they 
now  looked  to  separation  as  inevitable ;  and  their  leaders  prepared 
for  it  in  good  earnest.  Virginia  made  the  first  movement.  The 
Convention  met,  for  the  fifth  and  last  time,  in  May  1776,  and 
instructed  its  delegates  to  propose  the  assertion  of  independence, 
and  the  measures  of  foreign  alliance,  and  domestic  policy,  which 
must  be  the  consequence.  Richard  Henry  Lee  accordingly 
brought  the  subject  before  Congress  on  the  7th  of  June.  The 
debate  continued  for  three  days,  when  it  was  adjourned  to 
the  1st  of  July,  in  consequence  of  objections  taken  by  six  of  the 
colonies,  but  rather  to  the  time  than  to  the  measure  itself.  In 
the  mean-while,  to  prevent  all  unnecessary  delay,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
momentous  step  in  contemplation.  Jefferson,  J.  Adams,  Frank* 
lin,  Sherman,  and  J.  Livingston  formed  this  celebrated  body; 
and  were  chosen  by  ballot,  having  numbers  of  votes  in  the  order 
in  which  we  have  named  them.  Lee  was  absent,  from  a  private 
misfortune,  otherwise,  as  the  mover,  he  would  probaMy  have 
stood  at  their  head.  Jefferson,  as  the  first,  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  paper ;  and  he  submitted  it  privately  to  Franklin 
and  Adams,  who  only  made  two  or  three  verbal  alterations.  It 
was  referred  to  Congress  on  the  28th  June,  and  debated  on  the 
1st  July,  when  nine  colonies  voted  for  it  5  Pennsylvania  and  South 
Carolina  against  it  ,*  Delaware  was  equally  divided,  and  New 
Yoric  did  not  vote, — its  delegates  having  been  instructed  to  do 
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noduag  against  conciliation.  Next  day  the  arrival  of  another 
delegate  from  Delaware  gave  that  vote  in  its  favour.  South 
Carolina  joined  for  the  sake  of  unanimity.  A  change  in  the  de» 
legates  of  Pennsylvania  also  brought  round  that  colony ;  and  the 
consent  of  New  York  arrived  at  the  same  time.  Some  alterations 
in  the  document  were  then  made^ — amounting  in  the  whole  to  the 
omission  of  a  third  part  of  it,  and  the  alteration  of  a  few  lines 
only  in  what  remained.  The  omissions  were  made  chiefly  with 
the  view  of  avoiding  topics  which  might  give  offence  to  the 
people  of  the  mother  country,  whom  it  was  obviously  politic,  and 
perhaps  more  politic  than  just,  to  separate  from  their  rulers  in 
condemning  the  proceedings  of  Great  Britain ;  and  there  was  a 
most  important  passage  left  out,  reprobating  the  African  slave 
trade.  This  omission  was  in  complaisance  to  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  though  it  cannot  be 
severely  blamed.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  instrument  was  finally 
adopted,  and  signed  by  all  the  members  present,  except  Dicken- 
son, in  whose  room,  and  in  that  of  two  others  who  had  withdrawn, 
Pennsylvania  chose  new  delegates,  who  afterwards  affixed  their 
Dames»  as  did  several  others  at  different  times. 

This  is  that  famous  DeclaraHon  of  Independence  by  which  the 
freemen  of  the  New  World  approved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  Old, — who  had  spoken,  and  written,  and  fought, 
and  perished  for  conscience  and  freedom's  sake, — but  whose  des- 
cendants in  the  Old  had  not  always  borne  their  high  lineage  in 
mind.  We  verily  think  that  this  *  Declaration '  is  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  mankind,  whether  its  consequences 
be  regarded  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  on  the  other ;  and  if 
tyrants  are  sometimes  said  to  feel  uneasy  on  the  thirtieth  of 
January,  how  much  more  fitted  to  inspire  alarm  are  the  recoUec* 
tions  associated  with  the  fourth  of  July,  in  which  nothing  like 
remorse  can  mingle  on  the  people's  part,  and  no  consolation  is 
afforded  to  their  oppressors  by  the  tendency  of  cruelty  and  in-' 
justice  to  mar  the  work  they  stain ! 

The  frame  of  the  *  Declaration'  is  well  known.  The  King  is 
singled  out  and  loaded  with  the  responsibility  of  all  the  wrongs 
of  his  favourite  policy.  *  The  history  of  the  King  of  Great 
^  Britain,'  says  the  manifesto,  ^  is  a  history  of  injuries  and  usur- 
^  pations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an 
'  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  To  prove  these,  let  facts 
^  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world.'  A  concise  and  powerful  enu- 
meration of  the  charges  follows,  and  from  these  premises  the 
eonclusion  is  thus  drawn : — *  A  prince  whose  character  is  thus 
^  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the 
^  ruler  of  a  free  people.'  To  justify  this  vehemence  of  lai^age 
it  must  h%  remarkedy  that  among  the  preceding  charges  were 
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Ihose  of  employing  foreign  meroenaries,  exciting  insQiTOetaons  of 
the  slaves^  and  hiring  the  Indians  to  inflict  the  atrocities  of  savage 
war&re  upon  his  Majesty's  subjects.  <  He  is  transporting  large 
armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  work  of  dea£b, 
desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of 
cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous 
ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation.  He 
has  excited  domestic  insurrection  amongst  us,  and  endeavoured 
to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian 
savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguishing 
destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions.'  The  memovable 
passage  which  closes  the  Declaration  is  as  follows : — ^  We  there- 
fore, the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Juc^e 
of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  so- 
lemnly publish  and  declare,  that  these  united  colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states ;  that  dic^  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all 
political  connexion  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that,  as  free 
and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  con- 
clude peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do 
all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of  right 
do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reli- 
ance on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honour/ 

But  we  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  that  there  is  no 
part  of  this  celebrated  Instrument,  as  it  was  finally  settled  and 
executed,  more  pregnant,  more  appropriate  to  the  great  occasion, 
or  more  coming  *  up  to  the  high  argument,'  than  the  portion  of 
the  original  version  relating  to  the  execrable  slave  trade.  Our 
author  having  printed  the  whole  draft  as  it  originally  stood  when 
reported  by  the  committee,  we  are  enabled  to  give  this  striking 
passage,  well  aware  that  the  very  slave-holding  states,  to  appease 
whom  it  was  left  out,  have  long  since  come  round  to  the  same 
opinions,  from  experience  of  the  mischiefs,  if  not  from  repentance 
for  the  crimes  of  the  tra£Bc  in  human  flesh : — *  He  has  waged 

*  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacred 
'  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people,  who 

<  never  offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery 

<  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their 
^  transportation  thither.     This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium 

*  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great 

<  Britain*    Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  shMid 
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be  iioiigiit  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  snp- 
pressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  tms 
execrable  commerce.  And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors 
might  want  no  fact  of  distinguished  die,  he  is  now  exciting 
those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  purchase 
that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering 
the  people  on  whom  he  also  obtruded  them :  thus  paying  off 
former  crimes  committed  against  the  liberties  of  one  people 
with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of 
another/ 

There  are  some  differences  in  the  accounts  given  of  this 
memorable  transaction ;  particularly,  Mr  Adams's  letter  to  Mr 
Pickering  is  said  to  vary  in  several  respects  from  our  author's 
statement ;  but  he  justly  considers  Jefferson's  authority  as  the  ' 
most  to  be  relied  on — because  he  was  more  closely  engaged  in 
the  proceeding — ^because  he  took  notes  at  the  time  of  what 
passed — ^and  because,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  the  dis- 
crepancies, he  gave  satisfactory  explanations  of  the  errors  in  the 
other  statemeiits.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  related  of  Dr  Frank- 
lin, comforting  him  during  the  discussion  of  his  paper  in  Congress, 
when  the  fondness  of  the  author  was  somewhat  outraged  by  the 
criticisms  of  his  fellow-members.  The  apologue  into  which 
Franklin  threw  his  topics  of  consolation  is  so  exceedinirly  charac« 
teristic  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it :-        ^  ^ 

< "  When  he  was  a  young  man,"  he  said,  <<  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  about 
to  set  up  in  business  for  himself  as  a  hatter,  consulted  his  acquaintances 
on  the  important  subject  of  his  sign.  The  one  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self was  this :  <  John  Thomson,  hatter,  makes  and  sells  hats  f»r  ready 
Boney,'  with  the  sign  of  a  hat.  The  first  friend  whose  adrice  he  asked 
suggested  that  the  word  *  hatter '  was  entirely  superfluous,  to  which  he 
readily  agreeing,  it  was  struck  out.  The  next  remarked,  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  mention  that  he  required  <  ready  mone^  *  for  his  hats-— 
few  persons  wishing  credit  for  an  article  of  no  more  cost  than  a  hat,  or 
if  they  did,  he  might  sometimes  find  it  advisable  to  give  it.  These  words 
were  accordingly  struck  out,  and  the  sign  then  stood,  <  John  Thomson 
makes  and  sells  hats.'  A  third  friend  who  was  consulted,  obserred, 
that  when  a  man  looked  to  buy  a  hat,  he  did  not  care  who  made  it ;  on 
which  two  more  words  were  stricken  out.  On  showing  to  another  the 
sign  thus  abridged  to  ^  John  Thomson  sells  hats,'  he  exclaimed,  <  W^y, 
who  the  devil  will  expect  you  to  giro  them  away?*  On  which  cogent 
criticism  two  more  words  were  expunged,  and  nothing  of  the  original 
sign  was  left  but  <  John  Thomson/  with  the  sign  of  the  hat."  ' 

Jefferson  was  again  elected  to  Congress  for  the  next  year ; 
but  he  declined,  partly,  from  the  necessity  of  at  length  pajring 
some  attention  to  his  private  affairs,  and,  chiefly,  because  he  was 
anxious  to  assist  in  framing  the  Municipal  Code  for  Virginia^ 
nader  the  new  Constitution,  which  had  just  been  adopted  upon 
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the  separation.  He  was  appointed  joint  envoy  to  France  with 
Franklin  and  Lilas  Deane,  but  the  state  of  his  wife's  health, 
whom  he  had  married  some  years  before,  and  who  eventually 
brought  him  a  considerable  accession  of  fortune,  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  leave  her,  or  for  her  to  accompany  him.  In 
Virginia,  therefore,  he  settled  himself;  and  soon  introauced  some 
of  the  most  important  legal  and  political  reforms  which  could 
well  be  conceived.  Ever  since  1705  the  English  law  against 
perpetuities  had  been  repealed  in  Virginia;  and  entails  could 
not  be  cut  off  by  fine,  or  recovery,  or  by  any  other  means  than 
private  bills.  Steady  to  his  constant  purpose  of  curtailing 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  he  proposed  not  merely  the  repeu 
of  this  colonial  law,  and  the  restoring  to  tenants  in  tail  the  power 
of  converting  their  estates  into  fee-simple,  but  the  converting  at 
once,  by  a  general  law,  all  estates  tail  into  fee«simple  estates;  and 
this  be  succeeded  in  carrying,  by  a  narrow  majority,  and  after  a 
severe  struggle,  in  which  the  lawyers,  who  could  not  resist  the 
measure  generally,  endeavoured  to  confine  it,  and  leave  the  law 
as  it  had  stood  before  the  act  of  1705,  He  afterwards  obtained 
the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  the  preference  of 
males  to  females  in  succession  to  real  estates*  The  effect  of  this 
important  change  in  the  law  has  been,  our  author  says,  to  intro-> 
duce  a  corresponding  change  in  the  conduct  of  proprietors,  who 
hardly  ever  think  of  making  a  much  more  unequal  distributioa 
of  their  estates  than  the  law  would  make  for  them.  The  conse- 
quences are  apparent,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  aspect  of 
society.  There  is  no  longer  a  class  living  in  luxurious  indul* 
geuce  and  idleness,  with  unacquired  fortunes,  greatly  exceeding 
the  ordinary  means  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Where  considerable 
wealth  is  to  be  seen,  it  has  been  gained  in  trade,  or  by  pro* 
fessional  success,  or  agricultural  improvements  ;  and  even  in 
these  branches  of  industry,  a  moderate  income  being  the  prevail- 
ing lot  of  the  community,  men  become  satisfied  witn  sudi  a  com- 
petence, and  seek  not  exorbitant  wealth.  There  were  probably, 
says  our  author,  twice  or  three  times  as  many  four-horse  carriages 
before  the  Revolution  as  there  are  at  present;  but  there  may  now 
be  ten  or  even  twenty  times  as  many  two-horse  carriages ;  and 
while  some  families  had  more  plate  than  can  now  be  seen  in  any 
house,  the  whole  quantity  of  plate  in  the  country  is  increased 
twenty  if  not  fifty-fold.  That  the  more  equal  distribution  of 
property  has  had  tne  least  influence  in  obstructing  the  intellect 
tual  improvement  of  society,  is  denied  of  course  by  our  author; 
though  we  rather  think  less  peremptorily  than  he  might  have 
done,  even  as  regards  acoompUshoi^nts.  In  iruUi,  it  must  have 
been  all  the  other  way.  A  little  less  of  fastidious  refinement!  the 
Qoncomitant  of  excessive  riches«  and^  it  may  be  added,  the  worth- 
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l03g  concomitaiitt  may  poBsibly  he  expected  to  result  from  aucli  a 
change ;  but  the  8ouna>  manly>  useful  qualities  of  tbe  educated 
mind  must  necessarily  bave  been  more  universally  diffused. 
^  There  never  passes  a  session'  (he  says)  <  without  ouling  fortb 
^  reports  and  speeches  which  exhibit  a  degree  of  ability  and 

<  political  information  that  would,  forty  years  ^ro,  have  made  the 
^  autbor-s  name  reverberate  from  one  end  of  British  America  to 

<  the  Qther,' 

The  other  great  object  of  Jefferson's  exertions  was  the  placing 
all  religious  sects  upon  the  same  footing ;  in  other  words,  abolisln 
ing  the  preference  given  by  law  to  one  church — what  is  called, 
supporting  a  church  establishment.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  bad»  ever  since  the  settlement  of  Virginia*  been  main<* 
tained,  not  only  by  tithe,  but  by  an  assessment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each  parish.  Tbe  number  of  Dissenters  had,  however,  greatly 
increased,  and  were  supposed  b^  some  to  be  tbe  majority  of  the 
community,  though  this  is  denied  by  our  author.  It  was  only 
by  slow  degrees,  and  after  manv  years  had  elapsed,  that  Jefferson 
at  length  succeeded  in  aocomplidiing  the  equalisation  which  ha 
had  so  strenuously  laboured  to  effect.  The  last  vestige  of  prefer^ 
enoe  was  only  obliterated  in  the  year  1799.  Into  the  merits  of  this 
much  debated  question,  as  regards  a  Republican  Constitution,  we 
shall  not  here  enter.  Our  author  states  very  positively,  that  tlie 
^>olition  of  the  establishment  has  had  the  effect  of  extinguishing 
all  religious  it^toleranoe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furthering  the  pro^ 
gresa  of  religious  instruction,  as  far  as  multiplying  the  teachers, 
and  increasing  their  activity  and  real  good.  But  he  judiciously 
observes,  that  time  alone  can  show  what  the  effects  will  be  upon 
the  cause  of  religion  generally. 

A  still  longer  delay  was  experienced  by  Jefferson's  Education 
Bills,  which  embraced  the  threefold  object  of  planting  elementary 
schools  for  the  whole  people,  establishing  colleges  for  the  middle 
classes,  and  forming  a  university  for  the  superior  branches  of 
learning.  All  these  plans  lay  dormant  till  1 796,  and  then  only 
the  first  was  adopted  by  the  legislature.  But  it  remained  twenty 
years  wholly  unexecuted,  in  consequence  of  the  counties  which 
had  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  schools  having  the  option  of 
carrying  the  provisions  of  the  bill  into  effect.  At  length  another 
bill  was  pass^  in  1816,  and  under  its  powers  both  the  element* 
ary  schools  and  university  have  been  established. 

The  only  other  measure  of  law  reform  to  which  we  shall  here 
advert,  was  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  extinction  of  slavery,  that 
foulest  blot  upon  the  American  name.  A  provision  was  intro* 
dueed,  ofaiefly  by  his  exertions,  into  the  Digest  of  the  Slave  Laws 
made  in  1779,  by  which  all  children  born  after  a  certain  day 
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were  to  be  declared  free ;  and  to  be  carried  out  of  the  state,  and 
settled  on  unoccupied  territory,  upon  attaining  a  certain  age, 
according  to  a  plan  which  he  had  digested.  Here,  however,  as 
in  other  instances,  he  found  that  he  was  in  advance  of  the  age. 

*  The  public  mind,*  he  says  many  years  after,  ^  would  not  yet 
^  bear  the  proposition,  nor  will  it  bear  it  even  at  diis  day.  Yet 
^  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  it  must  bear  and  adopt  it,  or 

*  worse  will  follow.  Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the 
^  book  of  fale,jthan  that  these  people  are  to  be  free;  nor  is  it  less 
^  certain,  that  the  two  races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the  same 
^  government.     Nature,  habit,   opinion,  have  drawn  indelible 

<  lines  of  distinction  between  them.  It  is  still  in  our  power  to 
^  direct  the  process  of  emancipation  and  deportation,  peaceably, 
^  and  in  such  slow  degree,  as  that  the  evil  will  wear  off  insen- 
^  sibly,  and  dieir  place  be,  pari  passu^  filled  up  by  free  white 

<  labourers.     If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on, 

<  human  nature  must  shudder  at  the  prospect  held  up.     We 

<  should  in  vain  look  for  an  example  in  the  Spanish  deportation 

*  or  deletion  of  the  Moors.     This  precedent  would  fall  tar  short 

*  of  our  case.' 

In  1779  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  and 
held  that  high  and  difficult  office  for  two  years,  when  he  declined 
being  re-elected.  While  he  filled  it,  the  country  was  twice  the 
scene  of  military  operations ;  having  been  invaded,  first,  by  the 
forces  under  Phillips  and  Arnold,  and  again,  by  Liord  Cornwallis. 
The  straits  to  which  the  Republicans  were  at  different  times  re- 
duced, and  the  difficulty  of  providing  the  requisite  supplies,  made 
his  executive  duties  extremely  embarrassing;  and  in  factious 
times,  he  was  unavoidably  exposed  to  censure.  An  impeach- 
ment was  even  threatened ;  but  after  his  retirement  from  office, 
when  he  was  again  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  he 
called  upon  his  accusers  to  come  forward,  and  averred  himself 
ready  to  meet  their  charges,  which  related  chiefly  to  his  ne- 
glecting the  means  of  defence,  and  refusing  the  Government  at 
a  moment  of  difficulty.  No  one,  however,  appeared  to  attack 
him,  and  the  Assembly,  in  December  178),  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution,  thanking  him  for  his  ^  important,  upright,  and  at- 
^  tentive  administration ;'  and  expressing  their  intention,  ^  in  the 
^  strongest  manner,  to  declare  their  high  opinion  of  his  ability, 
^  rectitude,  and  integrity,  as  chief  magistrate,  and  to  obviate  and 

*  remove  all  unmerited  censure.'  This,  how  satisfactory  soever 
in  other  respects,  was  understood  to  leave  undetermined  the 
question  of  his  military  measures,  respecting  which  there  might 
exist  a  diversity  of  opinion.  He  never  pretended,  says  our 
author,  to  military  skill ;  and  his  want  of  it  was  the  avowed 
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motive  of  declining  to  be  re-elected  Governor.  As  this  topic  of 
abuse  was  not  broad  and  coarse  enough  for  the  violence  of  party 
in  after  times,  it  was,  especially  while  he  held  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  United  States,  transmuted  into  an  imputation  of  personal 
cowardice,  in  order  to  give  it  the  more  currency  among  the  mul- 
titude. This,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  referred  to  his  having,  upon 
one  occasion,  left  his  country-house  when  he  had  not  a  sins^le 
soldier  near  him,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  surprise  him 
by  Colonel  Tarltpn,  at  the  head  of  his  Legion.  Had  he  remained 
and  been  made  prisoner,  which  was  a  matter  of  course  in  such 
circumstances,  much  satisfaction  would  no  doubt  have  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  gallant  Colonel  and  the  British  troops;  but  how 
the  State  of  Virginia  could  have  benefited  by  such  an  overt  act 
of  mental  alienation  on  the  part  of  its  Governor,  does  not  so 
clearly  appear.  Accordingly,  it  is  notorious,  that  this  imputation 
never  made  any  part  of  the  charges  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened at  the  time;  the  notice  formally  given  of  impeachment,  while 
party  ran  the  highest  against  him  in  Virginia,  having  been  per- 
fectly silent  upon  the  subject. 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  he  was  chosen,  the  year  after, 
,  to  represent  Virginia  in  Congress.  He  repaired  to  Philadel- 
phia,— took  the  share  in  public  business  to  which  his  weight,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  country,  entitled  him, — and  asserted  fearless- 
ly and  uniformly  the  principles  of  a  sturdy  republican.  But  the 
peace  being  now  concluded,  and  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  secured,  there  was  no  longer  the  same  general  interest 
felt  in  the  deliberations  of  that  illustrious  body,  which  had,  with 
a  rare  mixture  of  energy  and  discretion,  guided  the  country 
through  all  its  difficulties  and  perils  to  a  triumph  without  any  ex- 
ception or  alloy.  There  was  even  a  reluctance  in  representa- 
tives to  give  their  attendance,  and  begin  a  session ;  and  the  de- 
bates, when  business  had  commenced,  were  contentious,  prolix, 
and  unsatisfactory ;  insomuch  that  Jefferson,  who  had  known  Con- 
gress in  its  better  days,  thus  forcibly  described  its  altered  state  : 
'  I  served  with  General  W^ashington  in  the  legislature  of  Virgi- 

*  nia,  before  the  Revolution,  and,  during  it,  with  Dr  Franklin 
^  in  Congress.     I  never  heard  either  of  them  speak  ten  minutes 

*  at  a  time,  nor  to  any  but  the  main  point  which  was  to  decide 

*  the  question.  They  laid  their  shoulders  to  the  great  points, 
^  knowing  that  the  little  ones  would  follow  of  themselves.  If 
^  the  present  Congress,'  he  adds,  '  errs  in  too  much  talking,  how 

*  can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  body  to  which  the  people  send  one 

*  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers,  whose  trade  it  is  to  question  every 

*  thing,  yield  nothing,  and  talk  by  the  hour?' 

Having  some  time  before  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  is  admit- 
ted, on  all  bands,  to  have  been  a  most  s^ectionate  husbandi  f 
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indeed  he  was  altogether  unexceptionable  in  every  relation  of 
private  life,  he  no  longer  refused  tne  appointment  or  joint  envoy 
to  France ;  and  in  1784  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  found  his 
colleague,  Dr,  Franklin,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  Mr  Adams 
from  tne  Hague,  The  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties  with 
different  nations  was  the  object  of  the  mission  ;  but  after  sound- 
ing various  powers,  they  found  it  impossible  to  succeed  with  any 
but  Prussia.  Mr  Adams  went  as  Minister  to  London,  and  Dr 
Franklin  returned  to  America ;  leaving  Mr  Jefferson  as  resident 
Minister  at  Paris.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  disadvantage  under 
which  any  person  must  labour  who  came  into  the  society  of 
France,  and  mixed  with  her  politicians,  after  a  man  who  had 
been  the  peculiar  favourite  of  the  one  and  the  admiration  of 
the  other.  When  the  Minister  Vergennes  sdd  to  him — *  Vous 
*  remplacer,  Monsieur  Franklin,  je  crois* — his  answer  was  ex- 
cellent ;  and  in  a  country  where  such  *  successes*  in  conversation 
pass  current  at  so  much  above  their  real  value,  was  sure  to 
gain  a  considerable  stock  of  favour  in  the  circles  both  of  politics 
and  of  fashion : — *  I  succeed  Dr  Franklin ;  no  one  can  replace  him.' 
His  love  of  science,  and  the  reputation  which  he  brought  with 
him  from  his  own  country,  recommended  him  to  the  French ; 
he  enjoyed  great  popularity  during  his  residence  of  six  years, 
and  he  retained  through  life  the  warmest  feelings  of  attacnment 
towards  that  great  people,  whose  services  in  the  cause  of  America 
he  never  could  forget ;  and  whose  first  struggles  for  liberty  he 
was  destined  to  witness  before  he  returned  home.  The  two  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  letters,  written,  the  one  in  March,  the  other 
on  the  1 1th  July,  1789 — the  former  to  Colonel  Humphreys,  the 
latter  to  T.  Paine — show  what  his  impressions  then  were  of  the 
great  events  in  progress : — 

*  <<  The  change  in  this  country  since  you  left  it,  is  such  as  you  can 
form  no  idea  of.  The  frivolities  of  conversation  have  given  way  entirely 
to  politics.  Men,  women,  and  children  talk  nothing  else :  and  all,  yon 
know,  talk  a  great  deal.  The  press  groans  with  daily  productions,  which, 
in  point  of  holdness,  make  an  Englishman  stare,  who  hitherto  has  thought 
himself  the  holdest  of  men.  A  complete  revolution  in  this  government 
has,  within  the  space  of  two  years  (for  it  began  with  the  Notables  of 
1787),  been  effected  merely  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  aided  indeed 
by  the  want  of  money,  which  the  dissipations  of  the  court  had  brought 
on.  And  thh  revolution  has  not  cost  a  single  life,  unless  we  charge  to  it  a 
little  not  lately  in  Bretagne,  which  began  about  the  price  of  bread,  became 
afterwards  political,  and  ended  in  the  loss  of  four  or  five  lives.  .... 

<  <<  You  see  that  there  are  the  materials  of  a  superb  edifice,  and  the 
hands  which  have  prepared  them  are  perfectly  capable  of  patting  them 
together,  and  of  filling  up  the  work  of  which  these  are  only  the  outlines. 
While  there  are  some  men  among  them  of  very  superior  abilities,  the 
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mMS  possefts  sncli  a  degree  of  good  sense  as  enables  them  %(^  decide  well. 
I  have  always  been  afraid  their  numbers  might  lead  to  confusion.  Twelve 
hundred  men  in  one  room  are  too  many.  I  bate  still  that  fear.  Another 
apprehension  is,  that  a  majority  cannot  be  induced  to  adopt  the  trial  by 
jury ;  and  I  consider  that  as  the  only  anchor  ever  yet  imagined  by  man, 
by  which  a  government  can  be  held  to  the  principles  of  its  consti- 
tution/' ' 

The  latter  of  these  dates  was  only  three  days  before  the  taking 
of  the  Bastile ;  and  he  wrote  to  Mr  Jay  after  that  event)  cor- 
recting the  exaggerated  accounts  which  had  been  circulated  of  it, 
and  stating  the  number  of  the  assailants  who  fell  to  have  been 
not  more  than  thirty.  His  apprehensions  appear  always  to  have 
been  that  the  people  would  he  defeated.  He  considers  the  Court 
as  likely  to  recover  its  ascendant ;  and  even  as  late  as  the  end  of 
August,  dreads  the  *  civil  and  ecclesiastical  aristocracy*  regaining 
ground,  more  than  the  popular  party  being  led  into  greater  ex- 
cesses. The  constant  appeals  made  to  the  example  and  authority 
of  America  afford  him  matter  of  great  exultation.     *  Our  pro- 

*  ceedings/  he  says,  *  have  been  viewed  as  a  model  for  them  on 

*  every  occasion ;  and  though  in  the  heat  of  debate  men  are  dis- 

*  posed  to  contradict  every  authority  urged  by  their  opponents, 

*  ours  has  been  treated  like  that  of  the  Bible,  open  to  explana- 
^  tioD,  but  not  to  question.' 

During  his  stay  in  France  he  made  an  excursion  for  two 
months  to  England ;  and  unfortunately  the  marked  coldness  of 
his  reception  by  the  Ministers,  his  still  less  friendly  reception  at 
Court,  and  above  all,  the  reluctance  of  the  Government,  which 
could  not  be  overcome,  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  measures 
having  a  tendency  to  bring  about  an  amicable  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  confirmed  all  the  prejudices  against  Eng- 
land which  the  war  had  implanted  in  his  mind. 

*  "  With  this  country"  (he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  American  Secretary 
of  State)  "  nothing  is  done ;  and  that  nothing  is  intended  to  be  done  on 
their  part,  admits  not  the  smallest  doubt.  The  nation  is  against  any 
change  of  measures  ;  the  ministers  are  against  it ;  some  from  principle, 
others  from  subserviency :  and  the  King,  more  than  all  men,  is  against 
it*  If  we  take  a  retrospect  to  the  begtnuing  of  the  present  reign,  we 
observe,  that  amidst  all  the  changes  of  ministry,  no  change  of  measures 
with  respect  to  America  ever  took  place,  excepting  only  at  the  moment 
of  the  peace,  and  the  minister  of  that  movement  was  immediately  re- 
moved. Judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  I  do  not  expect  a  change  of 
disposition  during  the  present  reign,  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  long  one,  as 
the  King  is  healthy  and  temperate.  That  he  is  persevering  we  know. 
If  he  ever  changes  his  plan,  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  events  which, 
at  present,  neither  himself  nor  his  ministers  place  among  those  which  are 
probable.    Even  the  Opposition  dare  not  open  their  lips  in  fatour  of  a 
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connexion  with  us,  8o  unpopular  wonld  be  the  topic.  It  is  not  that  tbey 
think  our  commerce  unimportant  to  them.  I  find  that  the  merchants 
have  set  sufficient  yalue  on  it.  But  they  are  sure  of  keeping  it  on  their 
,  own  terms.  No  better  proof  can  be  shown  of  the  security  in  which  the 
Ministers  think  themselves  on  this  head^  than  that  they  have  not  thought 
it  worth  while  to  give  us  a  conference  on  the  subject,  though,  on  my 
arrival,  we  exhibited  to  them  our  commission,  observed  to  them  that  it 
would  expire  on  the  12th  of  next  month,  and  that  I  had  come  over  on 
purpose  to  see  if  any  arrangements  could  be  made  before  that  time.  Of 
two  months  which  then  remained,  six  weeks  have  elapsed  without  one 
scrip  of  a  pen,  or  one  word  from  a  minister,  except  a  vague  proposition 
at  an  accidental  meeting.  We  availed  ourselves  even  of  that  to  make 
another  essay,  to  extort  some  sort  of  declaration  from  the  Court,  but 
their  silence  is  invincible."  ' 

Upon  his  return  to  America  he  yielded  to  Washington's  deaire 
that  he  should  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  StatCi  aft^  re^ 
fusing  for  some  time,  with  what  has  every  appearance  of  a  real 
and  hearty  dislike,  to  continue  in  public  life.  His  wish  was  to 
return  for  a  short  time  to  France,  where  he  felt  a  strong  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  Republican  party,  and  entertained  the  ex- 
pectation, afterwards  so  grievously  disappointed,  that  the  Revolu- 
tion would  be  *  certainly  and  happily  terminated  in  less  than  a 
'  year.'  After  witnessing  this  consummation,  he  was  anxious  to 
retire  into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  there,  on  his  farm,  and 
amongst  his  books,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days. 

The  Cabinet  of  Washington  was  now  equally  divided  into  two 
parties;  Jefferson  and  Randolph  the  Attorney- General,  ob  the 
one  side ;  and  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  widi  Knox, 
Secretary  at  War,  on  the  other.  The  main  and  avowed  point 
of  difference,  and  from  which  their  names  of  Federalist  and  Aniir 
Federalist  were  derived,  regarded  the  degree  in  which  the  Cen- 
tral Authority  should  be  strengthened,  so  as  to  hold  the  Union 
together,  and  to  exercise  the  powers  of  Government  over  the  in^ 
dividual  States.  But  those  who  most  dreaded  separation  had 
always  been  the  persons  least  friendly  to  democratic  principles, 
and  most  attached  to  England ;  while  their  adversaries  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  popular  rights, — saw  no  danger  in  the 
amplest  powers  that  could  be  exercised  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  while  the  Government  was  representative, — and  were 
peculiarly  jealous  of  English  ihfluence.  This  party,  then,  were 
often  called  the  Democratic  as  well  as  the  Anti-Federalist ;  aad 
it  certainly  is  a  mere  descriptive  appellation ;  for  no  man  of  any 
mi^rk  was  friendly  to  a  separation,— -the  only  question  being  what 
sacrifices  of  local  independence  should  be  made  to  consolidate  the 
Union.  The  leaning  of  the  Federalists,  on  the  other  hand,  to- 
wards a  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy,  has  probably  at  aU  times  b^en 
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a  good  deal  ex^gemted  by  their  antagonists.  That  tker^  is  at 
the  present  time  hardly  any  such  feeling  may  be  easily  admitted ; 
and  it  has  probably  been  wearing  out  by  degrees  ever  since  the 
Revolution ;  in  proportion  as  men  saw  that  realized  without  a 
struggle  which  many  in  America,  and  still  more  in  England,  had 
deemed  impossible, — the  firm  establishment  of  a  Republican  Go- 
vernment over  many  millions  of  people,  with  sufficient  power  to 
preserve  order  at  home,  and  sufficient  energy  to  maintain  the  re* 
latioDS  of  peace  and  war.  But,  at  the  first,  no  reasonable  doubt 
cm  be  entertained  of  the  fondness  for  monarchical  institutions 
which  prevailed  among  the  leading  Federalists.  The  difficulty 
with  which  the  scheme  of  the  Cincinnati^ — an  order  of  merit  and 
of  military  merit, — was  first  modified  and  then  abandoned,  are  well 
known.  Hamilton,  to  whose  virtues  and  capacity  alt  parties  bear 
wilting  testimony,  never  disguised  his  inclinations  on  this  head ; 
and  Adams,  though  he  fell  far  short  of  Hamilton  in  his  predilec- 
tion for  the  British  Constitution,  yet  thought  that  a  reform  of  its 
abuses  would  make  it  perfect  There  is  an  account  preserved  by 
Jefierson  of  a  discussion  upon  this  subject,  which  is  understood 
to  represent  accurately  the  opinions  of  these  two  eminent  men. 
^  Purge  the  British  Constitution,'  said  Adams,  ^  of  its  corruption, 
^  and  give  to  its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and 
^  it  would  be  the  most  perfect  Constitution  ever  devised  by  the 
^  wit  of  man.'  Hamilton  paused  upon  this,  and  then  said,  ^  Purge 
'  it  of  its  corruption,  and  it  would  become  an  impracticable  Go* 
'  vernment :  as  it  stands  at  present  with  all  its  supposed  defects, 

*  it  is  the  most  perfect  government  that  ever  existed.' 

The  denial  of  such  being  Hamilton's  sentiments,  which  has 
sometimes,  for  party  purposes,  been  attempted,  is  quite  prepos- 
terouSy  when  he  himself  never  disguised  his  opinions.  Nay,  Gou- 
verneur  Morris,  a  party  as  well  as  a  personal  friend  of  his,  has 
stated,  in  an  elaborate  account  of  his  character,  ^  that  he  hated 

*  Republican  government,  because  he  confounded  it  with  demo- 
^  eratic  government,  which  he  detested,  as  sure  to  end  in  despo- 
^  tism,  and  as  in  the  mean*6me  destructive  of  morality.'  And 
again,  <  that  though  history  had  taught  him  that  monarchy  could 

*  only  be  established  by  the  mob,  yet  he  never  failed  on  every 
^  occasion,  to  advocate  the  excellence  of,  and  avow  his  attach- 
^  ment  to  monarchical  government.'  Mr  Jefferson  has,  how- 
ever, candidly  takea  pains  to  record  Hamilton's  decided  reproba- 
tion of  those  who  would  endeavour  to  disturb  the  experiment 
which  he  considered  was  making  in  America,  of  a  Republican 
government.  He  said  that  he  was  ^  for  giving  it  a  fair  course, 
^  whatever  his  expectations  might  be.'  He  mirly  admitted  that 
as  its  success  had  surpassed  those  expectations,  so  its  failure 
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seemed  less  Vkely  than  it  had  been.  He  added,  that  if  die  Con- 
stitution should  fail  in  its  present  form,  there  were  others 
which  might  be  tried,  and  which  ought  to  be  tried  before 
the  *  Republican  form  was  abandoned ;'  for  <  that  mind/  said 
he,  ^  must  be  really  depraved  which  would  net  prefer  the 
^  equality  of  political  rights,  the  foundation  of  pure  kepuUi- 
<  canism,  if  it  were  to  be  obtained  consistently  with  order.'  It 
is  therefore  manifest,  Jirst,  that  the  Federal  party  never  were 
seriously  disposed  to  make  any .  efforts  for  the  restoration  of 
monarchical  government,  although  they  had  less  expedatioii 
of  being  able  to  go  on  without  it  than  their  adversaries,  and 
were  friendly  to  the  introduction  of  measures  which  were 
avowedly  intended  to  impair  the  purity  of  the  Republican 
scheme,  and  were  expected  by  the  other  party  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  change  not  in  the  contemplation  of  their  supporters ;  se^ 
condbf^  that  had  Hamilton,  and  those  who  agreed  with  Mm,  lived 
to  our  times,  the  success  of  the  experiment  would  long  since  have 
dispelled  all  their  apprehensions,  and  prevented  them  from  once 
thinking  of  a  departure  from  the  pure  Republican  model. 

As  for  Washington,  although  his  habitual  moderation  gave 
some  colour  for  the  pretence  of  the  Federalists  that  he  belongeil 
to  their  party,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  this  illustrious  man  kept 
himself  absolutely  free  from  any  such  bfas.  Nothing  can  be 
more  distinct  than  the  testimony  which  Jefferson's  correspond- 
ence bears  to  this  fact.  Even  in  the  heat  of  controversy, 
while  the  anti- Federal  Secretary  was  often  opposing  measures 
patronised  by  the  President,  and  often  complaining  of  his  slow- 
ness to  support  what  he  and  his  party  deemed  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  independence,  he  always  separates 
Washington  from  his  adversaries,  and  allows  that  he  belonged 
not  to  either  party,  but  held  the  balance  even  between  both. 

The  picture  which  is  presented  by  this  impartiality  in  the  va- 
rious struggles  between  the  two  sides  of  his  equally  divided  ca- 
binet, is  truly  striking;  and  must  command  the  unbounded  admi« 
ration  of  all  who  contemplate  the  character  of  the  man,  of  all 
mankind  most  renowned  for  the  perfection  of  sound  judgment, 
and  the  unsullied  purity  of  public  life.  To  those  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  flattering  themselves  that  this  illustrious  person 
\^'us  not  a  republican  at  heart,  we  recommend  the  consideration  of 
his  speech  when  endeavouring  to  keep  Jefferson  from  resigning. 
He  said  *  he  did  not  believe  there  were  ten  men  in  the  United 
*  States  for  a  monarchy,' 

The  war  which  distracted  Europe,  in  less  than  three  years  after 
Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  the  cabinet,  furnished,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, grounds  for  dividing  still  more  the  parties  already  miffl- 
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eiently  hoBtUhei  on  Am«ri(An  questioni.  Tke  Fed«ntilfttS|  of  eetot^ 
took  the  alarm  at  the  outrages  which  marked  the  progreM  ^f  de« 
mocracy  in  France  ;  and  their  first  impression  was  agaidBt  neeai- 
ving  a  French  Minister  at  all,  though  they  ended  by  adopting 
the  line  of  strict  neutrality,  but  maintained  that  he  should  only 
be  received  with  qualifications,  and  were  thoughtless  enough 
even  to  contend  strenuously  that  the  revolution  had  made  all 
treaties  with  France  void,  Washington,  after  calling  upon  all 
his  cabinet  to  state  their  opinions  in  writing,  and  calmly  weigh* 
ing  their  vehement  and  elaborate  reasonings,  decided  in  Je&r-* 
son's  favour,  who  had,  in  those  remarkable  words,  expressed 
himself  to  his  correspondent,  James  Mukiroe,  before  ^e  determi* 
nation  was  taken  :-^^  If  any  thing  prevents  its  being  a  mere  £ng- 
'  ^'iish  neutrality,  it  will  be  that  the  penchant  of  the  President  is 
'  not  that  way,  and,  above  all,  the  ardent  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
^  ents.'  There  was,  indeed,  liardly  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  people  out-of-doors.  They  sided  with  France  almost 
universally ;  and  were  extremely  discontented  with  the  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality  issued  by  the  government.  On  this  occasion, 
Jefferson,  with  all  his  partiality  for  France,  and  all  his  disposition 
to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  people,  steadily  opposed  the  current 
which  was  setting  in  so  strongly ;  and  incurred  the  additional 
odium  reserved  for  those  whom  the  people,  having  long  favoured 
and  followed  them,  expect  to  be  the  last  that  will  thwart  their 
inclinations ;  without  reflecting  that  the  opposition  proceeds  from 
the  same  sense  of  duty  which  had  dictated  the  more  popular 
conduct.  In  the  mean- while,  the  French  government  appointed  a 
Minister  (Cit.  Genet),  whose  indecent  violence  so  far  outstrip- 
ped the  fondness  for  his  country,  great  as  it  was,  which  pervaded 
the  American  people,  that  Jefferson,  upon  whom  fell  the  task  of 
carrying  on  this  controversy,  by  degrees  regained  the  good-will 
of  his  countrymen — a  Minister  whom  he  truly  describes  as  ^  hot- 
^  headed,  all  imagination,  no  judgment;  passionate,  disrespect* 
^  fttl,  and  even  indecent,  towards  the  President)  in  his  written  as 
^  well  as  verbal  communications.' ~ 

Although  Jefferson  certainly  had  no  right  to  complain  of 
Washington,  whose  impartiality  he  so  distinctly  admits^— who^  on 
some  of  the  most  important  questions,  took  his  part,  and  on  one 
occasion  decided  for  him  when  he  stood  alone  among  his  col- 
leagues,— yet  he  found  his  situation  so  irksome,  and  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  serve  his  country  effectually,  according  to  his 
own  principles,  so  slender,  that  he  resolved  upon  retiring  from 
public  life.  The  President  entreated  him^  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  much  personal  kindness,  to  change  this  resolution,  and 
intimated  his  own  determination  to  refuse  a  second  election  to 
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the  chief  magistracy.  Jefferson  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
prevent  this,  which  he  justly  regarded  as  a  great  public  misfor* 
tune,  and  postponed  his  own  resignation.  At  length,  Washing- 
ton having  consented  to  resume  his  office,  he  retired  at  the  end 
of  1793,  and  remained  in  private  life,  until  he  was  proposed, 
against  his  inclination,  as  the  successor  of  that  great  man  in  1797, 
when  the  Federalists  set  up  Adams,  who  carried  the  election  by  a 
majority  of  three  votes — leaving  Jefferson,  however,  considerably 
above  rickering,  whom  they  had  intended  to  bring  in  as  Vice- 
President.  The  consequence  was,  that  Jefferson  was  Vice- 
President — a  position  which,  while  the  contest  was  proceeding, 
he  had  declared  to  several  friends,  but  more  particularly  to  Madi- 
son, confidentially,  that  he  should  very  greatly  prefer  to  the  first 
place ;  adding,  that  in  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  he  autho- 
rized a  declaration  of  his  unwillingness  to  supersede  Adams,  who 
^  was  his  senior  both  in  years  and  public  services.' 

His  conduct  in  the  Vice- Presidency  was  marked  by  the  same 
steadfast  adherence  to  republican  principles  which  had  distin- 
guished him  through  lite.  By  degrees,  however,  he  became 
sensible  of  the  errors  into  which  party  violence  had  led  himself 
and  others ;  and  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  soon  withdrew  from 
him  whatever  confidence  his  talents  and  successes  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  begotten.  ^  I  fear'  (said  he,  in  a  letter  written  as  early 
as  February,  1800)  *  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 

<  labouring  in  the  same  cause,  have  yet  a  great  deal  of  crime  and 
'  misery  to  wade  through.  My  confidence  had  been  placed  in 
'  the  head,  not  in  the  heart  of  Bonaparte.  I  hoped  he  would 
'  calculate  truly  the  difference  between  the  fame  of  a  Washington 

*  and  a  Cromwell.     Whatever  his  views  may  be,  he  has  at  least 

*  transferred  the  destinies  of  the  republic  from  the  civil  to  the 
^  military  arm.  Some  will  use  this  as  a  lesson  against  the  prac- 
^  ticability  of  republican  government.     I  read  it  as  a  lesson 

<  against  the  danger  of  standing  armies.' 

The  support  which  had  been  given  to  Jefferson,  on  Washing- 
ton's retirement,  in  the  circumstances  so  favourable  to  his  an- 
tagonists, of  the  alarm  and  disgust  excited  by  the  excesses  of  the 
republican  party  in  France,  was  a  sure  proof,  that  when  those 
feelijQgs  should  subside,  his  countrymen  must  call  him  to  the 
head  of  affairs.  Accordingly,  instead  of  re-electing  Adanis,  they 
returned  him  and  Burr,  both  of  the  republican  party,  by  an  equal 
number  of  votes ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  whilst  the  pro- 
ceedings were  pending  which  this  equality  rendered  necessary, 
various  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  from  liim  a  pledge,  or 
some,  intimation  of  the  course  he  meant  to  pursue,  if  he  were 
elected,. both  as  to  measures  and  as  to  appointments;  but  to  a)l 
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such  applications  he  returned  one  answer — that  *  he  was  re* 

*  solved  to  go  into  office  untramnteiled,  or  not  at  all.' 

When  Jefferson  took  upon  him  the  government  *of  a  people 
whom  he  justly  described  as  *  spread  over  a  wide  and  fruitful 

*  land ;  traversing  all  the  seas  with  the  rich  produce  of  their 

*  industry  ;  engaged  in  commerce  with  nations  who  felt  power, 

*  and  forgot  right;'  he  also  had  serious  difficulties  to  contend 
with  from  the  violence  of  the  parties  which  divided  them.  In 
his  inaugural  address  to  the  Legislature  he  used  those  remark* 
able  expressions  in  which  his  subsequent  policy  may  be  said  to 
have  been  announced;  but  though  they  well  satisfied  the  re- 
flecting portion  of  the  community,  they  created  no  little  discon- 
tent among  the  zealots  of  his  own  party, — a  class  of  men  whom 
nothing  can  ever  appease  on  such  occasions  but  the  entire  crush- 
ing of  their  adversaries,  and  who  always  forget,  that  when  these 
are  numerous,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  exterminate  them  as  to 
destroy  their  power : — '  We  have  called  by  different  names  bre- 
'  thren  of  the  same  principles.     We  are  all  republicans — all 

*  federalists.     If  there  be  any  among  us  who  would  wish  to  dis- 

*  solve  this  Union,  or  to  change  its  republican  form,  let  them 

*  stand  undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error 
'  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  when  reason  is  left  free  to  com- 
'  bat  it/  Although  he  did  not  gratify  the  more  violent  arid 
rapacious  of  his  party,  by  instantly  removing  from  all  the  offices 
in  the  State  every  person  of  opposite  sentiments,  he  yet,  with 
his  accustomed  firm  resolution,  proceeded  to  annul  all  the  ap- 
pointments which  had,  with  an  indecorous  precipitancy,  been 
made  after  his  election ;  and  during  the  three  or  four  months 
that  his  predecessor  continued  in  office,  all  those  were  also  re- 
moved who  had  in  any  way  misconducted  themselves,  as  \nt\\  as 
the  attorneys  and  other  Officers  of  the  Federal  courts,  whose  remo- 
val was  considered  a  matter  of  course.  But  that  he  was  deter- 
mined steadily  to  pursue  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  had  never 
departed  from  in  any  situation,  was  soon  perceived  by  unerring 
indications.  His  hearty  welcome  to  Dr  Priestley,  the  respected 
object  of  persecution  from  political  and  religious  bigotry,  gave 
general  satisfaction.  His  Letter  to  Thomas  Paine  was  not  so 
much  approved ;  and  although  it  certainly  proceeded  from  his 
sense  of  the  gratitude  due  to  the  eminent  services  formerly  ren- 
dered, Paine's  recent  publications  on  religious  subjects,  and  his 
attacks  upon  Washington,  made  it  highly  imprudent  for  one  in 
Jefferson  8  situation  to  give  the  offence  which  must  eventually 
accrue  from  such  a  step.  The  courtesy  which  he  showed  that 
celebrated  writer  was  only  allowing  him  a  passage  in  a  sloop 
of  war;   but  his   letter  concluded   with  these  expressio^is ;-•- 
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<  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  find  us  returned  generally  to  senti- 

*  ments  wortny  or  former  times.     In  these  it  will  be  your  glory 

<  to  have  steadily  laboured,  and  with  as  much  effect  as  any  man 

<  living.     That  you  may  long  live  to  continue  your  useful  la*- 

*  baurs,  and  to  reap  their  reward  in  the  thankfulness  of  nations, 
'  is  m.y  sincere  prayer.  Accept  assurances  of  my  high  esteem 
^  and  affectionate  attachment.'  Although  Paiue's  services  to 
the  cause  of  American  independence  were  invaluable,  and  were 
acknowledged  by  all  parties,  yet  it  was  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  his  having  subsequently  engaged  in  attacks,  full  of 
ribaldry,  upon  the  religion  of  the  country,  that  they  who  would 
have  been  most  tolerant  towards  any  mere  difference  of  opinion, 
and  even  patiently  borne  with  any  calm  and  argumentative  dis- 
cussion inoffensively  conducted,  though  leading  to  a  denial  of 
truths  deemed  the  most  sacred,  should  so  far  forget  the  writer^s 
former  merits  as  to  deem  the  honours  paid  him  an  outrage 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  people.  But  while  the  President's  Let- 
ter to  Paine  is  condemned,  justice  requires  that  we  draw  from  it 
an  inference  in  favour  of  his  motives,  in  refusing  to  dismiss  those 
Federalists  from  their  places  who  had  been  appointed  before  his 
election.  No  man  who  observes  how  fearlessly  he  could  expose 
himself  to  the  indignation  of  his  adversaries,  and  brave  the  cen- 
sures of  his  own  friends,  upon  a  subject  so  sure  to  unite  them 
against  him,  can  ascribe  his  retaining  the  persons  whom  he  found 
employed  either  to  a  fear  of  the  Federal  party,  or  a  wish  to  gain 
it  over.  That  act  (of  retaining  his  adversaries  in  office)  we  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  his  strong  sense  of  public  duty,  and 
the  rigour  of  his  republican  principles.  He  held  it  to  be  a  breach 
of  trust  towards  the  country  to  deprive  it  of  the  skill  and  expe- 
rience of  men  who  had  served  it  long  and  faithfully;  and  he 
deemed  it  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  which  all  men  should 
equally  enjoy,  to  remove  any  one  from  the  public  service  merely, 
because  he  held  a  different  opinion  from  part  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Accordingly,  he  pursued  his  course  steadily,  unawed  by  the 
clamour  on  either  side, — retaining  those  whose  conduct  bad  been 
unexceptionable,  and  displacing  those  who  had  given  just  cause 
of  offence,  or  been  appointed  in  improper  circumstances ;  and 
making  no  farther  changes  than  such  as  were  necessary  for  secu- 
ring a  vigorous  and  united  government.  *  I  am  satisfied'  (he  says) 

*  that  the  heaping  abuse  on  me  personally  has  been  with  the 

*  design  and  the  hope  of  provoking  me  to  make  a  general  sweep 

*  of  all  Federalists  out  of  office.   But  as  I  have  carried  no  passion 

*  into  this  disagreeable  duty,  I  shall  suffer  none  to  be  excited. 
'  The  clamour  which  has  been  raised  will  not  provoke  me  to 

*  remove  one  more^  nor  deter  me  from  removing  oae4ess,  than  if 
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'  not  ^  wmrd  bad  been  said  on  the  subject.'  We  recommend  this 
as  a  maxim  and  a  motto  for  all  governments  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  difficulty ;  and  its  application  to  measures  is  fully  as 
obvious  as  its  application  to  men — and  far  more  important.  No 
one  is  fit  to  rule^  and  indeed  no  one  can  be  said  to  rule,  who  can 
act  upon  any  other  principle. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  Je£ferson  through  the 
briUiaiit  career  of  his  Presidency,  which  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  the  benefit  of  many  most  important  improvements 
in  domestic  policy ; — ^the  vast  extension  of  territory  by  the  peace- 
ful acquidtion  of  Louisiana ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  peace  with  the 
complete  maintenance  of  the  national  honour,  at  a  season  when 
it  seemed  hardly  within  the  power  of  the  most  conciliating  and 
eircumspect  conduct,  joined  to  the  greatest  watchfulness  and  most 
determined  resolution,  to  secure  that  blessing,  amidst  the  fierce 
contests  wbidi  distracted  and  ravaged  the  rest  of  the  world.  Pro- 
fessor Tucker  observes,  that  after  the  calumnies  of  those  whose 
power  it  overthrew  had  been  forgotten,  Jefierson's  administration 
is  admitted  by  all  impartial  men  to  be  the  one  in  which  the  coun- 
try was  the  most  prosperous,  and  the  government  throughout  was 
administered  the  most  constantly  according  to  the  Republican  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  ;  and  we  shall  close  our  remarks  upon 
it  by  quoting  the  luminous  statement  of  its  merits,  given  in  the 
address  of  the  Virginian  Legislature,  upon  the  retirement  of  their 
illustrious  fellow  citizen. 

*  We  have  to  thank  you  for  the  model  of  an  administration  conducted 
on  the  purest  principles  of  republicanism ;  for  pomp  and  state  laid  aside ; 
patroni^  discarded ;  internal  taxes  abolished ;  a  host  of  superiluous 
officers  disbanded  ;  the  monarchic  maxim  that  *<  a  national  debt  is  a  na- 
tional blessing,"  renounced,  and  more  than  thirty-three  millions  of  our 
debt  discharged  ;  the  native  right  to  near  one  hundred  millions  of  acres 
of  our  national  domain  extinguished  ;  and  without  the  guilt  or  calamities 
of  conquest,  a  vast  and  fertile  region  added  to  our  country,  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  her  original  possessions,  brmging  along  with  it  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  port  of  Orleans,  the  trade  of  the  West  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land  itself,  a  source  of  permanent  and  al- 
most inexhaustible  revenue*  There  are  points  in  your  adriiinistration 
which  the  historian  will  not  fail  to  seize,  to  expand,  and  to  teach  poster* 
ily  to  dwell  upon  with  delight.  Nor  will  he  forget  our  peace  with  the 
civilized  world,  preserved  through  a  season  of  uncommon  difficulty  and 
trial;  the  good-will  cultivated  with  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of  our 
country,  and  the  civilisation  humanely  extended  among  them ;  the  lesson 
taught  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Barbary,  that  we  have  the  means  of 
chastising  their  piratical  encroachments,  and  awing  them  into  justice  ;  and 
that  theme,  which,  above  all  others,  the  historic  genius  will  hang  upon 
with  rapture,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press  preserved  inviolate,  with- 
out whrali  genras  and  pcience  ar6  given  to  mun  in  vain/ 
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He  retired  to  Virginia  in  1809,  and  lived  in  tbe  bosom  of  Ws 
family,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  loved  ;  in  the  affections  of  his 
countrymen,  by  whom  he  was  ever  looked  up  to  as  the  great 
chief  of  the  national  party;  in  the  cultivation  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits,  for  which  his  predilection  was  always  strong ;  and  in 
the  constant  endeavour,  oftentimes  successful,  to  serve  the  people 
for  whom  his  care  only  ended  with  his  days.  He  gradually 
declined  in  health  in  the  spring  of  1826 ;  and  in  June  he  was 
evidently  approaching  his  latter  end.  During  that  month  lie 
grew  worse  ;  but  he  conversed  freely  and  calmly  on  his  approach- 
ing dissolution ;  and  continued  to  evince  his  anxiety  for  the 
University  of  Virginia,  which  he  had  founded,  and  to  which 
he  had  for  many  years  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time. 
On  the  3d  of  July  he  appeared  exhausted,  and  lay  in  a  stupor, 
occasionally  speaking  a  lew  words.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
he  asked  what  o'clock  it  was;  and  on  being  told  it  was  one,  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  living  to  see  the  day,  in  his  mind 
the  most  memorable  of  the  calendar.  .  He  expired  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  glorious 
event  which  we  have  been  contemplating,  and  with  which  his 
name  was  inseparably  connected, — the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. On  the  same  day,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  Adams,  the 
only  other  survivor  of  those  who  had  prepared  that  famous  instru- 
meirt,  also  finished  his  course,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Let  it  be  added,  that  he  who  had  been  for  eight  years 
chief  magistrate  of  America,  died  and  left  barely  enough  to  pay 
his  debts. 

We  cannot  more  fitly,  or  to  the  reader,  more  satisfactorily, 
^lo$e  this  article  than  by  extracting  from  the  volumes  before  os 
Jefferson's  sketch  of  the  characters  of  his  great  predecessor,  and 
of  his  friend  and  successor.  He  thus  has  described  Washington, 
and  the  account  is  full  of  interest : 

<  His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the  very  first 
oi  der ;  iiis  penetration  strong,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of  a  Newton, 
Bacon,  or  Locke  ;  and  as  far  as  he  sawr,  no  judgment  was  ever  sounder. 
It  was  slow  in  operation,  being  little  aided  by  invention  or  imagination, 
but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  common  remark  of  his  officers,  of  the 
advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of  war,  where,  hearing  all  suggeHions, 
lie  selected  whatever  was  best ;  and  certainly  no  general  ever  pknned  his 
battles  more  judiciously.  But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of  the  action, 
if  any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden  circumstances,  he 
was  slow  in  a  readjustment.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  often  failed 
in  the  field,  and  rai*ely  against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  York. 
He  was  incapable  of  fear,  meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  caloiesl  un- 
coiicern,  Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his  character  was  prudence, 
{lever  acting  uutil  every  circumstauce,  every  consid^riuivii)  was  nHHiirely 
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weighed;  refraitting  if  be  saw  a  doubt,  but  i^n  once  decidedy  go")g 
throogb  with  bis  purpose,  wbatever  obstacles  opposed.  His  integrity  was 
most  pure,  bis  justice  the  most  inflexible  I  have  ever  known  ;  no  niotl?e8 
of  interest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias  his 
decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  wise>  a  good, 
and  a  great  man.  His  temper  was  naturally  initable  and  high-toned ; 
but  reflection  and  resolution  had  obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ascendency 
over  it.  If  ever,  however,  it  broke  its  bonds,  he  was  most  tremendous 
in  his  wrath.  In  his  expenses  he  was  honourable,  but  exact ;  liberal  in 
contributions  to  whatever  promised  utility  ;  but  frowning  and  unyielding 
on  all  visionary  projects,  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  bis  charity*  His 
heart  was  not  warm  in  its  aflections ;  but  he  exactly  calculated  every 
man's  value,  and  gave  him  a  solid  esteem  proportioned  to  it.  His  person, 
you  know,  was  fine,  his  stature  exactly  what  one  would  wish ;  his  de- 
portment easy,  erect,  and  noble,  the  best  horseman  of  bis  age,  and  the 
roost  graceful  figure  that  could  be  seen  on  horseback.  Although  in  the 
circle  of  his  friends,  where  he  might  be  unreserved  with  safety,  he  took  a 
free  share  in  conversation,  his  colloquial  talents  were  not  above  me- 
diocrity, possessing  neither  copiousness  of  ideas,  nor  fluency  of  words. 
In  public,  when  called  on  for  a  sudden  opinion,  he  was  unready,  short, 
and  embarrassed.  Yet  he  wrote  readily,  rather  diifnsely,  in  an  easy  and 
correct  style.  This  he  had  acquired  by  conversation  with  the  workl,  for 
bis  education  was  merely  reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  to 
which  he  added  surveying  at  a  later  day.  His  time  was  employed  in  ac- 
tion chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that  only  in  agriculture  and  English  history. 
His  conespondence  became  necessarily  extensive,  and,  with  journalizing 
his  agricultural  proceedings,  occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  within 
doors.  On  the  whole,  his  character  was,  in  its  mass,  perfect,  in  nothing 
bad,  in  a  few  points  indiflerent ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  never  did 
nature  and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man  great,  and  to 
place  him  in  the  same  constellation  with  whatever  worthies  have  merited 
iirom  man  an  everlasting  remembrance.  For  his  was  the 'singular  destiny 
and  merit  of  leading  the  armies  of  his  country  successfully  through  an 
arduous  war,  for  the  establishment  of  its  independence ;  of  conducting  its 
councils  through  the  birth  of  a  government,  new  in  its  forms  and  piinti- 
ples,  until  it  had  settled  down  into  a  quiet  and  orderly  train  ;  and  of  scru- 
pulously obeying  the  laws  through  the  whole  of  his  career^  civil  and  mili- 
tary^  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  other  example.' 

Of  Madison  he  thus  speaks — 

*  Mr  Madison  came  into  the  House  in  1776,  a  new  member  and 
young  ;  which  circumstances,  concurring  with  his  extreme  modesty,  pre- 
vented b*8  venturing  himself  in  debate,  before  his  removal  to  the  Council 
of  State,  in  November,  1777.  From  thence  he  went  to  Congress,  then 
consisting  of  few  members.  Trained  in  those  successive  schools,  he  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  self-possession,  which  placed  at  ready  command  the 
rich  resources  of  his  luminous  and  discriminating  mind,  of  his  extensive 
infomiAtion,  and  rendered  him  first  of  every  assembly  afterwards,  of  which 
he  became  a  member.  Never  wandering  from  his  subject  into  vain  de- 
dwMtioo,  but  pursuhfkg  it  closely  in  language  pure,  classical;  and  copious  - 
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soolhiiig  always  tbe  feelings  of  bis  adrersanes  by  cttililMa  and  softaess 
of  ex[Nr8MioD,  he  rose  to  the  emiaent  statioo  which  he  held  in  the  great 
Natioaal  Conveiition  of  1787  ;  and  in  that  of  Yirginiay  which  followed, 
he  sustained  the  new  Constitntion  in  all  its  parts,  bearing  off  the  palm 
against  the  logic  of  George  Mason,  and  the  ferrid  declamation  of  Mr 
Henry.  With  these  consamroate  powers  were  united  a  pure  and  spotless 
virtae,  which  no  calumny  has  ever  attempted  to  sully.  Of  the  powers 
and  polish  of  his  pen,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  in  tbe 
highest  office  of  the  nation,  I  need  say  nothing — they  have  spoken,  aad 
wiH  for  ever  speak  for  themselves/ 

In  closing  our  view  of  these  great  men,  and  the  great  events 
in  which  they  bore  a  share,  we  may  perhaps  be  expected  to  say 
something  of  the  Republican  Government  which  they  established, 
and  under  which  America  has  so  eminently  prospered.  But  the 
subject  is  too  extensive  for  incidental  discussion ;  and  we  shall 
have  a  fitter  opportunity  for  handling  it  when  M.  de  Tocqueville 
shall  have  completed  his  valuable  work  on  Anierica. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  style  of  Professor  Tucker's  work. 
It  is,  generally  speaking,  plain,  unaflFected,  and  sufficiently  pure, 
widi  the  exception  of  one  or  two  Gallicisms,  a  very  few  Ame- 
ricanisms, and  here  and  there  a  word  from  that  modern  dialect 
which  is  of  no  country,  and  ought  to  be  of  no  age,  and  which  is 
making  such  a  progress  amongst  us  as  threatens  to  overlay,  if  it 
does  not  extirpate,  our  good  old  mother  tongue. 


Aut.  IX. — 1.  De  la  Charite  Legale^  et  Speciatement  des  Maisons 
de  Travail*    Par  F.  M.  Naville.    2  tom.  8vo.    Paris  :   1836. 

2.  First  Report*froin  his  Majesty's  Commissmiers  for  Enqtiir- 
ing  into  the  Condition  qfthe  Poorer  Classes  in  Ireland.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  8  th  July,  1835. 

OiR  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Mr  Mor- 
^  ritt  in  1817,  expresses  himself,  in  regard  to  the  Poor- Laws, 
in  the  following  terms  : — *  The  Poor- Laws  into  which  you  have 

*  ventured  for  the  good  of  the  country  form  a  sad  quagmire. 
^  They  are  like  John  Bunyan's  Slough  of  Despond,  into  which 
'  millions  of  cart-loads  of  good  resolutions  have  been  thrown, 

*  without  perceptibly  mending  tlie  way.'  Such  indeed  had 
been  the  case  for  many  generations,  and  such  it  continued 
to  be  until  we  obtained  a  Government  that  had  spirit  and 
energy  to  face  the  vast  difficulties  of  the  question^  and  which 
produced  the  great  enactment  of  1834— an  enactment  destined 
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to  contributo  largely,  as  \r€  hope  and  belieye,  towards  renovating 
the  character  and  augmenting  the  happiness  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  English  people.  Still,  however,  this  subject  presents,  in 
many  points  of  view,  an  aspect  far  from  satisfactory.  Much  popu- 
lar delusion  yet  prevails  with  regard  to  the  recent  changes.  This 
the  late'  elections  have  fully  developed.  A  strong  disposition 
exists,  in  some  quarters,  to  undervalue  the  good  that  has  been 
accomplished  ;^ while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  found  in  others 
a  tendency  to  overrate  the  recent  improvements ; — to  represent 
the  workhouse  system,  in  its  present  form,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  modern  times,  and  to  treat  it  as  suited  to  every  age, 
and  applicable  to  every  country. 

Neither  the  one  opinion  nor  the  other  appears  to  us  well 
founded ;  but  the  misconceptions  of  those  who  depreciate  the 
law  of  1834  are  tlie  less  dangerous  of  the  two.  These  are  daily 
giving  way,  and  may  be  expected  to  yield  altogether  at  no  dis- 
tant period.  We  may  safely  trust  to  the  practical  benefits  of 
the  new  law,  as  compared  with  the  old,  for  making  converts,  as 
evinced  by  the  immediate  observation,  of  its  most  sceptical  and 
prejudiced  opponents.  Much  more  is  to  be  feared  from  the  mis- 
take of  those  who,  5it  the  present  stage  of  the  conflict  between 
opposite  dangers,  are  already  singing  the  song  of  triumph — who 
conceive  that  the  modern  workhouse  plan  has  put  an  end  to  all 
the  difficulties  of  Poor  Laws — and  that  mankind  may  be  confi- 
dently assured  that  the  great  problem  of  Public  Charity  is  at  last 
cflFectually  solved. 

These  latter  opinions  are  prevalent  amongst  the  most  respect- 
able classes  of  society.  Nor  can  this  be  matter  of  surprise.  The 
landowners  have  been  relieved  from  a  just  alarm  for  the  safety 
of  their  property.  The  occupier  finds  his  payments  greatly 
reduced ;  the  moral  observer  sees  a  beneficial  change  in  all  the 
habits  of  the  peasantry  ;  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  are  filled 
with  Guardians,  and  Chairmen  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  have 
been  most  commendably  devoting  their  time  to  the  superinten- 
dence of  this  experiment,  and  have  witnessed,  with  a  natural 
joy,  the  success  of  their  labours.  Every  individual  of  the  Go- 
vernment who  took  a  part  in  this  great  reform,  must  feel  a  jus- 
tifiable pride  in  the  result ;  while  even  those  members  of  former 
Cabinets,  '  whose  opinion  is  best  worth  having,'  gave  an  enlight- 
ened support  to  the  measure,  and  enjoy  their  share  of  satisfaction. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings  over  risks  that  are  past, 
there  lurk  the  seeds  of  future  danger.  That  subject,  which 
has  so  long  distracted  the  thoughts  of  statesmen,  has  not  at  once 
grown  manageable  and  easy.     The  monster  Pauperism  is  not 
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yet  chained  to  the  rock ;  and  many  an  anxious  thought  and  en- 
lightened effort  remains  still  to  be  bestowed  upon  a  topic  deeply 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  most  numerous  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  not  certainly  at  a  moment  like  this  that  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  the  most  judicious  opinions  to  be  formed  with  rela- 
tion to  Poor- Laws  for  Ireland.  Our  incitements  towards  rapid 
generalizations  and  hasty  measures  are  too  strong.  We  have  two 
extremes  before  us.  On  the  one  hand,  the  abuses  of  the  Eng- 
lish system,  unacknowledged  so  long,  and  so  long  left  unredress- 
ed ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  unparalleled  distress  and  destitution 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  people.  This  state  of  things  is  in 
neither  point  of  view  creditable  to  the  practical  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  our  public  men.  So  far  is  true.  But  we  doubt 
whether  our  former  errors  in  this  respect  will  be  best  corrected^ 
and  our  reputation  for  prudence  regained,  by  our  so  soon 
treating  our  recent  measure  as  a  universal  panacea^  equally 
applicable  to  all  countries,  though  their  conditions  may  be 
alike  in  no  single  circumstance.  The  new  system  has  been 
in  operation  in  no  part  of  England  for  above  two  short  years. 
To  a  great  part  of  the  country,  for  which  it  was  expressly  de- 
signed, it  has  not  hitherto  been  extended.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  seems  exceedingly  premature  to  propose  at 
once  to  subject  a  country  so  differently  and  peculiarly  situated 
as  Ireland  to  so  novel  an  experiment.  Yet  the  Bill  of  the 
last  session  received  great  support  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. During  its  progress,  tlie  objections  urged  against  it  were 
chiefly  upon  points  of  detail,  not  affecting  its  mam  principles ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  had  not  the  session  been  so 
abruptly  terminated,  it  would  have  been  by  this  time  law.    That 

*  something  must  be  done  '  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  had 
long  been  the  prevailing  impression.  The  first  proposition  th^t 
emanated  from  Government  was  almost  sure  to  be  favourably 
entertained.  English  members  took  little  part  in  the  discussion, 
whilst  the  reception  it  met  with  from  Irish  representatives  was 
of  a  singular  character,  and  bore  the  marks  of  a  painful  anxiety. 
Though  Mr  O'Connell  pointed  out,  with  vast  ability,  the 
dangers  attendant  on  the  measure — though  he  *  shuddered  at 

*  it,'  and  *  saw  confiscation  in  it' — he  yet  declared  his  readiness 
to  uphold  it  in  every  stage,  and  called  aloud  for  its  immediate 
adoption ! 

This  Bill  will  doubtless  be  again  brought  forward  in  the  new  Par- 
liament ;  but  time  for  further  reflection  is  happily  afforded,  before 
the  Legislature  will  be  called  upon  to  give  its  sanction  to  a  step 
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which)  once  taken^  can  never  be  retraced.  Is  it^  then,  or  is  it  not| 
for  the  true  interests  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  a  law  of  public 
relief,  on  the  principles  proposed,  should  be  established  amongst 
them  ?  With  us,  we  confess,  it  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  that  so 
indiscriminate  a  feeling  in  favour  of  Poor- Laws  is  found  to  pre- 
vail throughout  society, — in  the  southern  part  of  Great  Britain 
more  especially.  The  vague  impressions  now  existing,  are 
destined,  we  trust,  to  be  superseded  by  the  progress  of  thought 
and  observation.  The  experience  of  mankind  respecting  com- 
pulsory relief  has  hitherto  been  by  no  means  extensive.  The 
ancient  world  had  no  such  practice,  though  it  would  appear, 
from  the  answer  to  Hortalus  in  the  Roman  senate,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Tiberius,  that  reflecting  minds  like  that  of  Ta- 
citus were  fully  sensible  of  its  dangers.  The  example  of  the 
early  Christians  points  to  nothing  beyond  voluntary  contri- 
butions : — *  Now,  concerning  the  collections  for  the  Saints,  as  I 
'  have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye. 

*  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by 

*  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him.' 

It  was  not,  in  fact,  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  fiscal  measures 
were  any  where  resorted  to  for  enforcing  this  Christian  obliga- 
tion. Among  the  nations  that  have  adopted  them,  those  seem 
to  have  dealt  most  successfully  with  the  difficulties  of  public 
charity  who  have  confined  it  within  the  narrowest  Umits;  while  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  England  is  that  which  has  committed 
the  most  grievous  errors  by  extending  its  operations  most  widely. 
If  this  fact  cannot  be  denied — ^  if  it  must  subsist  for  our  shame, 
^  let  it  subsist  for  our  instruction.'  If  we  are  regarded  justly 
as  a  beacon  to  warn,  rather  than  as  an  example  to  follow,  let  us 
not  be  in  haste  to  imitate  ourselves. 

The  situation  in  which  England  found  herself  in  1834,  as  re- 
spects the  lower  classes  of  her  population,  was  one  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar kind.  History  will  in  vain  be  ransacked  to  find  a  parallel 
case.  She  was  suffering,  not  from  any  natural  increase  either  in 
the  numbers  or  the  hardships  of  those  poor  ^  who  shall  never 
^  cease  out  of  the  land,'  and  whom  we  are  to  have  always  with 
us.  Her  people  were  not  groaning  under  poverty,  or  sickness, 
or  any  visitation  from  Heaven ;  but  under  Pauperism, — a  disease 
wholly  of  human  origin,  the  growth  of  erroneous  impressions 
among  statesmen,  who  ought  to  have  known  their  duties  better. 
The  labour  market  had  been  allowed  to  become  totally  deranged ; 
wages  had  almost  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  contract,  and  had 
become  a  matter  of  right ;  the  natural  aflfections  were  perverted  ; 
twp  Imndred  years  had  been  spent  in  tempting  the  parent  to 
desert  his  child,  and  the  child  his  parent ;  the  labourer  had  been 
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seduced  away  firom  his  dutieS)  and  with  th^kn^  frt>m  hiti  best  itttd* 
rests,  and  taught  to  look  towards  the  overseer  instead  of  his  own 
industry, — to  rely  on  the  Justice  of  Peace,  instead  of  relying 
on  himself.  Degradation  of  character  was  inheritable.  There 
remained  no  longer  the  vigour  and  energy  of  men,  but  the  de« 
pendence  and  helplessness  of  children.  Not  to  multiply  proofs — 
the  wretched  condition  to  which  society  was  necessarily  descend- 
ing may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr  Power,  in  his 
Report,  made  in  1836  :  During  the  preceding  harvest,  the  finest 
wheat  was  rotting  in  Rochford,  and  other  of  the  southern  hun- 
dreds of  Essex,  for  want  of  hands  to  reap  it,  at  a  guinea  and 
twenty*-foui:  shillings  the  acre,  at  the  very  time  that  healthy 
men  were  lying  under  the  hedges  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a 

•  parish  allowance  of  three  shillings  per  week  !  Here  was  a  state 
of  things  which  obviously  required  no  common  agency  to  rectify. 
The  requisite  machinery  has,  however,  beeh  found,  and  happily 
found,  in  the  new  Workhouse  System. 

By  the  offer  of  employment  in  this  unpalatable  form,  the  la- 
bourer is  brought  back  again  to  those  duties  which  God  and  na- 
ture intended  nim  to  fulfil.  He  looks  out  for  work  and  wages 
for  himself,  and  he  does  not  fail  to  find  them.  Admitting,  then, 
as  we  do  most  readily,  the  value  of  this  test  as  applicable  to  the 
corrupt  condition  of  a  pauperized  district,  we  may  still  be  allow- 
ed to  ask — Is  the  similarity  of  the  case  of  Ireland  such  that  the 
same  remedy  should  be  forced  upon  her  ?  Her  people,  low  as  their 
condition  is,  are  in  no  such  perverted  and  unnatural  position. 
Much  as  they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  statesmen  and  magis- 
trates, they  have  happilv  never  been  brought  up  to  depend  on 
any  bread  but  that  of  indiustry.  They  are  ready  to  go  all  distances 
in  search  of  employment,  and  undertake  any  work,  however  alien 
from  their  habits, — as  the  drudgery  of  the  metropolis,  or  of  manu- 
facturing towns  of  course  must  be.  In  England,  the  obiect  of  the 
late  amendments  in  its  Poor-Laws  was  to  throw  men  back  upon 
their  own  resources.  Which  were  ample.  Assuredly  there  can  be 
no  grounds  for  using  the  same  expedients  to  force  the  Irishman 
back  upon  his,  which  are  well  known  to  be  so  lamentobly  defi- 
cient. The  offer  of  workhouse  support  to  the  able-bodied  is  the 
great  characteristic  of  the  recent  plan ;  but  it  does  not  operate 
practically  as  a  provision  for  them,  nor  is  it  intended  so  to  ope- 

,  rate.  Permanent  domiciliation  there,  the  authors  of  the  system 
tell  us,  is  the  result  they  least  of  all  contemplate.  To  relieve  the 
public  from  the  burden  of  a  class  capable  of  maintaining  itself, 
is  the  main  object  and  the  main  effect.  The  state  had  hampered 
itself  with  certain  injudicious  liabilities  in  respect  of  the  labouring 
population  :   to  get  rid  of  these  again  is  the  point  to  be  accom- 
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piished.  Here,  th^n,  in  the  case  of  England,  naturally  occurs  the 
question — At  what  time,  under  what  circumstances,  and  with  what 
object,  came  the  nation  to  involve  itself  in  a  responsibility  which 
it  liuds  itself  unable  to  discharge,  and  which  it  becomes  so  great 
an  obgect  to  shake  off?  Let  us  enquire  more  fully  into  this.  It 
is  clear,  beyond  all  possibility  of  dispute,  that  neither  the 
43d  of  Eli^beth,  nor  any  other  statute  previous  to  tlie  22d  and 
the  36th  George  III.,*  aathorized  money  relief  to  the  young 
and  healthy  labourer.  It  was  indeed  provided  that  the  overseer 
should  *  take  order  for  setting  to  work  all  such  persons,  married 
^  OF  unmarried,  having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and  using  no 
'  ordinary  or  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  by.*  But  the 
true  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  adopting  this  clause  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  discover.  Did  it  mean  avowedly  to 
invite  every  man  to  come  to  his  parish  and  receive  employment 
there  ?  We  should  conceive  not.  Was  it  then  the  intention  to 
invest  the  overseer  with  the  power  to  compel  those  men  to  work 
who  had  evidently  taken  up  a  life  of  idleness  ?  This  certainly 
appears  to  us  the  far  more  probable  interpretation.  It  is  the 
view  which  the  Committee  of  1817  took  of  the  important  enact- 
ment in  question.  In  the  very  able  Report  of  that  Committee, 
drawn  up  by  Mr  Frankland  Lewis,  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr 
Huskisson,  and  the  Chairman  Mr  Sturges  Bourne,  it  is  observed — 

*  "  What  class  of  persons  it  is  who  are  described  as  using  no  ordi- 
nary, or  daily  trade  to  get  their  living  by/'  it  cannot  at  any  time  have 
been  very  easy  correctly  to  ascertain  ;  the  words  were,  probably  in  the 
first  instance,  to  apply  to  such  persons  as  appear  to  have  been  the  object 
of  all  the  old  statutes  to  which  your  Committee  have  before  alluded. 
Your  Committee,  however,  think  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  persons, 
who  may  from  time  to  time  be  out  of  work,  but  who,  for  the  most  part, 
occupy  themselves  in  a  daily  trade,  ought  to  be  comprehended  within  the 
description  of  the  statute.  If  the  object  of  the  statute  was  merely  to  set 
to  bard  labour  -all  such  idle  wandering  persons  as  might  be  found  in  a 


*  By  the  22  Geo.  III.  commonly  called  Gilbert's  Act,  it  is  provided 
(section  32)  that  the  guardians  shall  agree  for  the  labour  of  any  poor  per- 
son who  cannot  find  employment  at  any  work  near  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence ;  and  to  maintain,  lodge,  and  provide  for  him  till  such  employment 
be  procured — to  receive  the  money  earned  by  such  work,  and  apply  it  in 
such  maintenance,  as  far  as  the  same  will  go,  and  make  up  the  deficiency, 
if  any.  The  36  Geo.  IIL  c  23,  ascribed  to  Mr  George  Rose,  states  in 
its  preaipble,  that  the  Workhouse  Act  (9  Geo.  I.  c.  7)  *  has  been  found 
inconvenient  and  oppressive — holding  out  conditions  of  relief  injurious  to 
the  comfort  of  poor  persons  ;*  and  proceeds  to  empower  Justices  to  order 
relief  to  any  industrious  persons  at  their  own  house. 
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^UAa  nearly  appreachiog  to  that  of  vagrancy,  such  an  oly^ct  might  poati- 
bly  be  carried  into  effect  with  a  fair  hope  of  beneficial  conseqaences*  But 
if  the  object  of  the  statute  was  (as  it  is  now  interpreted)  that  the  state  is 
to  find  work  for  all  who  in  the  present,  and  in  all  succeeding  time  may 
require  it,  yonr  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  condition  which  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  any  law  tofalJU,  What  number  of  persons  can  be 
employed  in  labour,  must  depend  absolutely  upon  the  amount  of  the  funds 
which  alone  are  applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  labour.  If  these  views 
of  the  effect  of  undertaking  to  provide  employment  for  all  who  want  it, 
are  founded  on  truth,  there  results  firom  them  an  obvious  necessity  of 
abandoning  gradually  the  impossible  condition,  that  all  who  require  it 
shall  be  provided  with  work,  which,  whether  or  not  it  be  the  real  object 
of  the  statute,  has  by  many  been  held  to  be  so.' 

The  Committee  of  1817  was^eappointed  in  1819,  witk  the 
same  chairman  and  nearly  the  same  members.  They  made  a 
Report  of  great  value,  though  not  so  generally  known  as  the  for- 
mer. They  revert  to  the  same  subject,  and  they  state  that  no 
secarity  can  be  obtained  against  the  continued  progress  of  the 
evil,  ^  as  long  as  by  an  erroneous  construction,  as  your  Com- 

*  mittee  believe,  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  parishes  are  supposed 
^  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  effect  the  impractioMe  purpose  of 
<  finding  employment  for  all  who  at  any  time  may  require  it.' 
They  refer  to  their  own  reasoning  in  the  former  Report,  and 
Btate  that  further  consideration  and  investigation  have  confirnn 
ed  their  opinions;  and  after  many  very  judicious  observations, 
they  conclude  by  anxiously  directing  the  future  attention  of 
the  House  to  such  measures  as  may  be  calculated  ultimately  to 
relieve  parishes  from  the  *  impracticable  obli^tion'  of  finding  em- 
ployment for  all  who  may  at  any  time  require  it  at  their  hands ; 
and  to  confine  the  relief  derived  from  compulsory  assessments  to 
^  the  lame,  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  such  other  among  them  as  lure 
^  poor  and  not  able  to  work.* 

But  though  the  Committee  are  most  probably  rifi^ht  in  their 
view  of  the  original  intention  of  the  Legislature,  the  practical 
construction  of  the  statute  in  question  had  come  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent, and  that  even  at  an  early  period.  This  deviation  from 
the  strict  policy  of  the  statute  seems  to  have  originated  in  a 
humane  extension  of  the  law  to  cases  of  pressing  emergency ; 
and  this  was  inconsiderately  continued.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  public  found  itself  committed 
to  a  most  embarrassing  obligation  towards  all  the  able-bodied 
part  of  the  labouring  community ;  and  has  had  ample  reason  to 
regret  that  the  classification  observed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  ever  abandoned.  At  that  period,  Har- 
rison informs  us,  all  relief  was  cofined  to  the  ^  poor  by  impo- 

*  tency,  and  the  poor  by  casualty,  which  are  the  true  poor  indeed, 
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*«nd  for  whom  the  Word  doth  bfnd  us  to  make  some  daily 

*  provision.'  The  mischief  began  with  the  extended  construction 
of  the  legal  obligation.  From  this  new  liability  may  be  distinctly 
traced  the  various  abuses  of  which  we  hare  been  required  at  last 
to  attempt  thoroughly  the  reform,  at  whatever  risk.  The  Legis- 
lature and  the  magistracy  were  continually  pressing  the  <  imprac*- 

*  ticable  obligation'  upon  parish  officers.  The  moment  that  work 
could  no  longer  be  had^  it  became  the  duty  of  the  overseer  to  find 
it  Parishes  saturally  struggled  against  the  imposition,  and  tried 
every  method  of  evading  it.  To  apportion  the  labourers  among 
the  rate-payers  was  the  first  resource ;  but  the  occupier  preferred 
a  pecuniary  payment  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  taking  work- 
men whom  he  did  not  want.  Though  work  was  not  to  be  found, 
money  could  be  had  as  long  as  any  visible  property  remained ; 
and  therefore  money  became  a  substitute  for  a  ^  condition  not  in 
^  the  power  of  any  law  to  fulfil.'  Thus  the  Roundsmen  system, 
and  the  Labour  Kate  were  adopted ;  and  the  payments  of  house- 
rent  and  aUowanoes  to  families  became  gradually  established. 

The  burden  of  maintaining  the  true  objects  of  charity  was  at 
all  times  a  light  one  compared  with  that  which  sprang  up  in  this 
improper  quarter.  Evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind  is  to 
be  met  with  of  this  fact.  The  complaints  of  intelligent  writers  from 
time  to  time  fully  make  it  out.  Davenant,  in  his  Political  Essays, 
says,  speaking  of  the  poor  rates,  ^  As  this  money  is  managed  in 
^  most  places,  instead  of  relieving  those  who  are  really  poor  and 
^  impotent  (which  the  laws  design),  it  serves  only  to  continue  vice 

<  and  sloth  in  the  nation.     The  real  and  true  objects  of  charity 

<  wottU  cost  the  nation  but  little  to  maintain,  and  it  is  to  be 
^  doubted  they  have  the  least  share  in  the  public  reliefs.'  Mr 
Locke,  in  his  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  observes,  ^  A  great 
^  number  of  children  giving  a  poor  man  a  title  to  an  allowance 

<  from  the  parish,  this  allowance  is  given  once  a-week,  or  once  a- 

*  month  to  the  father  in  money,  which  he  not  seldom  spends  on 

<  himself  at  the  ale-house.'  A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1759,  of  which  Sir  Edward  Lloyd  was  chairman,  came 
to  several  Resolutions,  which  are  little  known,  but  are  curious,  in- 
asmuch as  they  show  the  great  expenditure  upon  the  able-bodied 
claas;  and  also  because  they  afford  proofs  of  the  prevalence  of 
abuses  at  that  time,  which  many  writers  have  imagined  were 
first  introduced  at  a  much  later  period.  Whether,  indeed,  we 
refer  to  proceedings  in  Parliament,  to  King's  speeches,  to  pre- 
ambles of  statutes,  or  to  the  observations  of  contemporary  writers, 
from  Lord  Hale  to  Fielding  and  Blackstone,  the  language  is 
uniformly  that  of  dissatisfaction  with  regard  to  the  paroehial  ex- 
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penditure*  But  it  is  remarkaUa  that  tbis  diB8a;ti8&cti0n  docs 
not  s^ply  to  the  treatment  of  those  really  necessitous  dasseSf  for 
whom  alone  relief  in  money  is  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Eliza^ . 
beth ;  but  to  those  who  are  the  otgect  of  the  preyious  clause, 
and  have  no  legal  claim,  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  construction, 
beyond  that  of  being  set  to  tuork.  Hence  arose  the  innumerable 
schemes  for  finding  work  for  the  poor,  which  from  time  to  time 
took  possession  of  the  public  mind ;  whilst  no  one  writer  (except* 
ing  always  Daniel  de  Foe)  seems  to  have  been  aware  how  hope«- 
less  were  all  these  efforts  of  benevolence,  and  how  they  tended 
to  nothing  but  the  ^  impracticable  purpose'  so  ably  exposed  by 
Mr  Sturges  Bourne's  Committee.  It  is  evident,  then,  either 
that  the  Legislature  of  Queen  Elizabeth  intended  merely  to 
create  a  Police  power  for  the  suppression  of  idleness ;  or  if,  in 
fact,  they  intended  to  go  further,  that  the  Legislature  of  that 
period  partook  itself  of  the  error  which  exists,  even  in  our  own 
day ;  that  of  supposing  it  to  be  part  of  the  duty  of  Government  to 
provide  work  for  the  people,  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  Go« 
vernment  to  do  so. 

In  legislating  for  Ireland,  with  the  experience  of  Ei^laiid 
before  our  eyes,  we  ought  to  consider  the  sulfjeot  under  the 
threefold  division  of  charity,  employment,  and  poUee;  dasa 
the  Irish  population  accordingly ;  and  try  to  ascertain  how  far 
any  system  of  Poor  Laws,  especially  how  the  proposed  workhouse 
system,  is  required,  or  calculated  in  the  actual  state  of  Ireland,  to 
attain  one  or  more  of  these  respective  ends. 

The  work  of  M.  Naville,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  Article,  contains  so  satisfactory  a  refutation  of  many  deeply* 
seated  prejudices  with  regard  to  providing  employsient  for  the 
poor  by  the  State,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  th^ 
pl^Mure  which  its  appearance  has  given  us.  It  is  the  more  in- 
teresting at  this  time,  because  it  treats  particularly  both  oi  Le^ 
Mmsons  de  travail^  et  de  la  ProscripiUm  cb  hi  Mmdiciti^ — the  two 
principal  topics  in  the  proposed  Irish  Poor  Bill.  With  the  can- 
dour belonging  to  tal^it,  M.  Naville  confesses  his  firat  impiee^ 
sions  to  have  been  of  a  totally  different  cbaraeter  from  tboso  to 
which  his  researches  ultimately  led  him.    <  LiMrsqu'il  oon^ut  lo 

<  dessein  de  traiter  la  question  de  la  charite  mise  au  conooufa 

<  par  I'Academie,  son  intention  itait  de  prouver  que  lea  indigena 

<  ont  un  droit  par£ut  aux  aumones;  principe  dont  le  aystittie  d^ 

<  la  charit^  legale  qu'il  combat  aujourd'hui,  eat  la  ooneequeiiee 

<  naturelle.     Mais  bientot  il  vit  la  th^rie  qu'il  voii^t  etafalir 
^  detruite  par  des  argumens  d'une  autorit^  irrecusable.     II  dul 

<  alovs  changer  d'opinion,  et  se  dispoaer  a  attaqtttr  lea  ideas 
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^  flidalei^  qu'il  avait  eu  Is  deneia  d^  defelidf  e/  M^  NariUe  is  a 
dergjrnaa  al  Genera }  his  work  shows  him  to  be  aotnated  by  a 
truly  Christasn  aeal»  and  the  most  benevolent  feeling  towards  the 
poorer  olasses«  Having  been  a  satfoessful  candidate  for  the  prize 
offered  by  tha  French  Academy  on  the  suliject  of  Charityy^**^  con* 

<  flid^rie  dans  ses  prineipes,  dans  ses  applications^  el  dans  son 

<  kifiuence  sur  les  moeurS}  et  sur  I'organization  sociale/--^he  has 
taken  a  chapter  of  the  Memoir,  written  on  that  oocasioBi  ae  the 
basis  of  these  two  interesting  volumes*  The  history  of  all  the 
most  important  institutions  in  the  nature  of  Workhouses^  in  every 
part  of  £or<q>e,  is  here  traced  with  great  researeh  and  perseverance* 
The  best  authori^s  are  resorted  to^-^-the  aeoiiracy  df  each  fact  is 
carelttUy  weighed.  The  conclusions  which  our  author  arrives  at, 
ahhough  not  oaloulated  for  popularity  with  some  sanguine  wri- 
ters on  this  side  the  Channel,  appear  to  be  supported  by  all  past 
experiefice  of  these  establishments : — ^  When  workhouses  do  not 
^  either  fail  altogether^  or  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosisi  they 
^  change  insensibly  either  into  houses  oi  correction^  or  into  mere 
*  alms-houses ;  sometimes  they  answer  both  the  one  purpose  and 
Mhe  eiher }  more  than  nine-tenths  of  them  enter  into  tne  latter 
'  of  these  classes/ 

In  pursuing  bis  train  of  reasonings  and  in  appealing  to  fscts 
in  its  support,  our  author  does  not  overlook  die  celebrated  insti-» 
intion  of  Muniefa^  wbicb^  in  its  early  yearsy  promised  so  much 
soecess  ander  the  care  of  Coant  Rumford,  but  which  gradually 
fell  away,  notwithstanding  the  strong  meadures  resorted  to  for  its 
laaktenance,  and  became  extinct  in  about  ten  years  frimi  its  com- 
meAeement  The  HiMburg  establishftient  took  a  still  deeper  hold 
of  tiie  public  mifid j  and  eiiioyed  a  longer  existence^  It  commenced 
in  1788 1  and  in  1792  it  began  to  have  serious  difficulties  to  coa^ 
tend  with.  Its  inmat^s^  dtinng  the  preceding  year ^  had  done  only 
bidf  their  usual  work :  though  the  nambers  reaiained  stationary, 
the  expenses  bad  increased^  The  rules  were  rendered  more 
strict ;  and  means  were  taken  to  stimulate  the  benevolence  of 
kidividuais  in  its  behalf,  which  had  began  to  langunh.  In  1793 
ftrrtiter  difficulti^i  were  met  by  farther  measures  to  control  tbe 
bad  dispositions  of  the  poor.  A  house  of  correction  was  then 
aikfted  with  it.  From  this  period  till  1809,  a  constafit  struggle 
was  kept  up  between  the  sunsadbers^  tbe  pubUe,  and  tbe  inmates ; 
until  at  length  the  union  with  France  put  an  end  to  the  insti- 
tution, and  spared  its  benevoI«it  foutidcnr,  Barou  de  Vogh^  the 
mortificatiOR  of  witnessfng  its  aatural  death,  by  enabling  him  to 
iatt^  himself  that  political  causes  were  the  real  source  of  its 
MLate.    Ith  remarkable,  how^ever,  that  neither  *d  Hambwg, 
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upon  recovering  h^r  independence,  endeavour  to  re-establish  her 
vaunted  institution ;  nor  did  the  Baron  himself  (who  had  surviv- 
ed all  these  events,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty^iive  held  an  interest- 
ing correspondence  with  the  British  Minister  in  Denmark),  ven- 
ture to  recommend  his  measure  for  the  adoption  of  Great  Britain. 

The  town  of  Hamburg  having  to  begin  this  business  afresh, 
ooniined  itself  to  an  establishment  which  gave  no  work  to  the 
able-bodied.  And  yet  the  success  of  the  early  years  of  the  origi- 
nal institution  still  seemed  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  and 
the  Baron  was  applied  to  for  the  details  of  his  plan,  twenty  years 
after  it  had  crumbled  in  the  dust.  Nor  has  the  delusion  with 
regard  to  Count  Rumford's  labours  been  less  generaL  Though 
the  great  Munich  workhouse  broke  up  in  1 799,  and  left  nothing 
but  debts  behind  it ; — though  it  is  almost  forgotten  in  the  country 
where  it  stood,  it  lives  and  prospers  still  in  the  writings  of  philan- 
thropists. Travellers  in  Bavaria  allude  to  it  in  1806,  as  if  it  still 
existed.  In  1822  a  leading  Journal,  published  in  the  Low  Coun* 
tries,  advises  foreigners  to  go  to  Munich  to  study  its  admirable  re- 
sults ;  and  in  1S32,  M.  Huerne  de  Pommeuse  holds  it  up  as  a 
model,  and  leaves  the  reader  in  the  belief  that  it  still  exists  and 
flourishes  I 

Among  the  observations  of  M.  Naville,  not  the  least  instruc- 
tive are  those  which  relate  to  the  laws  and  practice  of  France 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  Though  the  Due  de  Liancourt  had 
pointed  out  the  abuses  prevalent  in  England  (at  a  period  anterior 
to  that  which  is  usually  referred  to  as  their  date),  and  which  he 
describes  as  *  6galement  difficiles  de  guerir  ou  de  laisser  subsister,' 
still  France  took  little  warning ;  and  her  legal  charities  from  1789 
to  1796  exhibited  the  most  dangerous  tendencies.  In  that  year, 
opinion  took  another  and  &r  wiser  direction ;  and  those  laws 
were  framed,  which  still  continue,  for  the  most  part,  in  force. 
She  had,  however,  a  narrow  escape  of  being  plunged  by  Napo- 
leon into  all  the  depths  of  pauper  mismanagement.  The  official 
papers  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  Depots  de  Mendiciti 
in  1808,  seem  entitled  to  peculiar  attention, — stamped  as  they  are 
with  the  characteristics  of  that  extraordinary  man.  On  the  24th 
of  November  he  wrote  to  M.  Cretet,  then  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, in  the  following  remarkable  terms : — ^  I  attach  a  great  im- 
^  portance,  and  an  idea  of  glory,  to  the  destruction  of  mendicity. 
^  Resources  are  not  wanting ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  all  this 
*  goes  on  slowly,  and  yet  years  are  slipping  away.  We  ought 
^  not  to  pass  through  this  world  without  leaving  traces  by  which 
^  posterity  may  recognise  us.  I  am  about  to  be  absent  for  a 
^  month. ,  Contrive  to  be  prepared  upon  all  these  questions  by 
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*  the  15tli  of  December,  and  to  have  examined  them  in  defcail  in 
^  such  a  manner  that  I  may  aim  a  decisive  blow  at  mendicancy 

*  by  a  general  decree.    Before  the  15th  of  December  you  must 

*  have  found  in  the  reserved  fund,  and  in  the  other  resources  of 

*  the  communes,  suflBcient  means  for  the  support  of  60  or  100 
'  workhouses.     Let  the  situations  be  determined  upon,  and  the 

*  regulations  drawn  up.  Do  not  ask  me  for  three  or  four  months 

*  for  making  enquiries ;  you  have  young  accountants,  intelligent 

*  prefects,   well  educated  road  and  bridge  surveyors.     Go  on 

*  quickly  with  all  this,  and  do  not  go  to  sleep  in  the  common 

*  business  of  the  office.    At  the  same  time,  every  thing  relating 

*  to  the  arrangement  of  public  works  should  be  foreseen  and 

*  provided  for  ;  in  order  that  all  may  be  so  arranged  that  at  the 

*  opening  of  the  spring,  France  may  present  the  spectacle  of  a 

*  country  free  from  beggars,  and  that  the  whole  population  may 

*  be  in  motion  to  embellish  and  fertilize  our  extensive  territory.* 
The  Count,  as  it  may  easily  be  imagined  would  be  the  case, 
obeyed  his  orders;  and  great  was  the  delight  of  the  Corps  Le^ 
gislatif  at  its  next  opening,  when  he  detailed  the  plan,  and  in- 
formed them  that  *  la  France  offrira  la  solution  si  inutilement 

*  cherchee  jusqu'ici  du  probleme  de  I'extinction  de  la  mendicite 

*  dans  un  grand  ^tat.'  On  this  occasion,  M.  Noailles  du  Gard, 
another  ofBcial  personage,  closed  his  speech  by  exclaiming,  ^  Ke- 
^  connoissance  ^ternelle  a  la  bienfaisance  du  heros,  qui  assure 

*  a  rindigence  une  retraite  et  des  alimens  a  la  pauvret6  !*  The 
reader  will  naturally  ask  what  was  the  result  of  all  this,  and 
will  scarcely  be  prepared  to  hear  of  yet  another  workhouse  fail- 
ure. Such,  however,  was  the  event.  Fifty-nine  depots  were 
decreed,  and  thirty-seven  were  carried  into  execution ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Johnston's  work  on  the  *  Charities  of  France,'  they 
were  found  to  answer  so  ill,  that  between  the  years  1814 
and  1818  the  departmental  councils  demanded  the  suppression 
of  twenty-four  of  them ;  and  Duchatel  alludes  to  the  downfall  of 
the  scheme  in  the  following  terms : — *  In  France,  under  the  Im- 

*  penal  government,  numerous  work-houses  had  been  established 

*  with  great  expense  and  display  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 

*  country  ;  but  in  a  little  time,  so  heavy  did  the  cost  appear,  that 

*  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  departments  demanded  their 

*  suppression,  and  at  this  day  a  small  number  only  remains  in  a 

*  state  of  complete  decay.' 

There  is,  however,  a  spirit  of  perseverance  in  the  advocates  of 
this  species  of  relief  which  no  failures  can  appal.  Though  work- 
houses, in  all  the  various  shapes  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise, 
have  fallen  to  decay,  still  hope  continues  to  hover  round  their 
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ruins,  Switaerland  Ig  not  withouti  bitter  experlettee  in  these 
matters ;  but  she  is  looking  forward  with  fresh  confidenee  to 
these  establishments  in  a  renovated  form ;  and  England,  flushed 
with  her  recent  successes  at  home,  is  about  to  Introduce  them  as 
%  panacea  for  the  evils  of  Ireland. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware»  that  in  1 838  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  enquire  into  the  ^  condi- 
^  tion  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland)  and  into  the  yarions  insti- 
^  tutions  established  by  law  for  their  relief/  The  Commissioners 
were  also  directed  to  report)  ^  whether  any  and  what  further  reme- 

<  dial  measures  appear  to  be  requisite  to  ameliorate  the  condition 

<  of  the  Irish  poor,  or  any  portion  of  them.'  Three  Reports  pro- 
ceeded from  tnis  quarter ;  of  which  the  second  and  third  are  ^e 
most  material.  We  have  transcribed  the  title  of  the  first  f^t  the  head 
of  this  Article.  These  Reports  contain  many  recommendations  of 
considerable  value  in  themselves,  for  the  general  improvement  of 
the  country ;  but  in  making  them,  we  conceive  the  Commiasioners 
have  gone  somewhat  beyond  the  strict  object  which  the  Qoivem- 
ment  had  in  view  in  their  appointment.  Poubtless  every  mea* 
sure  tending  to  the  improvement  of  property  will  have  a  mediate 
effect  on  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  i  but  the  remedial 
pleasures  contemplated  in  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  were 
of  a  more  immediate  kind  i  and  pointed  rather  to  further  laws  and 
institutions  for  the  direci  benefit  of  the  poor,  if  any  sudi  oould  be 
devised.  When  they  tell  us  that  ^enactments  calculated  to  promete 
^  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  so  to  extend  the  demand 
^  for  free  and  profitable  labour,  should  make  essential  parta  of 

<  any  law  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor,'  they  mix 
together  two  subjects  which  may  and  ought  to  be  kepi  per* 
fectly  distinct.  Moreover,  by  taking  this  view,  they  fo^lev  one 
of  the  common  delusions  by  which  this  snbjeot  is  embarrassed ; 
viz.  that  of  regarding  the  poor  as  a  fixed  number,  a  certain  <k£- 
nite  quantity,  with  which  alone  legislation  has  to  deal.  If  that 
were  so,  the  mere  extension  of  demand  for  workmen  wouM  be 
sufficient  of  itself  to  raise  their  condition ;  whereas  the  common 
consequence  is  simply,  an  inerei^se  in  their  numbers,  withoni  any 
permanent  addition  to  theb  comforts.  If  new  sources  of  em- 
ployment were  the  one  ^ng  needful,  the  gveat  supply  ot  it  of 
late  yeara  in  the  British  mannfisoturing  towns,  acces^Ue  a^  ^ey 
are  to  Irishmen,  would  have  had  a  perceptible  effect.  If  an  in- 
crease of  free  and  profitable  labour  were  the  great  desidoMtum, 

'  the  provision  trade  during  the  long  war,  and  Sir  John  Newpcu«f  s 
valuable  measure  for  opening  the  markets  of  England  to  Irish 
corn,  would  have  altered  Ae  vAiA^  state  of  her  pemm^^  Ke 
boon  of  equal  magnitude  remains  to  be  given.    Ireland  has  unfor- 
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ttmntely  tmed  this  add  many  other  similar  beuefits  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  swelling  her  population  tlian  of  augmenting  their  en- 
joyments ;  and  while  she  has  added  four  millions  to  her  numbers 
during  the  last  half  century,  she  has  not  risen  in  an  equal  degree 
in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  resources  of 
this  kind  that  we  should  be  disposed  to  look  with  much  confidence. 
Even  if  the  Commissioners  could  have  pointed  out  *  fresh  fields 
'  and  pastures  new^  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  nature  of  things 
will  admit  of,  we  are  persuaded  that  they  might  be  resorted  to 
without  leaving  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  in  any  better  state 
than  we  now  find  them. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  suggestions  for  the  better 
cultivation  of  estates,  and  the  general  face  of  the  country ; — for 
partition  and  drainage ;  for  the  opening  of  new  roads ;  for  enlarg- 
ing the  powers  of  tenants  for  life ; — objects  of  value  to  Ireland 
undoubtedly,  and  which  will  follow  in  the  train  of  peace,  but  which 
it  is  not  well  to  force  forwards  prematurely,  and  thus  anticipate  the 
resources  of  future  industry.  As  changes  of  this  kind  are  Drought 
into  operation,  they  will  naturally  occasion  a  demand  for  labour, 
and  benefit  the  peasantry  around  them.  Yet  they  cannot  strictly 
be  regfarded  as  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  be  resorted 
to  eo  intuitu.  But  though,  on  these  points,  toe  Commissioners,  as 
we  imagine,  have  exceeded  the  limits  assigned  to  them  in  their  ^eal 
to  promote  internal  amelioration,  and  though  there  are  some  sug- 
gestions in  the  Report, — as,  for  instance,  that  of  taxing  the  interest 
of  mortgages, — to  which  insuperable  objections  may  be  urged;  still 
there  are  other  topics  of  great  importance  on  which  ther  appear 
to  entertain  enlightened  views,  and  have  advanced  opinions  in 
unison  with  those  which  we  ourselves  profess,  and  wnich  have 
been  frequently  maintained  in  this  Journal. 

In  the  seconid  section  they  discuss  the  question  of  the  appli- 
cability of  the  English  workhouses  to  Ireland.  They  decide 
against  them,  and  assign  reasons  which  carry  conviction  to  our 
minds. 

In  the  fourth  section,  the  subject  of  emigration  is  gone  into, 
with  a  disposition,  perhaps,  to  extend  this  remedy  beyond  its 
practicable  limits.     When  it  is  contemplated  ^  that  those  who 

*  desire  to  emigrate  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  doing 
^  so  in  safety,  and  with  intermediate  support,  when  they  stand  in 

•  need  of  it,  in  emigration  depots,'  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  how 
very  extensive  a  liability  the  public  would  thus  be  taking  upon 
itself.  "With  every  wish  to  look  favourably  upon  relief  of  this 
description,  under  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  we  canifot  think 
it  judicious  to  treat  the  question  so  widely,     llie  redundancy  of 
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Irish  population  varies  extremely  in  different  townlands  even  of 
the  same  barony.  While  one  is  capable  of  supporting  the  inha-« 
bitants,  its  neighbour  swarms  with  a  multitude  for  whom  no  em<^ 
ployment  can  be  found.  It  is  from  these  latter  districts  alone 
that  the  stream  of  emigration  should  be  drawn :  the  owners  of 
property  so  circumstanced,  willing  to  bear  a  certain  proportion  of 
expense,  may  be  assisted  with  safety  and  to  great  advantage,  in 
clearing  their  estates.  There  are  peculiar  reasons  which  will  j  ustify 
this  interference  on  the  part  of  the  public.  We  cannot  forget  that 
the  system  of  forty-shilling  freeholders  was  one  great  cause  of  the 
extreme  subdivision  of  farms.  It  happened  to  suit  the  selfish  pur-» 
poses  of  the  junta  that  virtually  governed  Ireland  in  1793,  to  give 
votes  to  their  own  dependent  tenants,  though  they  persisted  in  re- 
fusing every  privilege  to  the  better  educated  Catholics.  *  Has  he 
^  registered  his  freeholders  ?'  was  the  constant  question  in  Irish  so- 
ciety even  as  late  as  1820,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  any 
gentleman's  political  importance  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  The 
object  was,  of  course,  to  create  as  many  as  possible.  The  jobbing 
influence  of  the  landlord  and  the  leaseholder  rose  in  proportion.  It 
can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  subdivisions  and  sublettings 
were  carried  too  far,  and  that  a  burdensome  population  was  the  con- 
sequence. Even  when  the  bad  effects  of  this  state  of  things  came 
to  be  felt,  and  the  owner  began  to  struggle  against  it,  it  was  long 
before  the  law  gave  him  the  necessary  protection  against  the 
acts  of  his  tenant.  For  many  years  the  legislature  unfortunately 
looked  on  with  indifference ;  and  saw  the  doctrine  of  Waver  (as 
it  was  called)  establish  itself  in  courts  of  law,  by  which  the  prac- 
tice of  subletting  was  sanctioned.  The  estate  was  no  longer  un- 
der the  control  of  its  owner;  and  a  vicious  population  was  enabled 
to  spread  with  impunity  over  every  part  of  it.  The  remedy  was 
indeed  at  length  applied,  but  incalculable  mischief  had  been  done. 
It  is  to  rectify  these  abuses  that  we  feel  justified  in  calling  upon 
the  State  to  interpose  by  means  of  a  well  considered  measure  of 
emigration.  But  then  it  ought,  in  our  view,  to  be  made  to  bear 
upon  the  parts  affected  only,  and  not  to  comprehend  the  popula- 
tion generally,  ^  who  desire  to  emigrate,'  as  the  Commissioners 
have  proposed. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  essential  points  in  the  Report,  viz. 
the  measures  for  the  direct  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  here  we  meet 
with  much  that  corresponds  with  our  own  previous  impressions. 
A  legal  provision  for  the  entire  maintenance,  not  of  the  destitute  in 
general,  but  for  certain  specified  classes  of  poor,  is  recommended. 
With  regard  to  those  who,  besides  want,  are  suffering  under 
the  privation  of  reason,  no  question  can  arise.    Ireland  is  already 
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in  possession  of  the  most  complete  establishment  for  curable  lu- 
natics to  be  met  with  in  Europe ;  but  the  number  of  incurables 
has  been  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  has  been  felt  for  many 
years  to  be  a  very  pressing  difficulty.  A  provision  for  them  is 
advised  without  hesitation,  as  well  as  for  idiots  and  epileptic  per- 
sons^  whom  it  is  very  desirable  to  remove  from  the  presence  of 
the  curable  lunatic.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind  poor,  cripples, 
and  those  who  labour  under  permanent  bodily  infirmities,  may 
safely  receive  support  from  the  public,  provided  this  is  given 
within  the  walls  of  public  institutions.  The  Commissioners  con- 
sider that  relief  may  be  given  to  the  sick  poor,  not  only  by 
means  of  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  as  at  present,  but  also  by 
a  supply  of  food  as  well  as  medicine,  in  cases  where  they  can- 
not be  removed  from  home;  and  they  also  think  it  desirable 
to  found  convalescent  establishments  to  receive  those  patients 
who  are  discharged  cured  from  the  Hospitals,  but  who  are, 
nevertheless,  in  such  a  state  of  weakness  as  to  be  unable  to 
pursue  their  usual  occupations,  and  to  be  very  liable  to  relapse. 
Then  follows  a  recommendation  of  a  painful  nature  undoubt- 
edly, viz.  that  orphans  and  deserted  children,  though  entitled  to 
support  from  the  public,  shall  be  removed  at  the  earliest  period 
to  the  British  Colonies.  The  necessity,  however,  of  some  re- 
striction of  this  kind  is  unavoidable,  in  order  to  obviate  the  evil 
consequences  resulting  from  Foundling  Hospitals. 

The  classes  above  enumerated  are  those  for  whom  alone  an 
entire  maintenance  is  to  be  provided  by  the  State,  according  to 
the  view  taken  by  the  Commissioners.  But  in  order  that  the 
distresses  of  the  unenumerated  classes  should  not  be  wholly  un- 
relieved, or  made  dependent  upon  common  mendicancy,  the 
formation  of  '  voluntary  associations'  is  suggested ;  to  be  sanction- 
ed by  law,  and  to  be  aided  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  ffrant  under 
the  superintendence  and  control  of  proper  officers.  The  reasons 
for  advising  this  species  of  provision  are  to  be  found  in  Appen- 
dix H,  referred  to  merely  in  the  Report,  though  we  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  it.  It  would  appear 
from  the  discussions  in  Parliament,  as  well  as  from  the  publica- 
tions of  Mr  George  Lewis  and  others,  that  this  document  has 
entirely  escaped  observation.  If  that  has  been  the  case,  the 
Commissioners  may  justly  regret  the  course  they  have  taken 
with  regard  to  it.  As  it  contains  the  opinions  of  a  great  majo- 
rity of  them  upon  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  whole  question, 
it  ought  surely  to  have  been  embodied  in  the  Report  itself,  and 
not  buried  among  those  masses  of  papers  which  it  is  too  much 
the  practice  of  Commissioners  to  publish,  and  of  the  public  to 
neglect. 
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As  the  reasons  alluded  to  occupy  five  folio  pagfes,  thejr  can* 
not  be  extracted  entire*  A  short  summary  of  them  is  all  we  can 
attempt,  though  we  are  aware  that  great  injustice  is  thus  done  to 
the  original.  Voluntary  associations,  then,  ought  to  be  encou^ 
ragged, 

1.  Because  cases  of  real  destitution  must  arise  which  cfoinot 
be  relieved  by  a  compulsory  assessment,  without  bringing  claims 
upon  it  to  an  unlimited  extent 

2.  Because  leaving  such  cases  to  be  relieved  by  undirected 
benevolence  leads  to  an  extensive  vagrancy. 

3.  Because  these  two  great  evils,  a  numerous  pauperism  from 
compulsory  provision,  and  a  numerous  vagrancy  from  no  provi 
sion  at  all,  can  best  be  met  by  bringing  voluntary  almsgiving 
under  regulation  and  system. 

4.  If  voluntary  charity  be  left  out  of  view  in  any  public  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  those  who  regard  it  as  a  religious  duty  will 
continue  to  give,  and  a  stop  cannot  be  put  to  vagrancy. 

5.  Because  the  best  means  of  systematizing  private  charity  is 
by  the  offer  of  a  measure  of  public  aid.  The  cnaritable  will  then 
readily  give  their  alms  through  these  associations,  seeing  that 
the  amount  will  thus  be  increased^  and  their  own  olgects  pro- 
moted. 

6.  No  legal  claim  could  be  established  against  such  a  fund  on 
the  part  of  the  poor. 

7.  Because  a  Central  Board,  in  communication  with  the  local 
commitees,  would  be  the  means  of  diffusing  Information,  and  just 
principles  with  respect  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

8.  Because  the  example  of  an  organized  system  of  relief  on 
voluntary  principles  has  been  afforded  in  Scotland. 

9.  Though  the  fear  of  an  assessment  may  increase  voluntary 
contributions  in  Scotland,  yet  the  offer  of  public  aid  would  be 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  such  a  law. 

10.  Because  a  voluntary  contribution  would  be  more  econo- 
mically administered  than  a  compulsory  assessment-r-\ritness  the 
unassessed  parishes  of  Scotland,  on  the  one  hand»  and  the  English 
Cholesbury  on  the  other. 

11.  Because  it  would  be  a  waste  of  available  funds  to  disre- 
gard contributions  now  given  freely  to  mendicants. 

12.  Because  it  would  be  improvident  to  disregard  the  assist- 
ance of  benevolent  persons  willing  to  bestow  their  time  on  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  on  the  necessary  enquiries. 

13.  Because  though  it  has  been  urged  that  a  system  success- 
ful in  Scotland  may  not  he  so  in  Ireland,  yet  the  fact  is,  that 
the  experiment  of  voluntary  contribution,  aided  from  the  public 
purse,  has  been  tried  in  Ireland  with  success ;  viz.  in  thci  educa- 
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tioh  of  the  oUldren  ei  the  poor.  This  k  the  principle  of  the 
National  System.  The  offer  from  the  publio  has  brought  out  the 
private  funds.  However  die  people  may  be  interested  in  the 
education  of  children,  they  are  still  more  so  in  charity  to  the 
poor.  Persons  have  been  found,  even  in  thQ  most  destitute  parts 
of  the  country,  to  administer  the  education  funds ;  they  will  be 
found  to  administer  a  poor's  fund  on  the  same  principle.  Reli- 
gious jealousies,  from  which  Ireland  suffers  so  much,  are  very 
apt  to  arise  in  the  progress  of  education ;  but  in  the  relief  of  the 
mere  bodily  wants  of  the  poor,  the  different  denominations  are 
found  to  act  harmoniously  together. 

14.  Because,  though  voluntary  associations,  aided  from  the 
public  purse,  may  not  succeed,  at  once,  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, they  would  tend,  as  for  as  they  ffo,  to  bring  the  population 
into  a  sound  state ;  whereas  a  compulsory  rate  would  render  it 
every  day  more  difficult  to  manage. 

15.  Because,  though  many  might  object  to  a  system  which 
would  leave  the  avaricious  or  the  absentee  exempt  from  taxation, 
there  is  no  ground  for  that  objection  here;  for  all  property 
would  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  enumerated  classes  be- 
fore alluded  to,  who  may  be  safely  thrown  upon  public  sup- 
port. 

16.  If  this  plan  should  fail,  no  evil  consequences  would  follow; 
and  while  it  existed,  it  would  have  little  tendency  to  impair  the 
independent  spirit  and  industrious  habits  of  the  poor. 

We  cannot  help  observing,  with  some  gratification,  that  the 
Commissioners  have  evidently  borne  in  mind  ^  the  admirable 
<  practice  of  Scotland,'  as  the  Pftriiamentary  Committee  of  1817 
were  pleased  to  designate  it ;  and  that  they  have  shown  them- 
selves anxious  to  introduce  in  Ireland  the  great  characteristic  of 
the  Scottish  system, — that  of  making  private  charity  the  basis  of 
publio  relief. 

In  every  country  professing  any  form  of  Christianity  a  fund 
already  exists,  which  is  sure  of  being  called  into  action,  either 
with  discrimination  or  without,  and  which  produces  results  accord- 
ingly. The  legislator  cannot  destroy  this  disposition  ;  he  ought 
not  to  seek  to  do  so ;  but  he  may  give  it  a  skilful  instead  of  an 
injudicious  direction.  Christians  will  be  their  own  almoners  if 
nothing  better  can  be  pointed  out ;  but  a  Government  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  the  people  may  bring  the  light  of  science  into 
connexion  with  charity,  and  induce  them  to  let  it  flow  in  a  f^ 
more  salutary  channel  than  that  of  indiscriminate  bounty.  This 
result  is  accomplished  in  an  eminent  degree  by  the  Bure(xux  de 
BknfiLisance  in  France ;  f^nd  the  acknowledged  success  of  the 
Armen  Diftctkm  of  Prussia  affords  a  still  further  illustration.  Nor 
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is  Ireland  without  numerous  successful  instances  of  the  adoption 
of  this  very  principle  in  the  conduct  of  her  great  Medical  Chari- 
ties. It  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  the  45  Oeo. 
III.,  cap.  dy  which  founded  Dispensaries,— enabling  Grand  Juries 
to  present  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  shall  have  been  raised  hy 
private  subscription.  This  system  having  been  found  to  succeed, 
received  further  sanction  from  the  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  47,  which 
established  Fever  Hospitals  upon  a  similar  basis.  Mr  Phelan  cal- 
culates the  number  of  Dispensaries  at  528 ;  other  writers  say 
nearly  600.  But  the  Commissioners  return  only  452  ;  of  which 
there  are  in  Leinster  150,  in  Munster  131,  in  Ulster  121,  and  in 
Connaught  50.  In  1833  they  were  supported  (according  to  Table 
No.  4  of  the  Second  Report)  by  Grand  Jury  presentments  of 
L.24,849,  and  private  subscriptions  of  L.24,804.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  very  unequally  distributed ;  for  while  Cork  has  48  and 
Donegal  23,  Monaghan  has  5,  and  Mayo  only  1.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  abuses  have  crept  into  these  establishments ; 
and  that  they  stand  greatly  in  need  of  some  central  superin- 
tendence and  control :  yet  they  are,  on  the  whole,  charities  of 
great  value  to  the  lower  classes,  both  in  the  country  and  the 
towns,  and  aiford,  we  apprehend,  ample  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
principle  on  which  they  proceed.  The  extension  of  this  principle  to 
the  relief  oi  the  poor  in  general  is  the  object  which  the  Commis* 
sioners  appear  to  have  had  in  view ;  after  they  had  closed  the 
consideration  of  those  peculiar  sufferers  to  whom  alone  a  maiu'- 
tenance  may  with  safety  be  given. 

There  is  yet  another  point  in  the  Third  Report  of  great 
practical  moment.  Whatever  unpopularity  may  attend  the  admis- 
sion, we  rejoice  to  see  that  the  Commissioners  have  excluded  the 
able-bodied  from  their  scheme  of  national  charity.  They  evi- 
dently agree  with  the  author  of  the  valuable  Report  of  1817, 
when  he  says — *  If  any  portion  of  the  general  and  indiscriminate 
^  relief  which  is  now  given  must  of  necessity  be  withheld,  it  can 

*  be  withheld  from  none  by  whom  the  privation  could  so  well  be 
^  borne  as  by  those  who  are  in  the  full  vigour  of  health  and 

*  strength.'  Concurring  as  we  do  in  these  expressions,  when 
it  became  clear,  from  the  discussions  in  Parliament,  that  destitu- 
tion alone  was  to  be  the  ground  of  relief — that  it  was  not  to  be 
limited  to  classes — but  that  even  the.  young  man  of  twenty-five 
(if  destitute)  was  to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  act — we 
must  own  that  such  a  scheme  filled  us  with  apprehension.  England 
knows,  by  sad  experience,  what  it  is  to  take  the  mass  of  her  pea- 
santry into  the  care  of  the  parish  officers.  Is  there  not  enough 
in  her  example  to  deter  us  from  contracting  a  similar  obligation 
}Xi  regard  to  a  country  where  the  evil  has  not  yet  taken  root  ? 
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To  say  nothing  of  France  and  Prussia,  both  of  which  have  effec- 
tive Poor  Law89  without  incurring  this  clanger,  what  has  been  the 
policy  of  Scotland  in  this  respect  ?  Has  she  not  uniformly  con- 
sidered it  more  wise  and  more  candid  to  inform  the  young  la- 
bourer that  he  must  not  think  he  can  qualify  himself,  by  desti- 
tution, for  support  from  the  industry  of  others  ? 

Every  one  who  is  conversant  with  these  enquiries  is  aware  of 
the  renoarkable  omission  in  the  Scottish  act  (of  1579),  of  the 
clause  which  orders  the  procuring  of  work,  contained  in  the  14th 
of  Elizabeth,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  as  the  model. 
This  was  not  matter  of  accident.  Mr  Monypenny,  in  his 
excellent  treatise  on  the  Poor- Laws  of  Scotland,  informs  us, 
^  that  it  appears  to  have  been  foreseen  by  the  Legislature,  that 
'  to  extend,  as  a  general  measure  of  relief,  parochial  aid  to  able- 

*  bodied  men,  who  happen  to  be  precluded  for  a  season,  by  the 
'  state  of  the  times,  or  other  temporary  causes,  from  drawing  such 
^  an  amount  of  wages  as  may  be  necessary  for  supporting  them- 

*  selves  and  their  families,  would  speedily  rivet  on  the  country  the 
^  same  degree  of  oppression  which  has  become  the  fruit  of  the 

*  Poor-Laws  in  England,  and  would  involve  the  lower  orders  in 
^  the  most  hopeless  state  of  degradation,  misery,  and  discontent/ 
In  factf  the  ^  industrious  and  occasional  poor,'  as  they  are 
called  in  Scotland,  have  no  right  to  demand  an  assessment ;  and 
can  obtain  no  assistance  except  out  of  that  half  of  the  church 
collections  which  is  not  appropriated  to  the  enrolled  poor,  and 
which  remains  at  the  discretion  of  the  kirk-session.  In  other 
words,  they  have  no  resource  but  private  charity ;  and  though  a 
contrary  judgment  was,  in  one  case,  pronounced,  this  took  place 
by  a  narrow  majority,  and  would  not,  it  is  thought,  be  now 
repeated. 

The  enactment  of  a  Poor- Law  is  a  great  compact  between  a 
government  and  a  people,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  terms 
should  not  be  misunderstood  by  the  parties.  What  the  public 
are  willing  to  do,  and  what  they  decline  to  undertake,  should  be 
made  clear  beyond  all  dispute.  The  State  should  in  all  cases 
take  possession  of  the  safe  ground,  and  leave  the  doubtful  to 
private  charity.  It  is  no  act  of  real  kindness  to  teach  the 
peasant  to  rely  upon  the  public.  To  maintain  him  in  idle- 
ness is  what  no  one  would  propose ;  to  find  work  for  him  with- 
out depriving  some  one  else,  is  shown  to  be  impossible.  If 
the  whole  capital  of  a  country,  which  the  self-interest  of  its 
owners  naturally  devotes  to  the  employment  of  labour,  cannot 
furnish  wages  for  him,  it  is  preposterous  to  expect  that  the  State 
can  do  so  out  of  that  small  fraction,  not  of  capital,  but  of  reve- 
nue, that  can  be  drawn  by  taxation  into  tlie  hands  of  Govern- 
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meat.  Tme  policy  r^qmreft  that  ihe  temporary  diffi«altm  of 
persons  capable  of  labour  should  be  met  by  temporary  expe- 
dients alone ; — tbat  no  fund  should  be  created  d  priori,  eiUicr 
within  a  workhouse  or  withouty  to  which  such  persons  should  be 
induced  to  look  forward^  and  thus  be  tempted  away  from  their 
interests  and  their  duties* 

The  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  is  therefore  gpood^  inasmuch 
as  it  excludes  the  able-bodied  from  a  maintenance^  The  work*- 
house  proposition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  objectionable^  beoame  it 
admits  them*  If  the  labourers  refuse  the  offer,  it  is  obyious  diot 
their  eondition  is  not  bettered.  If  they  accept  it  in  any  num- 
bers, the  project  must  be  swamped  at  once,  and  fanbher  illostra^ 
tion  afforded  of  the  truth  of  M.  NavilWs  doctrine^  that  ttfe 
workhouse,  if  it  continues  at  dil,  will  either  become  a  simple 
almshouse,  or  degenerate  into  a  prison. 

The  Letter  of  Colonel  Torrens  to  Lord  John  Russell,  pub- 
lished a  few  months  ago,  merits  great  attention  from  Uioee  who 
take  an  interest  in  this  question*  He  concurs  with  the  Com- 
missioners in  all  that  they  bare  advanced  in  reference  to  emi- 
gration ;  and  points  oot  the  utter  hopelessness  of  remoying  the 
social  diseases  of  Ireland  by  means  of  the  intended  enactment 
His  Tract  it  written  in  the  best  spirit  ^  being  wholly  free  from 
that  acrimony  which  sometimes  accompanies  the  struggles  of  rival 
opinions,  even  when  the  common  object  of  all  is  the  promotioi^ 
of  human  happiness.  *  The  able  administrators/  he  apologelkally 
remarks,  ^  who  have  been  appointed  to  carry  the  provissons  of 

<  the  English  Poov-Law  Aet  into  practical  effect  would  be  more 

<  than  men  if  they  did  not  feel  in  some  degree  elated  by  the  suC" 
^  cess  which  has  hitherto  accompanied  their  e^^rtions.     The 

<  workhouse  system  has  been  successful  in  England ;  tberefof e 

<  it  will  be  successful  in  Ireland.     This  is  a  conclusion  to  which 

<  they  may  be  permitted  to  Jump;  but  it  is  a  eonelfision  in  whieh 
^  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  should  be  slow  to  concQr< 
^  The  circumstances  which  have  contribnted  to  the  snceess  of 
^  the  workhouse  system  in  England  have  in  Ireland  no  existence^. 
^  To  infer,  that  because  it  has  been  saccessful  inr  England  during 
^  a  period  in  which  the  demand  for  labour  in  some  of  the  most 

*  important  branches  of  industry  has  exceeded  the  smpply,  the 

*  same  system  m«^  also  succeed  in  Ireland,  where  the  snpplr  of 
^  labovPT  exceeds  in  a  frightful  proportion  the  means  of  employ- 
^  ment — this  is  perhaps  as  refnarhaMe  an  instance  of  headldng 

*  generalisation  as  any  which  ha»  occ^mrred  since  Bacon  first  |Wh 

*  pounded  the  princfples  of  indnctive  logic/ 

'  The  name  of  Mr  Senior  stands  so  high  in  this  branch  of 
poHtical  science^  that  no  one  ought  to  make  up  bis  mind  on 
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t])e  mUect  ia  qaeitioa  without  baviog  read  his  excellent  Letter 
to  Lord  Howic^,  published  in  1831.  To  the  sentiments  therein 
expressed  he  stiu  adheres  in  all  essential  points.  The  only 
modification  of  them  that  has  taken  place  in  the  interval  is  thus 
stated  by  himself : — *  In  that  Letter  I  protested  against  any  com« 
'  pulsory  provision  for  the  able-bodied  or  their  families.     The 

*  only  change  that  subsequent  experience  has  produced  in  my 
^  opinion  is,  that  I  now  believe  that  in  England,  or  in  any  other 
<  country  in  which  the  standard  of  subsistence  is  high,  a  provi- 
^  sion  for  the  able*bodied  in  strictly  managed  workhouses,  in 
'  which  their  condition  shall  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  indepen- 
^  dent  labourer,  may  be  safely  and  even  advantageously  made. 
^  But  aa  this  is  not  the  state  of  Ireland,  as  the  standard  of  sub* 
^  sistence  in  that  country  is  so  low  that  any  provision  which  the 
^  State  could  offer  must  be  superior,  as  far  as  physical  eomfort 
f  is  concerned,  to  that  obtained  by  the  independent  labourei^  this 

*  change  of  opinion  does  not  apply  to  that  country ;  and  I  am 
^  forced,  therefore,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  to  adhere  to 
^  that  Letter.'  This  clear  and  able  reasoner,  now  known,  we 
believe,  to  have  been  the  principal  author  of  the  English  Poor- 
Iaw  Report  (and,  therefore,  certainly  free  from  all  bias  against 
workhouses),  was  very  properly  applied  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  reference  to  the  views  of  the  Irish  Commissioners.  The 
above  passage  occurs  in  the  remarks  on  their  Report,  which  he, 
in  consequence,  submitted  to  Government. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  conclude  our  remarks.  The 
subject  is  one  of  such  a  character,  that,  whether  we  take  it  up 
or  lay  it  down,  we  do  so  with  a  heavy  heart  The  State  is 
now  apparently  about  to  undertake  the  maintenance  of  a  vast 
population  in  buildings  of  its  own.  The  able-bodied  will  hence- 
forward be  upon  its  hands.  This  is  made  a  debt  payable  on 
demand.  Ireland  is  a  country  where  pledges  are  expected  to  be 
redeemed ;  and  promises  are  not  easily  forgotten.  The  Govern- 
ment will  be  held  to  its  bargain ;  and  if  it  cannot  perform  its 
engagement  in  one  shape,  it  must  try  to  do  so  in  another.  In 
this  manner  a  fresh  round  will  probably  be  exemplified  of  vain 
endeavours  to  accomplish  that  which  the  best  authorities  have 
already  denounced  to  be  an  ^  impracticable  purpose,' — ^  a  condi- 
tion which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  law  to  fulfil.' 

If  our  impressions  be  well  founded,  the  workhouse  is  a  valu* 
able  instrument  for  enabling  a  wealthy,  but  highly-pauperised 
country,  to  shake  off  a  burden  which  had  better  never  have  been 
taken  up.  But  to  tamper  with  the  independence  of  the  poor  man 
by  an  offer  of  this  kind,  when  he  has  never  been  the  victim  of 
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impolitic  laws,  and  in  a  country  where  no  employment  is  waiting 
for  liim  out  of  doors,  is,  we  fear,  an  ill-judged  proceeding. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  not  one 
word  of  limitation  of  expense  is  contained  in  the  proposed  BilL 
The  Irish  representatives  cannot,  we  think,  discharge  their  duty 
discreetly  by  subjecting  their  constituents  to  any  impost  for  this 
purpose,  which  shall  not  be  both  specific  in  its  objects,  and  limit-, 
ed  in  its  amount.  Hitherto  they  seem  to  have  guarded  againsi 
neither  the  one  danger  nor  the  other,  in  their  zeal  to  benefit  their 
suffering  countrymen.  But  we  who  live  at  a  distance,  and  have  no 
personal  interest  in  the  question,  may  be  excused,  we  triist,  for 
warning  them  that  the  experience  of  other  nations  does  not  bear 
them  out  in  their  benevolent  hopes;  and  that  a  measure  brought 
forward  with  the  best  possible  intentions  now  threatens  Ireland,, 
in  the  name  of  humanity,  with  effects  more  fatal,  perhaps,  than 
any  which  the  Penal  Code  in  all  its  cruelty  could  inflict. 


Art,  X.- — An  Argument  for  more  of  the  Division  qfLabovjr  in 
Civil  Life  in  tim  Country,  Part  First,  in  which  the  Argument  is 
applied  to  Parliament.  By  William  Wickens.  8vo.  Lon- 
don: 1829. 

Tl^E  believe  that  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion  among 
^^  those  who  are  generally  termed  the  Reformers,  or  Libert 
party^  and  none  whatever  among  those  who,  regardless  of  any 
party  interests,  look  only  to  the  progress  of  improvement  in  our 
institutions,  upon  a  subject  which  must  needs  force  itself  on  tlie 
attention  of  the  Legislature  at  no  distant  day, — we  mean  the 
further  amendment  of  the  elective  system ;  and,  at  the  very 
least,  the  removal  of  the  serious  imperfections  which  experience; 
has  discovered  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  If  we  consider  for  a 
moment  the  results  of  the  late  election,  no  doubt  can  remain  as 
to  the  pernicious  tendency  of  some  parts  of  the  Bill ;  perhaps 
not  much  greater  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  extending  its  prin- 
ciple, and  coupling  it  with  other  measures  fitted  to  secure  freedom 
to  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

The  rate-paying  clauses  have  deprived  vast  numbers  of  their 
Vtytes.  The  necessity  of  a  yearly  registration  has  disfranchised 
a  still  larger  proportion.  Observe  only  how  these  parts  of  Ae 
machinery  work.  Persons  of  a  certain  station,  and  who  occupy 
themselves  with  political  matters  more  or  less,  at  ail  times  have 
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tbeir  attention  directed  to  the  steps  required  to  be  taken  for  en- 
titling them  to  vote  at  an  election,  come  when  it  may ;  they 
have  no  occupation  that  makes  the  attendance  a  loss  to  them ; 
or  they  can  afford  to  pay  agents  for  doing  what  is  required. 
But  a  poor  man  feels  little  interest  in  the  matter,  unless  on  the 
very  eve  of  a  contest;  and  the  steps  which  the  act  requires  him 
to  take,  bring  upon  him  some  little  loss  and  much  inconvenience. 
We  are  now  chiefly  speaking  of  the  registration ;  and  its  effect  is 
to  throw  the  whole  into  other  hands  than  those  of  the  voter ; — 
that  is  to  say,  to  give  certain  persons  of  large  means,  and  who 
can  afford  to  employ  numerous  agents,  the  control  of  that 
operation.  There  is  the  expense  almost  of  annual  election  con- 
tests, which  the  enemies  of  Parliamentary  Reform  used  always 
to  maintain  would  fall  heaviest  upon  the  popular  party,  and  in- 
crease the  influence  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  which  the  advocates 
of  Annual  Parliaments  never  doubted  would  produce  this  effect, 
unless  the  measures  recommended  by  them  embraced  some  effec- 
tual check  to  the  evil.  The  check  which  they  hoped  would  be 
effectual,  was  the  universal  extension  of  the  suiTrage ;  but  as 
most  men  seem  now  agreed  that  the  people  are  not  sufficiently 
instructed*  to  render  this  a  safe  measure,  and  as  it  may  reason- 
ably be  questioned  whether  it  would  wholly  remove  the  mis- 
chief complained  of,  some  other  remedy  must  be  sought ;  if  we 
would  not  leave  the  representation  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  wealthy  families  in  the  counties,  and  a  few  borough  jobbers 
in  all  the  smaller  towns.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  Reform  Asso- 
ciations can  counteract  the  efforts  of  men  who  And  their  interest 
and  gratification  in  spending  their  money  upon  keeping  up  an 
election  influence,  by  watching  the  registration  from  year  to  year. 
Tliese  Associations  will  here  and  there  succeed :  in  great  towns, 
and  even  in  a  few  contested  counties,  they  may  be  depended  on, 
at  least  while  excitement  prevails.  But  in  ordinary  towns,  and 
in  the  vast  majority  of  places,  such  voluntary  exertion  can  never 
make  head  against  the  long  purses  of  a  few  individuals,  the 
train  of  agents,  long  in  proportion  to  the  purse  that  pays  them. 
In  seasons  of  tranquillity  all  men — even  in  periods  of  a  more 
stirring  kind  most  men— are  disposed  to  mind  their  private  con- 


*  This  is  certainly  the  prevailing  opinion  now  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
if  any  part  of  the  people  are  more  ignorant  or  more  open  to  imposition 
than  the  present  electors  would  seem  to  have  been  considered  by  some 
of  the  candidates  at  the  late  contests,  when  they  called  upon  them  *  to 
*  support  Reform  because  the  Queen  was  for  it ;'  instead  of  asking  them 
to  support  the  Qaeen's  Ministers,  because  they  were  for  Reform, 
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^eems,  much  more  than  those  of  the  State.  A  few  only  are 
politicians  by  profession ;  and  of  these  the  richer  class  will  have 
most  of  their  supporters  registeredi  and  most  of  their  adversaries 
kept  back  by  frivolous  objections.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 
or  how  else  can  we  account  for  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  representation  since  1832?  We  were  of  the  number  of 
those  who  in  1835  supposed  that  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  two  years  was  owing  to  the  Tories  being  in  office  at  the 
dissolution ;  but  now  the  Liberal  party  has  dissolved,  and  with 
all  the  advantages  of  a  new  reign  and  a  friendly  courts  the 
returns  have,  we  fear,  been  somewhat  worse  than  before.  No- 
thing can  account  for  this  but  the  evil  operation  of  two  additional 
registrations. 

But  the 'Tories,  as  might  indeed  be  expected,  consider  this 
change  as  indicating  a  change  in  opinion  among  the  electors;  or 
what  is  technically  termed  a  ^reaction,'  We  will  admit  one 
change  to  have  taken  place,  rather  to  be  termed  action  than  re- 
action ; — we  believe  that  a  number  of  persons  have  come  forward 
who  had  before  been  cowed  by  the  triumph  of  the  Reformers, 
and  had  shrunk  back  from  a  hopeless  conflict.  But  we  main- 
tain that  there  have  been  no  indications  whatever  of  what 
*  reaction*  means,  if  it  means  any  thing,— namely  a  change 
of  opinion ; — a  falling  off  from  former  principles ; — a  decrease  in 
the  numbers  and  in  the  steadiness  of  those  Reformers  who  won 
the  day  in  1831  and  1832.  The  contests  in  the  great  towns, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions, — and  these  accounted  for  by  the  kind 
of  influence  exercised  over  the  freemen, — have  all  been  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Reform  candidates.  It  is  in  the  counties  and  the 
small  towns  that  any  defeat  has  been  sustained,  where  the  r^is- 
tration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  family  interests,  and  the  bui^h- 
jobbers,  and  where  the  voters  themselves,  or  Reform  Associa- 
tions, do  not  superintend  the  operation.  No  ingenuity  will 
suffice  to  explain  away  this  unquestioned  fact ;  or  account  for  a 
reaction  which,  like  the  Simoom  wind  of  the  East,  cannot^  cross 
the  threshold  of  a  city. 

It  is,  however,  contended  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question} 
that  another  reason  may  be  assumea  for  that  change  which  all 
Reformers  agree  in  regretting,  except,  indeed,  some  strange 
reasoners,  optimists,  who,  having  predicted  a  contrary  result,  and 
declared  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  cause,  now  dis- 
cover that  they  are  much  better  as  they  are,  and  that  we  ought 
to  rejoice  over  our  disappointment.  It  is  said  that  the  influence 
of  corruption  and  intimidation  has  produced  the  unfavourable 
*  returns.  That  these  have  been  used  extensively,  unsparingly,  in 
jnany  cases  successfully,  we  freely  admit;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  the 


boppd^n  duty  of  P^rU^iaeot  to  iaveitig^t^  ^v^  important  subjei;! 
thoroughly^  But  though  th^se  means  may  f^ccoi^ut  lor  a  parti 
they  will  not  ej^plain  tb^  whole  of  the  fact  \  for  surely  ther^ 
was  a  lavish  employment  of  the  same  undue  means  in  1835| 
when  backed  by  all  the  influence  of  the  Government,  enjoying 
the  hearty  support  of  a  friendly  coujt,  and  an  aristocracy  and  a 
hierarchy  equally  friendly  and  sanguine,  they  failed  to  produce 
the  same  effect  which  is  now  imputed  to  them^  when  e:certed  in 
opposition  to  a  Ministry  reinforced  by  the  accession  of  court 
favouTs-^^for  the  first  time  these  hundred  years  bestowed  upon 
Whigs ;— -a  Ministry  resisted,  as  might  therefore  be  expectedi  by 
disheartened  antagonists.  Whoever  doubts  the  exercise  of  undue 
influence  on  former  occasions,  would  do  well  to  read  the  admirable 
and  useful  compendium  of  the  evidence  before  the  Intimidation 
Committee,  for  which  the  country  is  indebted  to  Mr  T.  Martin, 
ao  old,  approved,  and  zealous  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  t^ 
It  is  needless  to  add,  that  those  Reformers  who  mainly  ascribe 
the  change  to  influence,  draw  from  it  a  new  argument  in  favour 
of  the  Ballot,  To  this  plan  we  are  well  known  to  have  enter- 
tained an  extreme  repugnance.  We  still  entertain  this  senti- 
ment ;  and  we  remain  of  opinion  that  the  expedient  in  question 
would  greatly  disappoint  those  who  expect  so  much  from  it,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  counties.  We  have,  however,  almost 
Qome  to  think  that  it  must  have  a  trial ;  because  the  evil  of  the 
present  system  is  so  crying,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to 
imagine  any  thing  more  desperate ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to 
refuse  the  remedy  propounded,  unless  he  ha^  some  cure  of  bis 
own  to  recommend.  But  as  the  Ballot  will  not,  especially  in  sm^H 
plaeest  prevent  corruption,  and  as  intimidation,  particularly  in 
counties,  but  to  a  certain  degree  in  towns  also,  will  continue  to  be 
exerted,  and  as  it  does  not  profess  to  furnish  a  remedy  for  the 
defects  in  the  registration,  but,  on  the  contrarv,  will  rather  make 
it  the  more  necessary  that  its  machinery  should  be  amended|  the 
legislature  cannot  be  suffered  to  shrink  from  the  imperative  duty 
of  providing  some  more  effectual  means  than  the  law  at  present 
gives  of  discovering  and  preventing  corruption,  and  of  facilitating 
regiatration.     Can  we  imagine  any  thing  more  scandalous  than 


*  We  make  little  account  of  the  argument  that  such  influence  was  used 
on  both  sides,  both  in  1885  and  at  the  late  election.  It  was  employed  far 
more  on  the  one  side  than  the  other.  To  be  sure  our  Irish  frieiids  and 
fellow-labourers  rather  resorted  to  an  odd  kind  of  topic,  when,  after  eom* 
phuning  of  the  Tories  for  using  such  means,  they  attacked  Mr  Rice  and 
others  for  refuiiog  to  dQ  so. 


ihat  it  should  be  as  notorious  to  all  the  world,  that  seats  in  Par-^ 
liament  are  obtained  by  bribing  the  electors,  as  it  used  to  be  that 
they  were  purchased  from  boroughmongers ;  and  yet  that  this  cor- 
ruption should  defy  the  law,  whilst  it  spreads  its  baleful  influence 
oyer  the  community,  to  the  deadly  contamination  of  public  morals, 
even  supposing  its  political  consequences  were  out  of  the  ques^ 
tion  ?  How  can  Farliament  answer  to  the  country  for  allowing 
a  day  to  pass  without  taking  the  steps  which  must  precede  any 
attempt  at  applying  an  efficacious  check  to  this  frightful  evil  ? 
An  investigation  must  be  undertaken,  not  in  a  few  cases,  but 
upon  an  enlarged  scale,  commensurate  with  the  mischief*  It 
must  be  a  real  and  searching,  as  well  as  an  extensive  enquiry. 
The  parties  which  divide,  and  which  occupy  the  Parliament  more 
than  the  country,  must  lay  their  account  with  the  public  eye 
being  fixed  watchfully  upon  their  proceedings  in  this  important 
matter.  The  suspicion  will  very  easily  be  raised,  if  any  slowness, 
any  reluctance,  any  disposition  to  quiet  or  to  compromise  be  per- 
ceived, that  all  are  to  blame  alike.  If  any  class  of  persons  re- 
sists a  proposition  to  enquire,  or — ^what  in  its  effects  comes  to 
exactly  the  same  thing — ^if  any  favour  the  easy  abandonment  of 
such  a  proposition,  all  men  beyond  the  immediate  influence  of 
party  intrigue  will  at  once  pronounce  that  enquiry  is  only  shunned 
because  it  is  feared. 

Although  we  are  fully  aware  that  such  a  proceeding  must  be  un- 
dertaken, and  must  prepare  the  way  for  legislative  measures,  yet 
we  have  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  remedy  which  can  alone  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  It  is  many  years  since  we  earnestly 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  our  southern  neighbours  the  ne- 
'cessity  of  adopting  an  institution  which  has  long  been  known  In 
ibis  country,  and  has  produced  the  happiest  effects  on  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice — we  mean  the  office  of  Public  ProskcutoIi; 
not  indeed  to  supersede  the  Grand  Jury,  but  to  act  with  that 
much  less  useful,  though  we  are  not  disposed  to  say  superfluous, 
body.  If  this  would  be  an  essential  improvement  in  the  gene- 
ral administration  of  the  Criminal  Law,  it  would  be  peculiarly 
beneficial  in  the  branch  to  which  we  are  now  adverting.  There, 
a  common  sense  of  delinquency,  in  which  all  parties  have  shared, 
though  probably  to  different  extents,  prevents  prosecution  by  a 
kind  of  tacit  compact*  Threats  are  held  out,  possibly  serious 
determinations  formed,  during  the  election,  and  especially  at  its 
closey  and  in  the  moment  of  disappointment,  to  bring  the  nefari- 
om  means  to  light  by  which  the  victory  has  been  obtained,  and 
'  dtttgthe  wrongdoers  to  punishment.  But  with  time  comes  rtrflee- 
tnm;  passiow  subsides,  and  prudence  rises  in  its  places  money 
has  been  lost  already,  and  more  expense  is  begrudged  ;  parties 
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BOt  iiostile^  or  friends  themselves  may  be  implicated  ;  means  of 
investigfation  are  wanting  to  private  individuals ;  informers  are 
reluctant  to  come  forward,  however  undaunted,  and  however  re- 
warded ;  and  somewhat  of  the  odium  attached  to  the  informer 
settles  upon  those  who  employ  him — but  only  those  private  indi* 
viduals  who  employ  him  to  support  a  personal  case — not  upon  a 
public  officer  acting  disinterestedly  in  the  discharge  of  an  official 
duty.  The  result  is  plainly  this,  that  no  evidence  is  obtained,  no 
proceedings  are  instituted,  by  individuals ;  and  yet  no  one  can 
doubt  that  a  Public  Prosecutor  could,  and  the  voice  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  Parliament  would  make  him  pursue  the  offenders,  if 
his  own  sense  of  duty  proved  an  inadequate  stimulus.  The  ap^ 
pointment  of  such  an  Officer  then,  for  general  purposes,  but  es- 
pecially for  this  province,  we  hold  to  be  the  effectual  remedy  for 
the  evil.  There  seems  no  reason  to  think  that  any  very  eotisi^ 
derable  alteration  in  the  Bribery  Laws  would  be  required  for  en* 
aUing  him  satisfactorily  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office. 

It  seems  equally  certain  that  the  care  of  registering  voters  should 
be  intrusted  to  another  Officer,  though  one  of  a  different  class, — one 
appointed  for  life ;  removed,  like  a  judge,  from  party  connexions  or 
political  pursuits ;  incapable  of  a  seat  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  removable  only  by  a  joint  address  of  the  two  Houses. 
It  would  be  quite  a  sufficient  security  against  his  partiality  iti 
omitting  to  claim  insertion  for  any  qualified  persons,  or  to  urge 
objections  against  any  not  qualified,  Jirst,  that  he  would  act  by 
himself  and  his  deputies,  in  the  face  of  the  country  and  respon- 
sible to  Parliament;  and,  secondly^  that  the  concurrent  right 
would  remain  to  others,  at  least  to  present  their  own  claims. 
Whether  or  not  the  right  now  enjoyed,  and  so  grossly  abused,  of 
urging  objections,  should  remain,  is  another  question*  *  If  it  is 
thongnt  unsafe  to  leave  this  exclusively  to  the  Registry  Office, 
at  iei^t  checks  might  be  devised,  by  means  of  costs,  to  obviate 
the  abuse  now  so  ju^ly  complained  of,  and  which  so  notoriously 
w<Mrks  to  the  disfranchisement  of  many,  and  the  grievous  vexation 
of  more. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  most  important  of  the  changes  which 
seem  to  be  required  in  the  Heform  Bill,  supposing  it  is  not 
thought  expedient  as  yet  to  depart  from,  or  extend  its  funda- 
mental principles.  Into  this  enquiry  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  en- 
ter on*  the  present  occasion  ;  but  there  remains  to  be  eoasidered  u 
subject  to  which  the  attention  of  Parliament  is  ui^gently  demand- 
ed, and  which  would  be  equally  pressing  though  all  the  iittprove- 
ments  had  been  carried  into  execution,  of  which  the  representa- 
tive system  admits ; — we  mean  the  manner  in  which  Business  is 
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transacted  in  the  two  Houses.     To  ttis  we  shortly  adverted  in 
our  last  Number ;  and  it  requires  a  further  consideration. 

The  work  of  Mr  Wickens,  now  before  US|  and  which  was  pub- 
lished several  years  ago,  but  has  not  attracted  the  notice  which 
it  merits,  exhibits  many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  if  it 
can  be  said  to  deserve  such  a  name  ;  and  we  take  the  liberty  of 
strongly  recommending  it  to  the  reader's  attention  ;  though  we 
cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  what  forms  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal objections  to  the  present  arrangement,  and  appears  to 
be  the  source  from  which  he  chiefly  deduces  the  delays,  the  con- 
fusion, the  blundering,  so  universally  and  so  justly  complained 
of, — ^namely,  members  having  other  business  beside  Legislation. 
We  do  not  perceive  how  any  body  of  mere  lawgivers  could  be 
collected  in  this  country  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  possess, 
from  their  acquirements  and  abilities,  the  public  confidence.  But 
in  other  respects  Mr  Wickens's  Tract  deserves  a  careful  perusal ; 
and,  independently  of  the  information  it  contains,  the  cleverness 
with  which  it  is  written,  and  which  enlivens  a  somewhat  dry  sub- 
jectj  will  amply  repay  the  time  bestowed  on  it.  We  are  content, 
however,  to  take  the  matter  up  without  going  beyond  facts 
quite  well  known  to  all  the  world.  It  has  lieen,  especially  for 
the  last  three  Sessions,  a  matter  of  universal  observation  that 
very  little  public  business  was  done — that  what  did  go  on  was 
ill  done — and  that  the  private  business  was  transacted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  subject  of  just  regret  that  any  was 
transacted  at  all. 

That  much  obstruction  has  been  offered  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  important  bills  which  had  passed  the  Commons,  is  undeniable. 
But  it  Aust  be  recollected  that  the  greater  part  of  these  were  de- 
layed till  the  end  of  the  Session  in  their  progress  through  the 
Lower  House^  into  which  they  had  been  almost  all  introduced, 
although  some  of  the  most  ixhportant  of  them  might  just  as  well 
have  originated  in  the  Upper.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Lords,  having  had  nothing  to  do  for  the  first  five  months  of  the 
Session,  except  judicial  business,  which  occupied  only  three  or 
four  of  their  number,  and  private  bills,  which  should  not  have 
occupied  many  more,  were  called  upon,  within  three  or  four  weeks, 
to  discuss  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance  and  difficulty  :  an 
exan^le  of  which  may  be  given  in  the  Imprisonment  for  Debt 
Bill, — ^a  complete  alteration  of  the  whole  law  of  debtor  and  credi- 
toi>  affecting  the  interests  of  every  member  of  the  community, — 
broii^t  up  from  the  Commons  so  late  in  the  Session  of  1835, 
that,  if  pas!(ed  at  all,  it  must  have  been  discussed  in  a  few  days 
at  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September.   Next  Session 
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it  was  introduced  in  the  Lords,  but  not  till  too  late  for  giving*  it' 
a  chance  of  passing  that  Session ;  and  last  Session,  instead  of 
being  introduced  in  the  Lords,  and  at  the  beginning,  when  there 
was  literally  nothing  for  their  Lordships  to  do,  it  was  again  be- 
gun in  the  Commons,  and  did  not  reach  the  Lords  till  the  Ses- 
sion was  about  to  close.  There  were  other  measures  to  which 
the  same  remark  is  applicable  in  different  degrees ;  namely,  that 
whatever  disposition  the  Lords  might  have  to  reject  them,  the- 
course  of  proceeding  in  them,  and  the  time  of  submitting  them  to 
that  body,  furnished  a  plausible  excuse  for  doing  easily  what,  in 
other  circumstances,  might  have  proved  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  prevented 
from  getting  through  public  business  by  the  attention  which  it 
bestows  upon  the  retitions  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  a 
most  reprehensible  and  wholly  unconstitutional  course  has  of  late 
been  pursued  with  regard  to  those  Petitions,  and  which  has  re- 
duced the  right  of  petitioning  to  a  mere  empty  form.  No  mem-' 
ber  is  suffered  to  do  more  than  state  the  name  of  the  place,  and 
in  a  sentence,  the  substance  of  the  prayer ;  and  all  discussion  of 
the  matter  is  stifled — all  that  discussion  to  which  must  be  ascribed 
every  success  gained  for  the  people  against  their  adversaries  in 
times  far  less  auspicious  to  popular  rights  and  to  the  progress  of 
improvement — all  is  now  stifled,  and  will  not  be  revived,  if  those 
times  should  ever  recur  when  our  choice  was  between  that  and  a 
general  convulsion.  There  might  be  less  cause  to  regret  this 
change  in  the  course  of  proceeding,  if  the  hours  gained  by  it  had 
been  turned  to  any  account.  But  the  history  of  these  Sessions 
has  been,  for  five  months,  endless  talk  and  absolute  inaction ;  for 
a  few  days,  hurried  disposal  of  things  ill  done,  and  an  interminable 
catalogue  of  things  left  undone.  Assuredly  matters  could  not 
have  been  worse  if  the  practice  on  Petitions  had  continued  in  its 
pristine  state. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  late  reiffn  the  House  of  Lords  took 
into  consideration  the  state  of  Parliamentary  business,  and  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  it,  upon  the  motion  of  Lord  Brougham, 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject. A  similar  Committee  was,  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion, 
appointed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  demise  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  early  close  of  the  Session,  prevented  the  Lords*  Com- 
mittee from  reporting  upon  the  public  business^  as  the  Cojo)- 
mittee  of  the  Commons  did.  But  the  Lords'  Committee  reported 
upon  the  subject  of  the  private  business,  which  in  the  Commons 
has  been  postponed ;  ana  as  their  Lordships,  following  the  recomr 
mendation  of  the  Report,  have  entirely  altered  the  whole  course 
of  their  proceedings  in  private  bills,  thus  introducing  one  of  the 
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greatest  ehaDg«8*  that  bas  ever  been  made  in  Parfiamentary  btisi^ 
ne^Sy  we  must  shortly  advert  to  the  nature  of  the  evil,  that  the 
reader  may  judge  of  the  urgency  of  the  case^  as  well  as  the  value 
of  the  remedy. 

The  amount  of  the  private  business  is  enormous.  Above  800 
private  bills  were  passed  in  the  five  years  ending  1836  ;  the  ave- 
rage being  161  yearly.  In  some  years  the  number  has  been 
much  greater ;  but  the  bills  were  less  important^  and  in  former 
times  much  less  contested.  In  tlie  Session  1792-3,  there  were 
above  200 ;  in  the  Session  1813-14,  298 ;  and  in  1825,  282,  many 
of  which  were  severely  contested.  Within  twelve  years,  no  less 
thoitt  278  Acts  have  passed  for  making  local  regulations  in  only 
45  towMs;  some  have  had,  during  tnat  short  period,  seven  ^or 
eight  Acts,  some  ten  or  twelve  ;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  twenty 
each ;  and  Liverpool  no  less  than  twenty-three,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  new  codes  of  law  per  annum.  The  number  of  printed 
folio  pages  in  which  this  mass  of  local  legislation  is  embodied 
amounts,  for  the  single  Session  of  1836,  to  upwards  of  9000  ;  the 
Weal  code  of  the  parish  of  Mary-le- Bonne  alone,  since  1795,  fills 
a  volume  of  480  pages. 

But  the  bulk  of  this  mass  is  by  far  its  least  important  pecu- 
liarity. The  subject-matter  of  it  is  of  a  truly  transcendent 
nature,-*-no  less  than  the  suspension,  in  particular  instances,  of  all 
the  established  and  general  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  powers  and  capacities,  of  disqualifications  and  prohibitions, 
of  proceedings  and  of  obstructions,  utterly  unknown  to  that  law ; 
repugnant  to  all  its  principles ;  injurious  in  the  highest  degree  if 
not  justified  by  peculiar  emergencies ;  and  altogether  intolerable 
unless  thfit  justification  is  complete.  Upon  the  circumstances  of 
each  individual  case  it  must  depend  whether  the  provisions  de- 
sired for  it  are  acts  of  spoliation  and  violence,  or  measures 
necessary  and  expedient  in  one  view,  and  thereby  justified  or 

Ealliated  by  their  accompanying  compensations.  Can  any  thing 
e  presented  to  the  mind  more  alarming  than  that  enquiries  and 
decisions  on  such  matters  as  these  shomd  be  undertaken  without 
the  most  perfect  deliberation ;  the  most  absolute  impartiality  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  to  transact  them ;  without  the  most  full 
aud  attentive  hearing  given  to  all  who  are  to  be  affected  by  them  ? 
A  jury  or  a  juryman  sitting  upon  the  most  easy  and  least  compli- 


*  We  happened  to  state,  in  alluding  in  onr  last  Number  (p.  274)  to  Lord 
Brougham's  motion,  *  that  nothing  had  been  done '  in  coasequence  of  it. 
The  above  details  sufiiciently  show  that  this  observation  proceeded  irom 
jnadvertency. 
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cated  ci»e,  and  of  the  smallest  value  to  the  parties^  wocdd  1>e 
the  scorn  and  wonder  of  his  age,  if  he  had  the  interest  of  a  far- 
thing in  the  question  at  issue — or  had  been  canvassed  for  his  de- 
cision by  either  party — or  if  he  pronounced  his  judgment  without 
having  heiird  both  sides.  How  is  it  in  the  much  nicer  and  more 
delicate  matter  of  Private  Law-making  ?  That  any  one  sits  in 
Committee  upon  bills  the  provisions  of  which  directly  affect  him- 
self, we  are  not  at  liberty  to  state ;  nor  are  we  authorized  to  assert 
that  the  members  flock  to  the  committee*  room  under  the  pressure 
of  a  canvass ;  nor  are  we  entitled  to  dwell  upon  many  other 
Uiings  which  have  been  said  touching  this  subject,  and  which 
are  not  quite  so  much  the  topic  of  universal  observation  and  un- 
cmtradicted  narrative.  But  that  the  members  of  Committee^ 
vote  upon  the  most  difficult,  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
contested  questions,  affecting  the  property,  and  the>]ghts  of  indi- 
viduals, without  having  heard  one  tittle  of  the  argument  or  the 
evidence,  we  are  authorized  to  affirm ;  because  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  printed  and  published  the  records  of  its  Committees  for 
the  last  session,  and  the  incredible  fact  there  stares  the  reader  of 
each  page  in  the  face.  We  give  one  or  two  examples.  Upon 
one  Railway  Bill  Committee,  there  sat,  or  were  supposed  to  sit 
(for  it  by  no  means  follows  they  were  there  during  half  the  meet- 
ing), from  40  to  48  members  during  the  first  six  days.  On  the 
seventh  day  71  attended,  and  a  division  took  place;  at  which 
there  were  present  at  least  between  20  and  30  who  had  only 
attended  partially,  or  not  at  all,  before  that  day.  Another  Com- 
mittee sat  for  fourteen  days ;  before  the  eleventh  there  was  no 
division,  and  the  attendance,  never  exceeding  17  or  18,  was 
sometimes  as  low  as  7  or  8 ;  but  on  the  day  of  division  there 
were  28  present,  of  whom  7  had  never  been  previously  seen  at 
all ;  and  on  the  divisions  which  took  place  that  and  the  three 
following  days,  the  numbers  ran  so  near  that  the  majority  was 
never  greater  than  one.  Again,  a  bill  was  in  Committee  for' 
fifty-five  days  of  the  Session  1836,  and,  being  lost,  was  intro' 
duced  in  the  next  Session,  when  the  Committee  sat  thirty-five 
days.  The  numbers  who  attended  were  at  first  from  10  to  14  ; 
then  24  to  26;  but  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  they  rose  from  26 
to  53,  and  a  division  took  place  :  the  next  day  they  fell  again  f  o 
27f  and  on  the  last  day  of  all  they  mounted  to  43,  when  the 
final  decision  was  come  to.  That  the  same  kind  of  proceeding 
has  long  been  habitual  also  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  repeatedly 
stated,  and  not  denied  by  their  Lordships,  though  the  abuses  ge- 
nerally are  believed  to  have  reached  a  greater  height  in  the  other 
house* 

For  this  crying  evil,  as  well  as  for  the  endless  delay  and  vm.* 
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bounded  expense  to  parties^  which  arise  from  the  constitution  o( 
open  Committees^  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Lords  upon 
the  Report  above  referred  to,  have  provided  a  remedy,  perhaps 
as  effectual  as  the  House  itself  could  devise,  without  any  legisla^ 
tive  measures.  Transferring  the  private  business  wholly  from 
Parliament  would  be  the  best  corrective.  Next  to  that,  a  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Two  Houses,  sitting  under  the  direction  of  a 
professional  adviser,  as  was  proposed  in  the  Bribery  Bill  of  1834» 
which  passed  the  Lords  and  was  postponed  by  the  Commons. 
Either  of  these  plans  would  have  required  an  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  it  is  certainly  expedient  to  try  what  can  be  effected  by  the 
reforms  which  each  House  has  the  honour  of  making  in  its  own 
proceedings.  The  Lords  have,  it  must  be  allowed,  made  one 
which  cannot  be  accused  of  being  scanty ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
comes  within  the  description  of  a  sweeping  measure.  All  open 
Committees  on  opposed  private  bills  are  abolished.  In  their  room 
are  substituted  select  Committees  of  five  members ;  and  these  are 
in  each  case  to  be  chosen  by  a  committee  of  five,  whom  the 
House  is  to  name  for  the  purpose  of  executing  that  most  import- 
ant though  somewhat  delicate  office.  Persons  who  have  any 
kind  of  interest  in  the  matter  are  exempted ;  which  of  course 
means  precluded,  from  attending.  Attendance  of  the  selected  is 
compulsory.  Each  committee  is  to  sit  from  eleven  till  four  daily, 
and  not  to  adjourn  sooner  without  immediately  reporting  to  the 
House;  nor  to  adjourn  over  any  day  but  Sunday,  Christmas,  and 
Good  Friday,  without  leave.  Finally,  no  meniber  is  to  absent  him- 
self from  any  part  of  the  Committee's  proceedings  without  special 
leave  of  the  House.  That  some  such  reform  will  be  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  soon  as  the  New  Parliament  meets^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  To  question  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
But  the  principal  object  of  the  foregoing  statement  has  been  to 
bring  the  whole  matter  before  the  present  House  of  Commons ; 
ill  case  there  should  be  any  continuance  of  the  feeling  which  was 
supposed  to  prevail  with  many  in  the  last, — a  reluctance  to  part 
with  the  power  of  serving  local  interests,  which,  give  it  what 
name  we  may,  resolves  itself  into  a  hankering  after  the  opportu- 
nity of  jobbing  for  election  purposes. 

One  remark,  we  are  quite  sensible,  may  be  made  upon  some  of 
the  reform§  treated  of  in  this  article.  It  will  be  said  that  we  are  re- 
commending large  changes,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  favour  of  liberpJ 
principles,  at  a  time  when  the  opponents  of  reform  have  increased 
their  Parliamentary  force.  We  make  answer,  that  if  auch  considen^ 
tions  had  weighed  during  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Sill,  neither  that  nor  any  other  improvement  would 
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have  been  made  in  our  institutions ;  and  we  were  as  strenuous  in 
urging  the  necessity  of  the  various  Reform  propositions  which  are 
now  the  law,  during  tho8«  thirty  years,  while  things  looked  far  more 
hopeleM  for  the  cause  than  we  trust  they  ever  will  look  again. 
We  are  not  to  be  disheartened  by  large  minorities  after  struggling 
so  long  against  large  mdorities ;  we  appeal  to  the  country  if  its 
representatives  are  slack  m  discharging  their  duty ;  but  we  address 
ourselves  to  those  representatives  m  the  first  instance,  and,  above 
all,  to  those  who  framed  and  to  those  who  carried  the  Reform  Bill. 
Let  them  be  assured  of  this^  that  unless  such  amendments  be  made 
in  it  as  shall  enable  the  people  to  obtain  a  real  representation  of 
their  opinions  and  wishes — a  body  that  will  not  thwart  them  or 
oppress  them — they  are  worse  than  they  were  before  it  passed.  For 
there  is  no  longer  a  Rotten  Borough  Parliament,  which  had  for 
the  most  part  no  constituents,  and  could  not  venture  upon  mea- 
sures vehemently  opposed  within  doors,  if  the  resistance  was 
backed  by  the  people  at  large.  A  body  which  is  just  popular 
enough  in  its  origin,— just  elected  by  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
it  appear  a  free  and  full  representation  of  the  whole  community, 
M  ithout  in  reality  deserving  that  title,  if  it  shall  at  any  time^  and 
by  however  narrow  a  majority,  give  way  to  undue  influence,  and 
join  the  Court  or  the  Aristocracy  against  the  people,  will  be 
found  a  far  more  dangerous  tool  in  the  hands  of  power  than  the 
Borough  Parliament  which  it  has  supplanted. 
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^HE  question,  now  so  mueli  debated,  as  to  the  improvemeut 
-'-     allesed  to  liave  taken  place  of  late,  in  the  moral  condition 
of  the  Irish  people,  is  one,  upon  which  every  Englishman  ought 
to  take  pains  to  form  a  sound  opinion,  in  proportion  as  he  sees 
the  manner  in  wbicli  facts  are   more   than  ever  distorted,  by 
the  heats  of  party.     He -should  make  an  effort  to  lay  aside  for  a 
moment  the  prejudices  which   party  connexion  or  party  mis- 
statements may  have  created, — to  disentangle  himself  from  th«  net 
of  newspaper  assertions,  and  contradictions,  every  day  traversiitg 
each  other,— and  j  udge  for  himself,  upon  examination  of  authentic 
evidence]  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  alleged  improvemeot, 
as  well  as  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  that  particular  policy 
to  which  it  is  attributed.    If  a  generous  man,  lie  must  exult  over 
the  decrease  ofoutrage  and  disturbance, — the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tton  and  peace,  amongst  his  fellow  creatures;  but  if  only  oon- 
cerned  with  the  immediate  benefit  of  his  own  country — he  ranst 
still  rejoice  according  as  he  perceives  the  great  interest  which 
England  has  in  the  welfare  of  Irehind.     Without  entering  into 
questions  of  commerce  or  trade — of  mutual  benefit  tn  peace  or 
:e  in  war — estimated  by  the  fact,  that  the  popula- 
now  exceeds  a  third  of  that  of  the  whole  United 
nust  see,  both  in  the  aspect  of  political  parties^  as 
late  political  events,  convincing  proofs  of  the 
a  reciprocity  of  interest  is  at  least  generally  fell 
rill  recollect  too  that  it  is  to  one  memoraUe  Iiish 
orly  treated,  that  we  must  chieSy  ascribe  the  steady 
liber^  party  which  is  now  in  the  ascendant,  but 
lot  for  tne  vigour,  from  time  to  time  dmvedlo  it 
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from  lliEt  fertilizing  source,  mi^ht  not  even  yet  have  attained  its 
present  lofty  position.  Nor  can  ue  fail  to  discover,  in  the  successive 
fall  of  cabinet  after  cabinet,  on  that  and  other  Irish  questions,  a 
further  indication  of  the  great  influence  which  Ireland,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  is  likely  to  possess  in  future  over  the  national 
affairs — an  influence  which  may  even  determine  the  principles  on 
which  the  whole  Government  of  the  country  is  to  be  permanently 
carried  on.  In  proportion  as  he  discerns  the  magnitude  of  Eng* 
land's  interest,  and  Ireland's  influence,  must  he  see  the  policy  of 
rendering  the  one  as  available,  the  other  as  salutary  as  possible. 
*  The  two  countries  are  in  fact  now  so  closely  connected,  that 
the  condition,  no  less  than  the  temper  of  the  one,  must  sensibly 
affect  the  condition  and  temper  of  the  other.  The  same  llfeblood 
circulates  in  both.  The  same  pursuits — the  same  hopes  and  fears, 
or  nearly  so,  actuate  both.  For  our  part  we  rejoice  that  it  is  so ; 
because  we  are  confident  that  those  political  principles  will 
triomph  which  are  to  render  Ireland  a  blessinc^  rather  than  a 
corse  to  England — a  source  of  strength  from  the  voluntary  oo- 
operation  of  attached  fellow-subjects — of  profit,  from  the  erowth, 
not  the  destruction,  of  those  wants,  which  belong  to  wesuth  and 
prosperity. 

That  there  exists  in  Ireland  a  very  large  amount  of  criminal 
offefices-^^more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe — is 
not  denied.  It  would  indeed  be  impossible  to  have  eradicated  in 
a  few  short  years,  that  which  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  cen- 
tories.  The  Tories  would  even  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  crimes 
of  all  kinds  are  still  as  prevalent  as  in  their  time.  An  admis- 
fiMn  of  the  contrary  would  attribute  merit  to  Lord  Mulgrave ; 
and  this  Aey  never  will  concede,  though  they  can  only  withhold 
it,  at  an  enormous  deduction  from  their  candour  and  consistency. 
Ikit  that  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place,  is  a  very  simple 
fact,  which  we  could  at  once  dismiss,  were  it  not  advisable  to 
devote  some  previous  consideration  to  the  general  features  of  that 
dark  system  oy  which  outrage  and  disturbance  have  been  pro* 
nM^ed,  and  of  that  more  enlightened  policy  under  which,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  they  have  been  so  much  diminished.  * 

It  is  the  more  important  to  do  so,  since  the  language  of 
the  present  Tories,  as  well  as  their  conduct  respecting  the  Irish 
Corporation  Bill,  has  completely  identified  their  views  with  those 
of  tneir  predecessors  in  times  past.  The  very  same  design  be- 
trays itself  noW)  which  prevailed  centuries  ago,  and  which  hais 
ever  characterised  the  treatment  of  Ireland.  When  Lord  Lynd- 
bwrtt,  acting  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Tory  party,  with  a  strange 
iorgetfttlness  of  himself,  pronounced  the  Irish  to  be  aliens,  In  aH 
tb^  resfMcts  which  are  usually  ties,  of  union  between  nations, 
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#n4  v»p(m  that  ground  iirg?4  tb^  reftml  to  t^offi  of  a  mfi^uci^ 
fimilar  to  tM  granted  to  their  English  aod  $<Mtcb  fallow  aub>. 
jecti^  ho  did  no  more  than  re-eoho  tl^  languafe,  and  epfovoe  the 
sentiments  of  those  ancient  statutes  by  which  the  Jr^h  people 
are  designated  aliens  *by  whiqh  reference  is  made  tq  English 
reb^  but  Irish  euemUi — and  all  the  interests  of  Ireland  legisbted 
for,  as  if  wholly  foreign  tp  those  of  England.  There  is  a  very 
striking  coinciaence,  too,  between  the  language  of  the  Tory 
leader  and  that  of  James  J.9  who,  when  the  Catholics  oom^ 
plained  of  his  suddenly  sinking  them  into  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  (he  creation  of  forty  new  boroughs,  bad 
the  boldness  to  tell  them  that  the^  were  ^  a  body  witluMU  a 
^  head :  you  would  be  afraid,'  he  said,  ^  to  meet  such  a  body  in 

<  the  streets ;  a  body  without  a  head  to  speak  I  Nay,  half  a 
*  body  •  •  •  what  a  monster  was  this  ...  a  very  bugi>ear !  '-^ 
And  again,  alluding  to  the  creation  of  boroughs, — ^  you  that  ore 

<  of  a  contrary  opinion  must  not  look  to  be  law-rmakers ;  you  are 
^  Ifut  hai/su^ectSi  and  should  have  btd  haff  privileges  /' 

Such  was  the  quaint  and  insolent  language  of  this  despotic 
pedant  to  his  Catholic  subjects  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
the  same  in  purpose  was  that  addressed  by  the  organ  of  the 
Tories  to  the  Irish  nation  in  the  nineteenth  oenturya-^r^long  after 
it  bad  been  received  into  perpetual  union  with  England  as  one 
country,  and  after  the  boldest  man  of  the  age  had  redred  before 
that  same  headless  portion  of  it  at  broad  noonday  I 

This  historical  parallel,  when  taken  in  oonoe^on  with  the 
avowed  principles  on  which  so  many  other  members  of  the  same 
partv  also  attempted  to  justify  their  rejection  of  every  measyve 
destined  for  the  equal  treatment  of  Ireland,  at  onoe  shows  that 
the  present  designs  of  Toryism  are  identical  with  its  past  prac- 
tices. There  cannot,  indeed,  be  a  doubt  but  that,  were  the 
opportunity  favourable,  the  action  would  be  still  farther  suited 
to  the  word;  that  the  retrograde  tendency  which  showed  iUelf 
partially  in  I8S4,  in  a  return  to  the  Orange  system,  would  be 
followed  again  to  the  full  length ;  and  that  tne  feeling  which 
dictated  the  worst  policy  of  England  in  times  past  would  dictate 
its  eontinuance  in  time  to  come.  Let  us  now  see  what  that 
system  was,  for  the  revival  of  which  the  Tories  evince  so  much 
longing. 

England  had  but  one  otyect  in  view  r—  the  total  subjection, 
the  commercial  annihilation  of  Ireland.  For  the  attainmeat  of 
this,  all  the  constitutional  laws,  the  whole  spirit  of  governiMnt 
in  the  latter,  were  peculiarly  designed.  For  this  it  was  that  an 
attempt  was  first  made  to-  disqualify  the  Irish  for  equality,-  by 
refusing  them  the  privileges  of  the  English ;  and  then,  as  cir- 
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iWn«ittnoe$  qbooged)  to  oppose  the  nftturftl  growth  of  Irelfmd'^ 
strenffth  by  the  concentrated  force  of  a  small  party.  Neither 
the  oDJect  nor  the  means  were  ever  defended  on  principles  of 
justice.  The  end  was  deemed  expedient,  and  was  supposed  to 
justify  the  mode  by  which  it  was  reached.  The  expression  was^^ 
that  the  conauest  was  to  be  completed — not,  indeed,  a  conquest 
in  the  original  sense  of  acquisition  alone,  but  in  that  of  violence 
a^d  spoliation  also !  Instead  of  seeing  that  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland  would  best  serve  the  interest  of  England,  were  it  only  as 
increasing  the  market  for  her  manufactures,  it  was  thought  best 
to  crush  her  as  a  rival,  and  deliver  her  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  as 
a  slare,  to  those  whose  assistance  was  requisite  for  effectinfi;  this 
stem  purpose^  But  is  it  not  strange  that,  when  that  which  was 
once  the  primary  object  had — by  the  union  and  the  abolition  of 
all  commercial  differences — ceased  to  be  any  object  with  Eng- 
land, there  should  be  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  Englishmen, 
to  retain  the  system  which  .had  produced  so  much  evil — to  keep 
in  movement,  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  band  of  Irish,  that  ma- 
chinery which  was  originally  designed  for  the  advantage  of 
England  alone  ?  Nothing  could  have  been  more  short-sighted 
than  this  wretched  policy.  One  of  an  opposite  kind  had  mark- 
ed the  progress  of  Conquest  from  the  East.  The  Romans  in- 
variably gave  their  institutions  to  the  Vanquished.  The  Con- 
queror governed  the  Normans  and  English  under  one  law.  The 
lame  principle  was  adopted  by  Edward  in  the  reduction  of 
Wales.  But  here  the  rule  of  strength  was  alone  laid  down  for 
the  reduction  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  were  then,  as  now,  looked 
vpon  as  unfit  for  British  institutions,  and  removed  as  aUen$  be- 
yond the  influence  of  British  law.  So  far  from  the  Irish  being 
unwilling  to  have  the  English  laws,  they  even  sought  to  purchase 
them.  Edward  I.  consented  to  a  proposal  of  this  kind,  ^  JProvided 
^  always,'  to  use  the  words  of  his  reply,  ^  that  the  general  consent 

<  of 'our  people,  or  at  least  of  the  premtes  and  nobles  Of  that  land 

<  well  affected  towards  us,  shall  uniformly  concur  in  their  behalf.* 
*  But  the  great  Lords  of  Ireland,'  says  Sir  John  Davies,  *  had 
^  informed  the  King  that  the  Irish  might  not  be  naturalized, 
'  without  damage  and  prejudice,  to  themselves  and  the  Crown.'  "^ 
Many  are  the  subsequent  instances,  too,  that  might  be  adduced 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries,  of  like  attempts,  simi- 

-  larly  frustrated,  by  those  whose  selfish  interest  it  was  to  make 
the  Irish  appear  disqualified  for  liberal  or  civilized  institutions. 
So  early  do  we  observe  the  growth  of  that  mischievous  ascend- 
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ancy,  which  even  still  finds  its  apol(^ists  in  many  great  Lords 
and  Prelates  of  our  time. 

Davies's  remarks  as  to  the  practical  effects  of  oppression  on 
the  Irish  character  are  striking :     *  This  oppression,'  says  he, 

*  did,  of  force  and  necessity,  make  the  Irish  a  crafty  people ;  for 

*  such  as  are  oppressed  and  live  in  slavery  are  ever  put  to  their 
^  shifts — Ingenium  mala  scepe  moverit — and,  therefore,  in  the  old 
^  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  bond-slave  doth  always 
^  act  the  cunning  and  crafty  part.      Besides,  all  the  common 

*  people  have  a  whining  tone  or  accent  in  their  speech,  as  if 
^  they  did  still  smart  or  suffer  some  oppression.     And  this  idle- 

*  ness,  together  with  the  fear  of  imminent  mischiefs,  which  did 
'  continually  hang  over  their  heads,  have  been  the  cause  that 

*  the  Irish  were  ever  the  most  inquisitive  people  after  news  of 

*  any  nation  in  the  world ;  as  St  Paul  made  observation  on  the 

*  people  of  Athens,  that  they  were  an  idle  people,  and  did  no- 

*  thing  but  learn  and  tell  news.'  * 

When  Sir  John  Davies  thus  pointed  out  the  evil  of  treating 
Ireland  on  a  different  plan  from  England,  and  rejoiced  over  the 
change  of  system  which  had  been  accomplishea  after  James  I. 
came  to  the  throne,  he  little  thought  that  that  change  would, 
as  to  its  expected  effects,  prove  but  a  nominal  one ;  that  the 
same  spirit  would  continue  in  a  new  shape  ;  and  that,  the  origi- 
nal intent  remaining  unaltered,  analogous  means  would  be  used 
for  its  attainment.  Hence,  when  the  Parliament  had  been  par- 
alysed by  the  creation  of  forty  boroughs — when  the  country  had 
been  scourged  by  successive  confiscations — when  every  act  of 
violence  hacl  been  tried,  and  the  growing  sympathy  between  the 
new  race  of  proprietors  and  the  nation  at  large  rendered  its  sub- 
jection a  task  of  increasing  difficulty,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
notable  expedient  of  placing  all  the  power  and  emoluments  of 
office  in  a  small  English  party.  Primate  Boulter — a  man  who, 
in  the  days  of  Popery,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  hat  of  a 
Cardinal — was  selected  as  the  instrument  for  carrying  this  new 
scheme  into  effect.  The  anxiety  with  which  he  watched  the 
growth  of  national  union  is  curiously  exemplified  in  one  of  his 
letters  relating  to  Wood's  patent.     He  says,  *  I  find  by  my  own 

*  and  other  enquiries,  that  the  people  of  every  religion,  country, 
'  and  party  here  are  alike  set  against  Wood's  halfpence,  and  that 

*  their  agreement  in  this  has  had  a  most  unhappy  mfluence  on  the 

*  state  of  this  nation,  by  bringing  on  intimacies  between  Papists 

*  and  Jacobites  and  Whigs,  who  before  had  no  correspondence 

*  with  them/ 
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It  was  with  a  view  to  damp  this  lend^ioy  to  union  tbat  the 
Irish  Lords  Justices,  of  whom  Boulter  was  one,  had  the  iQean- 
oess  to  suppress  the  loyal  petition  of  the  Catholics,  intrusted  to 
them  to  forward  to  George  II.  on  his  acces&^on ;  and  that  the 
Goveriunent,  some  time  after,  had  the  boldness  to  annihilate,  at 
one  blow,  four-lifths  of  the  constituency  of  Ireland,  by,  disfran- 
chising^ iJxe  whole  Catholic  body.  The  latter  waes  effected  by 
a^  amendment  made,  without  notice  or  debate,  in  a  Bill,  very 
ha^;mle9sly  entitled — ^for  the  regulation  of  elections  of  members  of 
Barliament  ;^-an  apt  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  Irish  affairs 
were  transacted ;  and,  in  more  respects  than  one,  a  parallel  to  a 
laAe  occasion)  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  convert  a  Bill  for 
the^b^ter  regulation  of  those  very  institutions  which  ^  the 
^  wisdom  of  our  ancestors'  deemed  so  good  for  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  into  one  for  their  total  abolition ! 

This  disfranchisement  of  the  Catholics  completed  that  penal 
code,  upon  the  evil  consequences  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written.  It  will  be  suiBcient  for  our  present  purpose  to  point 
out  that. it  was  never  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
nieans  of  upl^olding  that  party  by  which  Ireland  was  to  be  kept 
in  sobjectiooa  to  England.  The  support  of  religion  was  not  one  of 
its  phjectis.  Our  ancestors — ^men  wise  in  tbeir  generation — never 
professed  to  understand  how  the  temporal  blessings  of  life  could 
mvich  influence  or  promote  their  spiritual  welfare.  But,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  the  relation  of  the  two  parties  was  rather 
that  of  the  Court  and  Country  parties  in  England,  than  of  the 
modern  Protestant  and  Catholic  parties  in  Ireland.  The  former 
did  not  become:  religious,  even  in  name,  until  there  was  a  tempo- 
ral purpose  to  be  secured — until  its  own  growing  strength  ren- 
dered it  advisable,  for  the  purposes  of  England,  to  set  the  one 
persuasion  against  the  other ;  and  thus  prevent  eaqh  from  obeying 
those  natural  laws  of  affinity  which,  according  as  the  ties  of  Eng- 
lish connexion  grew  weak,  would  soon  have  consolidated  them 
into  one — too  strong,  perhaps,  to  submit  to  degradation.  The 
rigour  of  the  penal  laws  soon  effected  the  wishecUfor  differences  ; 
and  as  the  Court  party  became  less  and  less  English,  it  became 
more  and  more  sectarian. 

Thus  came  into  being  the  memorable  system  of  *  Protestant 
*  Asoendency' — originally  design^  for  the  suppression  of  Irish 
►Bp&peritVT-proposed  to  be  continued  for  the  opposite  purpose ; 
>r  it  is  liardly  to  be  supposed  that  those  vho  call  tnemselves 
^rotestants  would,  like  the  Spanish  Inquisitors,  make  the  body 
suffer  for  the  good  of  the  soul  1  But  as  there  was  no  religious 
motive  in  its  establishment,  Primate  Boulter— good,  easy  man 
■i-^bctrayed  none.    Aff  it  was  a  mere  name  designed  for  the  oon- 
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ceabneat  of  iti  trife  natiirf — the  aseendeno^  of  dtniiens  over 
alieiMk-^of  the  EngUsh  party  over  the  Irish  kiatioii^-'-My  even  at  the. 
praseat  moment^  except  with  Bome  few  blind  zealots^  whose  ohttrw 
ity  to  others  varks  inversely  as  their  prayere  for  mercy  to  them- 
selves, the  whole  raesuunff  is  in  the  itdfstamiive,  *  Ascendency/ 
indeed)  implies  political  dominion  and  political  subjection,  bufc 
no  more.  The  adjective  is  merely  expletive.  It  espressos,  in«- 
deed,  what  was  once  the  necessary  qualifieation  for  office  and 
favour ;  but  as  to  its  representing  any  interest  of  religion,«^ttiy 
thing  more  than  a  vagfue  dissent  from  otiiers,  and  what  Buxli^ 
calls  a  <  theological  hostility'  to  Catholic6,-*~it  is  with  most  as 
empty  a  sound  as  with  a  noted  Orangeman,  who  understood  the 
religion  he  professed  so  well,  as  to  argue  publicly  and  seriously, 
that  that  of  the  Church  of  !l^gland  was  the  most  tolerant  in  the 
world, — inasmuch  as  the  Liturgy  enjoii^d  a  prayer  for  ^  the  g^d 
^  estate  of  the  Catholic  Church ' — a  prayer  for  the  leligion  to 
which  it  is  opposed  I 

The  evils  entailed  upon  Ireland  were  of  the  very  worst  kind* 
We  see  them  in  the  backward  state  of  civilisation,  compared  with 
what  would  have  resulted  from  a  mine  encouraging  system.  We 
see  them  in  the  poverty  and  turbulence  of  the  peasantry — ^in  their 
want  of  respect  for  the  law — ^in  their  improvidence  and  redLlessness 
of  life'^— in  the  {prevalence  of  religious  animosity — and,  above  all,  in 
that  political  temper,  which  has  been  the  effect  of  the  false  positioa 
in  which  the  Government  and  the  physical  strength  of  the  nation 
have  been  so  long  placed  with  regard  to  each  otner,  and  which  is 
only  now  beginning  to  change  under  the  influence  of  a  better 
system*  In  nothing,  perhaps,  could  we  find  sueh  a  dear  illus^ 
tration  of  the  evils  resulting  from  this  wretched  feding  as  in  the 
foot,  that  no  measure  in  favour  of  any  public  interest  was  ever 
g^ven  to  Ireluid,  during  the  reign  of  tiiat  policy,  except  as  a  con* 
cession  to  the  fears  of  England.  This  was  the  natural  effect  of 
the  derangement  of  the  whole  political  and  social  system.  The 
fonotions  of  the  people  and  of  the  Govemmoit  were  totally  at 
Variance,  instead  of  conspiring  to  the  same  ^id.  That  which  was 
the  proper  object  df  both  was  forbidden.  And  hence  it  happened 
that  Ireland's  wrongs  all  arose  from  England's  security-^er 
gains  irom  England's  alarms^  Her  progress  in  improvement — so 
irregular,  so  peculiar — has  been,  in  some  respects,  like  what  tra- 
vellers tell  us  as  to  the  motions  of  the  Sloth,  which  is  poweriess 
in  a  season  of  calm,  but  whid,  when  the  wind  blows,  and  the 
oaks  bend  and  meet,  actively  pmrsues  its  way  from  tree  to  tree^ 
Even  BO  has  it  been  with  Ireland.  The  season  of  an  English 
panic  has  ever  been  her  time  of  profit*  From  the  first  relaxation 
of  the  penal  laws  agahnt  the  Itish  Dissenteiis,  i^oii  the  af^ieai^ 
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ance  of  die  Sootch  Presbvttriftns  in  arms  in  1715|  down  to  di« 
final  abortion  t^  the  whole  penal  code  in  18S9^  eadi  change  of 
its  objects,  each  succeMire  mitigation  of  its  severttieti  has  been 
the  eonsequence  of  England's  alarma.  Sootkuad'-^^America-**^ 
France,  have  each  in  their  turn  awed  her  into  doing  justice  to  the 
Irish.  It  was  the  fear  of  the  arms  of  the  PSretraderi  in  1745, 
tlmt  induced  her  to  tantalise  them  itn  a  moment — until  the  victory 
at  Culloden«-^with  the  more  mild  and  impartial  administration  of 
Lord  Chesterfield.  It  was  the  i^rehension  of  American  influ- 
ence, and  the  arms  of  the  Volunteers,  which  compelled  her  to 
yield  up  independence  and  iree  trade,  and  restore  the  Catholic 
fmnchise.  It  was  the  feai^  of  revolutionary  France  which  induced 
b^  again  to  tantalize  Ireland  with  the  conciliatory  government 
of  Lgto  FJtzwilliam,  and  prompted  Mr  Pitt  to  ooMole  with  the 
Irish  peasantry  upon  the  great  practical  grievance  of  tithes  1 
It  was  the  fear  of  those  dangers  which  tlmatened  Ekigkad  in 
every  season  of  rebellicfu  or  of  war  that  suggested  the  union  of 
ilw  two  cofttntries ;  the  original  object  being  plainly  the  security 
of  England  rather  than  the  benefit  of  Irelaad.  Finally^  the  Act 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  a  concession  to  the  strength  of 
Ireland  herself.  He  who  dreaded  not.the  whole  power  io£  France^ 
yielded  to  fear  what  had  been  refttsed  to  justice* 

The  injury  which  attends  this  mode  of  government  is  not  to 
be  told^  It  spoils  the  public  temper;  teaches  the  people  the  arts 
and  advantages  of  agitation;  establishes  rivalry  where  there 
should  only  be  emulation  ;  fishes  resentment  where  there  should 
be  generosity,  insoknoe  wh^e  there  would  be  gratitude ;  and  tM 
it  is  said  that  mercy  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  receivesi 
so  amy  we  say  of  concessions  to  fear  that  they  demoralise  both 
tlK  giver  and  the  receiver.  In  truth,  theie  is  no  faculty  of  the 
)iublie  mind  winch  it  dott  not  injure.  J^rineiplss  of  fear  are 
notoriously  the  very  worst  on  which  government  can  be  carried 
on^  whether  the  frar  exists  in  the  suJbjeot,*^as  under  a  military 
despotism ;  or  in  the  ruling  power,«^aB  in  the  case  of  Ireland  in 
times  pset» 

The  measures  themselves,  too,  never  equal  expectation.  Upon 
complaint  in  regsurd  to  those  passed  in  thedays  of  Grattcm,  he 
made  this  memoimble  remark.  ^  These  measures  were  ooncimsions 
^  to  olamoor,'  says  the  Minister,  ^  and  it  is  because  they  were  felt 
'  by  the  Minister  to  be  concessions  to  clamour,  that  tlwy  were  in 
^  execution  inadequate,  in  effect  unsatisfactory,  and  in  process  of 
^  time  were  evaded  and  eluded.'  In  such  cases,  the  re^^ction  of 
feeling  which  succeeds  the  concession,  prevents  the  measure  from 
being  carried  out  at  once  to  its  intended  objects ;  or  the  droum- 
itati^  have  eiianged,  whilst  the  oonccMiisn  \m  been  delayed. 
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What  an  alteratton,  for  example,  took  plaee  in  the  strength,  the 
views,  the  expectations,  of  the  Catholic  body  whilst  emancipation 
Was  under  discussion !  The  weak  had  become  powerful ;  and  that 
which  was  denied  as  an  indulgence  in  youth  was  claimed  as  the 
indisputable  right  of  manhood. 

Another  inevitable  consequence  of  this  policy  is  the  system  of 
^itation,  and  the  political  machinery  which  it  brings  into  use.  The 
English  Constitution  recognises  the  right  of  the  subject  to  peti- 
tion— of  Parliament  to  act.  The  intended  action  of  the  people  is 
through  the  Legislature.  But,  in  Ireland,  a  deviation  from  this 
principle  has  necessarily  taken  place.  Here  the  action  of  the 
people  has  been  chiefly  upon  the  Legislature,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  public  bodies  of  various  kinds, — ^many  of  them  assu- 
ming a  corporate  form.  Delegates,  conventions,  committees, 
and  associations  have  been  in  turn  used  as  effective  political 
engines,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time ; — by  their  supe- 
rior judgment,  perhaps,  preventing  the  people  from  running  into 
excess — but,  by  presenting  themselves  to  view,  as  the  practical 
organs  through  which  the  power  of  the  people  is  applied,  throw- 
ing into  the  shade,  perhaps  into  contempt,  the  legitimate  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution. 

Such  a  state  of  things  called  imperatively  for  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  treatment.  The  Tories,  though  now  otherwise  disposed 
— though  now  seeking  to  revive  the  mischievous  ascendency 
which  had  produced  so  much  evil — admitted  this,  when  they  sent 
liberal  Viceroys  to  temper  the  illibendity  of  their  Secretaries ; 
above  all,  when  they  granted  emancipation,  and  professed  no 
longer  to  rely  on  Orange  support  But  in  this  they  fell  into  the 
same  error  as  their  predecessors,  after  the  independencex^onceded 
in  1782,  which  Ghrattan  tells  us  was  ^an  experiment  to  accom- 

*  plish  impossibilities ;  to  reconcile  the  ancient  government  of 
'jobbers  and  dependents  with  the  new  spirit  of  the  people, 
'  who  had  recovered  their  constitution,  by  obtaining  a  victory 
'  over  that  government :  it  was  an  attempt  to  unite  the  hoary 
^  decrepitude  of  the  old  jobbing  Ministry  and  the  borough  Par- 

*  liament  with  the  dignity,  the  expectations,  the  exigencie8,.aDd 
<  the  feelings  of  what  was  emphatically  called — Young  Ireland.' 

And  be  it  remembered,  that  when  the  emancipation  was  con- 
ceded, the  expectations  and  the  feelings  of  Ireland  were  higher 
even  thaa  after  the  events  of  1782.  The  Tories  did  not  perhaps 
see  this.  But  they  ought  to  have  seen  it,  and  acted  accordingly. 
They  ought  to  have  perceived  that  emancipation  was  sought 
upon  the  very  same  ground  that  it  was  refused ;  nan^ely,  that  it 
would  give  equality,  and  therefore  strength  to  the  country.  The 
friends  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  CathoUcs  themselves,  sought  it 
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for  its  consequences,  and  not  merely  for  its  titular  advantages ; 
and  the  Tories  ought  to  have  suited  their  policy  to  this  state  of 
things.  But  they  never  will  act  rieht  at  right  seasons.  It  was 
the  saying  .of  a  late  statesman,  that  the  difference  between  a 
wise  and  a  commonplace  politician,  is  the  same  as  between  to- 
day and  to-morrow.  So  it  is  with  the  Tories.  To-day  they  never 
will  do  what  is  right.  To-morrow  they  will — because  they  must. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs — the  Emancipation  Act  a  dead 
letter — the  Orange  system  openly  disclaimed,  but  secretly  ap- 
proved— the  whole  animal  spirit  of  Toryism  in  full  activity — that 
Lords  Anglesea  and  Wellesley  commenced  a  sounder  policy*  But 
the  change  was  more  conspicuous  in  the  legislative  than  in  the 
executive  functions  of  Government.  The  Reform  Bill  improved 
the  representation.  The  Church  Temporalities  Bill  relieved  the 
country  of  ten  bishops,  and  abolished  Church-rates.  The  grand 
jury  system  was  amended.  But  still  the  main  thing  was  wanting 
in  a  country  where  the  executive  is  so  prominent  Agitation  was 
as  rife — ^predial  outrage  as  prevalent  as  before.  The  Insurrection 
Act  was  tried.  The  Coercion  Bill  was  tried.  But  still  the  same 
result.  The  fact  was,  that  the  liberality  of  these  enlightened 
statesmen,  and  of  the  English  Cabinet,  was  obscured  by  the 
chief  instrument  of  the  executive.  Not  a  ray  of  personal  conci- 
liation ever  reached  the  people.  To  them,  however,  is  due  the 
credit  of  opening  the  way  for  the  downfal  of  the  Orange  system. 
They  introduced  the  point  of  the  wedge,  which  L<»rd  Midgrave 
has  driven  home. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  that 
branch  of  the  general  policy  of  the  present  Government,  which 
relates  to  its  Legislative  functions.  The  fate  which  has  attended 
every  attempt  to  improve  the  institutions  of  the  country  is  well 
known.  Our  business  is  with  the  administrative  policy  pursued 
by  Lord  Mulgrave.  It  is  to  this  almost  exclusively  that  we  owe 
the  moral  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  Ireland.  Un- 
assisted by  the  legislature,  it  has  by  its  own  popularity,  and  the 
increased  vigour  of  which  this  admits,  done  more  for  the  country 
than  its  most  sanguine  supporters  would  have  ventured  to  pre- 
dict. It  has,  in  fact,  gained  the  power  of  enforcing  the  laws  of 
the  land  amongst  the  peasantry,  by  evincing  a  determination  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  justice  in  every  other  department. 

That  the  Irish  Government  should  have  possessed  so  much 
power,  may  seem  surprising.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  executive 
is  differently  circumstanced  there  from  what  it  is  in  any  other 
country,  with  an  equally  free  constitution.  It  has  always  been 
both  a  more  visible  and  a  more  variable  feature  in  the  Irish  than 
in  the  English  government.     In  truth,  the  constitutions  of  the 
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two  countries  were  only  in  name  alike.  TTie  revolntfon  whlcli 
established  so  many  rights  in  the  one,  orerthrew  them  in  the 
other.  To  Ireland  it  was  a  conquest.  It  gave  a  new  sjnrit,  in- 
deed, to  the  people,  but  it  gave  them  no  organ — no  cflTeetire 
means  of  expression.  TTie  Irish  Revolution,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  not  until  1829. 

From  1688  down  to  1782,  the  Parliament  was  a  mere  cipher. 
The  natural  order  of  influence  was  reversed.  The  Parliament 
was  wholly  independent  of  the  people,  and  the  Government  of 
the  Parliament.  Their  only  disputes  related  to  their  own  and  not 
to  the  national  interests — to  the  principles  of  corruption — whether 
it  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  gross,  or  in  detail !  In  England 
the  executive  has  ever  been  more  or  less  under  the  control  of 
Parliament.  In  Ireland  the  Pariiament  was  named  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  Government  by  the  English  Ministry,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  national  feeling— except  on  the  few  oc- 
casions of  alarm  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  people  in  one  country,  followed  the  fate 
of  parties  in  the  other.  In  England  the  executive  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  steady  execution  of  certain  laws,  according  to  settled 
rule.     In  Ireland  it  has  had  libertv  to  fluctuate  in  the  enforcement 
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of  the  penal  code,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  time,  or  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  individual.  In  England  it  has  had  to  deal  quietly 
with  crimes  as  offences  against  society ;  whilst  in  Ireland  it  has 
been  driven  by  its  Orange  supporters  to  deal  violently  with  avast 
number  of  common  onences  as  crimes  a^nst  the  state.  In 
England  it  has  been  employed  with  pubUc  and  general  affairs 
alone.  In  Ireland  it  has  oeen  mixed  up  with  private  and  parti- 
cular interests,  in  the  enforcement  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rights. 
These  circumstances  could  not  but  have  given  the  Irish  execu- 
tive a  peculiar  degree  of  publicity ;  and  thus  made  it  as  powerful 
an  instrument  for  conciliation  as  it  once  was  for  oppression. 

But  it  has  also  been  more  free  to  change  its  policy  than  in 
England.  Here  the  practice  of  the  executive  is  so  settled,  that 
there  is  no  toom  for  any  alteration  farther  than  that  which  a  par- 
ticular disposition  of  patronage  may  produce  in  its  general  tone 
or  efficiency.  But  in  Ireland  there  has  been  nothing  settled  but 
partiality  and  intolerance.  An  Irish  Lord-Lieutenant  has  been 
as  free  to  alter  his  policy  as  a  Foreign  Secretary  his — to  enforce 
or  relax  those  regulations  as  to  partiality  or  preference,  which, 
according  as  they  may  be  amicable  or  hostile,  may  in  the  end 
involve  tne  country  in  the  miseries  of  war,  or  insure  her  the  bless- 
ings of  peace.  Ireland  has  been  treated  as  a  foreign  country  too 
long  not  to  be  still  an  object  for  negotiation,  rather  than  for 
setued  influence. 
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But  the  most  important  opening  for  change  wad  as  to  the 
known  disposition  of  the  executive.  Lord  Mmgprave  knew  with 
Burke,  that  *  the  most  favourable  laws  can  do  very  little  towards 

*  the  happiness  of  a  people,  when  the  disposition  of  the  ruling 

*  power  is  adverse  to  them.     Men  do  not  live  upon  blotted  pa- 

*  per.     The  favourable  or  the  hostile  mind  of  the  ruling  power, 

*  is  of  far  more  consequence  to  mankind  for  good  or  evil,  than 

*  the  black-letter  of  any  statute.' 

Having  introduced  the  name  of  Burke,  whose  later  writingfs 
are  of  so  much  authority  with  the  Tories,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
introducing  here  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  general  features 
in  Lord  Mulgrave's  policy.  Burke,  as  is  well  Known,  allowed 
his  general  political  principles  to  undergo  some  change.  But  he 
never  changed  as  to  Ireland.  His  filial  ties  proved  firm, 
when  those  of  fashion  or  circumstances  gave  way.  In  a  Letter 
dictated  on  his  deathbed,  in  the  intervals  of  relief  from  pain,  we 
find  this  remarkable  passage : — *  There  is  no  hope  for  tne  body 

*  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  long  as  those  who  are  in  power 

*  with  you  shall  make  it  the  great  object  of  their  policy  to  pro- 

*  pagate  an  opinion  on  this  side  of  the  water,  that  the  mass  of 

*  their  countrymen  are  not  to  be  trusted  by  their  Government ; 

*  and  that  the  only  hold  which  England  has  upon  Ireland,  con- 

*  sists  in  preserving  a  certain  very  small  number  of  gentlemen  in 

*  full  possession  of  a  monopoly  of  that  kingdom.     This  system 

*  has  disgusted  many  others  besides  Catholics  and  Dissenters.'* 

Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  notice,  at  present,  the  use  of 
this  liberal  policy  in  those  particular  departments  of  the  execu- 
tive which  relate  more  especially  to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace, — commencing  with  the  Magistracy — the  branch  of  autho- 
rity in  closest  connexion  with  the  peasantry. 

In  a  sound  state  of  society,  the  relationship  of  magistrate  and 
peasant  ought,  in  respect  to  mutual  sympathy  and  confidence, 
to  resemble  that  of  patron  and  client  amongst  the  Romans.  It 
is  to  the  magistrate  that  the  poor  man  must  first  look  for  protec- 
tion and  assistance  in  the  various  disputes  that  may  arise  in  the 
every-day  concerns  of  life.  It  is  through  him  that  he  obtains  the 
benefit  of  the  law  :  but  it  is  also  through  him  that  he  must  first 
feel  its  severity.  It  is  the  magistrate  who  commits,  the  accused 
to  prison,  and  enforces  the  initiatory  steps  of  the  law  with  leni- 
ency or  rigour*  It  is  he  who  directs  the  operations  of  the 
military  and  constabulary  force  upon  all  critical  occasions.  It 
is  he  that  reads  the  riot-act !    How  important,  then,  is  it  that 
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he  should  be  far  above  the  imputation  of  partial  conduct, — ^the 
suspicion  of  partial  feelings.  But  this  happy  state  was  never 
realized  in  Ireland.  The  original  employment  of  the  magistracy 
in  the  odious  execution  of  the  penal  laws,  and,  at  a  later  period^ 
in  the  enforcement  of  coercive  measures — the  sectarian  rule  whidi 
excluded  all  but  Orangemen  from  office — and  their  own  conduct 
in  several  respects,  naturally  destroyed  all  sympathy  betweot 
them  and  the  people.  Will  it  be  believed  that  a  magistrate  of 
station  in  the  county  of  Meath  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  aa 
Orange  lodge  in  his  own  house,  which  was  attended  by  the  po« 
lice  of  the  adjoining  station?  Will  it  be  believed  that  at  one 
place  in  the  South  Vie  magistrates  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 

fratuitous  labour  from  the  people,  in  defiance  of  its  baneful  io- 
uence  upon  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  ?  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  they  were  frequently  in  the  habit  of  encouraging,  rather 
than  discountenancing,  the  faction  fights  of  the  South,  from  the 
mischievous  notion  that  the  peasantry,  when  contending  with 
each  other,  were  less  likely  to  plot  against  them !  In  truth,  the 
absence  of  any  attempt  on  theur  part  to  prevent  these  disgraceful 
scenes,  contrasted  with  the  ease  with  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  accomplished  that  desirable  object,  gives  but  too  mudi 
colour  to  the  imputation  so  often  cast  upon  them,  that  in  their 
hearts  they  were  not  averse  to  them. 

But  if  the  magistrates  of  the  South  may  be  reproached  with 
having  connived  at  these  scenes,  it  may,  with  still  greater  truth, 
be  charged  against  those  of  the  North,  that  they  d^ighted  in  the 
encouragement  of  Orange  processions ;  and  that  even  now,  whilst 
they  profess  to  regret  their  continuance,  they  have  not  only  made  no 
zealous  exertions  to  suppress  them,  but  have,  in  a  variety  of  different 
ways, — by  toasts  at  convivial  assemblies,  or  speeches  at  political 
meetings, — given  the  lower  classes  of  Orangemen  reason  to  believe, 
that  although  they  themselves  stand  aloof  from  the  arm  of  the  law, 
they  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  others  keep  up  the  ancient  cus- 
toms—that ^  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.' 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  a  magistrate  has  been  known  to  leave 
home  on  the  eve  of  the  12th  of  July,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  authority  to  direct  the  constabulary  upon  that  eventful  day! 
In  some  cases,  undoubtedly,  the  local  authorities  have  evinced  a 
wish  to  co-operate  with  the  executive ;  but  these  honourable  ex- 
ceptions are  too  few  to  redeem  the  magistracy  in  general  from 
this  heavy  imputation* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  any  reliance  could  be  placed 
upon  a  magistracy  thus  circumstanced,  as  a  fit  instrument  for  the 
exertion  of  any  liberal  or  vigorous  policy.  Even,  if  not  reluc- 
tant, it  would  be  impossible  for  those  who  were  suspected  of  par- 
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tiality  in  all  partf  cases,  to  administer  justice  with  success,  either  in 
reg^ard  to  ordinary  or  critical  concerns.  •  An  alteration  in  this  fidse 
position  of  the  magistracy  could  only  be  effected  by  the  discoun- 
tenance of  partisans — the  introduction  into  the  commission  of 
men  who  would  willingly  co-operate  with  the  government — and 
the  extension  of  the  system  of  stipendiary  magistrates.  The  un- 
natural position  which  the  local  gentry  assumed  towards  a  govern- 
ment, from  which,  in  spite  of  themselves,  they  had  obtained  the 
benefit  of  unexampled  peace  and  security,  presented  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  much  change  in  the  composition  of  the  magisterial  bench. 
It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  resort  to  the  substitution  of 
stipendiary  magistrates,  whose  value  in  many  cases,  and  upon 
many  occasions,  we  shall  presently  see.  Let  us  first,  however, 
turn  to  the  work  of  purification. 

The  dismissal  of  one  of  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  Orange 
body,  was  in  itself  calculated  to  attract  much  public  notice. 
Colonel  Vemer,  a  deputy-lieutenant  and  magistrate  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Tyrone,  having  had  the  imprudence^  at  a  public  dinner 
(given  to  celebrate  his  election  as  member  for  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh), to  propose  what  the  Tory  papers,  with  an  amusing  inad- 
vertence, (^1  ^  the  obnoxious  toast'  of  *  the  Battle  of  the  Dia- 
^  mond,'  could  not  but  be  looked  upon  by  his  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects,  to  whom  he  had  offered  this  insult,  as  a  very  suspicious 
judge— *as  a  person,  in  fact,  wholly  disqualified  for  an  oiSce, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  not  the 
personal  honour  of  the  individual  who  fills  it.  The  manner  in 
which  he  attempts  to  confuse  the  explanation  required  of  him  by 
the  government,  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  uncandid.  He  endea- 
vours to  shuffle  off  the  coil  drawn  round  him  by  his  own  want 
of  discretion,  by  presuming  on  the  public  want  of  discernment. 
He  calls  the  dinner  a  private  one,  and  affects  not  to  remember 
to  which  of  such  occasions  the  toast  referred ; — as  if  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  public  became  acquainted  with  his  sentiments 
could  make  any  difference  as  to  their  true  character ;  and  as  if 
the  number  of  occasions  diminished  the  criminality  of  each.  The 
following  passage  in  Lord  Morpeth's  Letter  puts  the  matter  in  a 
very  clear  point  of  view. 

*  You  profess  yourself  unable  to  recognise  the  conflict  alluded  to 
under  the  above  title,  by  reason  of  the  many  such  conflicts  which  have 
unhappily  occurred  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  at  places  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Diamond.  If  his  Excellency  could  have  anticipated  that  you 
would  have  experienced,  from  this  cause,  any  difficulty  in  replying  to  the 
question  addressed  to  you,  he  would  have  referred  you  to  your  own  evi- 
dence, published  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Orange  Lodges  in 
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Iroland,  and  more  evpeMlj  to  the  iaXkming  qtieslioft  Mid  «ii8ireri  Wo. 
92 :~ 

<  '<  Question—The  Battle  of  Diamond  HiU  tookfiace  the  Slel  4rf  Sep* 

tember^  1796>  did  it  not  ? 

<  «  Answer— It  did.*' 

<  His  Excellencj  need  scarcely  observe,  that  the  number  of  s«oh  con- 
flicts does  not  render  the  commemoration  of  one  or  more  of  them  less 
objectionable,  or  make  it  less  imperative  on  him  to  ascertain  the  fiict  of 
magistrates  having*  joined  in  such  a  proceeding. 

*  On  accont  of  the  long- continued  and  bitter  animosities  springing 
from  religious  differences,  which  have  disturbed  the  good  order  of  society, 
and  led  to  the  most  lamentable  consequences,  especially  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  the  Legislature  has  declared  certain  acts  to  be  penal  in  Irelani, 
which,  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  are  not  only  not  punishal^,  but  not 
blameable,  because  perfectly  harmless.  If  an  assemblage  cff  persons^  even 
less  in  number  than  those  who  were  present  at  the  election  dinner  in 
question,  should  walk  in  procession  through  the  streets^  bearing  party  em- 
blems or  playing  party  tunes,  they  w-ould  thereby  subject  themselves  to 
the  punishment  of  the  law ;  and  it  may  be  known  to  you,  that  many 
have  suffered  imprisonment,  and  many  are  at  this  moment  amenable  to 
the  law,  for  no  greater  offence. 

<  The  peasant  thus  offending  is,  in  his  Excellency's  opinion,  less  cul- 
pable than  the  man  of  station  and  education,  who,  on  an  occasion  to  which 
publicity  is  given  through  the  pnblic  press,  celebrates  a  lawless  action 
arising  oat  oi  the  civil  discords  of  his  country,  in  which  the  lives  of  many 
of  his  countrymen  were  lost,  as  an  event  the  remembranc*  of  which  it  is 
desirable  to  perpetuate  with  honour. 

<  The  former  offends  against  a  positive  enactment ;  the  latter>  keep- 
ing within  the  letter,  violates  the  spirit  of  the  law,  counteracts  the  olject 
and  intention  of  the  legislature,  and  thwarts  the  exertions  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  them  into  effect.' 

In  these  sentiments  every  man  of  good  sense  and  feeling  must 
concur.  No  government,  it  is  true,  has  a  right  to  prevent  the 
individtial  from  expressing  his  political  feelings,  in  any  manner, 
or  with  reference  to  any  event  he  pleases  i  but  it  has  a  rigbt 
to  lay  such  restrictions  x>n  the  office  of  magistrate*  as  will  render 
it  better  adapted  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  legitimate  purposes ;  and 
nothing  will  prove  more  successful  in  restooring  the  efficiency  of 
the  magistracy  and  the  confidence  of  the  people, — and  be  it  ob- 
served that  this  is  an  institution  almost  wholly  for  the  people, — as 
the  dismissal  of  the  more  violent  champions  of  Orangeism.  We 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  example  will  not  be  lost  on  the  Bench. 
We  know  it  will  not  be  lost  on  the  People,  It  is  an  earnest  to 
both  of  the  determined  impartiality  of  tne  Government. 

The  frequent  employment  of  stipendiary  magistrates  as  occa- 
sional or  permanent  substitutes  for  the  local  autboritie%  and  the 
change  of  system  by  which  this  has  been  facilitated,  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  present  Government.     In  former  times  they  could 
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Off  ly  be  flppdmed  under  die  Peue  Preseirfttion  Act,  cnf  tmder 
the  Polloe  Act,  ii^heii  the  local  mi^strateg  applied  for  their  as- 
sistance ;  but  by  the  late  Congtabulary  Act,  toe  Lord^Lieutenant 
has  obtained  the  power  of  fixing  stipendiary  magistrates  wherever 
they  may  be  wanted,  without  the  previous  assent  of  the  local 
authorities.  They  were  once  liable  to  be  used  for  the  oppression 
of  the  people ;  they  are  now  appointed  for  their  protection.  Their 
duties  are  usually  confined  to  particular  districts,  where  the  par- 
tial or  defective  administraUon  of  the  law  require  their  residence ; 
but  upon  particular  occasions,— as  for  instance  those  of  faction 
fights.  Orange  processions,  or  contested  elections,-^hey  are  now 
frequently  sent  to  temporary  stations  to  co-operate  with  the  Go- 
vernment, as  well  as  to  give  confidence  to  the  people* 

Their  use  at  the  elections  was  very  conspicuous,  and  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  Upon  these  occasions,  the  local  magi- 
strates naturally  e\ance  such  a  determined  spirit  of  partisanship, 
that  the  people,  of  whom  at  least  nine-tenths  are  opposed  to  their 
political  opinions,  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  administration  of 
justice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  know  that  the  stipendiary 
magistrates,  if  not  all  actuated  by  tne  friendly  spirit  of  the  exe- 
cutive, are  at  least  uninfluenced  by  local  prejudices.  They  know, 
too,  that  they  are  responsible;  and  jealousy  ever  vanishes  where 
there  is  responsibility.  It  is  a  singular  liact,  in  corroboration  of 
this,  that  at  the  late  general  election,  s6  distrustful  were  the  she- 
riffs, and  other  returning  officers,  of  the  local  magistrates,  when 
under  the  influence  of  excited  feelings,  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
popular  party,  applied,- in  almost  every  instance  of  a  contest,  for 
the  assistance  of  stipendiary  magistrates.  The  whole  of  the  mi- 
litary and  constabulary  force  were  under  their  direction ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  extraordinary  excitement  which  prevailed,  such 
was  the  excellence  of  their  arrangements,  and  the  temper  of  their 
demeanour,  that  but  three  lives  were  lost  throughout  the  whole 
country.  One  <tf  these  was  in  Queen's  County,  where  an  indi- 
vidual fired  upon  some  people  by  whom  he  was  hooted ;  the  two 
others,  where  the  police  fired  upon  the  people,  by  order  of  a  local 
magistrate, — a  gentleman  of  the  county, — against  whom  the  Co- 
roner^s  jury  have  found  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder,  and  who  will 
be  tried  for  this  crime  at  the  next  assizes. 

When  we  consider  the  state  of  excitement  throughout  the 
country,  the  deep  interest  evinced  by  the  people  at  the  elections, 
and  the  number  of  them  which  took  place  at  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  fidl  to  be  struck  with  the  result,  as  a  very  remarkable  proof 
of  the  gradual  improvement  that  has  taken  place  amongst  the  peo- 
ple ;  no  less  than  of  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  stipendiary 
magistrates,  the  constabulary  and  the  military,  directed  by  a  Gt^- 
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Yiemment  having  die  confidence  of  the  people,  fulfilled  their  re- 
spective duties*  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  effidency  in  sup- 
pressing the  Orange  processions  of  the  North ;  and  the  riotous  as- 
semblages of  the  South,  where  they  have  met  with  so  little  local 
co-operation.  But  it  is  not  merely  upon  extraordinary  occasions  o( 
this  kind  that  their  use  is  conspicuous  :  Their  dispersion  through- 
out the  country,  in  the  ordinary  and  daily  administration  of  jus- 
tice, is  already  producing  the  best  effects.  They  possess  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  people,  and  in  time  the  altered  tone  which 
they  must  necessarily  impart  to  the  Bench,  will  go  far  towards 
^storing  to  the  local  authorities  the  lost  confidence  of  the  people. 
It  is  but  what  is  due  to  the  magistrates  in  general  to  state,  that, 
as  a  body,  they  have  not  evinced  that  jealousy  of  stipendiary  as- 
sistance, which  a  few  remarkable  instances  to  the  contrary  might 
be  thought  to  indicate.  If  they  have  not  ardently  co-operated 
with  them,  they  have  not  actively  set  themselves  against  them. 
In  two  or  three  instances,  indeed,  a  few  hot-headed  and  foolish 
men  have  shown  a  disposition  of  this  kind,  and  have  provoked 
dismissal.  In  one  instance  in  the  South,  we  understand  that  the 
whole  Bench  refused  to  attend,  except  upon  the  absence  of  the 
magistrate  on  special  business.  What  clear. evidence  of  the  evil 
spirit  which  reigns  there !  What  a  justification  of  the  system  which 
gives  so  much  offence  I  Another  instance  of  a  like  kind  occurred 
near  Galway : — A  magistrate  having  been  appointed  to  that  town, 
on  the  memorial  of  the  mayor  and  inhabitants,  and  the  business 
there  not  being  sufficient  to  occupy  his  whole  time,  his  jurisdic^ 
tion  was  extended  over  the  adjoining  barony,  within  which  it 
became  his  duty,  according  to  practice,  ^  to  visit  all  the  petty 
^  sessions,  to  make  himself  known  to  the  magistrates ;  to  attend 
'  at  those  sessions,  where,  from  a  deficiency  or  temporary  absence 
^  of  the  local  mi^istrates,  or  from  other  causes,  his  services  should 
^  be  most  required ;  to  assist  the  local  magistracVf  when  called 
<  on,  in  any  judicial  investigation  ;  to  attend  the  fairs  held  in  bis 
^  district,  espededly  those  at  which  any  violation  of  the  peace 
^  may  have  been  of  common  occurrence ;  and  to  co-operate  with 
>  the  local  magistracy  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions.'  In 
pursuance  of  this  duty,  he  visited  Headford,  amongst  other 
places.  This  was  exceedingly  unpalatable  to  the  Bench  there. 
Strong  resolutions  were  passed  against  this  ^unconstitutional' 
aggression.  The  Chairman  wrote  to  Lord  Morpeth  to  say  that 
it  was  an  insult  to  the  magistrates — '  a  sacrifice  to  the  Mo- 

*  loch  of  Agitation' — and  that  he  only  did  not  resign,   as  he 
preferred  ^  to  wait  the  more  distinguished  honour  of  a  public  dis- 

*  missal,  should  he  be  thought  worthy  thereof,'-*an  honour  which, 
oi  course,  could  not  be  refused  to  such  a  man  !    We  mention  this 
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as  an  example  of  the  weakness  of  the  magistracy,  rather  dian 
the  vigour  of  the  executive. 

In  no  instance  is  the  vigour  of  the  Irish  Government  so  c<m- 
spicuous  as  in  its  management  of  the  constabulary  force,  upon 
the  character  of  which  the  preservation  of  the  pubuc  peace  must 
so  much  depend,  in  a  country  where  there  is  so  little  co-operation 
oa  the  part  of  the  local  authorities.  The  salutary  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  body  is  in  part  due  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  passed  in  1836,  and  in  part  to  other  circumstances,  presently 
to  be  noticed. 

Instead  of  four  provincial  inspectors,  each  pursuing  a  system 
of  his  own,  there  is  now  but  one  inspector-general,  whose  <^ce 
is  in  Dublin,  and  forms  a  department  in  that  of  the  Chief  Score* 
tary ;  an  arrangement  which  brings  with  it  all  the  advanti^es  <3(l 
centralization— ^uniformity  and  promptitude  of  action.  Instead, 
too,  of  the  former  circuitous  procedure  under  the  Insurrection 
Act,  of  first  proclaiming  a  district,  and  then  appointing  a  police 
force  to  it,  the  executive  can  now,  upon  the  appearance  or  even 
apprehension  of  outrage,  instantly  move  any  amount  of  discip** 
lined  force  to  any  quarter  where  it  may  be  required.  It  was  by 
this  power,  combined  with  that  relating  to  stipendiary  niagi^o 
trates,  whidbi  enabled  the  Government  to  crush  the  Orange  dis^ 
turbances  in  July  last,  and  to  preserve  peace  so  suecessfoUy  at 
the  last  elections. 

The  patronage  of  the  men  has  also  been  transferred  from  the 
local  magistrates  to  far  safer  hands.  All  appointments  and  pro- 
motions,, as  &Lr  up  as  the  office  of  head  constable,  rest  with  the 
inspector-general ;  and  even  upon  the  higher  appointments  by 
the  Government  he  has  a  negative,  if^  after  examination,  he  does 
not  think  the  individual  qualified.  The  discipline  of  the  men, 
too,  is  much  improved.  They  know  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  irregular  conduct.  Intoxication — even  a  single  instance — ^is 
followed  by  instant  dismissal.  The  united  elBfect  of  judicious 
regulations  strictly  enforced— of  a  better  selection  of  men  and 
officers — of  the  certain  promotion  of  merit,  and  equally  certain 
punishment  of  misconduct,  is  already  visible  in  the  improved 
demeanour  of  the  men,  and  their  more  regular  and  eneigeti? 
discharge  of  duty.  If  the  manner  in  which  they  are  scattered 
over  the  country  in  small  detachments,  and  thus,  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  vigilant  superintendence,  necessarily  left  much  to 
themselves,  be  borne  in  njiind,  their  steadiness,  sobriety,  and 
efficiency  cannot  fail  to  excite  surprise ;-  it  has  already,  indeed, 
commanded  the  admiration  of  military  men. 

To  the  present  Government  is  due  the  credit  of  having  inteo** 
duced  the  measure  under  which  these  important,  changes  have 
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been  made ;  as  well  ae  of  having  sdeoted  suoh  a  mati  m  Colonel 
Kennedy  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect*  No  small  prvse  ig 
due  to  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  organized  tids  im- 
portant force,  and  endowed  it  with  «o  much  vigonr  and  prompt!  • 
tode  of  action*  But  its  increased  efficiency  lias  been  much  facili^ 
tated  by  the  dedine  of  that  hostile  feeling  with  which  it  was  once 
regarded  by  the  people, — arising  in  part  from  the  mode  in  whidi 
the  men  were  appointed-'*-4ind  in  part  from  disaffection  to  the  Gh^ 
vemtfient  under  which  they  acted.  In  nothing,  indeed^  do  we 
see  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  policy  so  clearly  as  in  this  change* 
The  tttk  given  to  them  of  ^  Peelere'  at  once  indiciUies  the  ehamc- 
ter  which  the  popular  feeling  assumed*  But  its  eitprSssion  was  not 
confined  to  the  use  of  an  opprobrious  patr^yndc*  Their  presence 
would  have  been  the  signal  of  attack,  upon  many  of  those  ocoa« 
sions  when  they  could  only  be  of  use,  by  being  tmmolesledi  The 
faxA  that,  previous  to  the  Vice*  Royalty  of  Lord  Mulgmve,  they 
had  not .  been  allowed  to  attend  at  fairs,  throogh  £^  of  their 
collision  with  the  people,  is  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  this.  Se* 
veral  lives  had  been  lost  on  one  of  these  occasions,  and  it  thence 
became  a  rule  that  they  should  not  attend.  The  peasantry  were, 
accordingly,  left  to  indulge,  without  control,  in  those  practices 
which  usually  attend  their  assembling  in  large  numbers.  What  a 
sative  this  on  a  Tory  Oovemment !  Now,  however^  they  can  not 
only  attend  fairs,  races,  and  the  like  public  assemblages,  without 
BM>leBtation,  but  even  without  partieuiar  notice.  We  see  further 
evidence  of  this  change,  too,  in  the  total  absence  of  any  attack 
upon  the  men  when  now  proceeding  from  one  place  to  another, 
even  in  the  smallest  parties ;  and  in  the  non-existence  of  any  com^- 
plaint  against  them,  after  the  arduous  duties  whii^  devolved  upon 
thtm  at  the  general  election.  But  whence  this  chaifkge  ?  It  id 
hot  that  the  men  are  altogether  different ;  the  majority  being  com- 
posed of  those  originally  appointed  by  the  Orange  magistrates, 
and  of  known  Orange  propensities.  It  cannot  arise  from  any 
organic  difference  in  the  force^  for  the  people  could  not  see  this  i 
they  can  only  feel  the  effect  in  its  e;reater  vigour.  Hie  truth  is, 
tt  has  arisen  from  a  change  in  the  spirie  by  which  1^  whole 
system  is  actuated^ — ^in  the  men  by  whom  it  is  directed, 

<  The  instrument  is  the  same/  says  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  before 
us,  ^  but  it  is  in  other  hands.  The  body  is  still  in  composition  what 
Mr  Goulbum  made,  and  Lord  Mulgrave  found  it.  Still,  properly  speak- 
^gy  it  18  a  partisan  force— a  sectarian  establishment.  Indeed,  on  thfe 
accession  of  the  present  Goremment  to  power,  the  vice  was  still  mor^ 
heinous  :  Orangeism  prevailed  exteniirely  in  this  as  in  <^her  depart 
meats  of  the  |>ubiio  serrice  {  the  force  sppeinted  to  preserve  piUic  peace 
was  ei^ipaged  m  cQnfedeoMsy  agaitist  puMic  Itbtrty,    A  imivaaie&t  tool 
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£^  i!H»  woric  of  ]paeificatiKm  I  Nogoyeniinent^  leu  eMfg^tit^  could  have 
kef%  sach  a  force  in  control ;  no  goyernment^  less  populari  could  have 
made  it  available  for  the  objects  of  its  institution.  Acting  under  the  di- 
rections of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  or  Sir  William  Gossett,  it  was  no  more 
than  ai^  Orange  yeomanry  in  green  uniform.  Acting  under  the  com- 
mands of  Lord  Morpeth  or  Mr  Drummond,  it  already  begins  to  be 
looked  on  as  ti  National  Guard.  When  we  recollect/  he  continues,  « the 
light  in  which  the  Police  were  considered  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  not 
two  years  ago>  and  remettbet*  the  odious  duties  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged  fbr  the  lasl  twelve  months,  under  the  authority  of  the  Court  of 
EKCheqaer,  it  will  be  owned  that  (iiis  is  no  trivial  revolution  of  feeling, 
and  n0  alight  etidesce  of  the  mild  but  powerful  dominion  which  the 
present  Administration  had  guned  over  a  people  whose  affections  were 
believed  to  be  irrevocably  alienated  from  British  government.' 

But  here)  cia  in  the  m^istracy,  much  good  effect  has  been  pro'- 
dueed  by  the  open  removal  of  partizans.  The  late  Ctmstabulary 
Aeft  tiequirea  each  man^  upon  his  appointment,  to  declare  that 
bs  is  not  connected  with  any  secret  society.  His  subsequent  at* 
tendance  on  any  such  would  be  followed  by  instant  dismissaL 
The  first  symptom  of  retumii^  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  peo^ 
pie  followed  the  discharge  of  a  constable,  who  was  seen  coming 
out  of  an  Orange  lodge»  There  has  not  been  one  law  fbr  the 
rich  and  one  for  the  {>oor ;  but  the  magistrate  and  the  constable 
haire  alike  been  reduciad  to  the  altemadre  of  serving  the  public 
Irith  impartiality,  or  not  at  alL  The  natural  effect  of  this  was  to 
restore  that  proper  confidence  which  was  wanting  in  the  South — 
to  destroy  that  improper  confidence  which  prevailed  in  the  North 
— ^which  encouraged  the  people  to  risk  the  commission  of  party 
o&nces,  with  the  expectation  of  almost  certain  impunity* 

The  change  in  the  service,  too,  upon  which  the  constabulary 
are  employed,  contributed  much  to  bring  about  this  desirable  re- 
soltk  It  bad  been  the  Unconstitutional  practice,  under  Tory 
GoTemments,  to  employ  the  constabulary  in  making  dtBtresses 
and  servingf  civil  processes.  Following  tlie  precedents  of  arfoi- 
timry  times>i  the  clergy,  and  even  landlords,  had  learned  to  use 
the  soldiers  and  constables  as  tithe-proctors  and  bailiffs  I  The 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law  were  laid  aside,  whilst  indolence  or 
due  love  of  violence  dii^layed  itself  in  this  baneful  practice*  The 
army  as  well  as  the  constabulary  were  thus  mixed  up  with  the 
poverty  and  distresses  of  the  peasantry,  rather  than  opposed  to 
their  crimes  ai^  offenees ;  and  wete  in  this  way  associated  with 
the  tyranny  of  the  *  IWver,'  and  the  exorbitance  of  the  'Proctor,' 
mfl^re  than  with  the  public  vindteatioB  of  the  law%  A  natural 
fiseiiac  of  ehivairy  amongst  the  Irish  often  saved  the  soldier;  but 
their  hatred  fell  with  unmitig^ed  severity  oii  the  policeman^  who, 
m  the  very  sasM  proporftioB^  became  ineffi<neiit  in  hit  pi^er 
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coange  this  practice.  Against  this  wise  determinatiou ,  all  the 
batteries  of  the  Orange  party  were  for  a  time  opened.,  j^o  pre- 
tence was  left  untried  to  entice  the  interference  of  the  executiye 
again  i  and  the  Castle  was  besieged  with  applications  for  ttie  as- 
sistance of  the  military  and  constabulary*  The  Church  wdS|.a9 
usual,  the  foremost  and  loudest  in  its  calls.  The  blood  was 
scarcely  dry  upon  the  field  of  Rathcormack,  when  agaii^  and 
s^ain  the  executive  was  pressed  to  renew  the  practice,  wnich^nd 
there  led  to  such  fatal  consequences  I  But,  in  each  cas^^ijliie 
reply  was,  that  the  police  or  military  force  could  not  be  called 
out,  except  in  case  of  actual  riot,  or  breach  of  the  peace.  Ribaldry 
and  abuse  vented  themselves  in  vain ;  and  the  Government,  to.  the 
joy  of  all  good  men,  remained  intrenched  in  its  safe  position* 

The  nature  of  this  position  and  the  soundness  of  the  rule,  now 
established,  will  be  shown  most  clearly  by  explaining,  that  there 
was  only  one  occasion  in  which  any  pretence  existed  for  the 
employment  of  the  constabulary,  in  this  way,  by  the  executive. 
The  Assistant  Barrister  had  not  the  power,  possessed  by  the  supe- 
rior courts,  oi  substituting  service  of  his  process; — that  is,  directing 
some  act  to  be  done,  which  should  be  deemed,  in  the  law,  equiva- 
lent to  the  more  hazardous  step  of  actual  service  upon  the  person, 
or  at  the  habitation,  of  the  defendant ;  and,  therefore,  to  prevent  an 
occasional  difficulty  in  the  course  of  justice,  they  were  employed 
in  these  cases.  But  now,  by  a  very  salutary  act  of  last  Session, 
the  power  of  substitution  has  been  given  to  the  Assistant  Barrister, 
and  the  pretence  no  longer  exists.  In  all  other  cases,  the  writs 
and  decrees  were  either  directed  to  the  Sheriff,  or  the  Court  had 
the  power  of  substituting  service.  In  either  case,  the  interven- 
tion of  the  constabulary  was  uncalled  for.  The  Government 
has  accordingly  left  the  constitutional  authorities  as  the  consti- 
tion  formed  them;  and  has  established  this  wise  rule,^^,  that 
the  aid  of  the  constabulary  shall  not  be  given  to  enforce  civU 
rights  by  distress  ;  and  secondlj/,  that  such  assistance  shall  nev^ 
be  given,  even  for  enforcing  the  decree  of  a  court  of  justice,  where 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  execution  of  such  decree,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Sheriff;  inasmuch  as  that  officer  can,  of  his 
own  authority,  obtain  whatever  police  or  military  he  requires. 
The  grand  object  thus  gained  is,  that  the  frequency  of  collision 
with  the  people  will  be  avoided,  and  the  constabulary  will  no 
longer  be  employed  upon  such  an  offensive  duty  by  the  direction 
of  the  Government,  but  only  upon  what  must  be  of  very  rare 
ocemrronoo  the  Feq«HsitioH  of  the  Sh^iff,  when  lie  finds-tbal  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law  Ml  him. 

One  exception  alone  exists  to  this  salutary  rule — we  mew  the 
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Wrft  of  Rebellioti.  Baffled  by  the  steadiness  of  the  Government 
in  its  purpose  not  to  injure  the  public  strength,  and  impair  the 
usefulness  of  the  constabulary,  by  their  employment  upon  such 
an  odious  duty,  the  Tories  flew  for  assistance  to  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer. The  learned  Barons,  true  to  their  calling,  found  a  little 
old  law  for  the  occasion.  They  revived  an  obsolete  process,  by 
which  the  police  force  was  taken  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Commissioners.  To 
these  men  the  Court  intrusted  the  command  of  the  constabulary, 
Mrith  extraordinary  plenitude  of  powers.  Fortunately  the  Govern- 
ment firmly  forbade  the  exercise  of  that  which  enabled  them  to 
break  into  houses  by  night.  But  the  extent  to  which  their 
employment  by  day  reached,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that,  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months,  writs  of  rebellion 
ivere  issued  against  no  less  than  2000  persons  I  But,  happily 
for  the  country,  the  Lay  Association,  a  body  of  the  clergy  in  the 
clothing  of  the  laity,  with  whom  this  contrivance  originated,  is 
no  more.  The  bitter  spirit  which  was  then  at  work  has  either 
worn  itself  out,  or  is  brooding  over  some  new  project  of  ap- 
parent benefit,  but  real  damage  to  the  Church.  In  whatever 
form  it  may  re-appear,  we  may  feel  confident  that  the  constabu- 
lary will  not  be  again  much  mixed  up  with  their  unpopular  pro- 
ceedings. But  Lord  Mulgrave  did  not  rely  alone  on  the  ordinary 
powers  of  the  executive,  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  peace  for  Ire- 
land. Confident  in  the  popularity  of  his  government,  and  the 
personal  attachment  of  the  people,  he  visited  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts in  person,  and  there  called  upon  the  well-disposed  part  of 
the  inhabitants  to  give  him  their  active  assistance  in  the  sup- 
pression of  disturbances.  This  call  upon  the  yeomanry  of  the 
country,  so  complimentary  to  their  public  spirit,  was  not  made 
in  vain.  The  suggestion  was  fully  appreciated,  and  a  Central 
Society  immediately  formed  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  *  for 

*  the  suppression  of  outrage  and  the  maintenance  of  peace.* 
The  duties  of  its  members  were  defined  to  be,  '  to  discourage  bad 

*  characters — to  refuse  to  employ  or  keep  such  persons  in  their 

*  houses — to  report  to  some  one  of  the  committee  the  appearance 

*  of  any  bad  cnaracter,  or  any  person  accused  or  suspected  of 
^  crime  in  their  neighbourhood, — to  communicate  to  a  magistrate, 

*  or  to  one  of  the  committee,  any  facts  likely  to  lead  to  the  pre- 

*  vention  of  outrage, — and  to  use  every  exertion  to  prevent  fight- 

*  ing  between  factions  at  fairs.'*  The  reasons  given  by  the  mem- 
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ben,  for  the  formation  of  the  society,  were  thus  explained : — 
They  have  associated  thus  at  this  time,  because  they  are  con- 
vinced that  a  spirit  and  temper  have  fast  grown  up  among  the 
people,  inclining  them  to  aid  the  efforts  of  a  vigorous  and 
enUghtened  Government  in  extending  to  all  parts  of  this  island 
the  protection  of  equal  law ;  and,  in  order  to  answer  the  reason- 
able ejqtectadons  of  su<^  a  Government,  that  the  exertioD)  thus 
made  for  the  people's  benefit,  shall  be  seconded  by  the  people's 
eo-operation.' 

The  design  of  this  association  was  as  good  as  its  operations 
fliroi^hout  Its  numerous  parochial  branches  proved  useful.  The 
iiost  perfect  state  of  society  is  that  where  the  influence  of  pub* 
fio  opinion  is  strong  enough  to  control  the  habits  and  feeling^  to 
which  it  is  opposed,  without  the  frequent  interference  of  the 
executive.  The  present  was  an  attempt  to  create  an  effective 
biw  of  opinion  —  to  call  into  beingr  amongst  the  maPY,  that 
which  is  the  noble  principle  of  self-control  in  the  individual. 
It  Was  an  attempt  to  establish  the  mildest,  but  not  least  effective 
form  of  local  ^vemment,  by  example.  The  members  of  the 
society  pledged  themselves  by  a  public  declaration,  to  which 
their  names  were  affixed,  to  exert  themselves  individually  and 
collectively  to  suppress  cJl  agrarian  outrage  and  factious  riot ;  and 
thus  the  great  body  of  the  farmers  were  drawn  into  uidon  and 
mutual  support,  who  had  before  been  scattered,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  iU-oisposed.  The  obstructions  which  had  once  existed  to 
such  an  extent  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law,  soon  vanished 
before  this  new  engine  of  pacification.  The  injured  were  no 
longer  afraid  to  prosecute — witnesses  to  give  evidence — or  juries 
to  convict ;  and  to  it,  no  doubt,  must  be  attributed  much  of  the 
ease  and  expedition  with  which  the  executive  has  restored  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  good-will  to  what  had  been  previously  one 
of  the  most  disturbed  counties  in  Ireland ; — a  county  proverbial 
for  the  turbulence  and  outrageous  conduct  of  its  peasantry.  We 
may  well  ask,  does  this  result  in  any  way  countenance  the  weak 
ridicule  which  the  enemies  of  every  thing  like  popular  influence 
have  attempted  to  fix  upon  a  design  so  well  conceived,  and  so 
well  executed  ? 

We  now  come  to  the  evidence  of  the  change  which  has  fol- 
lowed these  wise  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the  Government. 
But,  in  connexion  with  this,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  con- 
sider the  peculiar  character  of  Irish  crime.  This  will  at  once 
appear  upon  comparing;  the  number  of  persons  committed  to  pri- 
son, in  England  and  Ireland,  on  charges  of  criminal  offences  in 
1886.  Tlie  subjoined  table  does  not  of  course  give  us  a  true 
idea  of  the  absolute  number  of  offences  in  each  country,  because 
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several  p(^onB  may  be — and  in  Ireland  most  commotily  are^^ 
concerned  in  the  commission  of  one  offence-*>particularly  that 
of  murder.  But  it  does  give  us  a  perfectly  accurate  idea  of  the 
extent  of  criminal  disposition^  whico  is  of  more  importance  to  us 
at  present. 


Nmnbar  of  Pcnoni  Committad  on  dungef  of 
OfEbncet* 


^Against  the  persoDj  •        • 

i  With  yiolencey 

AgauMtjnr^ertyK  Withcrat  Tiolence, 

(  Maliciously, 

Foigery  and  coimng^    . 

Not  inclacled  in  abore  classes, 

total, 


Enriandand 
WalM. 


1,956 

1,810 

16,107 

168 

359 

1,024 


20,984 


InUnd. 


7,769 
67i 

6,598 
506 
214 

8»14i 


2S>89l 


Now  if  We  take  the  population  of  £lngland  and  Waleii  as 
amounting  to  fourteen,"^  and  that  of  Ireland  to  eight  millions, 
we  might  expect  that,  if  all  other  circumstances  were  alike,  the 
ntrlnber  of  offenders,  in  each,  would  be  in  the  proportion  of  the 
population ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  number  in  Ireland 
would  not  be  much  more  than  one-half  those  in  England.  But 
what  is  the  fact  ?  The  numbers  conmiitted  for  mahcious  injury 
to  property  are  nearly  six  times,  and  for  offences  against  the  per- 
son eight  times,  greater  than  might  have  been  expected ;  wnilst 
the  numbers  for  offences  against  property  mth  violence,  and  for 
forgery  and  coining,  are  those  alone  which  come  near  the  propor- 
tion ;.and  for  offences  against  property  without  violence,  there  is 
one-half  less  in  Ireland  than  a  comparison  with  England  would 
indicate.  The  last  item  does  not  afford  an  exact  comparison ;  but 
it  contains  chiefly  offences  of  a  riotous  or  lawless  description,  and 
exhibits  the  same  tendency  towards  personal  offences  amongst 
the  Irish. 

Agaiuj  if  we  compare  some  of  the  principal  offences  in  the 
same  year,  we  shall  find,  as  in  the  following  table,  that  the  com- 
mittals are,  as  near  as  may  be,  for  murder  nine  times,  for  attempts 


*  According  to  the  census  of  1831,  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was  13,897,187— that  of  Ireland,  7,767,401.  According  to  the 
census  of  1834,  the  latter  had  increased  to  7,943^940;  but  that  of  Eng- 
land  has  not  increased  at  the  same  rate ;  so  that  tlie  numbers  are  proba- 
bly what  we  have  stated. 
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to  murder  four  times,  for  rioU  seven  times,  and  for  manslaughter 
nearly  three  times  greater  than  might  have  heen  expected; 
whilst  conspiracy  to  murder,  taking  forcible  possession  and 
littacking  dwelling-houses,  are  exclusively  Irish.  The  numbers 
for  burglary  and  robbery  are  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lations, ^ut  housebreaking^  appears  to  be  but  a  little  more  than 
pne-half  as  frequent  as  in  England. 


Number  Qf  Penons  Committed  for 


Murder, 

Attempts  to  murder,     . 

Conspiring  to  mnrder, 

Manslaughter, 

Baiglary,     • 

Robbery,     •         •         • 

Honaebreaking, 

Riot  and  Poand  breach. 

Taking  and  holding  forcible  possession, 

Attacking  dwelling-houses. 


Ei^tand. 


mmti 


73 
118 

201 
279 
334 
407 
524 


Ireland. 


w^ti^imum'm^ 


340 
192 

31 
280 
130 
198 

86 

1766 

133 

209 


The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  disparity  is,  that  the  cba- 
raeteristic  feature  of  English  crime  is  a  predominance  of  the  disho- 
nest or  selfish  motives — of  Irish  crime,  of  the  violent  or  disorderly 
passions.  The  one  has  more  reference  to  property,  the  other  to 
persons.  No  doubt  the  small  number  of  offences  in  Ireland,  un- 
der the  head  of  ordinary  stealing,  is  in  some  part  due  to  the  lesser 
deg^e  of  temptation.  There  is  no  question,  however,  but  that 
it  arises,  in  the  greater  part,  from  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  Irish. 
In  no  country,  perhaps,  is  there  so  little  respect  of  persons-- so 
much  of  the  possessions  of  others.  This  appears  almost  as  con- 
tradictory as  the  alleged  combination  of  good-nature  and  a  passion 
for  duelling  in  the  American  character.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  numerous  anomalies  which  present  themselves 
in  Ireland.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  could  the  stranger  travel^  by 
day  or  night,  with  less  danger  of  molestation — ^nowhere  would 
a  native,  who  had  at  all  interfered  with  the  peasantry,  ex- 
pose himself  with  so  much  peril.  The  peasant,  who  in  his  want 
and  distress  would  not  touch  his  neighbour's  goods,  would  yet 
murder  him  if  he  belonged  to  a  different  £3u;tion,  in  time  of  hos- 
tilitiea ;  or  it  ]  he  refused  to  submit  to  those  agrariiui  laws,  whjich 

{)overty  and  desperation  enforce,  with  the  usual  penalti^  yjipn 
ife,  limb,  and  property. 
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But  let  us  now  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  neeuliarity  before  us, 
by  comparing  the  different  kinds  of  offences,  m  Ireland,  with  each 
other.  The  classification  of  offences  in  the  constabulary  returns 
varies  from  the  old  legal  division  into  those  against  the  person, 
and  those  against  property,  by  the  addition  of  a  distinct  head  for 
those  *  affecting  the  public  peace/  This  division  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  that  the  ordinary  terms  in  use  will  allow ;  and  gives  us  an 
approximation  to  what  we  seek.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  of 
519  outrages  in  the  month  of  June  of  the  present  year,  no  less 
than  227,  and  of  414  in  July,  no  less  than  156  come  under  this 
new  head  ;  and  this — at  a  time  when,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
offenees  of  4hat  description  have  so  much  decreased — will  give 
some  idea  of  their  comparative  prevalence. 

But  if,  instead  of  dividing  outrages  according  to  the  thing  in- 
jured, or  the  effect  actually  produced,  we  could  divide  tfaen>ac- 
cofding  to  the  effects  they  are  intended  to  produce, — that  is, 
aceording  to  their  final  objects  or  motives^ — we  should  at  once 
obtain  a  new  and  very  interesting  view  of  our  subject.  It  is 
the  intent  of  one  man  in  killing  another  that  makes  all  the  dif- 
feifence  between  murder  and  manslaughter.  So  it  is  the  pur- 
pose which  outrage  is  intended  to  serve,  that  indicates  the  kind 
of!  demoralization  which  leads  to  it,  and  the  prevalent  disposi- 
tion of  the  people.  Such  a  division  would  perhaps  have  the 
fault  of  not  being  sufficiently  distinct  in  practice ;  but  still,  for 
all  ^neral  views,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  are  two  classes, 
having  very  distinct  characters — the  one  containing  all  those 
offences  where  there  is  no  ulterior  purpose ;  where,  in  fact,  the 
commission  of  the  crime  is  the  only  object — as,  for  example,  a 
common  robbery ;  or  those  which  are  merely  instrumental  with 
reference  to  others — as,  for  example,  murder  to  facilitate  or  con- 
ceal robbery ; — the  other,  those  intended  to  produce  an  ulterior 
effect  which  may  not  be  in  itself  criminal — as,  for  example,  the 
intimidation  of  an  incoming  tenant.  The  effect  intended  to  be 
produced  here  is  exemplary.  The  burnings  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties, and  crimes  incident  to  combinations  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  are  instances  of  the  latter  class,  in  England.  Here, 
however,  these  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  but  in  Ireland,  it  wtmld 
be  found  that  they  include  the  greater  part  of  offences  affecting 
the  public  peace,  and  many  of  those  against  property  and  persons. 
From  the  table  which  we  shall  presently  give  of  those  offences 
which  seem  to  indicate  this  exemplary  character,  or  are  intimately 
oonnected  with  it,  will  be  seen  that  out  of  1 1,359  outrages  mlhe 
year  1882,  and  7907  in  1836,  no  less  than  6374  and  2485  fe- 
spectively,  were,  in  all  probability,  of  the  description  to  which  Ve 
ftttude. 
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The  fact  is,  that  the  peculiar  position  of  f;he  Irish  peasantry, 
and  the  extraordinary  treatment  which  they  have  received,  have 
given  a  peculiar  turn  to  their  offences.  Absenteeism,  and  the 
want  of  manufactures,  deprives  them  of  almost  all  opportunity  of 
labouring  for  hire.  Their  sole  dependence  is  upon  land ;  and  they 
contend  for  its  possession  as  for  their  very  existence.  With  them 
it  is  the  great  necessary  of  life.  Hence  the  growth  of  the  White- 
boy  system,  having  for  its  chief  object,  to  maintain  them  in  their 
farms  in  despite  of  the  landlord,  and  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
law ;  and!  attaining  this  by  that  frightful  machinery  of  intimida- 
tion, once  visible  m  the  murders,  nightly  meetings,  threatening 
notices,  turning  up  of  land,  and  other  offences  of  that  description, 
which  still  swell  the  calendar  of  Irish  crime,  although  diminished 
to  one-third  their  original  amount  in  five  years. 

Our  object  in  calling  attention  to  this  striking  peculiarity  of 
Irish  offences,  is  with  a  view  to  the  power  of  the  executive  over 
each  class.  A  change  of  policy  can  have  little  influence  at  first 
over  those  of  the  selfish  or  dishonest  kind.  These  pertain  to  so- 
ciety in  almost  every  shape.  They  arise  from  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  man  to  evil;  ana  are  as  prevalent — nay  more  prevalent 
— ^in  England  than  in  Ireland,  where  opposite  systems  have  been 
pursued.  A  more  tedious  process  is  always  required  for  the  era- 
dication of  those  dispositions  which  belong  to  man  individually, 
than  to  man  collectively.  There  is  a  remarkable  illustrs^tion  of 
this,  in  the  fact,  that  the  decrease  which  has  t^ken  place  in  the 
number  of  Irish  offences  has  been  chiefly  in  those  of  tne  disorder^ 
ly  kind ;  the  others  showing  but  little  variation.  We  must  create 
a  moral  feeling  by  education  to  check  the  latter.  We  must 
create  a  love  of  order  to  prevent  the  former.  It  is  over  thes^ 
alone  that  a  government  can  exercise  any  immediate  control. 
Good  government  will,  no  doubt,  in  time  improve  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people ;  but  it  can  sooner  produce  a  change  i^ 
disorderly  habits — especially  amongst  a  people  naturally  so  open 
to  conciliation  as  the  Irish.  The  offences  of  the  kind  to  whic^ 
we  now  allude,  have  general  objects  which  can  be  known  ani 
watched,  and  which  are,  therefore,  more  tangible. 

But  still,  if  we  recollect  the  great  influence  which  want  exeiv 
cises  in  stimulating  to  the  commission  of  these  offences,  an^ 
how  little  power  an  executive  government,  unassisted  by  any 
important  legislation,  has  over  that  source,  we  cannot  fail  tp 
be  surprised  at  the  decrease  which  has  taken  place  in  Irish  out- 
rages. 

The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  offences  of  all  kinds 
committed  in  Ireland,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  districts  of  Dub- 
Kn,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  during  the  last  five  years,  shows  tlbe 
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astonishing  decrease  which  has  taken  place,  from  first  to  last, 
under  a  Liberal  Government ;  no  less  than  the  equally  remarkable 
temporary  increase  under  the  Tory  Government  in  1834-5 ; 
wheU)  as  is  well  known,  the  country  was  in  such  a  disturbed 
state. 


1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

11,359 

9,635 

9,927 

10,575 

7,907 

It  is  but  right  to  observe  here^  that,  after  the  first  siz  months 
of  1836,  the  constabulary  returns  cease  to  contain  a  number  of 
petty  larcenies,  and  other  minor  offences/  of  a  similar  kind,  too 
trifling  to  be  proceeded  with.  The  decrease  on  the  total  number 
of  offences  thus  appeared  greater — to  the  extent  of  perhaps  400, 
but  certainly  not  farther — than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Yet,  with  an  allowance  for  this,  what  an  improvement !  a  de- 
crease from  more  than  eleven  to  less  than  eight  thousand  in  five 
years! 

But,  to  exclude  the  smallest  opening  for  cavil,  we  shall  now 
compare  for  the  same  years,  the  number  of  those  outrages 
which  are  wholly  unaffected  by  this  change  in  the  enumeration ; 
selecting  those  which  seem  to  indicate  general  motives,  or  which 
affect  the  public  peace,  and  over  which,  as  we  have  already 
sidd,  a  liberal  executive  has  most  preventive  influence. 


NUMBEE  OF  CUTE  AGES  COMMITTED  IN  THE  TEAE8 

1832. 

1833.     1834. 

1835. 

1636. 

Homicide^  •        •        .        • 

244 

229 

278 

261 

231 

Finog  at  persons, 
Boming,     . 
LevelliDg,  . 
Attacks  on  houses, 

211 
571 

87 
2122 

130 

490 

61 

1446 

105 
548 
137 
923 

83 
567 
136 

818 

78 
465 

80 
518 

Demand  of  arms, 

673 

337 

247 

224 

147 

Administering  oaths,   . 
Illeg^  notices,    • 

'        " 

317 
2149 

206 
1121 

152 
701 

101 
755 

73 
593 

Toti 

al, 

6374 

4020 

3091 

2945 

2185 

Here  we  observe  a  progressive  decrease — from  six  thousand  to 
two  thousand — upon  tne  number  of  those  characteristio  offenceet^ 
which  have  such  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  Ire* 
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land — which  render  property  apparently  so  insecure,  peace  so 
precarious. 

But  it  must  be  recollected,  in  reference  to  all  these  tables, 
that  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  constabulary  force  has,  of 
course,  increased  the  later  returns,  not  only  by  many  offences, 
which  would  have  passed  unnoticed  under  the  former  system, 
but  also  by  many  of  former  occurrence,  which  increased  vigi*» 
lance  has  brought  to  light.  During  the  earlier  years  which  we 
have  compared,  little  effort  was  made  to  suppress  Orange  pro*- 
cessioDS,  &c.,  still  less  to  detect  the  crimes  growing  out  of  the 
former.  Nay,  as  we  have  seen,  the  constabulary  were  not  even 
allowed  to  attend  fairs.  The  general  returns  accordingly  show 
that  there  were  no  assaults  on  the  police  in  1832  and  1833,' — 
a  thing  most  unlikely,  had  they  done  their  duty.  In  England 
there  were  no  less  than  477,  and  in  Ireland  132  coinmittais  in- 
the  year  1886,  for  assaults  on  peace  and  poUce  officers  in  the 
escecution  of  their  duty ;  which  at  once  shows  how  little  the 
constabulary  were  employed  for  good,  in  comparison  to  what 
oiitght  to  have  been,  and  now  is,  the  case.  The  obvious  ef-* 
feet  of  this  is  to  make  the  later  returns  a  more  correct  repre*' 
sentation  of  the  state  of  the  country,  whilst  the  earlier  returns 
are  very  defective.  The  real  is  therefore  mudi  greater  than 
the  af^rent  decrease. 

But  we  shall  see  the  immediate  effects  of  a  popular  and  vigor- 
ous Government  more  clearly,  perhaps,  even  than  in  these  tables, 
if  we  look  to  the  manner  in  which  the  executive  has  dealt  with 
these  prolific  sources  of  outrage — the  Faction  Fights  of  the 
South,  and  Orange  processions  of  the  North.  Fights  at  fairs 
and  markets,  and  those  fierce  combats  amongst  the  soudtern 
peasantry  known  as  ^  faction  fights,'  had,  indeed,  long  been 
die  source  of  outrage,  both  in  their  immediate  and  their  Te- 
mote  consequences.  The  former  were,  perhaps,  of  the  most 
frecjuent  occurrence ;  and  generally  arose  from  some  accidental 
drcumstance,  favoured  by  drinking  and  the  absence  of  an  official 
police.  The  latter  were  of  a  more  aggravated  description.  They 
were  feuds  of  the  most  deadly  kind,  cherished  from  year  to  year 
between  laree  bodies  of  the  peasantry ;  and  partook  more  of  the 
character  of  those  whidi  prevailed  amongst  the  Scottish  clans 
than  any  thing  known  in  modern  times. 

The  transition  from  lawless  assemblages  of  this  kind  to  White* 
boyism  was  ei»y ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  to  these,  and  to  the  lawless 
habits  which  they  generated,  that  we  may  trace  the  greater  part 
of  what  we  have  shown  to  be  the  characteristic  crime  of  the  coun- 
try. Not  only,  too,  were  the  districts  in  which  they  occurred 
<&tttf  bed^  but  a  general  character  of  turbulence  was  given  to  the 
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adjoining  country, — a  character  exaggerated,  at  a  distance,  to  a 
degree  too  often  calculated  to  deter  the  capitalist  from  embarking 
his  property  amongst  so  lawless  a  population.  But  the  effect  itas 
still  more  exten^ve ;  for,  even  when  settled  in  large  towns^  8\ich 
as  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  New  York,  the  Imh  peasantry 
preserved  the  habits  produced  by  their  frequent  riots  at  home, 
not  only  without  punishment  or  censure,  but  often  with  popular 
ajf^lause.  To  this  cause  may  be  ascribed  the  very  frequent  dis* 
turbanees  amongst  the  Irish  settled  in  those  places ;  and  which, 
whilst  they  continue,  must  keep  alive  those  prejudices  agmnst 
the  nation,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  still  exist  in  many  parts  of  * 
the  .Empire,  and  even  in  America. 

We  nave  seen  that  the  unpopularity  of  the  constabulary  tinder 
a  Tory  fegime  prevented  even  their  appearance  upon  the  oo6a* 
mm  to  which  we  allude.  Now  it  is  their  duty  to  attend  all 
faiars  and  similar  assemblages.  Their  instructions  tell  them  that 
it  is  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Government  to  suppress  all 
riots  and  faetion-<fights ;  that  they  will  be  held  responsible  for 
these  occurrences  within  their  respective  districts ;  that  as  tl» 
meetings  of  tlie  peasantry  for  the  purpose  of  faction  fights  re* 
quire  previous  concert,  they  ought  to  obtain  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining who  are  the  leaders,  and  what  are  their  designs ;  and 
that,  m  order  to  prevent  compromise,  they  must  themselves  be 
the  prosecutors.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that,  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  these  faction  fights  have  been 
almost  entirely  put  down.  The  only  one  of  any  consequence 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  twelve  montns  occurred  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  where  they  were  formerly  very  prevalent, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  constabulary  being  sent  to  Tralee  to 
attend  the  election. 

But  although  these  ferocious  combats  may  be  said  to  be  now 
almost  entirely  suppressed,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
habits  which  have  grown  out  of  their  long  continuance  will  have 
b^n  eradicated  in  the  same  short  space  of  time.  The  instance 
referred  to  shows,  that  the  moment  the  control  is  withdrawn, 
the  same  spirit  of  riot  breaks  forth  again.  But  a  permanent 
reform  of  manners  is  the  slowest  of  all  reforms.  Time  and  care 
are  both  necessary  to  give  them  a  new  aspect.  But  even,  in  this 
short  period,  a  very  decided  improvement  is  visible.  The  pea- 
santry, who  suffered  the  most  seriously  in  these  combats,  are 
beginning  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  good  effects  which  their 
suppression  must  produce  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  contest  between  the  Government  and  the  OraBgemen  6f 
the  North  was  not  the  least  arduous  of  tlM>8e  in  which  itlias  been 
engaged.  Here  it  had  to  contend  against  a  strong  political  bosti* 
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lity  towards  itself — against  the  waywardness  of  the  fiEivourite  and 
spoiled  child  of  former  Governments.  Some  excuse  may,  per- 
haps, be  fqund  for  the  encouragement  of  Oran^eism  and  its 
ritual  observances  at  a  time  when  the  support  given  in  return 
was  part  of  the  Irish  political  system.  But  npthmg  can  excuse 
the  conduct  of  the  authorities  in  not  making  vigorous  exertions 
for  its  suppression  after  it  bad  been  openly  abandoned  by  a  Tory 
Government.  When  we  say  it  was  abandoned  by  a  Tory  Go- 
vernment, we  allude  to  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ; 
.  when,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation 
Act  was  followed  by  the  affectation  of  a  new  policy.  But  even 
then,  neither  the  Government  nor  the  ma^strates  showed  the 
smallest  disposition  to  discountenance  the  onensive  commemora- 
tions of  Orange  triumph.  Nay,  further,  long  after  this,  and  after 
the  passing  of  the  rrocessions  Act,  even  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
as  Prime  Minister  and  head  of  the  Government,  is  char&^eable 
with  having  received  addresses  from  Orange  bodies,  and  with 
hayins^  expressed  the  acknowledgments  of  his  sovereign  to  tbose 
societies,  at  best  of  doubtful  legality,  but  whose  proceedings^ 
beyond  the  walls  of  their  lodges  tnat  act  had  declared  to  be  ^  cal- 
^  culated  to  create  and  perpetuate  animosities,  and  to  have  occa- 
^  sioned  frequent  and  sanguinary  conflicts  between  different; 
^  classes  of  the  people !'  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  with- 
out horror  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  have  resulted  from 
this  open,  this  unexpected  encouragement,  upon  the  succeeding 
12th  of  July.  Fortunately,  however,  the  country  was  sparea 
this  calamity,  by  the  overthrow  of  a  Ministry  which  had  thus 
manifested  its  disposition  to  deviate  ipto  the  old  beaten  track, 
and  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  a  body  of  men  so  obnoxious  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  whose  conduct  had  been  thus  strongly 
censured  by  the  Legislature.  Now,  instead  of  having  Orapee 
lodges  flattered  and  encouraged,  their  proceedings  have  been  laid 
bare  by  a  cpmmittee  of  the  Houses  ox  Coipmons,  exhibiting,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  country,  the  criminal  and  almost  treason- 
able character  of  their  designs.  The  result  was,  that  the  associa- 
tion was  instantly  dissolved,  whilst  its  leaders  ostensibly  Withdrew 
from  any  further  connexion  with  it.  But,  like  all  niischievous  and 
unconstitutional  bodies,  it  had  created  habits  most  difficult  to  be 
controlled.  Orangemen  of  the  lower  orders  of  society  were  not 
so  likely  to  prove  pliable  to  public  opinion,  or  the  wish  of  the 
Crown,  as  their  more  conspicuous  superiors.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  not  only  are  many  Orange  lodges  of  an  inferior 
class  still  in  existence,  but  on  every  anniversary  or  other  public 
occasion,  at  fairs  and  markets,  or  on  the  deaths  of  members  of 
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lodges,  <:ipportumtie6  hay^  been  ttik^  to  form  proeessiom^  acepm- 
panied  by  the  U3ual  insultiug  denominations. 

The  course  followed  by  the  Government  upon  the  three  last 
anniversaries  of  the  12th  of  July  is  full  of  interest.     In  1835,  a 
strong  appeal  was  made  to  the  local  authorities  to  assist  in  the 
discouragement  of  processions ;   byt  not  relishing  the  idea  of 
interfering  with  their  fayourite  triumph,  they  showed  no  desire 
to  co-operate, — and  as  the  executive  could  not  then  act  except 
through  them,  the  offences  which  ensued  were  very  numerqus« 
The  Government,  however,  determined  that  the  Party  Proces- 
sions Act  should  not  remain  a  dead  letter ;  and  a  vast  number 
were  prosecuted  and  committed  at  the  following  assizes.     But  of 
the  alternative  of  leniency  or  severity,  Lord  Mul&prave,  encou- 
raged to  hope  better  things  from  the  late  dissolution  of  the 
grand  Orange  bqdy,  decided  on  the  former;  and  allowed  the 
offenders  to  pass  unpunished  upon  giving  promises  of  future 
good   behaviour.      This  generosity  met  with  no  honourable 
return.      Upon  the  following  12th  of  July,  the   Orangemen 
returned  witn  increased  zeal  to  their  illegal  practices.     Warned 
by  the  past,  Lord  Mulgrave  now  chose  the  other  alternative. 
Upwards  of  four  hundred  offenders  were  identified  and  prose- 
cuted.    The  law  was  allowed  its  due  course;  and  the  greater 
number  were  sentenced   to  various  periods  of  imprisonment. 
Upon  the  anniversary  which  took  place  in  the  present  year,  the 
result  was  very  remarkable.     The  Government  had  now  the 
power  to  send  stipendiary  magistrates,  with  large  bodies  of  con- 
stabulary, to  act  where  the  local  authorities  ha^  before  declined 
assistance ;  and  extensive  arrangements  were  accordingly  made 
to  enforce  the  law.      The  locdi  magistrates,  too,  were  again 
called  upon  to  co-operate, — ^not  in  that  tone  of  reproach  which 
their  past  conduct  might  have  justified,  but  of  coraial  invitation 
and  encouragement.     The  Sfime  wise  tone  was  also  used  to- 
wards the  lower  classes*     They  were  instructed  as  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  and  the  determination  of  Government  to  en- 
force it,  in  a  proclamation  breathing  that  spirit  of  firm  impar- 
tiality whiph  characterises  the  Government,   whether  in  refe- 
rence to  the  Protestants  of  the  North,  or  the  Catholics  of  the 
South.     The  result  of  this  temperate  but  firm  tone,  combined 
with  a  judicious  and  effective  disposition  of  the  constabulary 
force  (now  less  looked  upon  as  sympathizing  with  the  party- 
feelings  of  those  whom  they  watched),  was,  that  this  occasion, 
once  so  abundant  in  crimes  and  disorders,  passed  off,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  all,  without  any  disturbance  worthy  of  note  1     We 
find,  that  of  89  offences  reported  under  the  head  of  ^  illeral 
<  meetings'  for  the  past  year,  no  less  than  82  had  occunea  in 
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the  montli  of  July ;  and  of  these  79  were  in  tte  province  of 
Ulster — a  fact  by  which  they  are  at  once  identifietl  with  the 
Orange  processions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  17 
reported  for  the  month  of  July  in  the  present  yeai  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland  ;  and  when  we  observe  that  there  had  been  19  in  the 
preceding  month,  which  ib  not  a  season  of  Orange  disturbance, 
U  Is  evident  that  but  few  even  of  those  17  can  have  been  of  that 
description.  In  some  parts  of  the  North  the  excitement  caased 
by  the  elections  has  brought  forth  some  Orange  disturbance  of 
more  noise  than  efTect ;  but  vigorous  exertions  have  nearly  re- 
stored peace.  It  was  but  the  after-clap  of  the  storm ;  and  ^ 
the  horizon  clears,  we  can  discover  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
feeling,  that  at  length  the  Government  has  mastered  the  Orange 
party. 

In  conclusion,  wc  have  only  space  for  one  word,  as  to  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  enforcement  of  an  act  introduced  by 
the  present  Government,  in  the  session  of  1636,  for  the  prevention 
of  drinking  at  late  hours.     This  act,  which  allows  the  magistrates 
to  enter  and  clear  all  booths,  when  ample  time  has  been  allowed 
t,  has  been  brmly  and  diligently  enfor- 
pected,  against  considerable  opposition 
,  long  accustomed  to  bad  haoits,  atid 
others,  whose  pecuniary  interests  are 
ation.     The  temptation,  however,  to 
nd  on  other  public  occasions,  which  had 
3  the  commission  of  outrage,  has  been 
le  extent,  through  the  active  interven- 
ristrates  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
to  their  homes  when  business  is  at  an 
that  no  Tory  Government  could  have 

one  of  the  many  minor  instances  by 
executive,  and  the  peculiar  vigour  de- 
night  be  still  farther  illustrated.     Suf- 
been  adduced  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
nge  now  taking  place  in  Ireland ; — a 
I  those  disorderly  habits  arising  from 
political  causes,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  chiefly  distinguish  the 
moral  character  of  the  Irish  from  that  of  the  English,  and  which, 
above  all,  have  this  disastrous  effect,  that  they  too  often  lead  to 
the  commission  of  other  outrages,  and  impoverish  the  country  by 
alarming  the  capitalist.    Our  proofs  of  this  change,  too,  are  drawn 
from  sources,  over  which  party  ingenuity  can  throw  no  discre- 
dit. A  political  Assistant  Barrister  cannot  here  say  that  his  busi- 
ness has  only  decreased,  because  the  Judge  of  Assize  draws  it  to 
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tbe  superior  court ;  or  a  political  Judge  of  Assize  explain  away  the 
lightness  of  the  calendar,  on  the  ground  that  many  prosecutions 


e  now  instituted  at  the  sessions  ;  each,  as  it  were,  lookii 


a  jealous  eye  at  the  share  which  falls  to  his  neighbour  3  lot  I 
Neither  can  it  be  alleged,  with  a  view  to  explain  away  the  glaring 
inconsistency,  that  the  calendar  is  only  light  in  each  court,  be- 
cause parties  are  unwilling  to  prosecut 
Jakes  in  every  outrage  committed,  whe 
Recuted  or  not.  We  estimate  the  quani 
'her  taken  in  the  field,  not  by  the  nun 
Here  then  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
the  truth  is,  that,  with  the  solitary  exci 
mourned  over  the  lightness  of  the  cale 
we  have  the  testimony  of  all  the  judges 
mefit — a  testimony  v^uable,  as  offered  I 
just  as  well  as  others  what  is  passing  ar 
as  well  as  others,  the  effect  of  their  adn 
a  government  which  they  dislike,  and 
disposiUoit  to  explain  away  the  calendi 
to  do  90  hy  illustrations  drawn  from  th 
formation.  And  yet  these  are  the  mei 
sizes,  invariably  congratulated  the  gn 
improvement  in  the  general  slate  of  th 
overlook  the  proof  aftorded  by  the  genei 
declared,  with  a  voice  almost  unanimo 
the  object  attained  and  the  means  emp 
deed,  of  the  most  gratifying  kind.  For 
with  no  common  feelings  of  satisfaction, 
prospect  which  it  opens  to  our  long 
fellow  subjects.  Above  all,  wc  rejoice 
forded  to  those  liberal  principles,  the  be 
long  denied  to  mankind  at  large,  and 
application  to  Ireland,  will  prove  the  b 
tinuance  of  that  connexion  between 
however  passion  or  prejudice  may  disp 
only  favourable  but  essential  to  the  bei 
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Art,  I. — Aitiloj  King  of  the  Huns.     By  the  Honourable  and 
Reverend  William  Herbert,    8vo.    London  :   1838. 

Tt  rejoices  us  mucb,  once  more,  to  be  able  to  usher  in  a  New 
•■■  Number  of  our  Journal  with  a  poem  which  aspires  to  the 
honours  and  dignity  of  an  Epic.  The  appearance  of  such  a 
poem  at  the  present  day  is,  indeed,  an  event  of  some  interest ; 
particularly  as  being  the  production  of  an  author  who,  in  his 
earlier  compositions,  appeared  so  decidedly  to  give  the  preference 
to  a  more  romantic  and  irregular  form  of  composition.  It 
naturally  suggests  some  speculation,  not  only  as  to  the  merits  and 
prospects  of  this  species  of  poetry,  but  as  to  the  state  of  public 
taste  and  feeling  on  such  subjects,  and  the  chances  of  success  or 
failure  to  which  a  writer  may  look,  who  aspires  to  build  the 
'  lofty  rhyme  *  in  this  time-honoured  and  classical  form. 

The  persuasion  seems  to  be  a  very  common  one,  that  the  age 
of  epics  is  past.  The  epic,  we  are  told,  is  the  production  of 
earlier  and  less  critical  periods  of  a  nation's  history  :  its  length- 
ened and  regular  march,  its  formal  addresses,  its  sustained  pomp, 
its  prescriptive  episodes  and  machinery,  are  assumed  to  be  unsuited 
to  the  taste  of  an  age  like  ours,  far  advanced  in  civilisation,  requiring 
a  quick  movement  of  events  and  rapid  succession  of  feelings,  and 
a  strength  of  passion  better  adapted  to  the  dramatic  than  the  epic 
form.  Though  the  epic,  therefore,  might  suit  the  childhood  of 
poetry,  the  maturer  growth  of  national  taste,  and  the  opinions  in- 
duced by  the  changes  which  society  has  undergone,  now  demand, 
it  is  sdd,  a  different  vehicle  of  feeling,  conveying  more  accurately 
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the  impression  of  that  increased  variety  and  intensity  of  emo- 
tion which  these  revolutions  have  produced.  Hence  it  is  inferred 
that  the  composition  of  a  good  epic  poem  at  the  present  day  is 
extremely  improbable,  and  its  popularity  with  the  public  still 
more  so. 

If  this  representation  be  correct ; — ^if  the  present  age  be  indeed 
diflnclined  either  to  the  production  or  the  perusal  of  an  epic  poem, 
we  are  satisfied,  at  all  events,  that  the  reading  public  must  not 
flatter  itself  with  the  notion  that  this  disinclination  is  a  prooC 
either  of  its  talent  or  its  taste  ;  or  imagine  that  such  works  are 
suited  only  to  a  ruder  state  of  the  national  mind,  or  to  a  period 
less  illustrated  by  genius  and  originality  of  invention.  The  fact 
is,  and  it  is  one  of  somewhat  ominous  import,  that  all  the  great 
epics  either  of  ancient  or  modem  £)urope|  were  the  production^ 
not  of  the  infancy  of  national  poetry,  but  of  its  maturity  and  full 
developement, — when  the  genius  of  the  nation  had  been  exalted 
and  called  into  action  by  great  events  and  spirit-stirring  recollec- 
tions; that  their  production  marks  the  culminating  point  in 
genius  and  masculine  taste  in  each  nation  where  they  appeared  ; 
and  that  thenceforward  we  witness,  on  the  whole,  but  a  down- 
ward progress  in  literature^ — first  towards  coldness  and  conceit, 
and  then,  in  the  attempt  to  regain  something  of  pristine  vigour, 
towards  turbulence  and  exaggeration  of  language  and  sentiment. 

Homer,  perhaps,  is  an  apparent  exception  ;  but  the  question  as 
to  the  true  date  of  his  great  poems,  in  the  shape  in  which  they 
now  appear,  is  so  complicated  and  doubtful,  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
draw  any  inferences  from  such  a  source.  But  Virgil  wrote  his 
^neid  when  Augustus  had  made  Rome  but  another  name  for  the 
world,  and  when,  to  the  recollection  of  her  republican  glories, 
was  added  all  the  calm  and  tranquil  grandeur  of  settled  dominion* 
It  marks  the  period  when  the  power  of  Rome  was  at  its  heigh  r^ 
its  genius  most  vigorous  and  inventive,  its  taste  perfect :  every 
thing  afterwards  is' decline  and  decay,  though  disguised  under  a 
garb  of  rank  luxuriance  in  Ovid,  or  stoical  pretension  in  Lucan, 
or  Asiatic  pomp  in  Statius,  or  gaudy  over-brilliancy  in'Claudian. 
Tasso's  great  epic  wa«  produced  in  the  meridian  lustre  of  Italian 
literature,  shortly  after  Ariosto  had  carried  to  its  perfection  the 
epos  of  romance,  and  Berni  had  arrayed  in  graceful  comic  mas- 
querade the  graver  strains  of  Boiardo ;  and  when  Leo  had  ex<» 
tended  his  munificent  patronage  to  art  and  science,  till  po^ts, 
philosophers,  and  learned  men  were  crowded  upon  each  other  in 
Italy,  like  stars  in  a  galaxy.  When  Camoens  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  that  poem  which  was  destined  to  immortalize, 
the  glory  of  his  country, — the  solitary  gre^t  work  of  which 
fhe  has  to  boast, — Portugal  had  already  touched  the  highest, 
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point  of  her  greatness,  and  from  tbe  full  meridian  of  Iter  glory  . 
was  hastening  to  her  setting, — in  the  decay  of  her  commerce,  the 
fall  of  her  liberties,  and  all  the  calamities  which  followed  the 
defeat  of  the  chivalrous  Sebastian  at  Alcazar.  But  as  yet  a 
high  consciousnees  of  national  pride  animated  her  councils,  nor 
was  that  generous  and  enthusiastic  spirit  extinct  in  individuals, 
which  bad  been  awakened,  when,  under  the  reign  of  the  great 
Don  Manuel,  Alrarez  and  Albuquerque  first  launched  their 
prows  into  the  Atlantic,  and  Be  Gaina  startled  the  Spirit  of  the 
Cape  with  his  thunders. 

And,  under  what  circumstances  does  our  own  great  epic  make 
its  appearance  ?  Milton  stands  on  the  outskirts  of  that  glorious 
era  which  had  listened  to  the  majestic  periods  of  Raleign  and  of 
Hooker,  and  the  almost  inspired  blending  of  wisdom  with  imagi- 
nation in  Bacon; — which  had  seen  Spenser,  in  his  *  Fairy  Queen,' 
beautifully  reconnecting  the  spirit  of  chivalry  with  that  earnest 
and  religious  feeling  from  which  Ariosto  and  Berni  had  divorced 
it; — that  age  which  had  witnessed  the  infinite  variety,  and  bent 
before  the  magic  and  the  mastery  of  Sfaakspeare.  His  own  life 
was  chiefly  cast  in  those  days  of  tempest  and  trial  which  deve- 
lope  the  strongest  energies  both  of  the  will  and  the  imagination, 
and  superadd  to  the  attraction  of  an  imaginative  and  poetical  in- 
terest all  the  fascination  of  deep  faith  and  earnestness  of  action. 
Thus  educated  in  the  close  of  the  former  period,  and  witnessing 
the  dawn  and  the  meridian  of  the  latter, — uniting  the  chivalrous 
recollections  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  prin- 
ctple  and  intensity  of  will  which  cha:;aGterise  that  of  the  Parliar- 
ment,  he  gave  birth  to  that  great  epic,  in  which,  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  single  work,  we  recognise  the  imposing  and 
majestic  character  of  that  period;  when  the  seal  of  authority  and 
high  moral  dignity  was  set  upon  all  the  productions  of  literature 
as  upon  all  the  institutions  of  polity,  and  Britain,  foremost  in  arts 
and  arms,  cast  the  shadow  of  her  greatness  over  land  and  sea. 

In  every  case  then,  we  repeat,  the  appearance  of  a  great  epic 
has  been  coincident  with  the  period  of  the  highest  developement 
of  genius,  and  with  the  most  masculine  state  of  tar'-  *-  *'■-  -"- 
tion  by  which  it  has  been  produced.     There  are  nc 
ced  in  the  evil  days  of  a  nation's  history.     Their  ^ 
presupposes  a  crowd  of  ennobling  remembrances  ii 
mind  ; — a  past  to  which  it  can  revert  with  pride- 
whtch  it  can  turn  without  dishonour.     It  presuppo 
dividual  mind,  a  grasp  and  comprehension  of  riet 
r«ltce  to  petty  beauties — a  power  of  rising  above  tl 
tetests  and  changing  fashion  of  the  time,  and  a 
afteV  ages,  which  are  all  connected  with  the  higher: 
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.  of  genittSy  and  tbe  simplest  and  most  dignified  condition  of  taste. 
Were  it  true,  then>  that  the  present  age  was  incapable  of  either 
producing  a  great  epic  poem^  or  of  appreciating  such  a  boon  at 
the  hands  of  a  great  poet,  this  would,  in  our  view,  be  only  equi-^ 
valent  to  saying  that  we  had  lost  our  relish  for  the  simply  great, 
and  our  power  of  apprehending  a  work, — not  in  parte,  but  as  a 
whole ;  and,  consequently,  that  we  had  fallen  from  the  purity  of 
our  first  intellectual  estate ;  and — however  unconscious  of  our 
backward  movement — had  retrograded,  instead  of  advancing,  in 
the  career  both  of  taste  and  imagination. 

But,  with  all  deference  to  the  common  notion  of  an  anti-epic 
tendency  at  the  present  moment,  we  really  entertain  a  better 
idea  of  the  direction  of  public  taste  in  poetry,  than  to  suppose, 
that  this  insensibility  to  the  noblest  form  in  which  poetry  hds 
ever  yet  displayed  itself,  can  exist.  We  say  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, because  we  should  have  stated  our  opinions  on  the  point 
muoh  more  doubtfully  some  twenty  years  ago ; — if,  indeed,  we 
had  not  felt  ourselves  compelled  to  adopt  the  truth  of  the  objecf- 
tion  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  to  regard  the  epic  as  a,n 
obsolete  form  of  poetry,  which  never  more  could  be  made  to  har- 
monize with  modern  tastes.  At  that  time,  the  current  of  opinion 
was  so  strong  in  favour  of  a  return  to  the  ruder  and  wilder  strsuns 
of  our  elder  minstrelsy ;  there  was  so  clamorous  and  insatiable  an 
appetite  for  scenes  of  excitement, — such  intolerance  of  every 
tmng  measured  and  tranquil,  either  in  plot,  sentiment,  or  expres- 
8LOQ,*.^that  it  did  appear  as  if  any  poetry  of  a  calmer  and  more 
classic  nature  was  permanently  superseded.  We  do  not  blame 
that  revulsion  of  poetical  taste  towards  the  fountain-head.  It  was 
a  natural  one,  and  we  believe  it  has,  in  some  respects,  been  a 
beneficial  one.  Poetry,  deprived  of  all  spirit  and  vitality,  had 
begun  ^  to  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing-pool/  It  was 
something  gained,  therefore,  to  break  down  the  barrier — to  let  the 
imprisoned  waters  loose,  and  give  them  life  and  motion, — even 
though  the  torrent  thus  produced  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
twrbid  and  muddy  enough.  But,  if  still  waters  become  mono- 
tonous»  men  tire  also  in  time  of  torrents  and  cataracts — which 
leave  behind  them  nothing  that  freshens,  nothing^  that  fertilizes— 
and  long  to  see  the  useless  current  spread  forth  into  an  ampler 
and  calmer  channel ;  and  gliding  down  to  the  ocean  with  plea- 
sant interchange  of  motion  and  rest ; — here  reflecting  earth  and 
tky  in  its  shadows,  and  there  fretting  over  its  pebbled  bed,  or 
xippled  by  ^  the  breath  of  heaven,  fresh  blowing/ 

It  ha6  fared  thus  with  our  poetry  of  passion  and  ^  the  mo^e- 

,  meat.'  We  have  already  extracted  from  it  all, , or  most  of  .dbe 
good  which  it  was  calculated  to  yield ;  and  now  the  bifternWrbf 
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the  lees  which  remain  begins  to  be  apparent.  We  are  surprised, 
and  half  ashamed  io  confess  what  crude  and  fi^ry  dtaognts  we 
have  occasionally  drained  without  dissatisfaction  during  the  pe*- 
riod  of  excitement ;  and  a  visible  inclination,  we  think,  begins  to 
be  traced  towards  a  return  to  a  healthier  spring  of  inspiration — ^  a 

*  draught  that  after  no  repenting  draws/  Poetry  seems  prepared 
to  take  for  her  motto  the  inscription  on  Italian  tombs,  rmpJora 
pace.  After  so  much  doing  and  suffering,  she  asks  for  rest. 
And  though  the  public  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  yet  acknow- 
ledged, by  any  overt  acts,  their  renewed  allegiance  to  those  better 
models  which  they  deserted,  they  at  all  events  manifest  the  most 
profound  indifference  for  those  tnemes,  and  that  style  of  coriipo- 
sition,  which  at  no  distant  period  formed  the  object  of  po{^uiar 
admiration.  The  traces  of  some  such  convictions  appear  very 
plainly  in  Lord  Byron's  excessive  admiration  for  Pope,  and  fais 
severe  denunciations  of  the  whole  spirit  of  modern  poetry— both 
his  own,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries — whom  he  terms  the 
poets  of  *  the  lower  empire,'  and  accuses  of  being  led  astray  by  'a 

*  wrong,  revolutionary  poetical  system,'  This  over-admiration  cf 
Pope  is  the  natural  result  of  the  tendency  to  an  opposite  extreme, 
produced  by  Lord  Byron's  sense  of  the  hollowness  of  the  system 
on  which  so  much  of  his  own  poetry  was  composed ;  and  we  are 
no  more  disposed  implicitly  to  approve  of  his  new  creed,  than  to 

five  our  unqualified  admiration  to  the  style  and  taste  in  which 
is  own  works  are  written.  But  the  silence  of  all  our  modem 
poets  by  whom  this  passionate  and  irregular  mode  of  composition 
was  countenanced  and  adorned,  sufficiently  shows  that  they  re- 
gard it  as  in  a  manner  exhausted.  No  man  of  genras,  united 
with  discernment,  who  had  to  select  a  subject  for  poetry,  would 
be  likely,  we  think,  at  the  present  day,  to  choose  for  his  thense 
^  those  songs  to  savage  virtue  dear,' — with  their  wild  passions, 
and  corresponding  eccentricity  of  character  and  movement — 
round  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  shed  so  brilliant  a  lustre;  and 
which,  assisted  by  the  fascinations  of  novelty,  and  his  unequalled 
power  of  picturesque  delineation,  for  a  time  led  captive  the  public 
sympathy ;  nor  those  pictures  of  moody,  distempered,  and  selfish 
passion  which,  in  the  powerful  verse  of  Byron,  seemed  to  lose 
their  essentially  coarse  and  melodramatic  character,  and  becaime 
really  invested,  for  a  time,  with  a  delusive  dignity  and  unreal 
grandeur.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  high  and  palmy,  state 
.pf  the  stage  at  this  moment,  nor  the  success  of  most- modern  dra- 
matic attempts,  hold  out  greater  inducement  to  the  poet  to  devote 
himself  to  that  species  of  composition.  If  he  soften  away  his 
.scenes,  or  modify  his  characters  and  expressions  to  suit  the  fas* 
j,pdiou3nes3  of  modern  taste,  he  is  accused^  and  perhaps  justly^  of 
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coldness  and  feebleness :  if  he  venture  on  the  strong  language^ 
or  startling  conceptions  of  the  older  roasters  of  the  dmroa^  be 
rans  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  coarseness  and  indelicacy. 
Abandoning  the  one  class  of  compositions  as  exhausted,  and 
repelled  by  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  other,  the  poet  of 
modern  times  who  aspires  after  any  thing  great,  is  in  a  manner 
impelled  towards  that  species  of  composition — once  recognised  as 
the  highest,  and  which  now,  by  its  very  antiquity,  has  again  ac- 
quired an  air  of  novelty ; — and  thus,  on  the  whole,  we  have  a 
strong  persuasion  that,  with  the  increasing  tendency  towards  the 
intellectual  in  poetry,  in  preference  to  the  merely  passionate,  it 
would  be,  in  the  department  of  the  epic,  that  a  great  poetwottM, 
at  this  moment,  find  the  best  opening;  and  that  when  such  a 
poet  shall  be  found  to  devote  himself  to  the  task,  and  worthily  to 
ftrtfil  the  high  conditions  which  it  imposes,  he  may  rely  on  find- 
ing  *  fit  audience,'  and  that  '  not  lew/ 

We  have  said,  then,  that  we  do  not  think  so  ill  of  the  present 
times  as  to  suppose,  that  if  a  great  poetical  work  in  an  epic  form 
W«re  now  produced,  it  would  fail  in  attaining  popularity  irom  afty 
insensibility  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  that  species  of  composi- 
tion, or  incapacity  to  appreciate  its  merits.  But  if  we  think  that 
the  power  to  produce  and  the  capacity  to  admire  such  a  work 
does  exist,  is  there  really  any  reason  to  think  its  appearance  tia- 
Kkety,  or  its  popularity,  in  the  event  of  such  appearance,  ques- 
tionable? 

'Every  di£Sculty  of  this  kind  which  we  have  heard  stated  seems 
to  us  to  resolve  into  an  objection  founded,  not  on  the  essentials 
of  the  epic,  but  on  its  accidentals.  It  is  not  that  the  main  fea* 
tures  of  the  epic  may  not  be  successfully  reproduced,  but  that 
there  is  little  probability  of  its  revival  in  the  same  garb  and  with 
the  same  ornailients,  poetical  devices,  and  mechanical  arrange- 
ments adopted  by  the  previous  authorities  in  epic  poetry.  Such 
^leecdfldons  all  overlook  the  fact,  that  what  are  called  the  ruks 
of  epic  poetry  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  mere  statemetits 
cf  the  praeHce  adopted  by  the  great  masters  in  this  departsient, 
in  refereifee  «to  the  particular  subjects  they  have  selected ;  and 
that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  observance  of  all  of  them  will 
nerer  make  an  epic  poem,  so,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  teal 

rnius,  the  absence  or  vicdation  <tf  all  of  them  will  never  deprive 
of  that  efaaracter.  Reduced  to  its  essentials,  the  epic  most  be 
of  as  permiment  a  character  as  poetry  or  human  nature  itself* 
While  we  possess  ^organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  pas- 
^  sions,'  and  sympathize  in  others  with  the  movements  of  those 
natural  affeetioiis  of  wiiich  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves,  so  lottg 
mtutt  *  the  imHift  6i  soaie  great  event  in  a  poetieai  form'^^the 
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eomtrirattce  of  a  plot  important  in  itself^  and  inst^ruetive  iA  tbe 
reflections  wbieh  it  suggests-—^  filled  with  suitable  incidents  '-^^ 
'  enlivened  wilh  a  variety  of  characters  and  descriptions  '^^main- 
taining throughout  ^propriety  of  sentiment  and  elevation  of  style' 
-^(the  description  of  an  epic  given  by  Blair) — ^will  continue  to 
have  a  permanent  interest  for  every  cultivated  mind;  atid  to  be 
justly  regarded  as  presupposing  for  its  construction  a  greater  va- 
viety  of  excellence  than  is  required  for  any  other  work  of  human 
genius. 

True  it  is,  indeed,  that  an  e|)ic  poein  of  tbe  present  time  will 
probably  be  in  many  respects  very  unlike  the  received  models 
iitcan  which  our  canons  of  ciitieism  on  such  subjects  have  been 
g«Boraliy  drawn.  It  will  bear  the  stamp  of  the  age  in  tvhicb  it 
appears.  Its  modes  of  producing  its  efiects  will  be  diiTerent.  It 
will  address  feelings  formerly  but  partially  developed :  it  may 
touch  lightly  on  springs  of  emotion  formerly  of  paramount  ii)fluence 
and  importance^  Much  that,  by  prescription  at  least,  if  by  no  bettet 
title,  had  come  to  be  considered  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  epic, 
it  will  throw  aside  as  unsuited  to  the  change  of  feelings  which 
has  tfdien  place  on  vital  questions  of  opinion  as  to  society  and 
morala^  while  it  may  substitute  in  their  room  much  *  that  would 
^  have  jnade  Quintilian  stare  and  gadp/  and  would  have  struck 
tlie  heart  of  Bossu  or  Da  Bos  with  ^  a  sense  of  huge  affliction 
^  and  dismay.'  It  will  carry^  to  a  great  extent,  the  modes  of 
thoughts  and  opinions  of  the  present  age  back  into  that  whore 
its  scenes  are  placed  ;  it  will  unconsciously  animate  the  actors  of 
the  story  with  feelings  and  impulses',  to  which  they  were  in  4 
great  d^ree  strangers ;  and  thus  certainly  give  to  the  poem  a 
character  which,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  essentially  different 
from  that  of  preceding  epics. 

But  is  not  the  difference,  after  all,  apparent  onlyy  not  real  ? 
Is  not  the  principle  of  composition,  after  all,  the  same?  Have 
not  aU  preying  poets,  in  truth,  imparted  to  their  compositiopd 
their  own  feelings  and  the  character  of  their  age  ?  Is  it  eVen 
possible  to  do  otherwise  ?-^to  step  ojit  of  the  influences  by  which 
w^  are  surtonnded,  and  to  paint  men  and  acftions  with  a  eoJoui'- 
ing  uninfluenced  by  the  liglt  and  shadow  ^hich  our  own  habits 
ai^  prejudices  throw  around  them  ?  At  all  events^  no  one,  so 
&r  as  we  know^  has  ever  made  tbe  attemfHt*  Virgil  gives  to  his 
Asiatic  Greeks  the  manners  nd  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
Romans  of  the  days  of  tbe  empire  ^  and  tbe  warm  truth  of  the 
episode  of  Dido  is  evidently  not  a  Mttlis  increased  by  the  reool- 
leetion  of  the  recent  tragedy  of  Cleopatra.  Is  it  not  plain  to  the 
most  supei^cial  observer^  ^at  Tasso  has  cfHrried  back  into  the 
days  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  that  refinement  of  mmt^Vfik  tfii4  9^ 


sibiliiy  of  £$eKng  wUch  bi^d  been  the  growth  of  fiveinterveBiMg* 
cealiuriLefts  that  the  melancholy  and  love*loTn  Tanored^  in  whont' 
we  traee  a  shadow  of  the  enthusiastic  poet  himself,  is  a  creatton  - 
of  the  fancy,  wholly  inconceivable  as  an  actual  existence  in  tics, 
rude  times  in  which  he  is  placed ;  and  that  the  same  partial  vio^ 
lation  of  actual  truth  by  the  introduction  of  modem  feellngecba^:' 
racterises  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  episode  of  Erminia  ? 

Does  not  Milton,  again,  carry  into  the  councils  of  Pandem^^ ' 
nium,  -and  the  occupations  of  his  angels  and  devils,  the  discussionf ' 
of  those  very  questions  of  ^  fixed  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge^ 
^  ab^oklte,'  and  that  ^  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate,  wni'csm* 
^  rt^ge  never  to  submit  or  yield,'  which  animated  or  agitadedfins  - 
o]i¥n  mind  and  that  of  half  the  members  of  the  Long\BMdia'^v 
ment?     Is  not  his  very  scheme  of  Paradise  itself  but  aninlper^ii 
sonation  of  those  visions  of  Church  and  State*— of  the  rights  of- 
men  iincircumscribed  by  Government — of  their  hsqppineas  ntvd 
innocence  until  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  Sooiety-^by  w^iiefa: 
his  own  imagination  was  haunted,  and  which  he  has  thus  ear-* 
ried  beyond  .the  visible  diurnal  sphere  into  that  shadowy  wodd 
to  which  it  had  given  birth  ?     Such,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive^ 
has  been  the  practice,  if  not  the  theory,  of  every  great  poe^*; 
He  must  view  the  past  through  the  medium  of  the  pceseiit,  ift: 
he  would  maintain  his  hold  on  his  own  times,  or  secuce  an  in<^ 
fluence  over  the  future.    He  must  lay  a  firm  basis  in  the  jGeeltngs 
and  habits  of  thought  which  are  common  to  his  own  stge^  before  * 
he  can  bespeak  attention  to  his  pictures  of  a  former*      H^t' 
in  all  this^  when  performed  with  due  discretion,  need  there  bo 
any  violation  of  the  essential  truth  of  character.     ^  Poetry,'  as 
Bacon  says  in  a  sentence  replete  with  wisdom,  ^  is  the  acoommo*' 
^dation  of  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind;'  it' 
implies  the  eiceroise  of  a  plastic  power  by  which  they  lose,  to  some 
extent,  their  real  shapes,  and  are[moulded  into  a  part  of  ourselves,:  ^^ 
instead  of  standing  aloof  as  separate  existences.     Such  and  such 
a  being  may  not,  ^  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,'  have  appeared  exactly  ■• 
in  the  form  under  which  he  is  poetically  represented ;  he  may  - 
have  spoke  a  ruder  language ;  the  feelings  we  ascribe  to  him  may 
have  been  but  dimly' felt  by  him,  if  at  all;  but,  assuming  tfa»r 
mainfeaturesof  his  mind  to  have  been  such  as  described,  and  the 
course  of  ev^ents  to  which  he  is  subjected  to  remain  the  sane^ 
thus  he  would  have  thought  and  felt  and  spoken  in  a  later  period, 
had  an  inspired  poet  lent  him  imagery  and  words ;  and  tlii»s  the . 
result  is  sopaethings  which,  though  it  may  not  have  existed  in  any^ 
one  poipit  of  time  or  space,  has  yet  a  permanent:  reality  ibr  all 
coitntdes  and  all  ages,  mki  is  at  once  a  fiction  and  an: inspired*, 
po^cal  t^uth#   >  '  '    '«'  '  11' 


^ We Biitioip»te^  tlt^n,  no  fifreat  ttiffi^r^iide  in'the^^  ttiaM  ^cKWd^ 
which  a  modern  epic  is  likdy  to  asstRire.  But  'We  dhelU  ptobaibfy 
shurtenthe  dialogue,  and  abridge  the  pomp  and  for»)a}ity<)f  the 
speeches.  We  shall,  rery  likely,  be  somewhat  disinclm^  to  the 
in4aroduction  of  formal  episodes,  and  in-patient  of  their  length,  if 
thejr  appear  to  interrupt  the  current  of  the  main  narrative,  or  to 
be  introduced  (as  in  modern  epics,  at  least,  has  been  too  Much 
the  case)  as  mere  vehicles  of  elaborate  description  or  ornament. 
We  imtieipate,  also,  mcnre  minute  descriptions  of  feelings  aiid 
statds  of  mind';  a  more  obvious  attempt  to  connect  the  deserip^ 
tieons' of  external  nature, — in  which  all  epic  poets,  from  Homier 
dewnwanrds^  have  luxuriated, — with  the  mental  emotions  of  4he 
cbarattt^rs^  and  to  show  how  the  one  operates  upon  afnd  gives  ^ 
itsieolour  to  the  other; — an  omission  entirely  of  catalogues  of ' 
shipsf^  and  muster-rolls  of  forces,  and  long  legendarj^  taks,  and 

*  Ohromdes  of  British  Kings,  from  Brut  to  tJther's  rayne  ;* — ^  • 
and  lastly,  a  great  restriction  of  the  province  of  machinery,  if  not 
its^entive  abandonment. 

We  are  aware  that  the  idea  of  dispensing  with  machinery  in  an 
epic  poem  may  appear  a  stumbling-block  to  some.  And  doubt* 
less  jsuch  a  notiofa  would  have  appeared  the  darkest  heresy  to 
the  vencarable  eritics  by  whom  the  canons  of  the  epic  have  beei^ 
laid  down:.  *  Without  black  velvet  breeches,  what  is  man?^  says 
the  poet.  *  Without  machinery,'  say  the  French  erititiS,  *how 
*.  can  you  conceive  of  an  epic  poem  ?*  Mark  *  the  absolute  sfe all' . 
of<»]!d  Father  Bossu  on  the  subject. — *  On  pent  dire  en  Un  mot 

*  qti^ji  fmt  user  de  machines  partout,  puisque  Hom^rfe  et'  Virgil^ 

*  riont  rien  fait  sans  eela,*  But,  with  deference,  eVett  Homer 
and  'Virgil  have  done  a  great  dej^l  without  machines.  Nay;  had 
Jupiter  never  lent  a  hand  to  assist  the  Greeks,  nor  Venus  exercised  ' 
her  wiles,  and  Mars  his  weapons  in  the  Trojan  cause,  the  angei^ 
of  Aclniles  and  its  consequences,  with  the  pictures  of  htitnan  feek  * 
ings  which  are  set  before  us,  would,  even  in  the  Greeks,  ^e  think,  * 
and  certainly  in  ourselves,  have  exerted  much  the  satfte'  string 
sense  of  mterest  and  sympathy.  For  would  there  not  remain  the 
powerful  contrast  of  his  generous  and  indomitable  spirit,  loving  and 
hatifig  in  extremes,  with  the  sustained  grandeur  and  worldly  ptu- 
doice  of  Agamemnon, — and  the  mournful  interest  with  which  Sve" 
regard  his  fate,  knowing  that  he  comes  to  that  fatal  campaign 
foredoomed:  to  die?  What  are  the  incidents  that  !n  Homer's 
great  poems  are  perused  and  reperused  with  the  most  interest,- 
and  which  even  now,  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  years,  waken 
an  answering  chord  in  all  hearts?  Not  the  cotocils  upoii  Ofym^ 
pU85.neT  the  quarrels  and  intrigues  of  contending  deities;  tlor  t%^ 
wiles  of  Juno  and  Venus;  nor  the  prodigies  produced  b}rJ|t}?§ 
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sttnglii^  ef  tmiDOrtate  i»  (be  mnks  of  mesr-^pow^rftil  aiSd  •teiUng 
as  are  many  of  these  desoriptions  of  ftuperhuman  ageocy  ;'«««lmt 
Heetor,  smiling  and  setting  down  his  crested  helmet:  that  ho 
may  not  frighten  his  boy ;  Helen,  fascinating  even  amidst  htr 
iveakness,  inspiring  even  Priam  and  the  elders  of  Troy  with 
something  of  the  admiring  feelings  of  youth  as  she  draws  near 
lo  tbem^  graceful  and  modest,  upon  the  walls;  Priam  kneelitig 
at  the  feet  of  Aehilles,  who  had  slain  his  son,  and  the  reimitui^ 
of  that  proud  heart  at  the  sight  of  him  whom  be  had  beimvod ; 
Helen's  lamentation  over  the  corpse  of  ^  the  brave  and  gentle- 
^  hearted/  who,  when  his  mother  or  his  brothers  bad  upbraided 
her,  had  never  spoken  to  her  a  word  of  harshness  ot  reb«dce;  ^be 
grapbio  and  cbaracteristic  quariels  of  the  rival  leaders  of  the 
Grecian  host ;  the  adventurous  nigbt^expedition  of  X>iomed  sad 
Ulysses  ;  the  recognition  of  Ulysses  by  the  faithful  Argus^who 
lives  only  Umg  enough  to  know  his  master  and  to  die  ^M-tbesej 
and  many  passages  such  as  these,  with  which  supernatural  agency 
has  nothing  to  do,  are  in  reality  those  which  have  renderwl^ 
works  of  Homer  a  x<nf*^  <^  ^ — &  work  for  all  time,  a  pessesnon 
for  eternity. 

With  Virgil,  again,  does  not  every  one  feel  that  it  is  not  the 
mere  machinery  of  (feities,  and  sibyls,  suid  bleeding  trtes^  nei 
avea  the  apparition  of  Hector  (though  with  that  species  of  ma- 
ohinery  a  modern  can  better  sympathize),  that  pleases  us  in  da« 
^mklfhui  the  human  terrors,  and  strangely-moving  aorideats  of 
that  grand  mght*picture  of  the  sack  of  Troy,-*-^and  the  warm 
human  truth  of  the  hapless  passion  of  Dido?  And,  in  tbe  Gefusa* 
lemm€y  could  we  noty  iiotwitbstanding  the  splendid  and  sonorous 
majestv  of  the  versification,  spare  the  descriptions  of  the  counsels 
of  evil  spirits,  and  the  machinations  of  pestilent  enchanters  (we 
shall  not  say  enchantresses,  for  we  should  be  loath  to  surrender 
Armida  and  her  Bower  of  Bliss)  without  any  injury  to  the  effect 
of  the  poem ;— so  long  as  we  could  retain  the  well-drawn  and 
contrasted  characters  of  the  Pagan  and  Christian  leaders;  the 
chivalrous  enthusiasm  of  the  siege  and  defence ;  the  deep  tender- 
ness which  is  breathed  over  the  flight  of  Erminia^  turning  in 
the  still  moonlight  to  gaze  on  those  Latian  tents  where  Tancred 
lies ;  the  'pastoral  melancholy'  of  her  woodland  residence  with 
the  shepherds ;  the  touching  death  of  Clorinda  losing  her  life  by 
the  hand  of  him  who  would  have  sacrificed  his  own  to  save  her; 
and  the  many  other  scenes  of  mere  human  feeling  which  must 
occur  to  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  this  beautiful  poem  ? 
In  Milton,  no  doubt,  tbe  machinery  is  of  mdre  importance^  and 
less  separable  from  the  poem ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  tbe 
supernatural  beings  aife  truly  the  heroes  of  the  poern^  imd  Umt 
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Buman  bompftrativoljr  secondary  and  epiflodicid  eharaetav ;— yet 
vhat  would  the  poem  be  but  for  tjie  scenes  id  Eden,  and  tbe 
human  psirwhicb  it  shelten,  'imparadised  in  one  another's  armtP' 
It  is  in  referen<%  to  them  and  their  fortunes  and  fate  that  all  the 
kupernatural  machinery  around  them  acquires  interest  and  sig- 
nihcance  ; — that  we  share  in  the  interest  produced  by  the  debate 
of  the  fallen  cherubim,  and  watch  with  an  ominous  presentiment, 
the  onward  flight  of  Satan  *  coastine^  the  wall  ofheaven  on  this  side 
'  night,'  upon  that  evil  mission,  of  which  the  object  was  the  ftll 
of  man.  Remove  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  invisible  world  from 
the  poem,  so  far  as  its  actual  interference  is  concerned,  and  the 
work,  though  shorn  of  its  beams,  would  still  be  a  great  and  in- 
teresting one;  but  blot  out  the  human  actors  from  the  scene,  and 
we  leave  behind  but  a  vague  phantasmagoria,  to  which  our  sym- 
pBthies  cannot  attach  themselves. 

Iir  truth,  then,  we  are  hardened  infidels  as  to  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  necessity  of  such  supernatural  ornaments  in  an  epic 
poem;  and  are  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  at  the  present 
day  no  other  machinery  is  required  but  the  machinery  of  thought 
and  intelligence.  And  yet,  if  by  machinery  be  merely  under- 
stood  the  supposed  control  exercised  over  human  thoughts  and 
actions  by  the  indaence  of  immaterial  and  invisible  things,  or 
inticeatinns  derived  in  some  way  or  other  from  another  world,  we 
see  BO  reason  to  think  that  machinery  in  some  shape  may  not 
alw^s  «outinue  to  be  available  as  a  source  of  interest  and  embeU 
lishment  to  the  poet.     True  it  is, 

'  The  enehanting;  race  of  fairies  are  no  moFe, 

The  deities  of  old  have  wandsred  out ; ' 
and  for  the  rites  of  witchcraft,  and  the  power  of  spells,  there  is 
scarcely  even  thatqnalilied  belief  (forwe  hold  even  a  doubtful  faith 
to  be  sufficient),  which  would  render  them  available  as  poetical  in- 
struments in  exciting  the  imagination.  But  still  there  remains  a 
field  within  which  the  supernatural  may  yet  beemployed  with  effect 
in  poetry.  Admitting,  as  every  one  who  recognises  the  distinction 
of  body  and  spirit  must  do,  the  existence  of  a  world  distinct  from 
that  outward  and  visible  one  in  whic'         "  ' '  ' 

passed  as  we  are,  on  this  side  and  oi 
and  reminded,  where  we  have  tii 
powers  by  which  human  counsels 
probability,  continue  natural  to  the 
convictions  and  impressions  endure 
e*citement,  that  this  agency  does  < 
OI- sensibly  felt, — 'striking  in  like  a 
*  fialculated  machinery  of  human 
ifetAr^ng  the  stroke  of  fate.    Whi 
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tation  of.  supernatural  power  may  assume^  will  depend  on  the 
habits  of  the  individual  and  the  intelligence  of  the  time*  Even 
at  this  moment  we  should  be  disposed  to  say,  that  spectral  agency, 
however  little  it  may  be  a  matter  of  belief  with  men  of  education, 
still  retains  sufficient  influence  over  the  popular  mind  to  be  used 
with  success  by  a  poet  of  genius ; — keeping  in  view  always  that 
there  is  no  species  of  machinery,  which,  if  overstrained  or  divested 
of  that  awful  obscurity  in  which  it  ought  to  be  involved,  becomes 
m6re  vulgar  or  even  ludicrous.  In  the  same  way  we  should  say, 
that  the  impressions  produced  by  dreams,  and  the  faith  in  pre- 
sentiments, rejected  as  they  are  by  calm  reason,  do,  in  certain 
sMes.of  our  strangely  constituted  frame,  assume  a  reality,  and 
exercise  an  influence  even  over  men  of  education,  and  still  more 
over  the  popular  mind,  which  render  them  not  unfit  or  unimport- 
ant engines  of  poetical  effect.  .  And  when  it  is  further  kept  in 
view,  that  by  a  prescriptive  rule, — which  is  really  founded  on 
90iiaething  better  than  prescription,  namely,  experience  and  good 
sense, — no  epic  poem  can  well  be  written  on  any  events  of  recent 
oequrrence^  we  should  say  that,  to  those  who  still  think  machinery 
of  this  kind  an  indispensable  accompaniment,  there  remains  at 
present  a  field  quite  wide  enough  for  their  purpose ;  andVe  should 
be  disposed  to  add,  that  so  connate  and  connected  with  our  reli- 
gious belief  appears  to  be  the  theoretical  admission  of  the  posst^ 
li'&V^  of  such  visitations,  that  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  principle 
-of  supernatural  agency  will  always  remain  available  to  the  poet, 
be  his  subject  or  the  period  which  he  chooses,  what  it  may. 

But  we  feel  we  are  dealing  too  long  in  generals.  The  result 
of  the  foregoing  somewhat  desultory  observations  is  simply 
this,*^That  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  a  good  epic  produced 
and  admired  in  the  present  age ;  that  though  sucn  a  work  will 
probably  assume  a  different  character  in  details,  the  main  out- 
line remains  of  permanent  interest,  and  will  continue,  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  genius,  to  produce  the  highest  and  most  satis- 
fying effect ;  that  the  particular  ornaments  or  peculiarities  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  reproduced,  are  accessories  of  no  essential 
value  or  importance,  and  that  even  as  to  the  most  important  of 
these — the  embellishment  derived  from  the  supernatural — there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  poet  will  be  deprived  of  that  source 
of  interest,  however  much  its  limits  may,  in  a  period  of  moie 
general  instruction,  be  narrowed. 

But  the  more  important  question,  it  may  be  said,  is.  How  far 

does  the  poem  before  us  justify  the  hopes  here  expressed  ?    Is 

*Attila*  an  epic  poem;  or,  if  so,  to  what  rank  is  it  entitled  to 

-aspire  ?   Is  it  a  work  of  genius,  or  a  mere  piece  of  poetical 

mosaic,  made  up*  of  the  materials  of  other  epics,  and  cunningly 
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contrived  and  put  together  according  to  the  most  approved  rules 
and  models  of  poetical  architecture?  ' 

This  is  not  a  question  to  be  answered  in  a  sentence  with  regard 
to  a  work  like  the  present — the  result  evidently  of  profound 
study  and  long  consideration — and  which  we  cannot  but  feel 
unites  considerable  faults  and  defects  with  great  and  sterling 
beauties.  It  is  due  to  its  accomplished  author,  and  it  is  even  ne- 
cessary to  the  understanding  of  the  few  general  observations  M'e 
may  be  inclined  to  oflfer  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  ^he  work, 
to  allow  Mr  Herbert  to  speak  for  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
exhibiting  pretty  liberal  extracts  from  his  poem,  connected  only 
by  such  a  commentary  as  is  necessary  to  render  intelligible  th^lr 
mutual  dependency  and  relation  to  the  whole. 

*^  The  subject  which  I  have  chosen,'  says  he,  '  is  the  firm  estab* 

*  lishment  of  Christianity,  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  hiighty 

*  attempt  of  Attila  to  found  anew  antichristian  dynasty  upon  the 
/  wreck  of  the  temporal  power  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  term 

*  of  1200  years,  to  whicn  its  duration  had  been  limited  by  the 

*  forebodings  of  the  Heathens.'  And  in  another  portion  of  his  pre- 
face, he  expresses  a  hope  *  that  the  general  historical  truth  of  the 
^  poem  may  cause  it  to  be  looked  upon  in  a  light  a  little  different 

*  from  mere  works  of  imagination.'  Now  this,  we  think,  is  a 
point  of  view  in  which  no  poem  is  entitled  to  be  considered  5  tlxe 
presence  of  historical  truth  could  weigh  nothing  against  the  ab- 
sence of  those  qualities  we  are  entitled  to  expect  in  a  work  of 
imagination  ;  fortunately,  however,  the  work  does  not  requite  to 
be  defended  upon  any  such  questionable  ground. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  night  picture  of  the  field  of  Chalons, 
covered  with  corpses  of  the  slain,  after  that  dreadful  battle,  in 
which  Attila  had,  for  the  first  time,  sustained  a  repulse  from 
Aetius,  though  his  rival,  Theodoric  the  king  of  the  west,  had 
fallen,  and  the  Christian  troops,  scarcely  aware  on  which  side 
the  victory  lay,  had  retreated.  Visions  and  omens  of  ghaM;ly 
import  are  witnessed  on  that  field  of  carnage  by  th^  army  of 
Attila,  as,  intrenched  behind  their  wains  and  scythe-armed  car«, 
they  await  the  dawn  of  day. 

'  A  sound  articulate, 
Louder  than  human  (like  that  fatal  voice 
Which  once  in  Athens  broke  the  awful  pause         -  '• 

Between  heaven's  angry  bolts^  and  made  eadx  hoar. 
Stand  bristling  on  the  heads  of  those  who  heard,        i    . 
Calling  to  Hades  the  incestuous  king  * 
Branded  by  Fate)  with  strange  heart-witjbering  dread         ^ 
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Aj^fAlled  «Mfa  boat ;  Mid  ■ome  aven^d  a  ftde 
Looked  thrau§^b  the  g^loomy  curt«uii  of  the  dnsk^ 
Upon  that  bloody  field,  from  be^veii*^  high  cope^ 
So  full  of  terror,  th^t  the  stoutest  hearts 
Shrank  with  dismay,  and  the  tumultuous  din 
With  all  war's  thousands  became  still  as  death. 
Thus  the  lorn  habitants  of  that  famed  town, . 
Fabled  in  Araby,  which  heard  her  doom 
Spoken  at  midnight,  when  her  aons  were  changed 
All  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  stone/ 

The  morning  dawns  througli  mists,  revealing  the  extent  of 
the  slaughter,  and  Attila  moves  over  the  plain,  exiinilning,  with 
his  chiefs,  the  mass  of  arms,  chariots,  and  corpses  by  which  it  is 
deeply  strewn.  This  is  a  powerful  passage,  though  too  long 
drawn  out.     We  quote  the  opening  lines ; — 

*  The  ample  field. 
Which,  but  short  hours  before,  was  redolent 
With  herbs  and  healthful  odours,  now  uptorn 
By  thousand  hoofs,  batter'd  beneath  the  strength 
Of  wheels,  and  horse,  and  man,  a  barren  mass 
Of  dark  confusion  seem*d  ;  a  trampled  waste. 
Without  the  blush  of  verdure,  but  with  gore 
Distain'd,  and  steep*d  in  the  cold  dews  of  death. 
Thick  strewn  and  countless,  as  those  winged  tribes. 
Which  clamouring  blacken  all  the  grassy  mead 
In  sickly  autumn^  when  the  withered  leaves 
Drift  on  the  moaning  gale,  lay  swords  and  pikes, 
Bucklers,  and  broken  cuirasses,  and  casques, 
Shower'd  by  the  pelting  battle  when  it  rush*d 
With  such  hoarse  noise  as  doth  the  foaming  surg« 
Upon  some  rocky  ledge,  where  ^olus 
Bids  foul  winds  blow.' 

While  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  field,  Attila  is  gtruok 
by  the  apparition  of  that  mysterious  Deer  which  had  first  kd  th4 
Huns  into  Europe.  Regarding  this  appearance  as  an  intiiita^ 
tion  from  those  secret  and  evil  powers  ot  which  he  believes  him- 
self the  instrument,  he  dashes  off  in  pursuit  of  the  aninial.  The 
Deer  vanishes  in  a  wild  and  romantic  mountain  solitude ;  and 
Attila  finds  himself  surrounded  by  the  AlirunsB,  the  wizard  pro- 
genitresses of  his  race.  He  calls  on  the  great  Spirit  of  Evil,  who 
is  evoked  by  their  spells,  to  unveil  to  him  the  face  of  liature, 
and  to  show  him  the  things  that  shall  be  hereafter.  A  splendid 
vision  follows,  embodying  the  outlines  of  the  future  contest  of 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  in  which  the  Tempter  promises 
Attila  a  career  of  suceess,  and  his  long-wished-for  triumph 
over  Rome.  Darkness  descends  upon  this  scene,  which  occupies 


the  gecond  Book  $  and  Attik  rttttrnt  to  the  canp  ^  where  thou* 
'  sands  wait  his  will  to  Hire  or  die^^  to  prepare  for  the  great  sacri- 
fice of  his  Cbristian  captives, — a  solemnity  by  which  he  hopes  to 
wipe  off  from  his  army  the  impression  of  their  partial  defeatt 
The  following  lines  exhibit  a  graphic  portrait  of  the  savage 
leader : — 

<  Terrific  was  his  semblance,  in  no  monld 

Of  beautiful  proportion  cast ;  his  limbs 

Nothing  exalted,  but  with  sinews  braced 

Of  Chaljbean  temper,  agile,  lithe, 

And  swifter  than  the  roe ;  his  ample  chest 

Was  overbrow'd  by  a  gigantic  bead. 

With  eyes  keen,  deeply  sunk,  and  small,  that  gleamed 

Strangely  in  wrath,  as  though  some  spirit  unclean 

Within  that  corporal  tenement  install'd, 

Look'd  from  its  windows,  but  with  tempered  fire 

Beam'd  mildly  on  the  unresisting.     Thin 

His  beard  and  hoary  ;  bis  flat  nostrils  crown'd 

A  cicatrized  swai:t  visage ;  but  withal 

That  questionable  shape  such  glory  wore, 

That  mortals  quailed  beneath  him.' 

A  description  follows  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  his  eamp  ;  or 
his  favourite  queen,  Eskam,  at  once  his  daughter  and  bride;  and 
a  long,  and  to  us  somewhat  tedious  enumeration  of  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  sacrificial  rite-^relieved,  however^  by  a  very 
beautiful  episode,  describing  the  death  of  a  Christian  pair, 
Ostorius  and  Lucelia. 

After  the  completion  of  the  bloody  rites,  the  army  retire  to 
their  camp,  prepared  to  advance  their  banners  on  the  morning 
against  the  Christian  host.  On  one  heart,  however,  the  noble 
constancy  of  the  Christian  martyrs  has  produced  a  deep  impres- 
sion ;  that  of  Mycoltba,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bactria,  on 
whom  the  Hunnish  King  has  long  looked  with  eyes  of  impure 
passion. 

*  Still  to  her  fancy's  ear 
The  hymn  of  Christians,  and  angelic  sounds 
Rose  on  the  night ;  and,  with  a  smile  serene, 
Lucilia,  in  immortal  beauty  robed, 
Seem'd  to  invite  her  unto  realms  of  hope, 
Unknown,  unthought  before.     Whether  the  charm 
Of  suffering  virtue  o'er  her  soul  had  thrown 
The  bland  illusion,  or  her  angel's  voice 
Whispered  those  strains  serapnic,  to  allure 
The  willing  soul  from  darkness  to  its  God ; 
Then  first  the  day-spring  of  religion  beam'd 


Upon  ber  tremulous  thoughts ;.  all  else  mraund  .  > 

Laj  steep'd  in  utter  gloom  and  heedless  sleep^'  .        ^ 

Mean-while  Satan  prepares  to  aid  by  guile  the  arms  of  Attila. 
He  fixes  on  Honoria,  the  sister  of  the  Empcfror  Valentinian,  as 
a  fit  instrument  for  his  purpose ;  a  woman  equally  ambitious 
and  devoted  to  pleasure, — who,  banished  from  her  brothet^s  court 
on  account  of  her  illicit  amours  with  the  chamberlain,  Eugenius, 
is  residing  in  a  sort  of  religious  seclusion  with  Pulcheria,  the 
strict  and  austere  sister  of  Theodosius.  The  fiend,  assuovng  the 
shape  of  the  holy  hermit  Cyprian,  springs  from  the  «ut&mit  of 
JEtnsif  from  whicn,  in  the  opening  of  the  fourth  book,  he  takes  a 
view  of  the  state  of  the  subject  world,  forward  upon  his  mission 
of  temptation. 

He  finds  her  seated  in  a  secret  oratory,  with  her  ey^s  gazing 
wistfully  out  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  bills 
of  the  east.  Entering  softly  under  his  holy  garb,  he  opens  bU 
designs  by  insidious  praises  of  her  beauty,  and  expressions  of 
pity  for  her  seclusion ;  and  at  last  proceeds  to  announce  Uiat  th^ 
nour  had  arrived  when  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that  a  mightier 
than  Christ  was  to  arise  and  to  hold  dominion  upon  «arth. 

*  "  The  hour  is  big 
With  portents  of  eventful  time.     Arise,  - 

First  of  thy  sex,  upon  whose  brow  must  shine 
.  The  diadem  of  glory !  Thou  art  called  '  *        .  ' 

To  be  the  highest,  as  thou  art  most  fair.'' 

<  The  tempter  ceased ;  and  full  the  snow-white  orbs 
Of  that  proud  damsel's  bosom  throbb'd  and  heaved 
With  passions  manifold ;  impatient  fires,  ,    ,, 

That,  smouldering  in  retirement,  now  burst  forth  ; 
Vain-glory,  flattered  by  insidious  praise  ; 
Indomitable  thirst  of  pomp  and  power. 
"  Speak  on,  thy  daughter  heareth,"  with  low  voice 
Tremulous  she  murmured.     Sure  of  purpose  he 
His  guile  pursued.     '<  The  age  of  promise  dawns 
Upon  the  nations :  from  the  cloud- capt  brow 
Of  Cretan  Ida  have  the  gathering  Jews 
Heard  voices  strange  and  holy,  such  as  once 
Thunder*d  from  Sinai,  when  the  law  was  first 
To  man  revealed  by  Moses.     He,  foretold  ,        .     . , 

To  come  hereafter  in  the  mighty  spirit 
Of  that  famed  legislator,  shakes  the  fanes 
Of  the  great  harlot,  Septimontane  Rome. 
Honoria,  thou  art  called  from  holy  walls 

To  be  that  great  one's  bride,  and  sit  enshrined  *  • 

In  godlike  pomp  on  the  Tarpeian.     Send 
Fast  pledges  of  thy  love  to  him  who  wields  r-      .:  .* 

The  flail,  wherewith  the  nations  must  be  purged, 
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Imperial  AttUa ;  and  bid  him  claim  '      '    - 

Half  of  R6me*8  haring  for  thy  dower.     Thut  dotw, 
Wail  ^l^nt  the  almighty  march  of  time'*' 

Thus  9aid,  bi$  form  waxed  glorious  ;  youth  divitui 
.  '  Came  like  a  eunbeam  o*er  his  brow,  from  which 
Dark  hyacinthine  tresses  waving  shook 
Ambrosial  incense,  odonrs  breathing  love. 
As  w  hilom,  from  the  bath  of  Gadara, 
'        The  wizard  in  Decapolis  called  up 
'  '        The  blooming  Anteros,  and  sudden  he 
*'  Rose  dripping  hot,  and  shook  his  raven  locks 

^**     Luatiiriaut,  and  by  Eros  golden-haired 
'.   .Equal  in  beauly  atood.     So  looked  the  fiend, 
While  the  new  lustre,  which  informed  his  eyes, 
Spoke  things  unutterable.' 

'  He  then  disappears,  imprinting  a  glowing  kiss  on  the  lips  of 
HoHDria,  and  leaves  her  to  dream  over  the  projects  of  pleasure 
and  ambiticm  which  his  speech  has  suggested  to  her  mind.  His 
n«xt  attempt  at  seduction,  however,  is  less  successful,  as  might 
be  anticipated  ;  for  it  is  directed  against  the  sacred  pontiff  him- 
self, as  he  sits,  care-worn  and  anxious,  viewing  the  marble  domes 
of  the  great  City,  which  lies  *  steeped  in  silence  beneath.'  Him 
he  assails  in  a  speech  of  plausible  sophistries,  partly  appealing 
to  his  fears,  by  arraying  in  dark  colours  the  ruin  which  threatens 
Rome  from  the  approach  of  the  Huns,  and  partly  tempting  him, 
by  the  prospect  of  increased  dominion,  extended  life,  *  unchang- 

*  ing  youth  and  vigour  to  enjoy' — *  while  sacerdotal  glories  over 

*  all  shall  throw  the  robe  of  sanctity.'  But  the  pure-minded  and 
iirm-hearted  Leo  spurns  the  temptation  and  the  tempter,  in  a 
strain  of  indignant  eloquence ;  and  the  baffled  fiend  retreats, 
shorn  of  his  glory,  leprous  and  defiled.  Ere  he  vanishes,  how- 
ever, he,  with  bitter  sarcasms,  prophesies  the  future  superstitions 
and  corruptions  of  the  church  and  churchmen  ;  the  canonization 
of  Pagan  divinities  as  Christian  saints ;  the  adoration  of  the  cross, 
and  the  institution  of  religious  orders, — ^  forbidding  wedlock,  but 

*  in  private  hours  wedded  to  all  incontinence.'  He  is  more  suc- 
cessful in  his  attempt  on  *  the  dark  conclave  of  Arian  Bishops/ 
who  are  ready  to  league  with  Attila  and  heathendom,  in  order 
to  exalt  *  the  name  of  their  heresiarch.*  The  book  concludes 
with  a  severe  denunciation  of  schismatics,  which  might,  we 
think,  without  injury  to  the  poem,  have  been  omitted;  though 
we  must  give  the  reverend  author  credit  when  he  says  in  his 
preface,  that  he  intends  *  nothing  polemic  towards  any  person  of 

*  sect  of  the  present  day.' 

you  LXVl.  NO,  cxxxiv,  T 
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The  fifth  book  opens  with  a  banquet  in  AtlUa's  Patmonian 
capital  Sieambria,  and  the  delivery  to  the  Hunnish  monarch  of 
Honoria's  message,  who  tenders  her  hand  and  ^  her  birthright, 

*  half  Rome's  empire/  Attila  hesitates  not  to  accept  the  offer. 
With  the  next  morning's  dawn  he  despatches  *  his  challenge  for 

*  the  beauteous  hand  of  the  sequestered  damsel,'  with  the  full 
purpose  of  invading  Italy  with  the  earliest  blush  of  spring. 
Mean-time,  however,  in  Byzantium,  Honoria's  guilty  project  has 
reached  the  ears  of  Pulcheria*  An  interview  takes  place  betweeik 
them,  in  which  Pulcheria  bitterly  reproaches  her  both  b)3P  h&x 
first  giulty  love,  and  this  last  unblest  alliance  which  she  Qontea^ 
pktes  with  the  enemy  of  God  and  man, — ^  terrific,  both  in  m\^4 

*  and  mien  deformed,  hell's  dread  vicegerent.'  This  is  Honoria'a 
eloquent  and  ingenious  pleading  in  derence : — 

<  <<  If  it  be  evil,  nor  unmoved,  nor  cold. 
To  gaze  on  God*8  creation ;  those  green  hills, 
Where  the  mild  breeze  of  freedom  ever  blows, 
To  me  denied ;  and  that  majestic  sea 
Sparkling  beneath,  which  one  while,  chafed  with  winds, 
Swells  as  it  would  o'ertop  them ;  one  while,  spread 
Like  a  pure  mirror  of  serenest  blue. 
Gives  back  their  aspect  in  smooth  peacefulness. 
Image  of  varied  life,  which  heaven  ordain'd 
To  be  the  lot  of  mortals ;  if  it  be  ill 
To  deem  His  gifls  of  beautiful  or  sweet 
'    Created  for  the  use ;  Honoria's  heart 
Hath  err'd,  responsive  to  the  voice  that  speaks 
From  all  his  works.     Did  He,  who  formed  the  eye, 
Forbid  it  to  look  forth  on  the  fair  shapes 
Which  He  hath  fashioned  to  delight  the  soul 
Through  that  bright  inlet  ?   He,  who  made  the  heart. 
Deny  its  pulse  to  throb  ?  He,  who  has  breathed 
The  fresh  prolific  spring,  of  power  to  wake 
All  nature,  with  a  seraph's  minstrelsy. 
From  the  dull  couch  ot  winter !  He,  who  bade 
The  lavVock  carol  his  o'erflowing  bliss 
Up  to  the  gates  of  heaven !  give  youthful  bloom, 
Not  unadorned  with  such  brief  attributes 
As  charm  the  sense,  to  be  immured  unseen. 
Joyless  and  unenjoyM,  in  living  death  ? 
A  witness  breathes  in  every  genial  wind  I 
The  day,  the  morn,  the  dewy  fall  of  night, 
Has  each  its  several  voice,  that  utters  speech  , 

Gone  forth  unto  the  uttermost  {)arts  of  earth 
To  do  His  bounteous  bidding  I  to  declare. 
That  what  he  freely  showers  upon  his  works 
Should,  to  His  glory,  be  as  freely  used  ! 
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Not  grondcar,  though  the  blood  of  CmsM  b«at 
la  these  full  mnsy  not  frail  desires  have  turned 
Mj  heart  to  heathendom ;  but  tedious  hours. 
Nocturnal  orisons,  and  vigils  cold, 
To  which  the  worst  varieties  of  life 
Were  as  a  devious  garden  set  with  thorns, 
But  breathing  joy.* 

Pulcheria,  however,  is  unmored  by  thU  appeal ;  the  intimates 
that  Honoria's  fate  is  determined  ;  and  that  the  biurque  is  already 
awaiting  wliich  is  to  bear  her  back  to  the  court  of  her  brother, 
there  to  expiate  in  a  dungeon  the  sinful  designs  on  which  she 
has  been  brooding,  and  to  await,  either  with  rear  or  hope,  her 
deliverance  at  the  liand  of  death.  She  is  hurried  on  board,  and 
the  vessel  soon  is  under  way  : 

<  Pensive  she  view'd  the  deep,  whose  clear  blue  waves 
Heaved  beauteous,  softly  as  from  Chalcedon  came 
The  balmy  breeze ;  adown  Propontus  smooth, 
By  Sestos  and  Abydos,  glided  slow 
The  lightsome  barque  with  living  canvass  spread ; 
Seen  from  Caphareus  far  beneath  the  sun, 
^     Like  a  bright  seamew,  on  the  azure  way 
Threading  the  Cyclades/ 

To  sail  through  these  seas  unmoved,  or  without  kindling  into 
the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  classical  recollections,  is  to  a  scho- 
lar impossible ;  and  Mr  Herbert  yields^  nothing  loatb»  to  the 
temptation. 

<  Who,  O  who  hath  view'd, 
Untouch*d  with  rapture,  those  sun-lighted  seas. 
Fancy's  primeval  cradle  !  where  each  rock, 
Each  hoary  headland  breasting  back  their  foam, 
Each  mountain's  glorious  summit,  with  the  voice 
Of  other  times,  speaks  music  to  the  heart ; 
Waking  once  more  the  notes,  attuned  of  old 
At  Elis  to  the  touch  of  golden  lyres, 
And  oft  at  rocky  Pytho,  where  the  bard 
Of  Greece  upon  the  laurel'd  victor  breathed 
Immortal  inspirations !    Who  hath  look*d 
On  those  bright  islands  in  the  ^gean  deep. 
Famed  Athens,  or  thy  huge  Cyclopean  gate, 
MycensB  I  nor  from  eaoh  time-honour*d  shore 
Felt  breezes  redolent  of  glory  blow  1  * 

The  voyage  b  over :  Honoria,  once  more  in  Italy,  is  consign- 
ed to  a  dungeon  in  Ravenna;  allowed  only  the  choice  between 
death  by  poison  and  being  united  to  a  wretched   object  de- 
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prived  of  siglit ;  tli6  usual  means  then  resorted  to  td  render  the 
unfortunate  victim  incapable  of  reigning.  She  hesitates  for  a 
time  between  the  coffin,  which  stands  yawning  to  receive  her, 
on  the  lid  of  which  her  name  stands  inscribed,  and  the  scarcely 
less  horrible  alternative  of  a  union  with  the  being — 

•     •     •     .     <  time-blanched, 
With  sunken  orbs,  that  told  the  visual  ray 
Extinguished,  nigh  the  beauteous  the  victim  stood, 
And  with  decrepid  hand  a  bridal  ring 
Held  tremulous*' 

After  several  attempts  to  drain  the  fatal  cup,  unequal  to  con- 
front *  the  dim  and  unforeseen  futurity,'  she  stretches  out  her 
hand  to  the  detested  bridegroom,  and  receives  the  nuptial  Wessing ; 
then,  in  an  ecstasy  of  grief  and  despair,  endeavours  to  seize  the 
fatal  draught  she  had  declined,  and  casts  herself  baffle  ^  into 
*  the  loathsome  grave,  imploring  death/ 

The  commencement  and  the  end  of  a  book  or  canto  have 
always  been  prescriptively  conceded  to  the  poet  as  an  appan- 
age of  which  he  may  dispose  at  his  pleasure  ;  and,  accordingly, 
Ariosto,  and,  in  imitation  of  his  Italian  masters,  Spenser,  in- 
variably makes  use  of  these  as  a  vehicle  of  general  reflection, 
and  a  sort  of  pause  or  resting-place  in  the  progress  of  tlie  main 
action*  Mr  Herbert  avails  himself  of  the  same  privilege.  The 
funereal  character  of  the  scene  which  he  has  been  describing 
suggests  to  him  the  mystery  of  .death  itself;  and,  however  much 
we  might  feel  disposed  to  abridge  the  diatribe  against  heretics, 
with  which  the  immediately  preceding  book  concludes,  we  cer- 
tainly feel  no  wish  that  the  fine  apostrophe  with  which  this 
one  terminates  should  be  curtailed.  The  beauty  and  pathos  of 
the  concluding  lines,  we  are  sure,  all  will  admire  and  sympathize 
with. 

*  How  oft,  at  midnight,  have  I  fix'd  my  gaze 
Upon  the  blue  unclouded  firmament, 
With  thousand  spheres  illumined ;  each  perchance 
The  powerful  centre  of  revolving  worlds ! 
Until,  by  strange  excitement  stirr*d,  the  mind 
Hath  long'd  for  dissolution,  so  it  might  bring 
Knowledge,  for  which  the  spirit  is  athirst^ 
Open  the  darkling  stores  of  hidden  time, 
And  show  the  marvel  of  eternal  things, 
Which,  in  the  bosom  of  immensity^ 
Wheel  round  the  God  of  nature.    Vain  desire ! 

Enough 
To  work  in  trembling  my  salvation  here, 
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Waiting  thy  summons,  st^rn  mysterious  Po^er, 
Who  to  thy  silent  realm  hast  call'd  away 
All  those,  whom  nature  twined  around  my  heart 
In  my  fond  infancy,  and  left  me  here 
Denuded  of  their  love  ! 

Where  are  ye  gone, 
And  shall  we  wake  from  the  long  sleep  of  death. 
To  know  each  other,  conscious  of  the  ties 
That  link'd  our  souls  together,  and  draw  down 
The  secret  dew-drop  on  my  cheek,  whene'er  ' 
I  turn  unto  the  past  ?  or  will  the  change 
That  comes  to  all,  renew  the  alter'd  spirit 
To  other  thoughts,  making  the  strife  or  lore 
Of  short  mortality  a  shadow  past, 
Equal  illusion  ?     Father,  whose  strong  mind 
Was  my  support,  whose  kindness  as  the  spring 
Which  never  tarries  !     Mother,  of  all  forms 
That  smiled  upon  my  hudding  thoughts,  most  dear ! 
Brothers  I  and  thou,  mine  only  sister  I  gone 
To  the  still  grave,  making  the  memory 
Of  all  my  earliest  time,  a  thing  wiped  out^ 
Save  from  the  glowing  spot,  which  lives  as  fresh 
In  my  heart's  core,  as  when  we  last  in  joy 
Were  gathered  round  the  blithe  paternal  board  I 
Where  are  ye  ?  must  your  kindred  spirits  sleep 
For  many  a  thousand  years,  till  by  the  trump 
Housed  to  new  being  ?     Will  old  affections  then 
Bum  inwardly,  or  all  our  loves  gone  by 
Seem  but  a  speck  upon  the  roll  of  Time, 
Unworthy  our  regard  ?     This  is  too  hard 
For  mortals  to  unravel,  nor.  has  He 
Vouchsafed  a  clue  to  man,  who  bade  us  trust 
To  him  our  weakness,  and  we  shall  wake  up 
After  His  likeness,  and  be  satisfied/ 

From  the  mournful  solemnity  of  this  passage^  how  sweet  is 
the  transition  to  the  opening  lines  of  the  Sixth  Book,  describing 
the  approach  of  that  spring  which  was  to  let  loose  the  hordes  of 
Attila  from  Pannonia  upon  the  devoted  empire  of  Rome ! 

*  Sweet  bird,  that  like  an  unseen  spirit  sing'st. 
When  the  rude  winds  are  hushM,  the  beaming  glades 
Enrobed  with  tenderest  verdure,  and  soft  airs 
Breathe  fragrance,  stolen  from  the  violet  rathe  I 
Sweet  angel  of  the  year,  that,  ever  hid 
In  loneliest  umbrage,  pour  st  thy  thriHing  strain 
By  kindred  warblings  answer'd,  till  around 
With  inborn  melody  the  covert  burns 
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In  all  its  deep  receeses  !  is  thy  sang 
The  voice  of  the  young  spring-,  that  wakes  to  life 
This  animated  world  of  hright  and  Mr  I 
Earth  has  no  music  like  thy  witching  stones 
Of  liquid  modulation.' 

In  stern  contrast^  however,  with  the  sweet  and  soothing  delight- 
ful associations  of  spring,  ar^  the  sights  and  sounds  witnessed  in 
Sicambria,  which  echoes  with  the  clang  of  arms,  and  the  tramp 
of  steeds,  and  glitters  with  the  pomp  ox  diverse  hanners.  With 
what  beauty  and  variety  of  expression  is  a  familiar  idea  reproduced 
in  the  following  simile,  describing  the  descent  of  Attila's  army 
upon  the  plains  of  Italy ! — 

*  As  when,  winter-bound, 
The  slope  of  some  vast  mountain,  parched  and  frore, 
Hath  slept  long  months  in  silence,  save  where  howVd 
The  snow-storm  round  its  peaks,  or  the  rent  ice 
Hang  terrible  through  all  its  echoing  glens ; 
By  vernal  zephyrs  loosed  the  turbid  streams 
Pour  down  its  flank,  and  with  one  wasting  flood 
O'erwhelngi  the  vales  beneath  :  so,  pent  long  while 
By  winter  in  his  eyrie,  now  rush'd  forth 
The  desolating  vulture  crowned  with  gold, 
Attila*s  dread  standard/ 

There  is  more  action  and  bustle  in  the  Sixth  Book  than,  per- 
haps, in  any  of  the  others ;  for  it  embraces  the  progress  and 
triumph  of  Attila  from  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  to 
the  fall  of  Aquileia ;  in  which,  however,  though  it  is  the  most 
important  incident  of  the  book,  we  miss  that  clearness  of  por- 
traiture and  distinctness  of  local  description,  which  places  the 
whole  scene  of  the  Leaguer  before  us,  as  in  the  *  Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered ;' — as  to  which  Chtiteaubriand,  who  had  studied  the  original 
on  the  spot,  observes,  that  so  vivid  and  accurate  is  Tasso's  plan 
of  the  siege,  that  we  may  even  yet  remark  the  tower  where 
Aladdin  is  represented  as  sitting  with  Enoninia,  and  retrace  the 
paths  by  which  Armida  arrived,  Erminia  fled,  and  Clorlndm  ad- 
vanced to  the  combat.  The  outline  of  Mr  Herbert's  siege  is  of 
a  more  faint  and  indistinct  character,  and,  in  fact,  except  for  the 
fall  of  an  old  tower,  which  is  represented  as  an  outwork  of  im- 
portance, we  have  no  very  clear  conception  how  Aquileia  is  taken 
after  alK  But  the  fall  of  this  tower  under  the  assault  of  the  granite 
blocks,  hurled  from  the  Hunnish  engines,  is  magnificent. 

<  CrumbHog  to  its  base, 
The  stately  fabnc  from  its  arry  brow 
Drew  ruin,  with  a  crash,  that  shook  far  off 
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Tergeste's  bay,  and  echoing  wider  smote 

Mount  MauruB,  and  the  peaks  of  Alpine  suow.  ' 

Uprose  the  dust  from' that  great  wreck  to  heavgn, 

And  stillness,  quiet  as  the  voiceless  grave, 

Followed  that  fearful  sound,  as  if  the  world 

Had  passed  away  therewith  annihilate. 

Slowly  dispersing,  the  pulvereous  cloud 

Reveard  destruction,  and  a  piteous  breach 

Unveil'd  rich  palaces  and  marble  domes 

Unto  the  hungry  spoliator's  view.' 

We  pass  over  the  description  of  the  carnage  and  the  hoiToi's 
tliat  follow. 

<  Day  dawnM,  and  Aquileia  was  no  more. 
No  structure  marks  her  site ;  no  dwelling  stands. 
Where  onc6  she  grew  in  beauty ;  ruthless  war 
Has  swept  her  from  the  marge  of  those  blue  wares, 
Which  laughing  heaved  before  her  marble  halls, 
And  wafted  oft,  by  summer  suns  illumed, 
Gladness,  and  song,  and  still  unheeding  youth. 
Upon  their  sparkling  foam.     ... 

•    .     •     The  sad  swain 
Looks  piteous  o*er  the  vale,  and  asks  where  stood 
Bright  Aquileia  in  her  pride  of  power  ?' 

The  Seventh  Book  may  be  said  to  be  almost  purely  episodical. 
It  is  occupied  with  a  visionary  representation  or  the  Italian  cam- 
paign, shown  by  the  Spirit  of  Evil  to  the  Enchantress  Hilda,  once 
the  wife  and  favourite  of  Attila,  but  fraudfuUy  divorced  to  make 
room  for  a  newer  passion— ^Eskam,  her  daughter  and  his  own. 
Her  love  converted  into  hatred,  she  invokes  tne  powers  of  hell  to 
aid  her  in  avenging  her  wrongs  upon  the  faithless  and  licentious 
Hun ;  and  with  that  view  summons  the  arch-fiend  to  unveil  for 
her  the  secrets  of  futurity.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  part  of 
this  vision,— which  to  our  minds  is  too  long  drawn  out,  and  too 
obvious  an  excrescence  upon  the  plot, — is  the  opening  describing 
the  first  glimmering  of  the  mysterious  pageant  upon  the  surface 
of  the  caverned  lake  where  the  display  takes  place. 

<  The  wondrous  beam  illumed 
A  lake  more  still  than  Lethe,  in  that  cave 
Far  bosom'd  underground ;  no  living  ferm 
E'er  stains  its  limpid  surface,  save  where  comQS 
Eyeless  and  dark  unto  its  breathing  place 
The  proteus  serpentine,  that  makes  abode 
In  the  great  deep  below,  of  ocean's  flood 
The  nether  pool,  where  many  a  monster  dwells, 
Saurus  or  huge  Leviathan,  unknown 
To  the  upper  air.    Astonish'd  Hilda  saw 
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Depictured  ori  tbe  mirror^s  watery  li^ 
A  vast  and  HQbla  city  ;  but  within 
Nor  motion,  nor  the  shape  of  living  thing 
Disturbed  the  stillness  of  its  marble  ways.* 
Untenanted  the  fenced  turrets  rose 
On  a  deserted  plain  ;  and  all  around 
A  voiceless  desolation  seem'd  to  rule, 
Tranquil  as  death :  the  works  of  man  were  there, 
His  pompous  dwellings,  and  the  haunts  of  life, 
But  not  his  form ;  the  verdant  meadow  lay  * 
Stiller  than  Eden's  yet  untrodden  herbs, 
Nor  cloven  foot,  nor  undivided  hoof 
Press'd  their  soft  carpet ;  but  anon  the  dust 
Hose  like  a  cloud  on  the  horizon ;  steel 
Gleam'd  faintly,  and  an  army*s  ample  might, 
As  if  in  truth  reflected  on  the  lake, 
Seem'd  growing  into  motion.    "  There  behold," 
Satan  pursued,  <'  the  shadows  cast  before 
"  By  wizard  Time."     Beauteous  it  was  and  bright 
To  view  the  varied  pageant,  which  advanced 
On  the  blue  water,  as  if  thousand  arms 
Were  glimmering  to  the  sun,  and  crested  helms, 
And  banners  multiform  with  symbols  strange. 
The  ornament  of  battle.     As  when,  borne 
O'er  Artie  billows  to  the  gelid  land 
Far  westward,  the  mazed  mariner  descries 
At  morn  reflected  on  the  azure  wave. 
Mast,  hull,  and  crew,  with  all  her  canvass  spread 
The  spectre  of  some  ship,  which  far  aloof 
Speeds  towards  the  pole.     So  gleam'd  Concordia's  dom^ 
Invaded  by  the  Hun/ 

The  vision  of  the  campaign  passes  by ;  the  scene  changes  to  a 
rich  tent  of  Bactrian  fashion  ;  and  Hilaa  sees  a  beautiful  maiden 
in  Eastern  attire,  at  whose  feet  a  kneeling  youth  appears  to  press 
his  suit  of  love ;  while  at  the  threshold  stands  the  scowling  form 
of  Attila,  his  eyes  lighted  up  by  the  fires  of  jealousy.  In  reply 
to  her  anxious  question,  VYhat  are  these  forms?  Portending 
what  ?    To  whom  ?    The  demon  answers, 

*  Thou  hast  view'd  the  shape 
Of  fair  Mycoltha,  Bactria's  royal  nymph, 
Beloved  of  Attila,  if  lust  be  love/ 

The  Eighth  Book  i»  entirely  occupied  with  the  treacherous 
inaotivity  of  tbe  Roman  general  ^tius,  who  resolves  to  allow  tbe 
host  of  the  Huns  to  ravage  Italy  without  impediment;  to  coun** 
sel  Vale^tinian  to  flight,  and  then  to  seize  the  moment  6f  his^dw*' 
appearance  ta  have  himself  proclaimed  emperor  ;--Htnisting  dmt 
he  shall  afterwards  succeed,  eiiher  by  force  w  fraud,  in  removing 
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his  Scythian  compelttor  for  empire.  It  contains  little  that  is 
remarkable,  and  is  to  us  the  least  interes^ng  in  the  poem.  The 
truth,  however,  and  happiness  of  expression  in  the  following  lines, 
which  describe  the  gradual  and  benumbing  progress  of  vice  in  a 
naturally  great  mind,  induces  us  to  extract  the  simile. 

*  Heart- consumiug  Vice, 
How  dost  thou  from  the  soul  its  nutriment 
Steal  unperceived ;  and,  when  Time  throws  aside 
Thj  specious  mantle,  leaves  its  sapless  age 
Denuded  of  respect  I  As  where  in  brakes, 
That  lie  deep-ci*adled  by  ^^modian  hills. 
The  dodder,  like  a  baneful  serpent,  throws 
Its  coil  upon  some  shrub  or  vigorous  herb, 
The  lonely  glen's  best  ornament ;  entwined 
Around  each  limb  the  parasitic  wreath 
Diffuses  fragrance,  and  encircles  it 
With  glory  not  its  own  ;  while,  from  each  pore 
Stealing  the  healthy  sap,  creeps  slowly  on 
The  sweet  contagion,  and  behind  it  spreads 
Pithless  decay.* 

Mean-while,  Valentinian,  lost  in  sensual  hidulgence  in  Rome, 
seems  heedless  of  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Not  so,  however, 
the  citizens.  Alarmed  by  the  wild  rumours  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  Huns,  they  flock  in  crowds  towards  the  Capitol,  breathing 
blasphemies  against  Christianity,  and  calling  for  the  restoration . 
of  their  former  evil  sacrifices.  The  venerable  Leo  confronts  them 
on  the  threshold ;  voices  are  not  wanting  in  tbat  savage  crowd 
to  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  pontiff  himself — but  he,  nothing 
daunted  by  their  rage  and  clamour,  commands  silence,  and  in- 
forms them  that,  weak  and  unarmed  as  he  is,  he  is  prepared  to  go 
forth,  confident  in  Heaven's  aid,  to  meet  the  Hun,  and  endeavour 
to  mitiMte  his  rage.  Awed  by  his  enthusiastic  and  strong  faith, 
the  fickle  crowd, 

*  That  came  to  curse,  with  aUer*d  heart  and  voice 
Shouted  Jehovah !  Him  in  battle  strong. 
The  King  of  glory,  and  the  Lord  of  hosts ! 
While  they,  who  to  forbidden  orgies  clung. 
Withdrew  abash'd  or  murmuring ;  for  the  word 
Was  mighty,  and  in  loud  symphonious  chant 
Messiah's  name  was  wafted  to  the  skies.* 

•After  an  interview  with  Honoria,  who  now,  undet  the  effect 
of  suffering,  has  become  sincerely  penitent,  the  venerable  pontiff 
sets  out  upon  his  perilous  mission.  The  attempt  of  the  ambas*" 
sadora  of  Rome,  Avicinus  and  Trigetius,  to  induce  the  baH>urian 
Icadeii*  to  Bpar«  the  capital  of  the  world,,  hae-  proved  fmUl^Nt 
Attilft  drives  them  from  his  presence : —  ^^ 
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*  Flj  with  wing'd  speed  to  Rono, 
Lest  haply  I  ontttrip  thy  laggard  imffch. 
And  thou,  first  offering,  bedew  the  sword 
With  thy  life's  blood.     Bid  the  yain  Csesar  joy 
Three  nights  of  ease>  three  days  of  feasting,  ere 
His  gore  asperse  the  pyre,  and  his  lopt  arm 
Be  cast  unto  the  winds.' 

Trigetius  makes  a  bold  and  indignant  reply  : — 

<  At  those  high  words 
Flush*d  with  indignant  heat,  the  vengeful  king 
Strode  forwards,  and  e'en  then  unbridled  rage 
Had  cut  all  parley  short,  and  bade  the  trump 
Out-breathe  defiance,  never  blown  in  vain, 
The  warning  sure  of  blood ;  but  stately  stept 
Before  him  Leo;  his  resplendent  brow 
Beam'd  with  no  earthly  majesty,  as,  clad 
In  his  pontifical  robe,  with  palm  outspread,' 
He  stood  opposed  to  the  destroyer's  wrath  : 
And  thus, — "  Stay,  impious  I"  he  exclaimed,  <<  the  blood 
Spilt  by  thy  fury  reeks  e'en  now  to  heaven. 
And  judgment  is  upon  thee.     Against  whom 
Hast  thou  thyself  exalted  ?  whom  reproach'd. 
Blaspheming  the  Most  High  ?  Therefore  His  arm 
Who  smote  with  loathsome  death  the  impious  king 
In  vain  self-magnified;  His  arm  who  sent 
Upon  Sennacherib  the  fatal  curse 
Angelic,  pour'd  at  midnight  on  his  host. 
And  scared  him  from  his  lofty  vaunt,  to  fall 
By  parricidal  treason  in  the  house 
Of  his  foul  god }  His  arm  who  to  the  dust 
Bow'd  the  triumphant  Goth,*  and  in  few  months 
Wiped  out  the  boast  of  victory,  and  laidr 
Him  in  that  lowly  house,  where  great  and  small 
Lie  mingled  ;  thee  to  thine  opprobrious  home 
Shall  turn  from  hence  confounded,  and  brtug  low 
The  throne,  which  thou  hast  'stahli«faed  by  sin." 

<  The  pontiff  ceased ;  awestruck  the  monarch  paused, 
And  held  his  speech  ;  for  round  the  man  of  God, 
Who  spoke,  unconscious  of  the  majesty 
Wherewith  Heaven  clothed  his  brow,  celestial  light 
Stream'd  downward,  and  upon  his  right  and  left 
Two  forms,  to  Attila  alone  reveal'd. 
With  venerable  port  and  hoary  brows, 
Larger  than  living,  and  more  glorious,  stood. 
There  was  no  voice,  but  close  before  the  king 

*  Alaric. 
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Marty r'd  Bai^na*  seem'd  with  Rplendoiir  robed, 
And  he  of  Tarsus^f  his  vindictive  arm 
Extending  ;  as  when  whilome  he  rebuked 
The  sorcerer  in  Paphos,  and  dried  up 
His  fount  of  light,  he  turn'd  his  stern  aspect 
To  that  unhallow'd  army,  which  stood  nigh 
Confiding,  and  with  proud  impatience  chafed. 
The  king  shrank  back  appalFd.     A  sound  ensued 
As  of  an  earthquake,  when  the  mutinous  winds, 
Iroprison'd  under  ground,  through  some  vast  rent 
Strive  viewless,  shaking  its  distempered  frame ; 
The  sullen  murmur  of  ten  thousand  fiends 
Roused  from  their  lair.     As  on  Sarmatia's  plain, 
Or  where  Viadrus  through  the  level  glebe 
Rolls  fruitfulness,  if  some  belated  swain 
At  dead  of  night  invades  the  winged  herd 
Of  Hyperborean  fowls,  that  crop  unseen 
The  verdant  blade,  upon  his  startled  ear 
Stupendous  rises  the  confusive  rush 
Of  thousand  mingling  pinions,  which  at  once, 
As  gendered  from  the  womb  of  darkness,  smite 
The  p&thless  ways  of  air ;  so  rose  the  sound 
Of  countless  fiends  departing,  that  aloof 
Followed  the  Archfiend,  as  some  nocturnal  haze 
Drawn  hill-ward  by  the  Sun ;  the  rustling  flight 
Of  Powers  and  dark  Dominions,  that  forsook 
Him  smitten  in  his  pride  by  holy  fear. 
And  fallen.* 

Pestilence  assails  his  camp — ^half  his  army  is  destroyed — and 
the  stern  Hun  is  compelled  to  bid  the  Roman  envoys  depart,  con- 
ceding that  peace  for  which  they  had  sued  in  vain  in  the  outset, 
and  to  turn  his  steps  again  towards  Pannonia.  The  following 
lines,  which  describe  the  disappearance  of  Attila's  demon-steed, 
Graua,  during  the  retreat,  have  much  grandeur  and  solemnity  of 
expression,  A  woman  of  terrific  stature  confronts  the  king,  and 
warns  him  back : — 

<  From  earth 
Sprang  Grana,  and,  as  wont,  whenever  brayed 
The  trumpet's  clang  for  battle,  or  the  call 
Of  huntsman  sounded  in  Pannonian  wilds, 
Toss'd  high  his  mane,  and  neigh'd,  and  snorting  flung 
His  heels  aloft ;  then,  bounding,  made  escape 
With  that  ill-ominous  phantom  to  the  depths 
Of  lemure 'haunted  Hartz ;  and  with  him  went 
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The  furtun^  of  him  fear'd  abov^  mankind. 
Fame  saith,  in  that  dark  forest  he  abides, 
Unbitted,  riderless,  seen  dimly  oft 
By  some  affrighted  hind,  with  headlong  course 
Speeding  o'er  all  obstniction,  while  resounds 
The  nightly  horn,  with  voices,  not  of  men, 
Borne  ^intly  on  the  breeze,  and  o*er  the  waste 
Pale  flickering  lights  are  seen,  and  evil  fires.' 

The  Eleventh  Book  resumes  the  story  of  Mycoltha^  the  Bac- 
trian  princess,  who  had  long  been  betrothed  to  Andages,  but 
whom  Attila  now  resolves  to  force  into  a  union  with  himself.  No 
hope  remains  for  the  lovers  but  in  flight  to  the  Christian.  They 
attempt  an  escape  from  the  mountain  recesses  of  Attila's  camp, 
which  are  fenced  by  mysterious  mechanical  contrivances  for  pre- 
venting the  exit  of  their  inhabitants  :— 

*  The  tints  of  ruddy  gold, 
Which  glow'd  upon  the  firmament,  had  long 
Bewray'd  night's  secrets,  and  the  unclouded  sun 
Climbing  the  vault  of  heaven  rode  gloriously. 
Ere  the  eighth  brazen  door  was  left  behind. 
Fear  gave  them  wings,  and  tremulous  hope  their  fligbt 
,    Urged  onwards.     Listening  still  with  dread  intense. 
They  start  at  every  sound,  and  fancy  oft 
On  the  unbroken  stillness  of  the  air 
The  fatal  larum  brings.     At  length  there  came 
A  rumour  with  the  breeze  ;  first  indistinct, 
It  grew  upon  the  ear,  till  plain  and  loud  ' 

The  inflated  trumpet's  voice  articulate 
Gave  warning.     Over  every  glade  remote, 
North,  South,  and  East,  and  West,  with  one  accord 
The  sinmltaneous  blast  flew  diverse,  sent 
From  hamlet  unto  hamlet,  till  it  reached 
The  huge  circumference,  where  far  aloof 
At  one  same  instant,  on  the  outer  belt. 
Each  warder  hears  the  interdicted  names 
Blovrn  by  sonorous  metal,  and  what  hope 
To  'scape  or  lie  unseen,  where  each  lone  vale 
And  thicket  hath  a  tongue.     Aghast  they  stand. 
As  he,  who  in  some  glen,  where  raging  flows 
TheTock-imbedded  river,  swelled  by  streams 
From  every  wooded  gill,  whose  steeps  indent 
The  mountain  sloping  from  its  heathy  waste, 
Hears  the  stupendous  thunder,  which  rebounds 
From  knoll  to  knoll,  unto  the  fountain's  head, 
Reverberated  with  appalling  din 
Successive  aod  unceasing.* 
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There  is  now  no  doubt  that  theif  pursuers  nre  at  hand,  and 
all  escape  from  the  grasp  of  Attila  hopeless.  The  lovers  await 
their  fate  in  each  other's  arms. 

<  One  firbt  last  kit>s 

His  lips  have  fixed  upon  her  lips ;  his  eyes 

Have  look*d  through  hers  into  her  inmost  soul, 

And  in  that  transport  have  their  spirits  met, 

Pure,  sancti6ed,  and  not  by  human  force 

To  bedisjoinM,  or  hy  that  fated  hour 

Which  comes  to  all.     There  is  a  blessedness 

In  utter  desperation,  and  the  throb  .    . 

Of  grief's  acutest  agony,  which  makes 

The  heart  with  such  intense  devotion  glow 

As  borders  upon  joy.   Twin  hearts  of  love, 

By  {)0wer  unrighteous  sunder'd,  become  one 

With  a  more  alvsolute  union,  and  cohere 

So  much  in  spirit  more.* 

Andnges  is  led  back  to  prison,  and  to  death  on  the  aext  morn- 
ing's dawn,  while  immediate  orders  are  issued  for  the  celebration 
of  Attila's  nuptials  with  Mycotha.  Passing  over  tlie  horrible 
attempt  of  Hilda  to  destroy  Attila,  after  sacrificing  two  of  his 
children,  we  can  afford  room  only  for  one  other  pass.age.  It 
describes  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem,  and  the  sudcien  and  mys- 
terious death  of  Attila,  which  leads  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Antichristian  confederacy. 

The  banquet  has  been  unusually  splendid,  but  it  fails  to  chase 
away  the  feeling  of  gloom  with  which  the  mind  of  the  Hun  finds 
itself  assailed. 

<  The  night  was  mirky,  and  unwholesome  mist 

Hung  o'er  the  grove  and  high  place,  to  the  Accurst 

Rear'd  nigh  the  palace*     The  carouse  was  hush'd^ 

And  to  his  bridal  bower  the  monarc(i  stepped 

Secure  of  ill ;  from  his  voluptuous  couch 

Never  to  issue  in  the  pride  of  life, 

Nor  gird  the  sword,  nor  fulmine  more  the  law 

That  wars  against  the  spirit.     Within,  more  pale 

Than  her  clear  virgin  robe,  with  mournful  eyes 

Set  on  a  crucifix  of  silver,  knelt 

Mycoltha.     In  despair  her  heart  was  turn*d 

Unto  her  God,  and  purified  by  grief 

Was  wholly  with  its  Maker.    A  still  voice 

Whisper*d  beneath  her  bosom,  that  to  Him 

All  things  are  possible,  and  mortal  strength 

But  cha^  before  His  breath.   She  rose  as  calm 

To  meet  him,  as  if  maiden  pudency 

Had  nought  to  dread.   A  secret  strength,  bre^l^ejijl-forth 

As  from  the  Highest,  who  is  ever  nigh 

Those  that  with  faithfulness  and  truth  approach 
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His  throne  in  prayer,  upheld  her :  and  she  stood 

So  lieautifulj  so  tranquil,  that  she  seem'd 

A  thing  too  sanctified  for  mortal  love. 

Bat  not  to  Atiila  forbearance  mild 

Or  stay  of  passion  came.     By  beauty's  sight 

And  that  abominable  meal  inflamed 

His  throbbing  pulse  beat  high  ;  fierce  rapture  lit 

His  ardent  gaze,  and  as  of  right  he  laid' 

Unholy  touch  upon  her  loveliness. 

"  Forbear,  great  king/'  the  virgin  spoke,  with  port 

Majestic  (and  therewith  her  feeble  nand 

Upon  the  dire  teraphim,  that  adorn'd 

His  kingly  breast,  with  ruddy  gold  enchased). 

She  placed  repulsive. — "  There  is  One  above, ' 

Can  make  the  worm,  whereon  oppression  treads^ 

A  stumblingblock  to  giants.     Whether  He  wills. 

For  some  wise  end,  that  these  weak  limb8>  which  are 

The  temple  of  His  Spirit,  be  made  vile 

By  thy  polluting  force  or  not,  I  know 

That  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  His  arm. 

Which  shall  upraise  me  incorruptible 

And  pure  before  my  God,  by  the  frail  hand 

Of  woman  from  the  majesty  of  rule 

Can  hurl  thee,  if  He  will.     O  thou,  great  Lord, 

Who,  as  the  Hebrews  tell,  adjured  didst  give 

The  Danite  blind  Thy  might,  to  overthrow 

The  Philistines  and  all  their  sculptured  godSf 

Arm  me  with  strength  !*' 

<  This  said,  her  young  frame,  nerved 
By  ecstasy  of  heaven -descended  hope. 
She  flung  the  strong  one  from  her,  as  the  reed 
Stoops  to  the  wind.     O  God  I  Thine  arm  was  there  ! 
The  mighty  one  of  earth,  who  in  thine  house 
Boasted  to  plant  the  abomination,  lay 
Upon  his  couch  a  corse,  from  nose,  mouth,  ears. 
Ejecting  blood  ;  the  gurgling  fountain  choked 
All  utterance.     Stretch'd  in  stillest  ghastliness 
There  the  w\)rld*s  dread,  the  terrible,  the  scourge 
Of  nations,  the  blasphemer,  is  become 
As  nothing  before  thy  consuming  wrath ; 
His  kingdom  is  departed.' 

No  one,  we  think,  who  has  perused  the  libefal  extracts  which 
we  have  made  from  this  work,  can  doubt  that  ^  Attila'  is  a  work 
conceived  in  a  grand  and  simple  spirit,  and  abounding  in  passages 
finefy  imagined  and  finely  expressed.  Few  poems  whidi  have 
appeared  within  the  last  twenty  years  evince  a  more  tiioroiigb 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  writer, — a  deeper  stody  of  the  snb^ 
ject, — or  a  more  just  and  masculine  taste.     But  to  what  rank  is  it 
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entitled  as  an  epic  2  Considered  in  thia  point  of  yiewi  we  must 
candidly  admit  that  it  seems  to  us  to  labour  under  several  seri* 
ous  defects* 

In  the  first  place,  granting  that  *  the  grandeur  of  the  subject 
<  is  undeniable/  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  it  affords  any 
very  available  materials  for  poetry.  Every  attempt  to  treat  U 
dramatically  or  in  the  form  of  narrative  fiction  has  hitherto  been 
a  failure.  The  ^Attila'  of  Werner  is  ridiculous:  that  of  Mr 
James  is  the  least  successful  of  his  fictions.  We  cannot  see  that 
its  epic  capabilities  are  much  greater.  The  whole  period  to 
which  it  relates  is  so  dark  and  undefined  in  its  outlines^ — we  find 
it  so  difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  those  savage  tribes  from  which 
the  leading  actors  of  the  scene  must  be  selected,  or  to  take  any 
interest  in  their  fortunes, — ^that  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  first  how 
Mr  Herbert  should  have  been  so  strongly  drawn  towards  a  theme 
which,  to  most  readers,  would  appear  inattractive ;  and  can  only 
suppose  that  his  descent  from  his  warlike  progenitors  (for  he 
informs  us  in  a  note,  that  the  Herbert  family  trace  their  pedigree 
up  to  Alberon  and  the  days  of  Attila),  and  his  course  of  previous 
study  must  have  invested  it  with  a  somewhat  delusive  interest  in 
his  eyes.  The  poem  embraces  the  whole  period  from  the  battle 
of  Chalons  to  the  death  of  Attila  (450  to  453),  an  interval  of 
about  four  years ;  and,  consequently,  the  task  of  preserving  unity 
of  interest,  and  exhibiting  an  obvious  progression  towards  the 
catastrophe,  is  very  much,  and  we  think  needlessly  increased. 
Had  the  poem  commenced  with  the  advance  upon  Aquileia,  Mr 
Herbert  might  still  have  interwoven  with  his  action  all  his  episo- 
dical ornaments — such  as  the  description  of  the  Pagan  sacrifices, 
Satan's  survey  of  the  state  of  Europe,  the  temptation  of  Honoria 
and  Leo — while,  at  the  same  time,  the  poem  would  have  appear- 
ed  to  gain  in  rapidity  of  movement,  by  the  omission  of  periods 
during  which  the  action  makes  no  visible. advance*  The  acci- 
dental death  of  Attila  too,  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel, 
forms  no  proper  epic  conclusion  in  itself;  and  though  Mr  Her- 
bert tries  to  take  awiay  from  the  incident  ^its  chance  character, 
and  to  impart  to  it  the  more  solemn  &ir  of  a  judgment  from  hea- 
ven^  executed  by  a  weak  mortal  hand,  we  cannot  say  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  rendering  the  incident  a  sufficiently  impressive 
Ctttastrophe  for  an  epic  poem. 

la  the  next  place, — and  this,  we  think,  is  also  in  some  measure 
owing  to  the  remote  and  obscure  period  in  whidi  the  scene  of  the 
poem  is  laid, — there  is  a  vagueness  and  want  of  firm  charaoteristie 
detintation  about  the  characters,  Attila  alone  is  drawn  with 
aey  fotpe^  but  even  he  without  much  novelty  of  conceptions 
His  pride  m  his  own  divine,  or  infernal  commission^-^his  hatred  of 
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tures  of  his  character, — come  out,  no  doubt,  palpably  enough  j 
but  x^e  should  have  looked  for  some  attempt  to  make  us  more 
distinctly  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  man.  The  other 
characters,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  are  little  more  than 
sketches.  None  of  them  are  dwelt  upon  with  sufficient  detail  to 
enable  us  to  think  of  them  as  actual  existences.  They  come 
like  shadows  and  depart ;  and,  with^the  exception  of  the  vene- 
rable Leo,  to  whom  a  more  important  part  in  the  action  is 
assigned,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  influence  the  action  of  the 
poem  in  the  least  degree.  Mycoltha,  in  particular  (who,  if 
the  poem  has  a  heroine,  is  probably  entitled  to  that  character, 
since  it  is  by  her  hand  that  the  enemy  of  Christianity  falls),' 
is  never  brought  forward,  with  the  exception  of  the  allusion 
to  her  in  the  Third  Book,  after  the  sacrifice  of  the  Chris- 
tians, till  her  attempt  to  escape  from  the  mountain-fastnesses  of 
Attiia  in  company  with  her  lover,  in  the  Tenth ;  and  this  inci- 
dent, coupled  with  the  nuptial  tragedy  in  the  Twelfth,  are  the 
only  adventures  in  which  the  Bactrian  Princess  is  concerned.  We 
regret  that  more  prominence  was  not  given  to  this  character,  and 
would  willingly  have  parted  with  Hilda  and  all  that  pertains  to 
her,  to  have  made  way  for  its  more  detailed  developement. 

Looking  to  the  poem  as  a  whole,  we  must  say  also,  that  the 
descriptions  bear  an  undue  proportion  to  the  action.  This  is, 
indeeo,  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  modern  poetry ;  and  Mr  Her- 
bert has  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation.  More  than  once 
the  descriptions  are  so  detailed—- as  in  Satan *s  Vision  of  Europe, 
the  Story  of  Cyprian,  the  Pageant  of  the  Italian  Campaign^-^ 
that  the  reader  almost  forgets  the  state  of  the  story,  and  the  pr^ 
cise  bearing  of  these  collateral  matters  upon  the  main  action.  The 
picture  of  uie  field  of  Chalons,  after  the  battle,  occupies  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lines ;  nay,  even  the  sword  of  Attila  has  a  page 
of  description  and  allusion  devoted  to  it.  We  quote  the  passage 
both  as  illustrative  of  this  tendency  to  prolixity,  and  as  a  striking 
example  of  that  over4mitation  of  Milton  which  pervades  the 
poem,  and  which  must  have  been  already,  in  some  degree,  obvi* 
ous  from  the  extracts  we  have  made.  Milton  is  a  noble  model, 
no  doubt,  and  perhaps  the  safest  which  an  English  epic  poet 
could  prescribe  to  himself;  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
admiration  and  adoration ;  and  Mr  Herbert  has  not  unfrequently 
imitated  Milton  in  points  where  that  great  poet  has  been  least 
successfaL  We  readily  grant  that  Milton  has  a  hfgh  power  of 
rendering  his  .learning  picturesque,  and  of  using  mere  Dame6-4n 
such  a  manner  as  to  call  up  classical  associations  or  romantic 
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pictures.  But  even  in  Milton,  we  <loubt  whether, any  critkv  who 
candidly  owns  the  truth,  would  not  be  disposed  to  admit  that  the 
poet  sometimes  abuses  his  privilege)  and  prolongs  these  passas^es 
of  learned  allusion,  to  the  detriment  of  tne  general  effect  of  ms 
poem.  Will  it  not  be  owned  that  Mr  Herbert  has  fallen  into  a 
similar  mistake  in  the  passage  we  are  about  to  quote  ? 

<  That  steel  upraised 
Myriads  adore,  to  Britons  known  erewhile, 
^         .     What  time  the  phantom  monarch*  they  revered, 
Son  of  Pendragon  bight,  whose  wizard  life 
Was  wedded  to  Excalibar,  that  thrice 
Waved  its  strange  summons  on  the  flood,  and  he  • 
Evanished;  but  still  viewless  oil  at  night. 
Like  that  terrific  hunter,  who  first  wore 
The  charmed  sword  in  Nineveh,  with  horns 
Rousing  each  savage  from  his  lair,  he  sweeps 
The  darksome  covert,  and  shakes  Albion's  cots 
With  midnight  awe ;  and  still,  midst  -Etna's  wilds 
Precipitous,  where  blasted  Typhon  writhes 
Stretched  under  huge  Pelorus,  secret  rise 
Her  fairy  halls,  embower'd  in  changeless  spring ; 
Where,  scaped  from  Modred's  strife,  he  yearly  mourns 
The  recrudescent  wound,* 

This,  be  it  observed,  is  but  half  the  description,  which  extends 
throiigh  nineteen  lines  more  of  allusions  to  classic  and  romantic 
traditions ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  take  up  a  single  book 
<^the  poem  without  being  reminded,  frequently,  we  admit,  of  Mil- 
ton's best  points, — his  sublimity  and  his  purity, — but  frequently 
also  of  his  least  agreeable  peculiarities.  We  are  satisfied  that  in 
Mr  Herbert's  case  the  systematic  imitation  of  Milton,  both  in 
expression,  and  in  the  strain  of  allusion,  has  been  seriously  inju- 
rious to  the  originality,  and  may  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the 
success  of  his  poem. 

While  we  say  this,  let  us  at  the  same  time  bear  testimony  to 
the  remarkable  success  with  which,  in  many  of  his  similes,  he 
lias  caught  the  happiest  manner  of  Milton,  without  any  servile 
adoption  of  his  language.     The  following  examples  are  selected 

zs  random : — 

^    "  *  As  he,  who  sails  aloof 

Upon  the  perilous  Atlantic,  vex'd 
By  baffling  gales,  what  time  his  gallant  hark 
Or  on  the  summit  of  some  dark  blue  wave  ' 
Storm-beaten  rides,  or  plunges  into  the  chasm 
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From  that  tremendous  altitude,  and  straight 
Liei  in  the  trough  becalm'd,  as  if  the  grate 
Had  swallow'd  iiel* ;  nathless  undaunted  sets 
His  fixt  regard  upon  the  starry  vault, 
And  notes  the  hour,  and  frequent  calculates 
Distance  and  bearings,  and  with  skill  corrects 
The  errors  of  his  course.     So  darkling  steer*d^ 
Aetius  through  the  shoals  and  fearful  blasts 
Of  his  tempestuous  time/ 

The  effect  o^  sudden  surprise  on  Alberon,  when  he  healrs  the 
voice  of  his  ravished  bride,  is  thus  expressed : — 

•        »        •        <  As  when  in  act  to  spring 
The  serpent,  charm'd  by  spells  of  potent  sound, 
Stands  riveted ;  its  fearful  crest  erect 

Sinks  slowly,  and  the  coiled  folds  relax ;  '     ' 

So  sudden  stood  in  mad  career  of  rage 
Astonied  Alberon.* 

'  The  following  passage  describes  the  terrors  of  the  Aquileian 
soldiers,  who  had  ventured  during  the  night-attack  to  assail  At- 
tila  in  a  sui3terraoeouB]|8ewer,  through  which  he  is  endeavouring 
to  force  a  way  inta  the  town  : — 

*  As  he  who  journeying  at  dead  of  night 

Through  dark  Hercynia's  wood,*  when  popular  dread 

Fills  every  glen  with  strange  unholy  shapes, 

Or-seen,  or  fancied,  at  the  perilous  hour 

When  such  have  might,  oft  looks  behind,  and  oft 

Turns  nothing  less  af&ighted  to  his  coarse, 

Till  full  before  him  glares  the  dreaded  form 

Too  horrible  for  mortal  vision  ;  thus 

Awe-stricken  they  into  that  miry  stream 

Returned  precipitate,  and  stole  by  flight 

A  few  more  miserable  hours  of  life.' 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr  Herbert,  having  candidly  stated 
certain  defects  which  we  think  calculated  in  some  degree  to  io- 
lerfere  with  the  popularity  of  his  poem,  but  with  the  highest 
respect  for  the  talent  it  displays,  and  the  pure  and  masculine  taste 
which  it  indicates ;  and  with  the  sincere  hope  that  in  the  appeal 
which  he  has  here  made  to  the  lovers  of  elevating  and  itttellectual 
poesy,  in  a  noble  and  classic  form,  he  may  not  iind  himself  dis- 
appointed. 
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Art.  II. — 1,  A  jfew  Historical  Remarks  upon  the  supposed  Anti- 

Siity  of  Church,  Rates^  and  on  the  Threefold  Division  of  Tithes. 
Y  a  Lay  Member  of  the  Church  of  England.    1 2mo  :    1 837. 

2.  The  Antiquity  of  the  Church  Rate  System  considered^  in  Reply 
to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  *  Afiw  Historical  Remarks^*  §*c.  .  By 
the  Rev.  William  Hale  Hale.    8vo  :   1837. 

3.  Letter  to  Lord  Stanley  on  the  Law  of  Church  Rates.  By  Sir 
John  Campbell.    8vo  :  1837. 

4.  Observations  on  the  Attorney*  GeneraVs  Letter  to  Lord  Stanley. 
By  John  Nicholl,  LL.D.     Bvo  :  1837. 

5.  The  Origin  of  Church  Rates.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  P. 
Pbrceval.    8vo:   1837. 

Tl?'mliy  1)6  mortifying  to  the  dignity  of  Uie  clergy,  and  fatal  to 
-^  their  pretension  of  an  inherent  Divine  Right  in  the  posseah 
sions  they  enjoy»  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  for  ages  they  were 
maintaiiied  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  I'aity.  In  the 
infancy  of  the  Church  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  unless  a 
miracle  had  been  wrought  in  their  favour.  The  Apostles  and 
their  immediate  successors  had  no  funds  of  their  own  to  supply 
their  wants  and  defray  the  expense  of  religious  worship ;  and 
deriving  no  pecuniary  profit  from  their  spiritual  services,  they 
had  no  resource  for  subsistence  but  in  the  liberality  of  the 
faithful.  Such,  however,  was  the  fervour  of  the  early  converts 
to  Christianity,  that  they  not  only  contributed  their  goods  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church,  but  sold  their  possessions  and  laid  the 
price  at  the  feet  of  their  spiritual  instructors.  Funds  thus  amply 
provided  and  freely  bestowed,  after  supplying  the  necessary 
wants  of  the  Church,  were  distributed  among  the  more  indigent 
of  her  members  in  acts  of  charity  and  beneficence.  Alms  were 
^ven  to  the  poor  and  destitute,  succours  administered  to  the 
aged  and  infirm,  and  relief  afforded  to  widows  and  orphans  who 
were  in  want  Captives,  who  had  been  reduced  to  slavery,  were 
redeemed ;  exiles  and  convicts,  doomed  to  the  mines  or  other 
servile  works  on  account  of  their  religion,  had  their  sufferings 
mitigated ;  and  the  miseries  inflicted  by  war,  pestilence,  or  fa- 
mine, were  alleviated  by  the  bounty  of  the  Church.  Among  the 
^Mondary  causes  that  promoted  the  diffusion  and  success  of  the 
gospel,  none  were  more  efficacious  ^han  these  contiaual  and  ex;- 
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tensive  acts  of  beneficence;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Christian 
apologists  that  means  for  them  were  furnished,  not  from  the  bit- 
ter fruits  of  taxation,  but  by  the  spontaneous  collections  and  vo- 
luntary offerings  of  the  faithful. 

Such  was  the  ardent  zeal,  and  so  munificent  the  liberalitjf  df 
the  early  Christians,  that  even  in  the  second  century  we  hear  of 
many  churches  contributing  largely  to  the  relief  of  their  indigent 
hreturen  in  dbtant  and  remote  provinces ;  and  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, if  not  earlier,  donations  of  land  had  placed  the  churches  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  other  great  cities  of  the  empire,  above  a  prie^ 
carious  and  uncertain  dependence  on  the  monthly  or  weekly  ob- 
lations of  the  pious.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  the  re!axatioii  of 
morals  and  discipline,  the  contentions  for  power,  and  othet  di*- 
order^  inseparable  from  wealth,  followed  in  its  train  ;  and  though 
other  pretexts  might  be  used,  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture  of  a 
great  ecclesiastical  historian,  that  it  was  to  her  riches  and  tO  the 
Tapacity  of  the  Pagan  emperors,  rather  than  to  her  doctrines, 
that  the  Church  owed  many  of  the  persecutions  she  nnd^N 
went. 

It  was  still  on  the  Voluntary  principle,  as  it  is  called,  that  tie 
Church  depended  for  her  support.  The  donations  of  land  to 
particular  churches  or  communities  were  irivalid  in  la;v^,  6nd 
could  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  connivance  or  tacit  permission  of 
the  magistrate.  Accordingly,  when  Diocletian  and  Galetius 
made  their  last  vain  effort  to  extinguish  the  Christian  faith,  the 
first  measure  they  adopted  was  to  seize  on  the  temples  and  con- 
fiscate the  lands  of  the  Church;  alleging,  in  their  justification, 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  empire,  which  permitted  no  donation  Or 
bequest  of  land  to  communities  not  authorized  by  the  state. 

On  the  accession  of  Constantino  to  power,  the  edicts  of  Dio- 
cletian were  repealed,  the  confiscated  possessions  restored,  new 
and  ample  donations  added,  and  regular  allowances  naade  by  the 
government  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  worship,  and 
continuing  the  customary  charities  of  the  Church.  Permission 
was  at  the  same  time  given  to  all  the  churches  of  the  empire  to 
receive  gifts  or  bequests  in  land  or  money  from  the  faithful.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  Church 
became  legally  independent  of  the  voluntary  support  of  her  v6- 
taries.  The  possessions  thus  acquired,  though  in  their  origin 
the  free  offerings  of  the  faithful,  when  once  bestowed,  became 
the  irrevocable  property  of  the  churches  to  which  they  were 
given,  and  could  not  be  resumed  by  the  donor  or  his  hefts,  MOr 
confiscated  by  any  authority  short  of  the  supreme  leffislature't)f 
^e  state,  which  had  conferred  on  these  churches  a  legal  exist* 
ence  and  corporate  capacity* 
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The  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  enricliing  tlieir  churches  was 
not  lost  or  neglected  by  the  clergy.  So  rapid  were  their  acqui- 
sitions, so  indefatigable  their  exertions,  and  so  unscrupulous  the 
pieans  they  employed,  that  in  less  than  fifty  years  after  the  edict 
of  Constantine,  it  Mas  found  necessary,  by  a  most  pious  and  or- 
thodox emperor,  to  impose  legal  restraints  on  their  cupidity.  An 
edict  of  Valentinian  forebade  them  to  haunt  the  houses  of  widows 
and  orphans,  or  to  receive  gifts  or  bequests  from  their  female 
penitents  and  devotees,  whose  infirmities,  weaknesses,  and  fears 
at  the  approach  of  death,  they  had  abused  and  perverted  to  their 
pwn  advantage.  The  nickname  of  Legacy-hunters,  which  they 
had  earned  by  their  assiduities  at  the  bedsides  of  the  dying  and 
infirm,  justified  the  stigma  and  severity  of  this  enactment.     *  I 

*  complain  not  of  the  law  !'  exclaimed  St  Jerome,  *  but  I  lamettt 

*  that  we  deserved  it.' 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  no  bishop  or  presbyter 
pretended  to  be  proprietor  of  the  lands  or  chattels  bestowed  on 
the  Church.  The  property  was  in  the  community  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  its  destination  was  for  pious  uses.  The  bishops  were 
merely  the  stewards  and  superintendents,  and  the  deacons  the 
managers  and  distributors  of  the  revenues  of  their  several  churches. 
No  specific  rules  or  restraints  were  imposed  on  these  ofiScers,  be- 
cause no  such  rules  or  restraints  were  thought  necessary.  If  the 
income  of  any  church  was  misapplied,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
congregation  to  withhold  their  contributions,  or  to  direct  them 
into  a  worthier  channel.  Not  that  this  check  was  always  suffi- 
cient :  As  early  as  the  third  century  we  hear  of  bishops  applying 
to  the  gratification  of  their  personal  vanity  or  private  indulgence 
the  funds  that  had  been  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent.  When  churches  acquired  independent  endowments, 
these  irregularities  must  have  become  more  frequent,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  we  find  the  famous  quadripartite 
division  established  at  Rome.  By  this  disposition,  the  whole  in- 
come of  every  church,  whether  arising  from  rents,  oblatiotis, 
alms,  or  other  voluntary  contributions,  was  divided  into  ftfur 
parts,^-one  for  the  bishop,  one  for  the  servants  of  the  altar,  one 
for  the  repair  and  decoration  of  the  church,  and  one  for  the 
neighbouring  poor  dwelling  in  the  adjacent  district.  It  is  pro- 
bable, as  Paul  Sarpi  has  conjectured,*  that  these  divisions  were 
not  arithmetically  equal,  but  variable  according  to  times  and 
^circumstances.  When  the  Church  was  rich,  and  the  clergy 
W?re  few  in  number,  less  than  a  fourth  was  probably  assigned  to 
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them ;  Ibe  portion  allotted  to  their  use  being  nothing  more  Aan 
what  was  strictly  necessary  for  their  decent  subsistence.  Where 
the  Church  required  little  or  no  reparation,  and  possessed  a  snffi*- 
oient  assortment  of  vestments,  vessels,  and  other  utensils  for  re- 
ligions worship,  less  was  set  apart  for  tliese  purposes.  Where 
the  poor  were  numerous  and  necessitous,  their  share  was  proper- 
tionally  augmented.  The  bishop  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
whole ;  and  whatever  surplus  remained  of  his  income,  ^ter  disi* 
charging  the  duties  of  hospitality  to  wayfarers  and  strangersi  he 
bestowed  in  charity.  But  in  whatever  proportions  the  revenue' 
of  the  Church  was  distributed,  there  was  every  year  a  division 
made  of  it  into  four  parts,  and  the  principle  thereby  maintained! 
tliat  its  riches  were  not  the  sole  property  of  the  clergy ;  that  fop 
&e  greater  part  of  its  income  they  were  trustees  and  not  proprie^ 
tors ;  that  it  was  not  merely  as  a  moral  duty  that  they  werd 
bound  to  bestow  a  portion  of  its  wealth  on  the  indigent,  bat  that 
all  it  possessed,  after  defraying  the  necessary  subsistence  of  its 
ministers,  and  providing  for  public  worship,  belonged  to  the 
poor.  So  deeply-rooted  were  these  notions,  that  long  after  they 
were  departed  from  in  practice,  it  was  a  question  amon^  the 
schoolmen  whether  the  alms  of  the  clergy  partook  of  the  nature 
of  charity,  or  were  not  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  discharge 
and  payment  of  a  lawful  debt.  Nor  was  this  language  confined 
to  the  schools.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  Councils,  and 
Edicts  of  Popes  and  Princes.  Charlemagne  designates  the  pos^ 
sessions  of  the  Church  as  the  patrimony  of  the  poor;  and  the 
same  appellation  is  given  to  them  in  the  reign  of  his  grandson^, 
by  Archbishop  Hincmar,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Pop« 
Caliitus.  By  English  metropolitans,  and  in  English  councils, 
tithes  are  repeatedly  termed  tribnta  gentium  ccmmarttm  ;  and  so 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it  appears  from  the  injune>- 
dons  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  YL,  and  Elizabeth,  that  <  thi^ 
*  goods  of  the  Church  were  still  called  the  goods  of  the  poor,' 
though  little  or  none  of  then^,  it  is  confessed^  ever  reached  the 
hands  of  their  nominal  proprietors. 

That  the  quadripartite  division  of  the  rents,  oblations,  tithes, 
and  other,  emoluments  of  the  Church  remained  in  force  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  appears  from  the  cele- 
brated letter  of  Pope  Gregory  to  Austin,  the  Romish  missionary, 
irito  first  introduced  Christianity  among  the  Saxons.  This  letter 
Is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  pamphlets  before  us,  and  we  are 
^rry.tp  perceive  that  it  has  given  occasion  to  many  angry  and 
acrimonious  observations.  We  shall  not  follow  the  example  set 
to  tm,  imt  emtent  t>wwelves  with  a  phis  And  simple  ^expesilion 
of  its  contents,  «o  far  as  they  relate  to  the  present  subjeet.'  Aus- 
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tin  18  iui^e  fir^t  pla^  told,  tlmt  vheqev^r^  ^  bUbop  ig  ordaine4 
by  the  Apostolic  See,  be  U  directed  to  divide  tbi?  ioeom^  of  bis 
bisboprick  into  four  parts, — one  for  himself,  one  fpr  bis  clergy, 
one  for  the  poor,  and  one  for  the  reparation  of  churches.    He  is 
then  ren^inded,  that  being  a  monk  he  can  have  no  provision  apart 
from  bis  clerffyf  If  any  of  bis  clerks,  who  are  not  in  holy  oroers, 
have  wives,  he  is  desired  to  assign  them  pensions  according  to 
their  wants ;  but  fpr  those  who  live  in  common,  ther^  are  to  be 
no  separate  portions.    All  that  remainsi  after  providing  for  these 
necessary  purposes,  is  to  be  dedicated  to  pious  find  religions 
uses.*     The  general  rule  of  a  quadripartite  division  is  laid  dowft 
by  the  bead  of  the  Western  Church.  The  exception  in  the  case 
of  Austin  and  his  followers  i?  i}ot  to  relax  the  rule,  but  to  mak^ 
it  stricter  than  usual.    The  whole  income  of  the  infant  church  i^ 
to  be  devoted  to  pious  and  religious  uses,  after  providing  for  |;b^ 
expense  of  worship,  and  the  necessary  subsistence  of  the  cjergyt 
The  destruction  of  the  Western  Empire,  which  speedily  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  Christianity,  brought  n^uch  good  and 
evil  to  the  Church*  The  rapacious  and  insolent  barbarian,  in  th^ 
first  exultation  of  victory,  plundered  the  teipples  and  despoiled 
the  clergy  of  their  wealth ;  but  when  converted  tp  the  religioia 
of  the  vanquished,  he  became  profuse  in  his  gifts  and  offerif?gs  to 
the  servants  of  the  altar;  and  when  assailed  by  the  terrors  of  dis- 
solution, be  sought,  by  bis  bequests  to  the  Church,  tP  atope  for 
the  immorality,  violenci^,  and  cruelty  of  his  pa§t  life.  It  w^  not? 
however,  to  the  pious  devotee  and  peniteut  ^nner  alope  th^t  the 
Churcb  was  indebted  for  her  riches.  TJie  tin^id  ^nd  belpjess^  the 
selfish  and  luxurious,  contributed  their  share.   To  secure  her  pro- 
tection, and  add  at  the  same  time  to  their  means  of  enjoyment, 
laany  were  tempted  to  sell  their  estates  to  the  Church,  receiving 
a  life  aaauity  in  return,  which  was  sometime^  twifje  or  thrice  j^ 
great  as  their  former  income.f     By  such  arts  the  Church  rose 
with  rapidity  to  affluefice.     In  France,  long  before  4;ke  ^lose  of 
the  Merovingian  dynasty,  one  of  their  kings  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim,— *  The  state  is  reduced  to  beggary ;  its  riches  have  pass- 

*  ed  to  the  Church  ;  the  clergy  alone  have  wealth ;  the  splendour 

*  of  the  Crowu  has  vauished,  and  gone  to  decorate  the  mitre  of  the 

*  bishop/  JJi^orbitant  wealth,  without  mili.tjary  ppwe^  to  make  ft 
r68{)ieeted9  led  naturally,  in  g  rude  and  barbarous  age,  tp  sp^li^- 
tion.  Charles  Martel  having  saved  Christieadorni  fsjom  tbe  irri^- 
tion  of  the  Saraeens,  reeompensed  ki»  s^diers  with  t^  1^4^  of 


'-'  '  J'  - 
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tbe  Chdrcfa.  His  successors,  needing  the  sanction  of  religion  to 
palliate  their  usurpation  of  the  throne,  requited  the  dfirgy  wiilr 
the  imposition  of  tithes.* 

From  a  very  early  age  the  payment  of  tithes  had  been  incuU 
cated  as  a  moral  duty  by  the  clergy ;  and  from  the  example  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  it  had  been  urged  as  an  obligation  in^ 
cnmbent  on  every  Christian.  By  St  Augustin,  the  most  Protest*- 
ant  of  thQ  fathers,  it  was  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  landd 
and  other  worldly  possessions,  which,  in  his  opinion,  diverted  the 
minds  of  the  clergy  from  their  proper  calling.  In  a  council  held 
at  Maoon  in  585,  they  who  failed  to  pay  tithes  to  the  QiuixA- 
were  threatened  with  excommunication.  Stories  were  told  of 
Divine  vengeance  falling  on  the  unbelieving  and  uncharitabW 
who  withheld  this  pious  contribution.  Stimulated  by  avarice, 
pinched  and  impoverished  by  the  rapacity  of  their  bishops, f  the 
clergy  in  their  sermons  inculcated  no  other  duty  but  tkhe-pay* 
ing,  and  seemed  to  place  the  whole  of  Christian  perfection  in  that 
single  virtue;  but  notwithstanding  these  efforts,  the  voluntary 
payment  of  tithes  was  so  precarious  and  uncertain,  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  it  was  found  necessary  to  enforce  it 
by  law.  To  Charlemagne  the  clergy  are  indebted  for  that  inno^ 
Tadon ;  but  in  imposing  this  burden  on  his  subjects,  l>e  was 
.careful  to  revive  and  apply  to  tithe  the  ancient  quadripartite  di^ 
vision  of  ecclesiastical  income.  The  tithe,  when  collected,  was 
divided  into  three  or  into  four  portions,  as  the  bishop  had  or  had 
not  a  share  in  it.  Where  ample  provision  was  otherwise  made 
for  the  bishop,  the  division  was  threefold, — one  part  for  the  repair 
of  the  Church,  one  part  for  the  poor,  and  one  part  for  the  ser- 
vants of  the  altar. 

Tithes  were  not  limited  to  the  tenth  of  the  annual  increase 
from  land  and  domestic  animals,  no  deduction  being  made  for  the 

'  7 

*  On  lands  which  had  been  taken  fron)  the  Church  a  double  tithe 
was  imposed  by  the  CarloTingians ;  first,  an  ecclesiastical  tithe ;  second* 
ly,  a  ninth  of  what  remained,  as  a  compensation  to  the  clergy  for  the  de* 
privation  of  their  lands,  which  were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  intrcb* 
ders,  nominally  as  a  precaria  or  lease,  renewable  every  five  years,  but  io 
reality  as  a  permanent  property.  Lands  which  had  not  belonged  to  the 
dergy  piud  only  one-tenth. 

.  f  ■  '  ■  i  sermoni  che  erano  fatti  nella  chiesa,  lasciate  le  materie  della 
f^^e,  non  versavano  in  altro,  che  in  prove  ed  esortazioni  a  pagare  le  de- 
cline ;  cosa  ch'erano  sforzati  i  curati  a  fare,  e  pel  bisogno  c  per  I'utilita  ; 
e  neir  amplificare.  oratoriameate,  come  occorre,  spesso  passavano  ^nto 
inanzi,  che  pareva  mettessero  tutta  la  perfezione  Cristiana  nel  pagare  le 
le  decime^i-^SARPi,  §  IL 
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expenses  of  cuhivation  or  nurture)  but  were  exterided  to  the  pro* 
fitft  of  merchandise)  to  the  spoils  of  war,  to  the  produce  of  fi^og 
and  hunting,  and  even  to  the  alms  of  the  beggar  and  to  the  earn- 
ings of  the  prostitute.  To  silence  the  murmurs  of  the  laity,  it 
was  given  out  that  they  were  to  be  received  as  a  substitute  for 
all  other  ecclesiastical  dues ;  but  where  other  payments  bad  con- 
titraed  to  be  made,  the  Ordinary  was  directed  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.  to  maintain  such  pious  and  laudable  customs  against  all  who 
attempted  malignantly  to  gainsay  and  resist  them.* 

In  England,  the  payment  of  tithes  appears  to  have  been  par*- 
tially  introduced  in  the  eighth  century,  if  not  earlier,  and  to  ba^n3 
been  strongly  recommended  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  not 
tei  have  been  Enforced  by  penalties  till  the  beginning  of  the  tcntll 
century.  The  first  penal  statute  for  the  compulsory  payment  of 
tithes  IS  to  be  found  in  the  laws  ascribed  to  Edward  the  Elder, 
and  to  Gnthrum,  King  of  the  East  Anglian  Danes  ;  and  the  first 
ordinance  on  the  Continent,  which  imposes  on  all  persons,  by 
secular  authority,  the  burden  of  tithes,  is  contained  in  the  cd^jA" 
tulary  of  Charlemagne,  ^€  jE?ar^iJw5  Saxonice,  A  newly-converted 
people  like  the  Danes,  and  the  recently  subdued  Saxons,  required, 
it  seems,  more  stringent  provisions  in  support  of  the  Church  than 
nations  educated  from  infancy  in  reverence  for  her  doctrines  and 
rebpett  for  her  ministers.  So  great  was  the  repugnance  of  tliese 
neftphytes  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  that  Alcuin,  more  intent 
(m  the  progress  of  religion  than  solicitous  for  the  interests  of  hift 
otder,  urged  Charlemagne  to  desist  from  the  imposition  altoge^ 
tier; »  *  Melius  est,'  says  this  unclerical  member  of  his  profes- 
Bion,  *  decimationem  amittere  quam  fidem  perdere.*f 

The  division  of  tithes  in  England  was  tripartite.  On  that 
point  we  coincide  entirely  with  the  opinion  so  ably  and  satisfac- 
torily maintained  by*  the  author  of  the  *  Historical  Remarks;' 
Whatever  advantage  his  antagonist  may  have  over  him  in  some 
subordinate  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  in  his  main  argu- 
ment, he  appears  to  us  to  be  completely  in  the  right.  It. is  not 
without  hesitation  that  we  enter  on  this  controverted  ground- 
not  from  apprehension  of  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged 
against  us,  but  from  disgust  at  the  violent,  virulent,  and  acrimo-^ 
mous  tone  that  has  been  lately  adopted  on  all  subjects  aifectin^ 
the  Church.  Temper  and  moderation  are  virtues  inculcated  liy 
Churchmen,  but  where  the  supposed  rights  and  interests  of  their 
order  are  concerned,  it  is  inconceivable  to  what  extent  they  can 
divest  themselves  of  these  qualities.     It  is  an  observation  of  Dr 
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William  Hunter*  timt  in  controversy  anatotnist^  are  tUe  most 
irritable  of  mortals;  and  he  suggests  as  a  reason  for  this  pecyltan 
rity,  that  the  common  subjects  of  their  contemplation  are  pas^vd 
and  unresisting.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  a  similar  reason,  that  Church*^ 
men  are  impatient  of  opposition.  Unaccustomed)  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  reply,  and  havingi  thereforci  like  Goldsmith  when  he 
argued  with  bimself|  always  the  best  of  the  argument^  they  are 
apt  to  consider  every  contradiction  to  their  opinions  as  a  rebellion 
against  truth  and  reason.  With  the  utmost  respect  for  their  char 
racter  and  station,  we  must  protest  against  their  assumption^  that 
every  one  who  diifers  from  them  must  be  deficient  in  kaowledgpa 
or  candour,  and  may  therefore  be  lawfully  assailed  with  weapons 
which  in  no  other  literary  discussion  are  allowable. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  excepting  from  this  general  ceni- 
sure  one  Churchman  who  has  taken  part  in  the  present  contror 
versy.  We  differ  from  Mr  Perceval  in  his  animadversiona  oo 
the  late  Ministerial  plan  for  the  abolition  of  Church  Rates ;  and 
if  we  were  disposed  to  enter  on  some  other  topics,  we  think  w^ 
could  point  out  to  him  several  fallacies  in  the  concluding  part  of 
his  pamphlet.  When  tithes  ceased  to  be  voluntary  oblations,  and 
were  enjoined  by  legal  penalties,  they  became,  to  all  intent^  and 
purposes,  a  tax  or  tribute  imposed  bv  the  State ;  and  so  long  oe 
any  Church  accepts  a  stipend  from  the  civil  Government,  it  hap 
no  pretension  to  the  privileges  of  an  independent  community,  or 
can  be  permitted  to  act  as  such.  Nor  can  we  admit  that  the 
property  of  individuals  stands  on  the  same  footing,  as  respects  its 
applicability  to  national  purposes,  with  the  property  of  ^rpora* 
tions,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  State,  and  may  be  altered 
or  modified  according  to  its  discretion.  But,  in  justice  to  Mr 
Perceval,  we  must  say,  that  so  far  as  he  has  noticed  the  ancient 
laws  on  Church  Rates,  he  has  cited  them  with  fairness  and  with- 
out cavil,  and  that  in  treating  his  subject  historically,  he  lias 
shown  a  candour  to  be  desired,  but  not  always  to  be  found  in 
controversy. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  without  being  struck  with  the  observation,  that  they  were 
derived  from  the  continent,  and  adapted,  with  slight  alteratioi>s, 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  England.  On  the  continent 
the  reparation  of  churches  was  a  burden  imposed  on  the  holders 
et  ecciesiasticai  property.  To  cite  but  one  authority,  the  capi<^ 
tolary  of  Worms,  published  in  829,"^  declares,  that  they  who  have 
the  ecclesiastical  benefices  ahail  keep  the  churches  attached  io 
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them  in  repair.  We  shall  find  that  die  same  rule,  with  some 
slig^lit  modincations,  obtained  in  England  towards  the  close  of  the 
Ang^lo^Saxon  period.  On  the'  continent,  the  partition  of  eccle- 
siastical funds  seems  in  general  to  have  been  quadripartitei 
though  in  some  places  it  was  tripartite.  In  England,  notwith<» 
stancnng  the  instructions  communicated  to  Austin  as  the  general 
rule  of  the  Apostolic  See,  it  seems  to  have  been  tripartite. 

The  earliest  testimony  in  favour  of  a  tripartite  division  of 
tithes  in  England  is  to  be  found  in  the  Excerptions  of  Egbert, 
who  was  Archbishop  of  York  for  thirty-four  years,  and  died  in 
766.  Mr  Hale  objects  to  these  Excerpts,  that  they  are  not  ca* 
Bons  promulgated  by  the  archbishop  in  a  synod  of  his  clergy ; 
and  contends  that  they  cannot  have  been  compiled  in  his  lifetime, 
because  some  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  collections  published  on 
the  continent  after  his  death.  To  the  first  of  these  objections 
we  reply,  that  these  Excerpts  were  taken  from  ancient  canons  of 
the  church,  which  the  clergy  were  bound  to  obey  when  published 
by  their  ecclesiastical  superior;  and  that  they  were  not  extracted 
and  promulgated  by  Egbert  for  his  private  edification,  but  as 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  clergy,  is  apparent  from  the  Oxford 
MS.j  where  the  title  prefixed  to  them  is  descriptive  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  collected:  Hcee  sunt  jura  sacerdotum 
qum*  tenere  debent  In  answer  to  the  second  objection,  we  admit 
that  Egbert's  Excerpt  with  respect  to  tithes  is  to  be  found,  nearly 
word  for  word,  in  a  capitulary  of  the  Gallican  bishops,  published 
in  801 .  But  it  does  not  followi  as  Mr  Hale  too  hastily  seems  to 
infer,  that  the  Excerpt,  which  passes  in  the  name  of  Egbert,  was 
taken  from  the  capitulary  of  801.  It  might  have  occurred  to 
him  that  the  bishops  had  possibly  borrowed  from  Egbert,  and  if 
he  had  looked  into  Baluze  he  would  have  seen,  that  the  capitu* 
lary  of  dOl  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  original  enactment,  but  is 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  extracted  by  certain  bishops,  ex 
divtrsarum  scripttwarum  ^riptis^f  The  probability  is,  that  both 
were  taken  from  some  earlier  source. 

The  second  testimony  is  from  a  pastoral  charge  written  by  the 
Monk  ^Ifric  for  a  bishop  of  the  name  of  Wnlfeine.  We  shall 
not  bewilder  ourselves  and  our  readers  with  an  attempt  to  trace 
the  history  of  ^Ifric.  He  was  the  most  celebrated  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar  of  his  time,  and  author  of.  many  works  that  have  eome 
down  to  us.  It  has  been  disputed  what  bishopries  nxid  arcb^ 
bishoprics  he  held.  We  think  the  expressions,  which  seem  to 
imply  that  be  attained  either  of  these  dignities,  have  been  mis* 
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understood,  and  doubt  whether  he  ever  rose  above  the  rank  of 
abbot,*  It  is  su£Scient  for  our  present  purpose  that  the  charge 
in  question  was  written  for  the  use  of  Wulfsine,  who  wa$  Bishop 
of  Sherbom  from  980  to  998.  Mr  Hale  objects  to  the  rules  Igdd 
down  by  ^ifric  for  the  government  of  the  clergy,  that  they  ar^ 
not  canons  promulgated  by  authority.  No  one,  who  has  ever 
read  them,  could  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  were  inteiided 
to  pass  for  canons.  They  were  composed,  as  the  introduction  to 
them  states,  for  the  use  of  Bishop  Wulfsine  as  a  pastoral  charge 
to  be  delivered  for  the  instruction  and  reformation  of  his  clergy. 
But,  so  far  from  being  of  less  authority  on  that  accouut,  tliey 
afford  the  most  irrefragable  proof,  that  a  tripartite  division  of 
tithes  was  at  that  time  not  pnly  the  law  but  the  practice  of  Eng- 
land. Is  it  conceivable  that  an  injunction  to  divide  tithes  into 
three  parts, — one  for  the  repair  of  the  church,  one  for  the  poor, 
and  one  for  the  servants  of  the  altar,-^should  have  been  icom- 
posed  for  a  bishop,  as  part  of  an  episcopal  charge  to  be  delivered 
tb  hi8  clergy,  if  no  such  practice  had  been  then  in  csdstence  ?  Is 
tliere  a  bishop  of  the  present  day  who  would  make  such,  a 
charge?  Is  there  a  bishop's  chaplain  employed  to  draw  up  ^ 
visitation  charge  for  his  patron,  who  would  insert  in  it  an  injuno 
tion  to  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  diocese  to  set  aside  one-thfrd 
of  their  income  for  the  repair  of  their  church,  and  another  thin! 
for  the  poor  of  their  parish  ?  Would  not  such  a  charge  be  con- 
sidered ridiculous,  and  the  author  of  it  a  person  beside  himself? 
But,  what  would  appear  to  us  absurd  and  out  of  place  afpreseiit 
inftsthAve  appeared  equally  misplaced  and  absurd  in  the  days  of 


-f^- 


*  Mr  Hale  refers  us  to  Mr  Soames*  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  for  a  vary  interesting  account  of  iElfric.  We  have  looked  into 
tiiot  work,  and  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  account  it  gives  of 
iElfric,  Mr  Soames  has  no  doubt  that  .^Ifric  succeeded  Kenulf  as  Abbot 
of  Peterborough  in  1005.  If  he  had  looked  into  the  Chronicle  of  Peter- 
borough (Sparke,  ii.  Sl)  he  would  have  seen  that  j^Uine  succeeded  Ke- 
nulf as  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  held  that  office  for  fifty  years.  It 
was  the  same  iElsine  called  ^1  frige  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  who  accom- 
panied Queen  Emma  in  her  flight  to  Normandy,  and  not  the  leamml 
iElfric,  as  Mr  Soames  imagines.  He  is  right  in  correcting  Wharton,  wlfo 
makes  iElfric,  Archbishop  of  York,  to  have  been  formerly  Abbot  of  Win- 
chester ;  but  he  is  wrong  in  rejecting  the  authority  of  Stubbes,  confirine<l 
by  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  (in  1023),  who  makes  him  Prepositus  or 
Prior  of  Winchester,  before  his  elevation  to  the  See  of  York ;  and  by 
that  very^tatement  overthrows  the  hypothesis  of  Wharton  and  Soamep, 
tliat  iElfVic,  author  of  the  Epistles  to  Wulfsine  and  Wulfstan,  who  was 
certainly  a  monk  and  abbot,  is  the  same  with  i^lfrid  Bata,  Archbishop  Of 
York,     £lfric  Bata  speaks  of  the  elder  iElfric  as  bis  master. 
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Bishop  Wulfsine,  if  there  had  been  no  such  division  of  tithes  in 
his  time.  ... 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  most  conclusive  evidence  for 
the  tripartite  division  of  tithes  in  the  Anglo**  Saxon  Chiurcfa.  We 
come  to  a  declaratory  law  on  the  subject  promulgated'  by  the 
King  and  Witenagemot,  or  Supreme  Legislature  ^of  the  king* 
dom.  In  a  constitution  apparently  of  Ethelred  II.,  it  iswritten^ 
^  concerning  tithes,  that  the  King  and  his  Witan  have  decided 
^and  pronounced,  even  as  the  law  is,  that  one*third  of  the  titlies 
*  of  every  church  shall  go  to  the  repair  of  the  church,  one-third 
^  to  the  servants  of  God,  and  one-third  to  God's  poor  .and  to 
^  necessitous  persons  in  servitude.'  No  law  can  be  more  explicit 
or  fiifte  from  obscurity.  It  makes  no  new  enactment,  and  merely 
records  and  confirms  the  ancient  common  law  of  the  laiad..  It 
h  a  declaratory  statute,  affirmative  of  the  law  as  it  then  ex*- 
i^ted. 

To  this  law,  so  clear  and  decisive  in  its  provisions,  Mr  Holi^ 
objects  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  not  genuine;  and,  to  corroborate 
his  doubts  of  its  authenticity,  he  produces  a  letter  of  the  late  Mr 
Price.  We  have  read  that  letter  with  attention,  and  cannot  bat 
express  our  admiration  that  Mr  Hale  should  have  been  misled 
by  its  contents.  Whether  it  arose  from  the  indistinctness  of  Mr 
Hale's  enquiries,  or  from  some  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
Mr  Price,  it  is  plain  that  the  observations  in  the  letter  apply,  not 
to  the  particular  constitution  of  Ethelred  directing  how  tithes  are 
to  be  divided  and  distribated,  but  to  the  general  contents  of  the 
volume  of  Corpus  Library,  in  which  that  document  is  aociden- 
tally  placed.  The  volume  in  question  (S.  18  (201)  CCCvC.) 
contains  eighty-four  different  pieces  of  the  most  miscellaneous 
description,  to  some  of  which  the  observations  of  Mr  Price  are 
applicable,  but  not  one  of  .them  to  the  constitution  of  Ethelred. 
If  Mr  Hale  had  only  taken  the  trouble  to  read  that  constituiion, 
and,  compare  it  with  Mr  Price's  letter,  he  must  have  seen  at  once, 
that  while  he  was  questioning  on  one  subject,  Mr  Price  was  an- 
swering about  another.  Mr  Price  says  that  some  passages  of 
the  MS.  are  metrical.  There  is  nothing  metrical  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Ethelred;  but  in  the  same  volume  there  are  not  less  than 
six  metrical  pieces  bound  up  with  it.  He  calls  it  ^  an  assemblage 
^  of  points  of  canon  law.'  There  are  no  canons  or  allusion  to 
canons  in  the  constitution  of  EtheLred ;  but  in  the  s;^me  volun^ 
there  is  a  collection  of  forty-five  canons  forming  a. separate  tract. 
It  records,  says  Mr  Price,  certain  practices '  observed  beyond  sea*' 
No  such  practices  are  mentioned  in  the  constitution  of  Ethelred; 
but  these  wor(|d  are  to  be  found  in  some  collection' of  Edgar^ 
ijindfi^ffli  W  the  sapae  volume ;— *  All  chronology,'  says  Mr 'Price, 
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^id  negi^fed,  fie  provisions  of  Ath^lstan  b^ing  ittadb  io  f6thyw^ 

*  ihoie  of  Edgar/  There,  is  no  neglect  of  chronolc^y  iii  the 
eonslitotion  of  Etbdred,  All  the  kings  mentioned  itt  it,  Atbet- 
stan,  Edmund,  and  Edgar,  follow  in  the  regular  order  of  suece^^ 
8ioii«  It  is  true  that  the  transcriber  has  inserted  in  the  ^ame 
T«htme  the  laws  of  Athelstan  after  those'  of  Edgar,  both  being 
diistinct  and  separate  pieces.     *  The  collection/  says  Mr  Price, 

*  was  made  for  private  use.'  Mr  Price  was  fully  aware,  tbougti 
it  may  be  necessary  to  apprise  Mr  Hale  of  the  fact,  that  th^rfe  iis 
no  statu te-r oil  extant  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings ;  and  that  ((M- 
gtnal  charters  excepted)  we  have  nothing  but  copies  made  by 
prirate  persons  of  the  memorials  of  those  times ;  the  names  of  the 
transcribers  being  generally  unknown,  and  the  dates  of  the^rak)- 
scription  seldom  given. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Mr  Price  was  labouring  trndeh* 
a  mortal  disease  at  the  time  Mr  Hale  applied  to  him  for  ikifot- 
malion.  When  employed  at  Corpus  in  collecting  MSS.  for  his 
intended  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  he  must  have  seen 
and  examined  the  volume  in  question ;  but  from  his  letter  to  Mr 
Hale  it  is  plain  that  he  had  bestowed  no  particular  attenti<>n  6h 
the  constitution  of  Ethelred.  Interrogated  about  that  tfact^rffe^ 
sirouB  to  please  Mr  Hale — and  unable,  from  the  state  ti^  bis 
health,  to  make  a  second  journey  to  Cambridge — he  seenfis  has- 
tily to  have  thrown  together  on  paper  his  notes  and  recollections 
of  the  Tolume  in  general ;  having  nothing  of  importance  to  sdy 
of  the  particular  tract,  which  was  the  special  object  of  enqu^rJ^ 
Mr  Hale,  glad  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  respectable  authoritjr 
against  the  tripartite  division  of  tithes,  seems  to  have  embraced 
his  conclusions  without  examining  the  grounds  on  which  tl^y 
were  formed. 

But  Mr  Hale  has  himself  examined  the  MS.,  and  from  his 
•own  inspection  of  it  he  is  enabled  to  say,  that  of  three  persons 
who  appear  to  have  read  it  carefully,  one  has  ascribed  it  to  Ethel- 
red  ;  one  has  expressed  a  doubt  whether  that  reference  be  cotrect^ 
and  one  has  ascribed  it  to  Canute.  All  this  may  be  true,  with^ 
out  detracting  from  the  authenticity  of  the  law.  Mr  Hale  is 
perhaps  not  aware,  that  many  unquestioned  fragments  of  tlte 

ixon  laws  want  the  name  of  the  king  by  whose  authority  thejr 
were  enacted ;  and  that  in  some  cases  it  is  doubtful  to  what  p^ 
rfod  they  ought  to  be  referred.  In  the  present  instance  th^ 
question  lies  between  Ethelred  and  Canute.  The  preamble  t6 
tiii^  constitution  states  expressly,  that  it  was  made  by  the  King<)f 
the  Angles  with  aid  of  his  Witan ;  and  the  King  and  his  Witan 
«ire  again  brought  forward  as  authorities  for  the  declaratory 
^enactment  concerning  tithes.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  eon* 
stitution  mention  is  made  of  the  death  of  jbklgar,  since  which^  it 
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it  iMlde4  ChkjsiV  bw  baa  waMd^  and  tbe  Itingfii  lav  ^ndbisked 
-**^ipre8sl<m9  which  are  certainly  mare  applicable  to  the  feeble 
goTernment  of  Ethelred  than  to  the  vigorous  adtnimstratioti  of 
Canute* 

Mr  Price  was  not  the  only  person  consulted  by  Mr  Hale. 
The  opinion  of  another  gentleman  was  asked.  That  opinion, 
given  in  writing,  was  at  variance  with  the  one  expressed  by  Mr 
Price  i  but  Mr  Hale,  having  unfortunately  mislaid  the  letter,  has 
i^ot  pioduced  it<  As  that  gentleman  is  still  alive,  we  regret  that 
^r  jyale  had  not  applied  to  him  a  second  time  for  his  opinion, 
instead  of  publishing,  after  the  death  of  Mr  Price,  a  letter  writ- 
ten undev  the  pressure  of  illness,  which  that  gentleman  had  no 
opp^ttuflity  of  revising  and  reconsidering  before  it  was  printed. 
We  regret  this  the  more,  because  we  have  understood,  on  what 
w0  consider  good  authority,  that  the  gentleman  applied  to  ofter 
the  death  of  Frice,^--who  is  one  of  the  first  of  our  Anglo^^Soxon 
sdiolitt'S, — did  not  found  his  opinion  merely  on  his  contempt  of 
Wilkins  and  respect  for  Schmidt ;  but  that  after  carefully  examine 
jng  the  MS.  in  Corpus  Library,  and  transcribing  for  Mr  Hale 
the  passage  concerning  tithes,  he  gave  bis  deliberate  judgment  in 
£^our  of  the  antiquity  of  the  MS.  and  of  the  genuineness  and 
authority  of  the  law,  as  an  ordinance  of  the  King  and  of  his 
Witan  assembled  in  gemote  binding  alike  on  laity  and  clergy. 

Another  Saxon  scholar  of  first-rate  eminence  has  recently  es> 
amined  the  disputed  MS.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  handwriting 
is  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  language,  he  thinks  it  a  copy  from  a  MS.  yet  more 
lanoientt  He  has  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity  and  authority ;  and 
coinparine  it  with  Wilkins*  publication  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lawd, 
he  nnds  the  passage  about  tithes,  which  contains  one  grammatical 
erroT)  correctly  printed  from  the  MS. 

If  to  these  opinions  we  add  the  authority  of  Wanley,*  no  mean 
judge  of  Saton  MSS ,  we  see  no  reason,  notwithstanding  the 
inspection  of  Mr  Hale,  to  question  the  authenticity  of  the  MS. 
or  authority  of  the  law. 

^  The  fifth  chapter  of  Edmund*s  Ecclesiastical  Laws,'  says  Mr 
Price)  ^  declares  that  the  bishop  is  to  repair  the  church  at  his 
^  own  expense.'  We  differ  from  Mr  Price,  and)  with  much 
ereater  hesitation,  from  the  author  of  the  Historical  Remarks, 
in  their  exposition  of  this  law.  According  to  our  interpretation^ 
the  bishop  is  enjoined  to  repair  the  house  of  God  in  his  own 
hishoprio,  and  to  admonish  the  king  that  all  churchy  of  God 
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be  Tell  fiiraished.  The  lav  directs  that  cliuRbes  altall  be  kept 
in  tepiur,  and  provided  witli  all  tilings  necessary,  but  says  nor 
thing  of  the  sources  from  which  these  expenses  are  to  be  de- 
frayed. 

But,  if  tLe  law  of  Edmund  be  silent  on  that  subject,  the  trans- 
actions tbat  followed  in  the  reign  of  Ei"  "  '' 
At  the  accession  of  that  prince,  he  fo 
churches  occupied  by  canons,  who  spent  t 
pleased,  neglected  their  churches,  and  d 
duties  by  vicars  or  deputies,  who  were 
churches  in  repair,  or  to  make  decent  | 
bration  of  worship.  Indignant  at  this 
see  the  revenues,  that  had  been  so  lai 
church,  no  longer  applied  to  the  repari 
Ktrvants  of  the  ollar,  or  to  tlie  relief  of  t/u 
articles  of  the  tripartite  division),  Edgi 
tempts  to  reform  the  canons,  expelled  tbt 
substituted  monks  in  their  place.  In  the 
his  plans  for  the  reformation  of  the  chun 
encourage  and  multiply  parochial  divisioi 
perfect  in  England.  By  a  law,  enactc 
WItan,  he  declared,  that  if  any  thegn  h 
land,  with  a  churchyard  annexed  to  it,  he 
of  the  tithes  of  his  estate  for  the  use  of  hi; 

for  the  incumbent  he  appointed  to  discharge  the  duty  performed 
in  it.  Why  was  a  churchyard  to  be  annexed  to  the  church  ?  Jle- 
cause  it  was  a  churcbyard  that  distinguished  a  parochial  church 
from  a  private  cbapeL  Why  was  one-tbird  and  one-third  only 
of  the  tithe  reserved  for  the  incumbent?  Because  it  was  th^ 
priest's  portion,  the  remaining  two-thirds  being  at  that  time  paid 
to  the  minster  for  the  general  service  of  the  diocese.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  b  to  this  law  we  owe  the  excessive  number 
of  small  parishes  in  England,  every  proprietor  of  bocland  being 
desirous  to  have  a  priest  on  his  estate  of  his  own  appointment. 


Tithes  were  not  the  only  fund  appropriated  by  our  Sa^on  an- 
lestors  to  the  reparation  of  churches.  By  a  decree  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Enham,  passed  in  the  reign  of  the  same  Ethelred,  who 


published  the  declaratory  law  on  the  partition  of  tithes,  the  God- 
bots  or  pecuniary  penalties  incurred  oy  sinners  were  applicable 


.  *  Doleni  tarn  dirites  eteemosynas  collatas  ecclesiie,  non  in  eecleiit, 
Don  in  ministris  eccleaite,  non  in  panperibua  expend!.— Monaaticon,  i.  S$ 
ex  MS.  Cotton.  Domitlan  A.  xiii. 
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in  part  to  the  same  purpose.*  Nor  was  tins  all.  By  a  law  of 
Canute  the  whole  body  of  the  laity  might  be  called  upon  to  assist 
in  the  same  pious  work,  *  To  church  repair,'  says  Canute,  *  all 
'people  must  by  law  give  their  help.'f  That  is  to  say,  if  other 
funds  provided  for  the  reparation  of  churches  be  insufficient,  they 
must  be  repaired  by  help  of  the  community.  The  enactment  of 
Canute  does  not  abolish  the  constitution  of  Ethelred,  which  de- 
clares^ that  one-third  of  the  tithes  of  every  parish  is  appropriated 
by  law  to  the  reparation  of  the  church.  It  does  not  abolish  the 
(tecree  of  the  Council  of  Enham,  which  applies  to  the  same  pur- 

?ose  the  God-bots  or  pecuniary  penalties  incurred  by  sinners, 
t  merely  appoints  a  subsidiary  fund,  to  which  recourse  may  be 
had  if  the  others  are  found  insufficient.  It  would  be  a  strange 
inference,  that,  because  a  new  tax  has  been  imposed  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  an  existing  one,  the  old  tax  is  thereby  repealed, 
there  being  no  words  to  that  effect  in  the  new  enactment.  Con- 
sidering the  state  of  England  at  the  accession  of  Canute — the 
ravages  of  preceding  wars —the  numberless  churches  plundered 
and  destroyed  by  the  heathen  Danes — it  is  not  unwarrantable 
to  suppose,  that  the  ordinary  funds  for  the  reparation  of  churches 
were  insufficient;  and  that  some  extraordinary  imposition  had 
become  necessary  to  restore  the  sacred  edifices  which  had  suf- 
fered devastation,  and  provide  them  with  the  vestments,  crosses, 
and  other  things  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  worj^hip.  Would 
Mr  Hale  be  satisfied  with  such  a  law  at  present?  Would  the 
clergy  be  content  to  contribute  one-third  of  their  tithe  to  the 
reparation  of  the  church,  on  condition  that  if  any  additional  sum 
was  wanted,  it  should  beraised  by  a  rate  on  their  parishioners? 
But,  though  the  law  of  Canute  abrogated  none  of  the  ancient 
provisions  with  respect  to  tithes,  and  left  in  particular  the  decla- 
ratory law  of  Ethelred  unrepealed,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it 
served  as  an  inlet  for  the  introduction  of  Church  Rates,  and 
enabled  the  clergy  gradually  to  throw  on  tlie  laity  the  chief 
expenses  of  religious  worship.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
progress  and  succession  of  clerical  encroachments  after  the  Con- 
quest leads  us  strongly  to  that  opinion. 

Under  the  Saxons,  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  State  were 
enacted  by  the  same  authorities,  and  administered  by  the  same 
tribunals.  The  Conqueror,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  with 
iwnsent  of  his  great  council,  separated  ecclesixistical  from  seculai* 
jurisdiction,  and  directed  that  all  questions  of  a  spiritual  nature 
fibould  be  tried  by  the  bishop,  not  in  the  hundred  court,  but  at 


*  Wilkins'  Leges,  A.  S.  124.        f  Wilkins'  Leges,  A.  S.  143. 
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h\s  episcopal  residence,  or  where  he  chose ;  and  should  be  deeldedi 
not  according  to  the  laws  of  the  hundred,  but  according  to  the 
canons  and  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Church.  By  tliis  enactment 
all  questions  regarding  the  appropriation  and  distribution  of  eccle- 
siastical income  were  withdrawn  from  the  secular  and  transferred 
to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  It  would  be  in  vain,  therefore,  to  look 
for  further  information  on  this  subject  any  where  but  in  the  acts 
and  records  of  the  Church.  The  notices  derived  from  these 
sources  are  not  numerous  for  some  time  after  the  Conquest,  and 
not  always  explicit  or  free  from  ambiguity  ;  but  enough  remains 
to  show,  that  during  the  two  following  centuries,  churches  ^cre 
repaired  and  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  religious  wor* 
ship,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  ecclesiastical  funds. 

That,  under  the  Conqueror,  churches  appropriated  to  monastic 
foundations  continued  to  be  repaired  by  those  who  enjoyed  tke 
tithes  and  other  revenues  of  the  church,  appears  from  a  hct  in- 
cidentally mentioned  in  the  Monasticon.  Alberic,  Earl  of  North- 
nmberland,  gave  to  St  Cuthbert  and  to  the  monks  of  Durham 
the  church  of  Tynemouth.  After  remaining  deserted  4iDd  with- 
out a  roof  for  fifteen  years  the  monks  roofed  the  church  at  their 
own  expense,  and  restored  it  to  use.* 

We  have  little  doubt  that  a  diligent  search  of  entries  in  the 
Monasticon  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  would 
bring  to  light  many  similar  instances  of  parish  churches  appro- 
priated to  monasteries,  continuing  to  be  decorated  and  repaired 
at  the  expense  of  the  monks,  to  whom  their  revenues  had  been 
assigned.  Of  the  general  principle,  which  then  prevailed,  tlmt 
edifices  dedicated  to  religion  should  be  repaired  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Church,  we  have  an  illustration  in  a  bull  of  Pope  Urban 
III.  to  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1186.  The  ardi- 
bishop  is  directed  to  divide  into  four  parts  the  oblations  ofl^ered  at 
the  shrine  of  Becket;  to  set  aside  one  part  for  the  monks,  ofrte 
part  for  the  fabric  of  the  Churchy  one  part  fjr  the  poor,  and  to 
employ  the  remaining  fourth  in  such  other  good  works  as  he 
pleased.f  This  injunction  is  the  only  allusion  we  have  met  with 
.since  the  days  of  Austin  to  a  quadripartite  division  of  Church 
revenue  in  England. 

To  show  that  parish  churches  in  general  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  Conquest  to  be  repaired  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal funds,  the  author  of  the  *  Historical  Remarks  *  has  referred  to  the 
proceedings  of  a  Council  held  at  York  in  1 195  by  Hubert,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  virtue  of  his  legatine  authority.  Among 
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the  dearees  of  ihat  Couneii  he  finds  an  order  to  ^  the  parfiom  and 

*  vicars  of  churches  to  take  care  and  provide,  according  to  their 

*  competent  incomes^  that  such  as  require  repair  should  be  lepair- 
<  ed/  Mr  Hale  objects,  in  no  very  courteous  language,  to  the 
translation  of  the  words — secundum  competentes  eis  pensionea—y^ 
which  the  author  of  the  remarks  has  rendered  according  to  their 
competent  incomes ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  translation, 
though  it  gives  the  sense,  is  not  a  literal  version  of  the  original. 
But,  if  the  passage  had  been  rendered — according  to  the  pensions 
or  payments  pertaining  to  them — what  difference  would  it  iiave 
made  ?  The  plain  object  of  the  law  is  to  make  parsons  and  vioars 
keep  their  churches  in  repair  out  of  their  ecclesiastical  funds,  and 
to  contribute  to  that  reparation  in  proportions  corresponding  to 
the  incomes  they  severally  derived  from  the  living,  whiah  were 
as  \'%u'ious  as  the  private  agreements  they  made  with  each  other. 
In  some  cases,  as  appears  from  a  subsequent  Council,*  the  rector 
was  content  with  a  moderate  pension,  and  left  to  his  vicar,  with 
the  duties,  all  the  remaining  profits  of  the  benefice;  and  in  such 
cases  he  was  charged  accordingly  with  the  reparation  of  the  church. 
Where,  on  the  contrary^  the  rector  kept  the  largest  portion  to 
himself,  the  charge  of  the  vicar  seems  to  have  been  proportionally 
abated. 

The  important  point,  as  regards  the  controversy  between  Mr 
Hale  and  his  opponent,  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  this  decrees 
that  in  1 105  the  rector  or  vicar,  or  both  jointly,  w^re  bound  to 
keep  the  church  in  repair  out  of  the  payments  made  to  then)  in 
respect  of  the  living.  Not  only  was  this  burden  imposed  on  them, 
but  they  were  bound  to  provide  fit  and  becoming  ornaments  for 
public  worship ;  and,  if  the  church  could  afford  it,  to  have  a  silver 
chalice  for  the  celebration  of  the  euoharist.  All  this  they  were 
bound  to  do  within  a  year  after  the  entrance  of  Archbishop 
Hubert  on  his  legatine  authority ;  and  if  orders  to  that  effeot 
were  not  given  before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  injunction 
was  to  be  carried  in  all  points  into  execution  out  of  the  revenues 
of  their  several  churches,  f 


*  Concil.  Dunelm.  apud  Wilkins'  Cone.  i.  580. 

f  We  subjoin  the  original  words  of  the  decree  as  preserved  by  Hove- 
ilen  ^— 

<  Cum  in  domo  orationis,  quae  domuB  Dei  nunenpatur,  nihil  debet  esse 
indecens,  nihil  inordlnatum,  prsecipimus,  ut  personie  et  vicarii  ecclesiarum 
studeant  providere  secundum  competentes  eis  pensiones,  prout  ratio  die 
tttat  et  consuetudo  approbata  postulat,  (juatenus  ecclesise,  qnse  rcparationo 
indigent,  reparentur.  Item,  cum  ornamentts  ministerio  congruis  ministre- 
tur.  Item,  cum  calice  argenteo,  ubi  fncultas  suppetit,  Bdcramentum  f  ucha 
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Having  juatifiecl,  as  we  conceive  satisfactorily,  the  au^or  of 
tbe  ^  Historical  Remarks'  for  the  use  lie  Las  made  of  Avi^libishop 
Hubert's  decree,  we  shall  not  press  the  argument  he  has  drawn 
from  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Oxford  in  1222.  We  admit  that 
the  words  onei^a  ecclesica — charges  or  burdens  of  the  church-r^re 
not  sufiiciently  explicit,  and  may  refer  either  to  the  repair  of  the 
ohurch,  or  to  other  burdens  or  services  attached  to  it.  But  we 
cannot  help  remarking,  that  among  the  decrees  of  that  very 
Council  there  is  one,^  which  implies,  that  the  expense  of  orna- 
ments and  of  other  things  necessary  for  religious  worship  (no 
small  articles  in  our  modern  Church  Rates),  continued  still  to  he 
defrayed  by  the  parson.  The  archdeacon  is  directed  to  make^n 
ioventory  of  the  ornaments,  utensils,  vestments,  and  books  be- 
longii^  to  every  church  in  his  district — to  examine  every  year  if 
th«y  are  in  good  condition — to  see  what  additions  have  been  made 
to  them  hy  the  parson — and  to  notice  the  injuries  they  had  r^eived 
from  malice  or  from  neglect. 

Many  similar  decrees  of  synods  and  councils  are  to  be  found  in 
the  «arly  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  a  synod,  for  exam- 
pie,  held  between  1217  and  1226  by  Richard  de  Marisco,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  an  order  was  made,  that  if  the  rector  of  any  church 
died,  leaving  his  church  without  a  competent  provision  of  sacer- 
dotal vestments,  or  without  books,  or  deficient  in  both ;  or  if  he 
left  the  buildings  of  his  church  in  a  decayed  or  ruinous  state ;  ao 
much  should  be  taken  from  his  ecclesiastical  effects  as  would  be 
required  to  repair  the  buildings,  and  supply  what  was  wanting  in 
the  other  necessaries  for  the  celebration  of  worship.f  So  favour- 
ably^ was  this  constitution  received,  that  it  was  repeated  in  1236 
by  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  extended  over  the 
whole  of  his  extensive  province.^:  A  t  a  still  later  period,  in  a 
syood  held  in  1246,  by  Richard  de  la  Wich,  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, directions  were  given,  that  churches  should  be  decently  roof- 
ted,  and  chalices,  books,  and  other  articles  for  religious  worship, 
provided  in  sufficient  number,  and  becoming  condition,  out  of  the 
goods  of  deceased  ecclesiastics,  who  had  neglected,  when  alive, 
to  preserve  and  decorate  their  churches  in  a  competent  manBer.§ 


ristffi  ministretur.  Huie  ordination!  terminum  prsefiximus  ab  initio  nostrse 
legattonis  in  aoaum.  Quodsi  haec  medio  tempore  execution!  mandftta 
non  fuerint,  decernimus,  ut  ante  dapsum  terminum  de  ecclesiarum  redi- 
iibus  dispositio  nostra  plenum  sortiatnr  cffectum. — Hoveden,  apud  Sa- 
VILE,  430. 

*  §  24. 

f  Concil.  Dunelm.  de  poena  Archidiaconi,  Wilkins'  Con,  i.  580^ 

X  Constit.  Provinc.  S.  Edmund,  §  26,  ib.  i.  638. 

§  Ecclesije  vero  honeste  cooperiantur,  calices  et  libri  et  omnia  orna- 
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From  these  extracts  it  appears,  that  during'  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  church  buildings  were  repaired,  and  the  vest- 
ments, books,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  celebration  of  worship, 
provided  out  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  ecclesiastical  uses.     Nor 
was  the  amount  inconsiderable.    If  we  are  to  believe  a  statement 
made  by  the  clergy  to  the  Pope  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  these 
burdens,  with  the  addition  of  alms  to  the  poor,  and  hospitality  to 
travellers,  absorbed  one-half  of  their  income.*    The  parishioners 
may  have  been  compelled,  under  the  law  of  Canute,  to  help  in 
the  reparation  of  the  church ;  but  we  have  met  with  no  direct 
proof,  or  even  indirect  hint  of  the  fact,  and  find  no  indication  of 
any  specific  services  they  were  made  to  render,  or  of  any  parti- 
cular articles  for  use  or  ornament  they  were  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish. The  distinction,  so  carefully  marked  in  after  times,  between 
the  chancel  and  the  nave,  or  body  of  the  church,  seems  at  that 
time  to  have  been  unknown  in  England.   The  first  mention  of  it 
wcj  have  seen  is  found  in  a  bull  of  Pope  Honorius  III.  to  the 
Scottish  clergy  in  1225.t     The  clergy  of  Scotland,  having*  no 
metropolitan,  had  no  right,  as  they  conceived,  to  hold  a  national 
council.     To  remedy  this  inconvenience  Pope  Honorius  issued  a 
bull  conferring-  on  them  tliat  privilege,  and  sent  with  it  a  body  of 
canons,  which  they  were  to  adopt  for  their  future  government. 
Amongst  these  canons  there  is  one,  which  directs  that  churches 
shall  be  built  of  stone,  and  imposes  on  the  rector  the  obligation 
of  erecting  the  chancel,  and  on  the  parishioners  the  erection  of 
the  church  itself.    The  same  canon  requires  that  churches  should 
be  provided  with  ornaments,  books,  and  other  necessaries  before 
consecration,  but  says  not  by  whom  they  are  to  be  furnished* 
Mr  Hale   has   found  a  document  in  the  Registrum  Roffisnse^X 
which  shows,  that  about  the  same  time  the  monks  of  Rochestcri 
as  rectors  of  a  vicarage,  were  bound  to  repair  the  chancel  of  a 
parish  church;  but  this  document  is  silent  with  respect  to  the  per- 
sons who  were  to  repair  the  body  of  the  church.  It  is  not  till  1250 
that  we  find  the  obligation  of  repairing  the  nave  of  the  church 
imposed  in  direct  terms  on  the  parishioners.  In  that  year,  Walter 
de  Gray,  formerly  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  that  time 
Archbishop  of  York  and  Papal  legate — a  prelate  more  remark- 
able for  his  political  subserviency  than  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
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meuta  ecclesia^tica  sufficienta  sint,  et  honesta,  et  de  bonis  clerlcorum 
(lecedentiura,  secundum  quod  cautum  fuerit,  suppleantur,  nisi  in  vita  8U& 
ccclesias  ornaverint  competenter. — Wilkins'  Con.  i.  691. 
«  MMthew  Pgria  in  1246. 

f  Cone.  Provinc    Scotican,  §  5,  apud  Wilkina'  Cuni\  i..  608, 
;;naKv37.    «,egi.tr.  Roffens,  387.  \     ,. 
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ing,  or  respected  for  Lis  virtues — published  a  provincial  constttu- 
tion,  declaring  what  were  the  burdens  to  be  borne  by  rectors  and 
vicars,  and  wnat  were  the  obligations  to  be  exacted  from  their 
parishioners.  By  this  constitution  *  the  parish  was  to  keep  in 
repair  the  body  of  the  church  and  the  bellhouse,  to  enclose  the 
churchyard,  and  to  provide  a  Vast  number  of  ornaments,  vest- 
ments, crosses,  bells,  and  othet  things  necessary  for  religious 
worship  ;  the  whole  of  which  are  enumerated  at  great  length,  and 
with  great  miniiteness.  No  burdens  were  reserved  for  the  rector 
or  vicar,  except  the  repair  of  the  chancel  and  parsonage,  and  thfe 
cost  of  such  articles  as  the  ordinary  might  by  former  constitutions 
compel  him  to  supply.  The  example  was  contagious,  and,  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  provisions  of  Walter  de  Gray  were 
extended  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  1280,  Archbisl«)p 
Pcckham  introduced  these  innovations,  in  nearly  the  same  words, 
into  the  province  of  Canterbury.j  His  suffragans,,  especially 
Peter  Quivil,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  followed  his  example,  consuetu- 
dine  contraria  non  obstante  ;%  and  in  1305,  Robert  of  Winch^lsey 
confirJned  all  his  predecessors  had  done.§  As  far  as  Church  au- 
thority could  go,  the  system  of  Church  Rates  was  established  on 
its  present  footing. 

'  In  prosecuting  these  innovations,  the  clergy  are  seen  advancing 
gradually,  with  hesitating  and  uncertain  steps,  as  if  fearful  to 
provoke  resistance  to  their  encroachments.  In  1246  we  meet 
with  the  first  ordinance  that  enjoins  parishioners  to  fence  and 
enclose  their  churchyards ;  but  the  same  statute  declares,  that  the 
goods  of  the  church  are  to  be  bestowed,  as  far  as  may  be,  on  th« 
poor ;  that  rectors  are  to  reside  and  exercise  hospitality ;  and  if 
they  leave  their  churches  unfurnished,  that  the  deficiencies  are 
to  be  supplied  from  their  effects. ||  In  1255  the  rectors  and  vicars 
in  the  diocese  of  Durham  are  directed  to  attend  to  the  fabric 
and  ornaments  df  their  churches,  quantum  ad  eos pertinet ;^  leav- 
ing it  undetermined  what  belonged  to  themj  and  what  belonged 
to  others.  In  1256  the  regulations  of  Walter  de  Gray  were  palr- 
tially  adopted  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  The  parishioners  were 
charged  with  the  nave,  the  steeple,  the  bells,  and  other  articles ; 
but,  in  addition  to  the  chancel  and  altarj  the  parson  or  vicar  was 
lo  find  cups  and  other  necessaries  for  the  eucharist.**  To  former 
lists  of  linen  clothes,  vestments,  books,  crucifixes,  candlesticks, 
cups,  bells,  and  other  utensils  to  be  provided  by  the  parish,  Peteir 


*  Wilkins'  Cone.  i.  698.  f  Ibid,  ii.  49.  J  Ibid,  ii.  138. 

§  Ibid,  ii.  280.  II  Ibid,  i.  691.  m  Ibid,  i.  704. 

**  Ibid,  i,  710. 
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de  Quivil  mude  coiisKlerablo  additions  ;  leaving  iittlu  or  iiothing, 
besides  tLe  repair  of  tlic  cIiuiiclI  and  j>iii'iioitagc,  to  be  done  by 
the  rector. 

How  differently  tlie  Churcb  in  former  times  was  provided  with 
tLese  articles,  appears  from  an  enactment  of  William,  ArL-libidiop 
of  York,  iu  H5X*     After  lamenting  bitterly,  tliat  when  a  vicar 
or  rector  died,  leaving  bis  church  insufficiently  provided  with 
ornanients,  it  was  usual  for  his  successor  to  maKe  exorbitant 
charges  for  dilapidations,  and  then  to  apply  the  money  to  his 
private  use,  instead  of  expending  it  on  the  objects  for  which  it 
had  been  obtained,  he  proceeds  to  state,  that  in  order  to  repress 
such  iuiquity,  the  dilapidations  claimed  by  new  incumbents  shall 
iu  future  be  estimated  by  the  lawful  and  discreet  men  of  the  vici- 
u^e,  and  tlie  amount  expended  at  the  sight  and  uniicr  the  in- 
spection of  persons  specially  elected  for  the  purpose.     Iu  many 
subsequent  synods  what  things  were  understood  by  the  ornaments 
of  the  Church  are  frequently  enumerated  at  length,  and  the  arch- 
deacon is  directed  to  see  that  they  are  in  sufficient  number,  and 
in  proper  condition;  but  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  persons  by- 
whom  they  are  to  be  provided.f     If  any  inference  is  to  be  drawu 
from  the  expressions  used  on  these  occasions,  it  rather  seems  tliut 
they  were  to  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  C 
for  iDstance,  It  is  ordered  that  churches  secunditm 
deceiUibusfulgeant  oniamentis,  and  where  they  are 
^re  to  have  a  larger  assortment  of  furniture,  it  i 
that  it  was  from  the  funds  of  the  church,  and  not  f 
that  these  articles  were  to  be  provided.^:     It  w 
Council  of  York,  in  1250,  that  the  whole  or  an 
part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  church  was  thrown  uj 

The  progress  of  these  innovations  is  illustrated 
respondmg  changes  in  the  regulations  cuncernin 
There  Beems  to  have  been  a  doubt  in  the  twelftli  ci 
the  trees  and  herbage  growing  in  churchyards  w 
temporal  property.  To  put  an  end  to  these  do 
Archbishop  of  York,  published  a  constitution  in  1 
he  prohibited  laymen  from  using  the  herbage,  or  ) 
rying  away  the  trees  that  grew  in  churchyards,  m 
the  rector;  forbidding  at  the  same  time  rectors  ai 
selves  from  applying  the  trees  to  any  other  use  thai 
tion  of  the  church,  and  of  the  parsonage  attached  I 


»  Wilkins'  Concil.  i.  425.  f  'l»id,  i.  587,  623.  %  Ibid,  i.  666. 

§  Nisi  in  ecclesiiie  suie  rcparationem  et  aidificatloncm  uiansi  proprii  ad 
ecueBiam  pertinentia.— Wilkins'  Cooc.  i.  425. 
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the  question  had  come  again  into  discussion,  and  given  me  to 
frequent  disputes  between  parsons  and  their  parishioners.  T0 
put  an  end  to  these  altercations  the  property  was  again  declared 
to  be  in  the  rector  ;  but,  on  the  ground  that  trees  in  churchyards 
were  often  planted  there  as  a  screen  and  protection  to  the  church 
against  wind,  he  was  forbid  to  fell  them,  unless  they  were  wanted 
for  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  chancel.  If  the  parish  be  poor, 
it  isf  added,  he  may  in  charity  allow  some  of  them  for  the  repair 
of  the  nave ;  which  we  do  not  command  to  be  done,  but  when  it 
is  done  we  commend  it.*  This  last  and  final  decision  seems  to 
have  given  so  much  satisfaction  that  it  was  afterwards  incocpo- 
rated  in  the  statute-book.f  We  have  in  these  proceedings  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation. 
What  was  the  duty  of  the  parson  in  1153  is  represented  astbe 
duty  of  the  parish  in  1287.  What  was  obligation  in  1153  had 
become  charity  in  1287. 

It  is  natural  to  enquire  what  causes  were  in  operation  during 
the  thirteenth  century  that  instigated  the  clergy  to  thi.<»  coarse  of 
systematic  encroachment;  and  what  were  the  circumstances  in 
England  that  enabled  them  to  succeed.  We  believe  it  was  tke 
multiplied  exactions  of  the  Roman  see  which  drove  them  to  these 
measures;  and  that  it  was  the  weakness  and  connivance  of  the 
English  Government  in  these  exactions  which  prevented  any  effec- 
tual resistance  to  their  enterprises.  Every  one  knows  that  daring 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  there  was  an  arduous  and  pro- 
tracted struggle  throughout  Europe  between  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  authorities.  The  latter,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Roman 
Pontiflfe,  eventually  succeeded.  In  whatever  light  this  contest  may 
be  placed  by  modern  historians  and  polemics,  it  was  a  struggle 
of  moral  and  intellectual  power  against  brute  and  ignorant  vio- 
lence. Happily  for  the  world  the  Popes  prevailed;  and,  as 
usually  happens,  where  pi*inciples  form  tlie  subject  of  discussion, 
both  parties  were  improved  by  their  mutual  contention.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  contest  the  enemies  of  improvement  were  further 
advanced  than  its  friends  had  been  at  the  commencement.  While 
the  battle  raged,  the  clergy,  who  were  the  demagogues  of  those 
days,  fought,  with  some  few  exceptions,  under  the  banners  of  the 
Pope ;  but,  like  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  when 
the  war  was  ended,  they  found  their  general  had  beconeie  their 
master.  In  no  country  had  the  Papal  victory  been  more  com- 
plete than  in  England.     The  pusillanimous  John,  after  rashly 


*  VVilkins*  Cone.  ii.  140. 

f  Ne  rector  prosternat  arbores  in  coemiterio. — Statutes  at  large,  i.  22L 
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provoking  a  contest  with  the  see  of  Rome,  had  been  induced  by 
kia  fears  to  subject  his  crown  .to  the  feudal  superiority  of  the 
Pope ;  and  though  that  ignominious  dependence  was  not  long 
maintained  in  its  full  extent,  the  whole  reign  of  his  successor  is 
marked  by  more  than  usual  subserviency  to  the  Roman  See. 
Deprived  of  any  effectual  protection  from  their  king,  the  English 
clergy  were  left  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Pontifical  court; 
and  as  the  Popes,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  century,  were 
tegaged  in  never-ending  contests  with  the  Suabian  Emperors 
and  Kings  of  Sicily,  their  occasions  and  demands  for  money  were 
uncseasing  and  exorbitant.  The  grounds  of  their  applications 
wece>  various,  and  sometimes  shameless  and  profligate  in  the  ex- 
treme. On  one  occasion  the  Papal  legate,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
IJAglish  clergy,  after  a  frank  confession  of  the  venality  and  cor- 
Tttptioh  of  the  court  of  Rome,  alleged  its  poverty  as  an  excuse,  and 
modestly  asked  from  every  cathedral  two  stalls,  and  from  every 
monastery  the  subsistence  of  two  monks,  as  the  price  of  its  absti- 
nence in  future  from  these  malpractices.*  In  every  page  of  Mat- 
tiiew  Paris  we  meet  with  complaints  of  the  rapacity  and  exactions 
ef  tlie  Papal  court.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  clergy  to  resist.  If  they 
4ippealed  to  the  king  as  their  natural  protector,  they  found  him  in 
league  with  their  oppressors.  In  the  bitterness  of  tlieir  anguish  they 
exclaimed,  *  wo  betides  the  sheep  when  the  shepherd  confederates 
'  with  tke  wolf.*  If  they  returned  a  direct  refusal  to  the  Papal  legate, 
who  demanded  their  money,  they  were  threatened  with  interdicts 
and  excommunications.  If  they  joined  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome 
witk  their  complaints,  the  subtle  Italians,  with  whom  tliey  had 
todeal,  found  means  to  disunite  them  and  break  up  their  councils. 
To,^  their  firm  and  spirited  remonstrances,  smooth  words  and 
evasive  promises  were  sometimes  given,  and  at  other  times 
angry  and  menacing  replies.  It  is  a  striking  proof  that  the 
andent  tripartite  division,  if  not  strictly  observed  in  practice, 
was'  still  remembered  and  respected  as  a  legal  obligation  in 
England,  that,  in  a  memorial  presented  by  the  parochial  clergy 
of  Berkshire,  it  is  urged  against  the  papal  demand  of  part  of 
their  income,  that,  by  authority  of  the  Fathers,  ecclesiastical 
revenues  are  appropriated  to  the  church — to  the  clergy — and  to 
the  poor,  and  ought  not  to  be  diverted  to  other  uses  without  the 
aathority  of  the  Universal  Church .f     But,  though  the  clergy 


*  Matthew  Paris  in  1226. 

t  Math.  Paris  in  1240.  We  subjoin  the  words,  as  tho  last  clerical 
manifestation  in  favour  of  the  tripartite  division.  Cum  ex  auctpntatibus 
patrum  sanctorum  fructus  ecdesiaruni  in  certos  usus,  puta,  eccle^ise,  mi- 
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murmured^  remomtrated>  and  threatened  resistances  they  were 
in  the  end  compelled  to  submit.  Harassed  and  impoverished 
by  these  ejcactions,  they  seem  to  have  turned  their  eyes  to* 
wards  the  luity;  and,  finding  no  means  to  pay  Peter  but  at  the 
expense  of  Paul,  to  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  throwii^ 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  parishioners  tlie  burdens  whidi  they 
had  hitherto  borne  on  their  own.  About  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  most  oppressed  by  the  demands  of  their  spiritual 
Father,  they  seem  to  have  fallen  upon  this  scheme,  and,  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  they  had  successfully  established  their 
usurpation.  When  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  lament,  as 
some  of  them  do,  the  loss  of  soul-shot,  plough- shot,  iight^sliot^ 
church^shot,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dues  paid  by  the  Saxons 
(though  many  of  them  still  exist  under  other  names),  they  ought 
to  recollect,  that  they  are  also  liberated  from  the  payments  to 
Rome,  which  fell  at  times  with  such  oppressive  severity  on  their 
predecessors.  U'he  demand  of  the  Papal  Legate  from  every 
clergyman  was  on  one  occasion  not  less  than  one-third  of  his 
income  if  he  was  resident,  and  one-half  if  he  was  non-resident*^ 
The  clergy,  it  is  true,  still  pay  annates  and  first-fruits  as  in 
Papal  times ;  but  they  ai*e  well  aw^e  that  (by  whatever  artifice 
it  was  effected)  these  payments,  in  their  real  amount,,  no  longer 
correspond,  as  they  anciently  did,  to  their  nominal  desig- 
nation. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  laity  submitted  quietly  to 
these  innovations  ;  and  for  some  time  they  had  an  effectual  re- 
medy in  their  hands,  which  they  failed  not  to  use  with  good 
advantage.  When  the  Conqueror  separated  the  ecclesiastietii 
from  the  secular  courts,  he  necessarily  reserved  to  himself  and 
to  his  successors  the  right  of  determining  what  pleas  were  of  a 
temporal  and  what  pleas  were  of  a  spiritual  nature.  If  the 
Church  courts  exceeded  their  jurisdiction,  by  bringing  lay  pleas 
before  them,  application  was  made  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  where,  by  intendment  of  law,  tlie  King  is  supposed  to 
be  always  present,  and  personally  to  exercise  his  authority.  If 
proper  cause  was  shown,  a  prohibition  was  granted  to  stop  the 
proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  the  disobedience  of 
which,  to  the  no  small  indignation  of  the  clergy,f  was  followed 


nistrorum  et  pauperum  sint  deputati,  non  dobent  in  altos  usus  converti, 
nisi  auctoritate  ecclesise  universalis. 

*  Matth.  Paris  in  1246. 

t  Wilkins'  Con.  i.  723—730, 
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by  attaehment  and  hnprisonment.  To  this  remedy  the  laity  had 
recourse,  when  called  upon  to  repair  churches  and  enclose 
churchyards ;  and,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  complaints  of  the 
clergy,  they  found  it  effieetual.  In  1257,  soon  after  these  inno- 
rations  began,  tlie  whole  body  of  the  prelates  joined  in  a  public 
remonstrance  to  the  king  and  magnates,  stating  tliat,  when 
they  summoned  persons  before  them  for  refusing  to  enclose 
churchyards,  or  roof  churche^^  a  prohibition  was  obtained  from 
the  common  law  courts,  to  the  injury  and  dispars^ement  of  the 
church.*  No  effect  seems  to  have  followed  from  this  remon- 
strance. The  pious  and  devout  most  probably  submitted  with* 
out  opposition  to  this  new  device  of  their  spiritual  directors. 
The  malignant,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  clergy,  continued  to 
apply  for  prohibitions  with  success.  Among  the  articles  of  com- 
plaint exhibited  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  his  suf- 
fragans in  1285j  it  is  stated  as  a  grievance,  that,  when  the  Ordi* 
nary  attempts  to  compel  the  rich  and  powerful  to  repair 
churches,  or  dischai^e  other  customary  parochial  duties,  he  is 
met  by  a  prohibition  from  the  courts  of  law.f 

The  effect  of  these  prohibitions  was  to  stop  the  proceedings 
that  had  been  instituted  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  laity  in  applying  for  them  was  doubtless  to  save  their 
moneys  without  expc^siug  themselves  to  the  spiritual  censures, 
which  would  otherwise  have  followed  their  disobedience.  The 
Attorney-General  %  has  accordingly  described  them  as  interpo- 
sitions of  the  courts  of  common  law  *  for  the  protesction  of  re- 

*  fractory  parishioners.'  Dr  NichoU  §  finds  fault  with  this  ex- 
pression, and  maintains  they  were  issued  by  the  courts  of  law, 
not  for  the  protection  of  refractory  parishioners,   but  '  for  the 

*  assertion  and  vindication  of  their  own  jurisdiction.'  What 
were  the  motives  of  the  judges  for  their  interference,  is  a  ques- 
tion as  unimportant  as  it  is  incapable  of  solution.  The  real 
j}oint  for  consideration  is,  what  was  the  effect  of  the  prohibi- 
tions they  granted  ?  That  it  was  to  arrest  all  farther  proceed- 
ings in  the  action  that  had  been  raised,  and  thereby  protect  the 
refractory  parishioner  from  the  spiritual  censures  he  must  have 
incurried,  if  he  persisted  in  his  disobedience,  Dr  NichoU  cannot 
deny«  That  it  left  him  still  exposed  to  prosecution  at  common 
law  for  refusing  to  coinply  with  the  demands  of  the  church,  is  a 
proposition  which  the  learned  civilian  rather  insinuates  than  asserts, 


♦  Wilkins'  Con.  i.  728.  f  lb.  ii.  117. 

X  Letter  to  Lord  Stanley,  4. 

§  Observations  on  the  Attorney-General's  Letter,  17« 
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mi  which,  we  apprehend,  he  wonld  find  it  extrtstnelydHBeuU  to 
]>ro7e.  If  the  courts  of  common  law,  after  prohibiting  the  epivU 
tual  courts  from  going  on,  had  claimed  for  themselves  and  exen- 
cised  a  right  of  compelling  refractory  parishioners  to  repair  tlieir 
churches  and  churchyards,  there  must  have  remained  some 
evidence  of  the  fact,  some  traces  of  the  law.  Cases^  we  pre^ 
sume^  there  are  none ;  as  Dr  NichoU  has  not  refeired  to  any. 
Law  authorities  there  are  none.  In  Bracton  we  find  nolhin|r 
on  the  subject  In  Britton,  we  are  told  that  the  reipair  ^ 
churches  and  churchyards  are  pleas  of  which' Holy  Charon  alone 
has  cognizance.  But  if  there  is  neither  precedent  nor  authority 
for  the  supposition,  that,  after  a  prohibition  which  stopped*  prtn- 
ceedings  in  the  spiritual  court,  the  defendant  was  still  liaUbte 
prosecution  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  what  ground  is  ther^ 
for  objecting  to  tlie  statement  of  the  Attorney*General,  ^  that 
^  the  courts  of  common  law  interposed  for  the  proteetionof  re^ 
^  fractory  parishioners  ?'  Did  they  not  inter|)06e  by  prohibition, 
and  was  not  that  prohibition  an  effectual  protection  to  the  de- 
fendant ?  If  it  had  been  otherwise — if  the  effect  of  the  proiiit- 
bition  had  been  merely  to  transfer  the  cause  from  the  spirittial 
to  the  temporal  courts,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why  the  dimtes 
et  maUgruy  who  refused  to  pay  rates,  persevered  for  se  mamy 
years  in  applying  for  prohibitions  that  were  of  no  use  to  th^n ; 
and»  if  the  payments  demanded  could  be  obtained  at  commofa 
law,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  how  the  bishops  coald 
have  ventured  to  say  of  these  prohibitions,  that  they  impeded 
the  service  and  detracted  from  the  honour  of  the  Church* 

This  contest  between  the  common  law  and  eociesiasticai 
courts  was  not  brought  to  a  close  till  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
By  his  writ  of  circumspecte  agatis^  which  has  been  long  held  to 
be  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  that  prince  defined  tlife 
limits  of  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  unsettled  bound- 
aries of  which  had,  in  that  very  year,  been  the  subject  of  remon- 
strance from  his  clergy.  By  that  writ,  the  judges  are  forbid  to 
punish  bishops  for  holding  pleas  of  things  mei*ely  spiritual; 
among  which  are  included  pleas  for  leaving  chur^chyards  uneu« 
closed,  or  for  leaving  churches  uhroofed  or  insufficiently  decked. 
It  imposes  no  additional  burdens  on  the  subject,  and  confers  no 
coercive  powers  on  tlie  spiritual  courts  which  they  had  not  be* 
fore.  It  does  not  recognise,  as  Mr  Hale  seems  to  iift^iae>  the 
obligation  of  laymen  to  uphold  churches ;  but,  by  divesting  re- 
fractory parishioners  of  tlieir  former  remedy,  when  called  upon 
by  the  ordinary  to  perform  that  service, — by  depriving  ^theiii  of 
the  protection  they  formerly  received  from  the  courts  of  oomnM^n 
law, — it  left  them  exposed,  withput  resource,  to  the  severity  of 
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eceleskffitical  €eDSur«s,  if,  in  matters  peTtlaimng  to  the  spiritual 
oourtSi  they  were  disobedient  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  Forti- 
fied by  this  writ,  which  took  from  the  courts  of  common  law  all 
right  of  interference  with  the  pleas  reserved  for  their  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  the  clergy  found  no  farther  obstacle  to  their  preten- 
sioosy  nor  means  of  resistance  to  their  demands.  Assessments 
for  the  reparation  of  churches,  and  other  parochial  burdens,  con- 
4inued  to  be  in  form  voluntary  grants  of  the  parishioners ;  but, 
if  the  proposed  assessment  was  rejected  by  the  vestry,  or  if  any 
individual  refused  to  contribute  his  quota,  spiritual  censures, 
wilh.alLthe  consequences  which  then  attended  them,  were  ready 
at;  hand  to  enforce  a  prompt  and  entire  submission.  Since  the 
Re&nnation  the  case  is  altered.  The  censures  of  the  church, 
like  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  have  lost  their  efficacy.  Whe- 
tlier  they  can  be  revived  and  again  made  formidable,  is  a  doubt- 
ful question.     Dr  NichoU  seems  disposed  to  try  it« 

In  his.  ^  Letter  to  Lord  Stanley,*  the  Attorney- General  has 
entered  into  a  full  examination  of  the  measures  which  have  been 
proposed  for  enforcing,  by  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law,  the 
assessment  and  exaction  of  a  Church  Kate,  where  it  had  been 
refected  and  refused  by  a  vestry  regularly  summoned  to  take  it 
into  coasidexation ;  and,  after  discussing  the  various  projects 
that  have  been  suggested,  he  arrives  at  the  important  conclu- 
sion, ^  tliat  a  legal  Charch  Kate  can  only  be  made  by  a  majority 

*  of  the  parishioners  in  vestry  assembled ;  and  that  if  they  meet 
^  and  refuse  to  make  a  rate,  there  are  no  means  by  which  a  rate 

*  can   be  raised.*     The  same  doctrine  is  held  by  Mr  Perceval. 

*  Rates,  up  to  this  hour,'  says  that  reverend  gentleman,  ^  are  a 
^  vohmiary  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  parish,  to  wlrich,  if 

*  they  refuse,  there  is  no  earthly  power  to  compel  them.'  Dr 
KkhoM,  on  the  other  hand,  attempts  to  prove  '  that,  from  time 
^  immemorial,  the  parishioners  have  been  under  a  legal  obligation 

*  to  provide  the  means  for  sustaining  the  fabric  of  the  church, 
*and  for  the  decent  celebration  of  divine  worship  therein  ;'  and 
having  established,  as  he  thinks,  that  liability,  he  contends  there 
must  be  a  ^  legal  remedy'  to  enforce  it.  ^  It  is  enough  for  my 
^  purpose,'  says  the  learned  civilian,  <  if  I  can  show  that  the  re- 
^  pair  of  the  church  is,  by  the  common  law  of  England,  per  cori" 
^  metudinem  Anglice,  thrown  upon  the  parishioners,  and  Uiat  that 
^  repdr  was  effected,  from  time  immemorial,  by  a  rate  levied  on 

*  the  parishioners.' 

To  this  statement,  which  contains  the  essence  of  Di*  Nichoirs 
iirgument,^^  we  reply,  that  the  common  law  of  England  is  unques- 
tiottaWy  founded  on  custom,  but  not  on  such  custom  as  in  the  spirl- 
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tual  courts  would  be  heH  sufficient.*  It  is  on  good  and  lawful 
custom  that  the  common  law  of  England  is  founded,  and  not  on 
bad  custom  ;  which,  according  to  an  *  established  maxim  of  law, 

*  ought  to  be  al>olished  and  no  longer  used.'  The  custom,  whioh 
Dr  Nicholl  attempts  to  foist  into  the  common  law  of  England^ 
we  maintain  to  be  a  bad  custom,  for  the  reasons  that  follow. 

1.  To  make  any  custom  at  common  law  good,  *  it  must  hare 

*  been  used  so  louff  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 

*  contrary,  so  that  if  any  one  can  show  the  beginning  of  it,  it  is 
^  not  a  good  custom.'t  Uut  we  have  shown  that,  since  the  accessiim 
of  Richard  I.,  which  is  the  beginning  of  legal  memory,  churefaes 
were  repaired  and  the  expenses  of  worship  defrayed,  not  by  the 
parishioners,  but  out  of  ecclesiastical  funds  dedicated  to  these, 
purposes,  which  are  still  enjoyed  by  the  clergy,  or  by  lay  impro- 
prietors. 

2.  A  custom  to  be  good  at  common  law,  ^  must  have  been 
^  peaceable  and  acquiesced  in,  not  subject  to  contention  and  dis* 

*  pute.'t  But  we  have  shown  that,  till  the  writ  of  circumspecte 
agaiis,  the  reparation  of  churches  by  parish  rates  was  frequently 
contested  jby  parishioners;  and,  with  the  aid  of  prohibitions  from 
the  common  law  courts,  successfully  resisted. 

3.  Customs  to  be  good,  *  must  be  compulsory,  and  not  left  to 

*  the  option  of  every  man,  whether  he  will  use  them  or  not.*}: 
But,  ever  since  rates  have  existed,  it  has  been  left  to  the  pari- 
shioners assembled  in  vestry  to  determine  what  rate  they  will 
impose,  and  subject  to  the  liability  of  ecclesiastical  censure, 
whether  they  will  impose  any*rate  at  all. 

The  custom  alleged  by  Dr  Nicholl  wants,  therefore,  the  essen- 
tials of  a  good  custom  at  common  law,  and,  if  it  cannot  be  en- 
forced by  spiritual  censures,  the  courts  of  common  law  are  not 
bound  to  enforce  it.  Not  being  a  good  custom,  there  is  no  legal 
liability  in  the  parishioners.  They  are  bound  by  law  to  meet  and 
consider  whether  they  will  grant  a  rate,  and  to  what  amount. 


*  *  The  reason,'  says  Lord  Holt,  *  for  which  the  spiritual  court  ought 
not  to  try  customs  is,  because  they  have  diflFerent  notions  of  customs,  as 
to  the  time  which  creates  them,  from  those  that  the  common  law  htth. 
For  in  tome  cases  the  usage  of  ten  years,  in  some  twenty,  in  some  thirty 
yeara,  made  a  custom  in  the  spiritual  court ;  whereas  by  the  common  law 
it  must  be  for  time  immemorial.  And,  therefore,  sinc^  there  is  so  mncli 
difference  between  the  laws,  the  common  law  will  not  permit  that  court 
to  adjudge  upon  customs,  by  which,  in  many  cases,  the  inheritance  of 
persons  may  he  bound/ — Burn's  Ecclesiastical  fMw^-ProhibitionSt^G' 

t  Blaclvstone,  i.  70.  J   lb.  i.  78. 
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Having  met,  they  may  grant  what  they  please,  er  refuse  to 
make  any  grant  at  all.  As  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  com- 
pelled to  meet  by  the  King's  proclamation,  so  the  vestry  may  be 
made  to  assemble  by  summons  from  the  churchwardens.  When 
met,  whether  the  attendance  at  the  vestry  be  numerous  or 
scanty — whether  the  House  of  Commons  be  well  or  ill  attended, 
provided  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to  form  a  House 
-—they  are  competent  to  transact  business,  and  may  grant  or 
refuse  supplies  at  their  discretion.  If  a  majority  of  the  pari- 
shioners, who  have  been  legally  convened,  and  who  have  met 
in  vestry,  agpee  to  impose  a  Church  Rate  on  the  parish,  their 
assent  is  binding  on  the  whole  body  of  the  parishioners.  But, 
.if  they  dissent,  and  refuse  to  tax  themselves,  there  is  no  tribunal 
that  has  power  to  coerce  them. 

That,  in  the  darkness  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  ignorant 
laity  should  have  been  partly  cajoled  and  partly  terrified  into  an 
acquiescence  in  these  clerical  usurpations,  is  not  surprising. 
But,  when  it  is  considered  that,  at  the  dawning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  old  canons  and  laws  of  the  Universal  Church  still  lived 
in  the  remembrance  of  many,  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  abuse 
was  not  corrected.  Not  to  speak  of  a  petition  of  the  Commons 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  which  recites,  '  as  oold  custome  was, 

*  that  thyrd  parte  of  the  goodes  of  Holy  Chirche  should  be 
'  spendyd  within  the  same  paroche  upon  the  pore  and  the  nedy 

*  of  the  paroche;*  so  late  as  1509,  we  find  Edmund  Dudley, 
the  noted  minister  of  Henry  VII.,  a  lawyer  of  no  small  emi- 
nence, calling  on  the  clergy  to  employ  ^  the'profytts  and  re- 

*  venues  of  thir  benefyts  as  thei  by  ihir  owne  laws  are  bound  to 
'  do,  that  is,  one  part  therof  for  thir  owne  lyving  in  good  house- 

*  hold  hospitalitie.  The  second,  in  deedes  of  charitie  and  almes 
^  to  the  poore  folkes,  and  specially  within  thir  dioces  and  cures 

*  where  thei  have  thir  lyving,  and  the  third  part  thereof  for  the 

*  reparying  and  building  of  thir  churches  and  mansyons,'  Dr 
NichoU  asks,  with  great  simplicity,  why,  if  these  laws  were  bind- 
ing on  the  clergy,  they  were  not  compelled  by  *  due  course  of  law' 
to  fulfil  them.  He  forgets  that,  by  the  writ  of  circimupecle 
agatiSj  the  common  law  courts  could  not  interfere  in  these  mat- 
ters ;  that  the  courts  Christian  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  ; 
and  that  Dudley's  exhortation  was  merely  an  argiimentum  ad 
verecundiamy  which  made  no  impression  on  the  clergy  so  long  as 
there  was  no  pecuniary  penalty  to  enforce  it. 

The  negligence  of  the  Reformers  in  not  calling  on  the  clergy 

*  Rolls  of  Parliament,  iv.  290. 
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to  discharge  the  ancient  obligations,  to  which,  as  Dudley  o)>- 
serves,  they  were  still  liable  by  tlieir  own  laws,  is  one  or  the 
many  proofs,  that  the  persons  who  at  that  time  directed  the 
aWairs  of  State  were  more  solicitous  to  partake  in  the  spoils  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  than  to  relieve  their  poorer  coun- 
trymen from  the  burdens  she  had  imposedr  Having  taken  from 
the  church  what  they  could  turn  to  their  own  profit,  and  con- 
ceded as  little  as  possible  to  the  religious  zeal  of  the  sincere  re- 
formers, they  retained  as  much  of  her  ceremonies  and  hierarchy 
as  the  impoverished  state  to  which  they  had  reduced  her  would 
admit,  and  left  the  bulk  of  the  people  subject  to  all  the  imposi- 
tions she  had  introduced. 

There  is  still  one  point  of  this  controversy  which  we  have  not 
touched  upon.  In  a  very  intemperate  and  malignant  publica- 
tion, addressed  to  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  classes  of  the 
community,  some  anonymous  defender  of  Church  Rates,  amidst 
many  other  unfounded  allegations,  asserted,  that  the  Church-Scot 
of  the  Saxons  was  the  same  as  our  present  Church  Rate.  The 
author  of  the  ^  Historical  Remarks'  has  shown  how  utterly  ground- 
less was  this  assertion ;  and  Mr  Hale  not  only  admits  that,  on 
this  point,  he  has  made  out  his  case,  but  expresses  his  own  re- 
gret that  the  advocates  for  Church  Rates  had  rested  any  part  of 
their  argument  on  so  baseless  a  foundation.  Still,  however,  he 
appears  to  cling  with  a  longing  and  affectionate  regard  to  the 
doctrine  he  is  compelled  to  abandon ;  and,  after  attempting  to 
vindicate,  as  was  most  necessary,  the  moral  character  of  its 
anonymous  propagator^,  he  seems  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that 
Church- Scot,  though  not  the  same,  was  something  akin  to 
Church  Rate ;  that  it  was  a  contribution,  if  we  understand  him 
rightly}  for  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  not  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  clergy.  All  we  can  do  is  to  refer  him  to  an  ordinance  of 
Athelstan,  in  which  he  will  find  Church-Scot,  Soul-Scot,  and 
Plough-alms  classed  together,  and  ordered  to  be  rendered  to  tlie 
holy  places  where  they  are  due,  and  to  be  there  enjoyed  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  serve  their  churches ;  that  is,  by  the  resident 
clergy. 


Since  the  preceding  observations  were  written,  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  exact  a  Church  Rate  in  the  parish  of  Brain- 
tree,  in  Essex,  imposed  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  church- 
wardens, after  the  rate  had  been  rejected  by  the  parishioners 
duly  summoned  and  assembled  in  vestry  to  consider  of  it*  Ap- 
plication has  been  made  for  a  prohibition  from  the  Court  of 
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Queen*s  Bench ;  and,  during  next  Hilary  term,  the  validity  of 
the  rale  will  be  there  tried. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  obtrude  any  opinion  of 
ours  in  a  case  which  will  be  argued  by  the  first  legal  abilities, 
and  decided  by  the  highest  judicial  authorities  of  the  realm. 
We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  a  simple  recapitula- 
tion of  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  led  in  our  historical 
examination  of  the  subject.     We  have  shown, — 

1.  That  in  England,  as  in  other  Christian  states,  churches 
were  for  many  centuries  repaired,  and  the  expenses  of  religious 
worship  defrayed,  out  of  ecclesiastical  funds  set  apart  for  these 
purposes ;  which  funds  are  still  enjoyed  by  the  established  clergy, 
or  by  lay  improprietors  possessed  of  what  was  formerly  church 
property ; 

2.  That  churches  continued  to  be  repaired,  and  the  expenses 
of  public  worship  to  be  defrayed,  out  of  these  funds,  after  the 
comtnencement  of  legal  memory^  and,  consequently,  that  no  sub- 
sequent custom,  introduced  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  can  create 
a  liability  at  common  law,  imposing  on  parishioners  the  obliga- 
tion to  discharge  these  burdens  ; 

3.  That  no  statute  law  has  imposed  these  burdens  on  pari- 
shioners ; 

4.  That  although  for  ages  churches  have  been  repaired,  and 
the  expenses  of  public  worship  defrayed  by  Church  Rates,  this 
has  been  done  by  voluntary  assessments,  made  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  required,  by  the  churchwardens  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  parishioners  assembled  in  vestry,  and  in  no  other 
way ; 

5.  That  spiritual  censures  are  the  only  means  of  coercion 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  law  has  intrusted  to  ecclesiastical 
courts. 

To  these  conclusions  we  may  add  (what  is  admitted  on  all 
sides),  that  when  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  attempted  to 
impose  Church  Rates  on  a  refractory  parish,  by  appointing  com- 
missioners to  rate  and  tax  the  parishioners,  their  attempts  have 
been  repudiated,  and  their  commissions  declared  illegal  by  the 
courts  of  law.  The  substitution  of  churchwardens  for  commis- 
sioners appears  to  be  no  less  an  encroachment  on  the  ancient 
right  of  the  parishioners  to  assess  themselves ;  and,  after  the 
judicial  declarations  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  of  Baron  Baillie 
from  the  bench,  there  seems  no  ground  or  pretext  for  this 
novelty.  • 
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Art.  III. — Narrative  of  an  Expedition  into  tk4  laierier  (fAfaim^ 
by  the  River  Niger ^  in  tlie  Steam-Veesels  Quorra  and  AHmriab^ 
in  1832,  1803,  and  1884.  By  MM::Oa£OOR  Laird  add  &. 
A.  K.  Oldfield,  surviving  Officers  of  tbe  Espeditioa. 
2  vols.  Svo.     London:  1837. 

Tt  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  quarter  of  the  world  in  whMi 
-^^  are  found  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  civilized  s6oiety, 
18  that  also  which  continues  longest  to  defy  the  curiosity  of  aao. 
Inscriptions  remain  which  record  the  triumphs  of  the  Egypiiaa 
Pharoahs  nearly  four  thousand  years  ago,  over  Ethiopian  ^ibes  as 
far  south  as  the  junction  of  the  While  and  Blue  Rivers.  Al  tke 
present  day  our  knowledge  of  the  Ethiopian  tribes  exteads  fur- 
ther, perhaps,  than  that  possessed  by  the  Pharoahs ;  yet  how 
limited  is  it,  how  indistinct  and  stationary,  compared  with  every 
other  branch  of  human  enquiry  I  Not  more  than  three  centories 
and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the  new  world  was  discovered : 
within  fifty  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  that  imatieBse 
continent  was  almost  completely  circumnavigated,  and  its  coatiB 
were  delineated  with  wonderful  accuracy,  considering  the  re- 
sources of  that  age.  European  colonies  then  flowed  in  upon  it, 
bringing  with  them  the  seeds  of  civilisation,  and  a  new  world 
really  arose  where  a  chaos  only  had  been  discovered.  How  dif- 
ferent has  been  the  fate  of  Africa?  Cradling,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, four  or  five  thousand  years  ago  a  civilisation  wfaieb, 
though  changed  or  obscured,  has  never  been  wholly  obliterated, 
that  portion  of  the  globe  is  still  but  little  known  ! 

The  obvious  cause  of  our  ignorance  of  the  African  continent, 
is  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  presents,  towards  the  quarters 
whence  European  travellers  were  most  likely  to  arrive,  obstaoks 
not  insurmountable  indeed,  but  yet  sufficient  to  exhaust  a  travel- 
ler's ordinary  means,  and  to  turn  aside  the  current  of  ordiaafy 
curiosity.  An  immense  burning  desert,  from  six  hundred  to  one 
thousand  geographical  miles  in  width,  stretches  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean  to  the  Red  Sea,  interrupted  only  by  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Nile.  The  crossing  of  so  broad  a  tract  of  parched  inhospitftr 
ble  sand,  affording  neither  shelter,  food,  nor  water,  is  a  dangerobs 
and  extremely  disagreeable  task,  even  at  the  present  day;  bift^in 
ancient  times,  before  the  camel  species  had  been  multiplied  so  hx 
westward,  it  must  have  been  nearly  impracticable.  The  barta- 
rousness  of  the  natives  has  been  often  alleged  as  one  cause  of  ottr 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  Africa,  but  without  due  consideration. 
The  fact  is,  that  those  natives,  so  far  from  being  avoided,  ksS^e 
been  from  the  earliest  times  a  chief  article  of  commei>#owith  tki^e 


aatioM  «v}io  had  the  o(]«|>ortufiitie8  ^  ap{Mroachii^  them,  llie 
•IMM  jpeculiaritm  of  phyttcal  ^nstitudon  which  prevented  stran- 
l^^m  item  peitetottfig  to  the  tnteiior  of  tliat  continent)  condemned 
Its  abmgmal  possesaoiis  to  comparative  barbarism,  by  debarring^ 
them  fwA  mixtare  and  vfurted  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  their 
qyecies ;  by  redudng  their  social  condition  in  some  measure  to  a 
state  of  torpor ;  and  by  confining^  their  experience  wholly  to  the 
torrid  zone^  where  nature,  tod  vigorous  to  be  controlled  or  coped 
Mritfa  by  infant  art  or  industry)  so  easily  keeps  the  upper  hand. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  tnat  the  ancients  had  any  knowledge 
c^  the  country  sduth  of  the  Sahra  or  Great  Desert.  Herodotus 
distinctly  tells  us  that  Lybia  extends  towards  the  south  intd 
imnieasttrable  deserts.  It  was  through  this  desert  that  the  Nasa- 
mones,  travelling  westwards,  arrived  at  a  river,  evidently  the  Niger^ 
or  more  correctly  Nigir,  of  subsequent  writers.  We  are  told  by 
Strabo,  Pliny^  and  their  followers,  that  the  Kigritse,  who  took 
iheir  name  from  that  river,  were  situate  between  the  Garamanted 
and  the  Gtetult,  that  is  to  sajr,  between  Fezzan  and  Morocco ;  and 
lastly,  Pcolemy  very  dearly  fixes  the  source^  of  the  Ni^ir  in  the 
ehain  of  Alta^  uniting,  by  a  contrivance  familiar  to  the  first  effurti 
of  systtematio  geography,  all  the  iBtreams  which  flow  from  the 
southern  face  of  those  mountains  into  one  goodly  river.  On  this 
river  he  places  Nigfira  Metropolis^  which  most  modern  geogra^ 
phers  have  agreed  to  conisider  as  the  Timbuctii  of  tlie  present 
day  $  without  troubling  themselves  with  the  question  whether  the 
origin  of  Ttmbuctu  be  not  comparatively  recent.  Their  sup- 
position^ however,  obliges  them  to  admit  that  Ptolemy  has  en- 
tirely overlooked  the  Great  Desert^-a  remarkable  oversight,  truly) 
in  one  whose  exactness  in  details  of  longitude  and  latitude,  in  the 
midst  of  enormous  pervading  errors,  is  so  strenuously  vindicated 
by  his  interpreters,  when  it  serves  their  purpose  tb  do  so. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  have  been  sadly  misquo- 
ted tod  misconstrued  in  rererence  to  the  interior  of  Africa  and 
the  river  Nigir;  and  if  our  space  or  plan  permitted  such  a  digres- 
sion,  we  could  easily  show  from  their  own  words,  that  they  meant 
to  place  that  river  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Great  Desert.  But 
we  shall  be  satisfied  with  citing  two  very  explicit  passages. 
Pliny,  who  is  much  relied  on  by  Uiose  who  maintain  that  the 
Nigir  of  the  ancients  was  south  of  the  Sahr^  relates^  on  the  au- 
thority of  Kinff  Juba,  that  the  Nigir^  after  sinking  in  the  sand^ 
rises  tfi^n  and  flows  into  the  Nile.  Now  mark  the  terms  in 
Which  M  eommenees  this  statement :  <  The  Nile,'  he  saysj  ^  rises 
^  in  Lower  Mauritania,  not  far  from  the  seai'  The  ftame  author 
i$  iontented  to  cite  Homer  in  support  of  the  opinion^  that  beyond 
thi  OrMt  t)4mi  dwelt  th«^  Ethiopiatii  t^t  BlM^i.  Agm^  Strabo 
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lets  fall  the  following  signifleant  expressions :   <  The  tribes  that 

•  dwell  in  Lybia  (that  is  in  the  Desert),  are  but  little  kaown : 

•  they  are  seldom  visited  by  strangers ;  and  the  few  natives  who 

•  ever  come  to  us  from  any  distance  have  but  scanty  information, 

•  and  that  not  always  credible.     This,  however,  is  the  sum  of 

•  their  accounts.     The  people  who  are  farthest  to  the  south  they 

•  call  Ethiopians  (or  Blacks).  Below  (that  is  nearer  than)  these, 
'  the  most  considerable  tribes  are  the  Garamantes,  the  Pharosii, 
<  and  the  Ni^itse ;  and  next  to  these  the  Gsetuli.'  Does  not  this 
passage  teach  us  very  clearly  to  distinguish  between  the  country 
of  the  Kigritse,  or  of  the  Nigir,  and  that  of  the  Ethiopians  or 
Blacks  in  the  remotest  south  ? 

In  the  seventh  century,  the  Arabs  first  began  to  figure  conspi* 
cuously  on  the  stage  of  African  affairs.  Animated  and  united  by 
religious  enthusiasm,  they  conquered  Egypt,  whence  their  victo- 
rious progress  extended  rapidly  towards  the  south  and  weft. 
Themselves  children  of  the  Desert,  inured  to  the  hardships,  and 
acquainted  with  all  the  resources  of  nomadic  life,  they  easily 
and  naturally  bent  their  steps  over  those  trackless  wastes  whith 
looked  so  forbidding  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
They  penetrated  in  a  short  time  to  the  Ber*es*Sudan,  that  is, 
the  country  of  the  Blacks  or  Negroland,  of  which  they  are  enti*» 
tied  to  be  considered  by  us  as  the  first  discoverers.  Even  at  th« 
present  day,  after  the  persevering  efforts  made  of  late  years, 
chiefly  by  the  British,  with  the  sacrifice  of  some  valuable  lives, 
for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  the  mysterious  regions  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  there  are  many  gaps  which  we  are  obliged  to  fill  up 
entirely  from  the  Arab  writers. 

The  Arabs,  as  masters  of  the  camel,  were  eminently  quali- 
fied to  explore  a  wide  extent  of  desert  country,  but  as  writers 
they  had  little  merit.  They  are  too  often  dry  and  obscure, 
passing  over,  with  the  fewest  words,  the  matters  of  greatest  in- 
terest. There  is,  however,  but  one  of  their  defects  M'hich  needs 
to  be  animadverted  on  ia  this  place.  They  were  servile  follow- 
ers of  Ptolemy;  they  copied  even  when  they  had  the  means  of 
correcting  him.  Moreover,  they  often  borrowed  his  opinions 
without  citing  his  authority,  and  thus  kept  error  in  countenuiee, 
by  appearing  to  be  independent  testimonies,  when  they  were 
only  repeating  at  second  hand.  Among  the  names  which  they 
borrowed  from  him  was  that  of  the  Nigir,  which  they  applied  of 
course  to  every  considerable  river  met  with  in  Negroland.  Suppo- 
sing, in  the  spirit  of  ignorance,  that  all  the  great  streams  of  Centtftl 
Africa,  with  which  they  had  some  acquaintance,  but  of  wUeh 
they  knew  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end,  were  oonnecttd 
together,  so  as  to  form  one  watery  coil  across  the  African  «onti- 
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nent,  ^rom- die  Senegal  to  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  they  gave  to  that 
hypothetical  river,  or  to  its  several  part^,  with  no  great  con- 
stancy, the  name  of  Migir.  So  long  as  the  geog;raphy  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  waa  wrapped  in  darkness,  the  errors  of  a  too  eager 
curiosity  in  seeking  for  the  N'igir  raigbt  be  easily  excused,  'ilie 
authority  of  ancient  authors  misunderstood,  and  the  intrinsic  won- 
der of  the  river  itself,  unitiug,  as  was  supposed,  the  waters  of  Wes- 
tern Africa  with  the  Nile,  were  sufficient  to  dispose  to  credulity. 
But  DOW  the  delusion  is  dispelled.  We  know  that  the  great 
river  of  Negroland,  the  Quorra,  neither  sinks  in  the  sand  nor  joins 
the  Egyptian  Nile,  nor  bears  any  resemblance  to  the  Mauritanian 
river  mentioned  by  the  ancients ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  smiling  at 
the  pertinacious  misapplication  of  a  name,  which  entitles  the 
exploration  of  a  river  Aowing  into  the  Bight  o£  Benin,  'an  expe- 
*  dttion  into  the  interior  of  Africa  bi/  the  rioer  Niger.' 

The  erroneous  estimate  formed  of  the  knowledge  which  the 
anciente  possessed  of  Central  Africa  has  had  occasionally  its  in- 
Suence,  no  doubt,  in  stimulating  the  moderns  to  prosecute  the 
discovery  of  that  region ;  and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  deprecating  the  continuance  of  an. absurd  misnomer,  we 
have  made  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  river  Nigir.  We  shall 
now  proceed  briefly  through  tlie  chief  epochs  o'f  African  disco- 
very, till  we  arrive  at  the  occasion  of  Mr  Laird's  expedition. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century 
along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  naturally  directed  attention  to  the 
unknown  interior  of  Africa,  and  much  information  was  collected 
in  consequence.     Some  of  the  Portuguese  adventurers  penetra- 
ted a  considerable  way  up  the  country  ;  and  one  of  them,  named 
Fernandez,  seems  to  have  taken  the  same 
sequently  trodden  by  Mungo  Park.     Un< 
slanoes  the  discoveries  made  on  the   coas 
others  further  inland,  until  the  whole  couir 
at  length   laid   open,     iiut  with  the  tide 
sily  of  the  European  world  was  carried  im 
dir£ction.     The  discovery  of  the  Passage  t 
of  Good  Hope,   and   soon   after  that   of 
seized  on  tlie  min<ls  of  men,  and  all  mil 
lost   sight  of  or  completely  extinguished 
these.     There  was  a  general  rush  to  the  I; 
afterwards  to  the  west ;  and  the  current  of 
ooQtinued  loug  to  run  violently  in  the  kttej 
general  ardour,  of  which  the  uorid  has  net 
ample,  poured  a  flood  of  voluntary  colon! 
worhl,  while  the  slender  garrisons  requisite 
of  the  Portuguese  settlements  ou  the  coast 
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eruited  wilh  difficulty.  But  the  mferrort  ajiicl,  as  w^.  may  s^y^ 
menial  charader  af  these  setUements,  was  iWly  eslabltalied  w]iiq» 
diey  began  to  owe  their  chief  importance  to  the  mu&ber  of  di^nsa 
which  they  annually  supplied  to  the  infant  eommunitks  m  the 
west.  As  their  slave-trade  inereased,  the  African  eolomea  of  th» 
Portuguese  lost  the  respect  and  attachment  of  the^Mtives*  Slu^ 
dtously  scattering  di8ttnk)n,  and  loosing  the  feeble  ban<k  wfav^ 
held  African  society  tc^ether,  they  caused  it  to  relapse  into  bar** 
barism.  They  diffused  a  nM>ral  poison  around  thein,  and  ia  so 
doing  dried  up  the  true  sources  of  their  own  prosperity* 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  lengthened  comparison  of  the  For* 
tuguese  settlements  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  o£  Africa 
with  those  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  which  reoeiv^  thot 
largest  influx  of  adventurers*  We  believe  that  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  near  the  equator,  the  luxuriance  of  nature  is  exhibited 
on  a  scale  much  more  easily  eomprehensifole  than  in  America.  In 
Sofala,  on  the  banks  of  the  Zamb^i,  and  in  some  parts  of  Angola^ 
the  soil  possesses  inexhaustible  fertility.  The  country  b^iad 
Sofala  was  famous  for  its  gold,  that  great  exciter  of  mjankia^ ; 
and,  in  short,  we  find  that  intertropical  Africa  was  described  by 
those  who  first  visited  it  in  terms  fully  as  rapturous  and  giowing 
as  were  ever  applied  to  the  scenery  of  South  America.  Why 
then  did  so  many  thousands  crowd  to  the  shores  of  the  New 
World  while  those  of  Africa  were  wholly  neglected  ?  The  chief 
cause  unquestionably  was  that  popular  enthusiasm,  hurrying  to 
the  furthest  east  or  remotest  west,  was  unable  to  stop  sliort  of  it» 
proposed  goal.  At  a  time  when  every  adventurer  dreamt  only 
of  conquering  kingdoms,  and  industrious  plantations  were  never 
thought  of,  there  was  nothing  to  be  effected  by  solitary  efforts; 
aiid  every  movement  took  the  direction  of  the  popular  delusion. 
Had  the  shores  of  Africa  chanced  at  that  time  to  rise  into  vogue, 
and  to  attract  annually  some  hundreds  of  armed  desperadoes,  led 
by  the  needy  offshoots  of  European  chivalry,  we  believe  that  no 
obstacle,  physical  or  moral,  would  have  been  found  to  resist  tlieir 
progress;  and  that  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  an  ardour  like  that 
which  first  led  the  Spaniards  across  the  Andes,  and  launched 
Orellana  on  the  river  of  Amazons,  would  have  completely  ex^ 
plored,  in  a  general  way,  the  interior  of  the  African  continent. 
But  that  enthusiasm  is  now  passed  away,  and  we  can  with  dif&- 
culty  form  an  idea  of  the  strong  impulse  necessary  at  first  t<^ 
support  the  courage  of  men  in  the  poisonous  plains  of  Vera  Grua^ 
or  the  endless  forests  of  Paraguay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  iq^ 
terior  of  Africa  remains  undiscovered :  and  we,  foi^etdng^  wliai 
man  can  do  aqd  has  done,  indolently  conclude  that  it  is,  undls-*^ 
coverable* 
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Aceident  and  ciFCiiiBStaTices  extraneous  to  the  nature  of  Africa 
torned  aside  from  that  continent,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
tide  of  European  enterprise.  Some  causes,  perhaps,  operated 
permanently  to  diminish  curiosity  respecting  it ;  and  among  these 
we  are  disposed  to  reckon  a  blind  respect  for  the  authority  of  the 
ancients.  When  the  Portuguese  had  penetrated  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  Abyssinia,  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  they  had 
not  yet  discovered  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  as  described  by 
Ptolemy.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  they  received  accounts 
of  a  great  lake  in  tlie  interior,  from  which  issued  many  rivers. 
On  the  western  coast  again  this  statement  was  confirmed.  They 
concluded,  therefore,  that  the  great  lake,  so  well  known  on  both 
sides  of  the  continent,  was  the  eastern  source  of  the  Nile  indi* 
cated  by  Ptolemy ;  and  accordingly'they  felt  no  hesitation  in  uni- 
ting their  discoveries  along  the  coast, — considerably  exaggerated 
in  inland  extent, — to  the  gec^raphical  data  of  Pculemy,  which 
occupied  the  middle  of  the  map.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  map  of  Africa,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  completely 
filled  up,  while  its  chief  errors  appeared  to  rest  on  incontrovent- 
Me  authority.  All  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent  were  made 
to  flow  from  Lake  Zambre,  as  the  inland  sea  was  called.  The 
empires  of  Abyssinia,  Monomotapa,  and  Congo  all  met  together ; 
and  no  blank  space  was  left  of  sufficient  magnitude  ta  awaken 
curiosity. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Abyssinia,  who  were  many  of  them 
welt-informed  men,  were  yet  so  little  aware  of  the  great  extent 
of  the  unknown  interior,  as  to  state  seriously  and  in  good  faich^ 
that  the  salt  conveyed  across  the  western  frontier  of  Abyssinia, 
was  carried  to  Timbuctu  and  the  country  of  the  Jaloffs. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  mission- 
aries in  Congo  (P.  Bonaventura  d'Alessano)  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  travel  through  the  interior  from  that  country  to  Abys- 
sinia, but  died  of  fever  before  the  permission  of  his  superiors 
arrived  from  Rome.  One  of  the  most  ctirious  illustrations,  how- 
ever, with  which  we  are  acquainted,  of  the  erroneous  opinions 
of  that  age  respecting  the  interior  of  Africa,  is  furnished  by  the 
draught  of  a  letter  from  James  L  to  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia, 
preserved  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum ;  and 
which,  fiK>m  its  style  and  spirit,  we,  should  suppose  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  learned  monarch  himself.  A  principal  object  of 
itseems^to  have  been  ta  recommend  to  the  Emperor  a  certain 
Robert  Junius;  probably  the  same  who  resided  ten  years  in  the 
Isle  of  Formosa  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
teaching  his  heresies  to  the  natives,  as  the  Jesuits  express  it. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  successful,  as  well  as  earliest  of  the 
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Protestant  missionaries  in  the  east,  a  circumstance  sufficient  to 
ensure  him  the  regard  of  King  James;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
on  his  return  from  Formosa  the  plan  was  entertained  of  sending 
him  to  resume  his  labours  in  Abyssinia.  The  letter  begins  in 
an  inflated  manner,  declaring  that  some  secret  impulse  urged  the 
King  to  send  a  messenger  to  his  Abyssinian  Majesty,  *  from  the 

*  very  bounds  of  the  ocean  to  the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  from  the 

*  far  north  to  the  distant  south,  from  Britain  to  Ethiopia,'  &c. 
After  a  long  and  complimentary  exordium,  the  King  at  last  pro- 
ceeds, in  a  business-like  strain,  requesting  *  that  his  subjects 

*  may  be  allowed  to  visit  every  part  and  province  of  the  Abys- 

*  sinian  empire,  to  sojourn,  deal,  buy,  sell,  and  exercise  every 
'  lawful  profession  therein,  so  that  after  having,  by  frequent 

*  voyages  to  Turkey,  Persia,  China,  and  both  Indies,  united  the 

*  east  to  the  west  in  close  commercial  intercourse,  they  may  also, 
'  leaving  nothing  un^ttempted,  join  in  like  manner  the  north  and 
'  south.'  He  then  begs  to  know  what  merchandise  is  best  suited 
to  the  Ethiopian  market,  offering  swords,  guns,  cloth  of  the  best 
quality,  and  hard  wares  of  all  kinds.  He  particularly  desires  also 
that  Robert  Junius  may  be  allowed  to  examine  the  great  library 

*  on  the  Mountain  Amhara,'  and  to  make  a  catalogue  of  tlie 
books,  and  especially  of  the  works  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church.*  But  the  following  is  the  most  characteristic  pass- 
age :  *  Since,'  observes  the  King,  *  we  cannot  trade  with  you 

*  by  land,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  journey,  the  great 

*  extent  of  the  Desert,  the  distance  between  the  towns,  &c., 

*  explain  to  us  amply  in  your  reply  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and 
'  how  we  can  most  safely  reach  you  with  our  ships,  whether  from 

*  the  west,  by  the  river  Zaire,  in  Manicongo ;  or  from  the  east, 

*  by  Quiloa  and  Mozambique.'  Thus  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  European  nations  were 
much  less  sensible  of  their  ignorance  of  Africa  than  they  are  at 
the  present  day. 

Timbuctu  long  continued  an  object  of  anxious  curiosity  on  ac- 
count of  its  reputed  trade  in  gold.  Its  commerce,  however,  de- 
clined, as  that  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  increased  ;  and,  in  the  eyes 
of  Europeans,  its  relative  sunk  even  faster  than  its  real  import- 
ance, from  the  great  development  of  the  commerce  with  India 
and  the  New  World.  Yet,  from  that  seeming  undulation  in  the 
progress  of  human  ideas,  which  brings  back  at  regular  inter- 


*  Respecting  this  fabulous  library,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  it 
was  said  to  be  composed  of  volumes  saved  from  the  libraries  of  Jera- 
galem,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Antioch  ! 
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vals  exploded  opinions,  Timbuetu  again  rose  into  consideration ; 
and  for  many  years  back  the  efforts  of  Europeans  (chiefly  of 
the  British)  in  the  exploration  of  Central  Africa,  have  been 
almost  wholly  directed  to  two  objects,  namely,  Timbuetu  and 
the  Nigir.  The  exertions  thus  made  to  solve  questions  in  some 
measure  of  a  speculative  nature,  as  they  con\menced  by  confront- 
ing the  greatest  difficulties,  were  attended  of  course  with  much 
disappointment.  They  had  the  same  injurious  effect  on  the  zeal  of 
geographers  which  the  squaring  of  the  circle  and  triseclion  of  tlie 
angle  have  had  on  the  industry  of  mathematicians ;  yet  perseve- 
rance, even  on  a  bad  system,  is  never  wholly  unsuccessful : — 
Denham  and  Clapperton,  crossing  the  desert  from  Tripoli,  reach- 
ed Boinu,  in  Negroland.  They  appear  to  have  been  very  un- 
skilful observers,  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  countries 
visited  by  them  have  been  placed  in  our  maps,  on  their  authori- 
ty, at  least  one  degree  too  far  eastward. 

Clapperton  obtained  such  information  from  the  intelligent 
Fellatah  Sultan  at  Sockatoo,  as  convinced  him  that  the  Great 
Kiver  of  the  interior  (the  Quorra)  descended  towards  the  sea  in 
the  Bight  of  Benin.  In  his  second  expedition,  therefore,  he 
proceeded  from  Badagry,  on  the  slave  coast,  north-eastwards — 
crossed  the  Quorra  near  Boussa  (where  Mungo  Park  had  pe- 
rished, after  descending  the  stream  from  Sego) — and  arrived  at 
Sockatoo,  where  he  soon  after  died.  His  enquiries,  however, 
and  those  of  his  servant  Lander,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  course 
of  the  river.  Accordingly,  Lander,  having,  acquired  a  consider- 
able knawledge  of  the  country,  was  sent  back  to  make  the  con- 
clusive experiment,  and  embarking  on  the  Quorra  at  Boussa,  he 
descended  the  river  in  safety,  and,  after  a  variety  of  adventures, 
reached  the  sea  by  the  Nun  branch. 

*  It  will  excite  no  surprise,'  says  Mr  Laird,  m  the  narrative  of  his  ex- 
peditiony  '  that  the  splendid  discovery  of  Lander  was  hailed  witii,  if  pos- 
sible, more  enthusiasm  by  mercantile  than  by  scientific  men.  The  long 
sought  for  highway  into  Central  Africa  was  at  length  found,  as  open  by 
the  Niger  as  that  by  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Mississippi,  or  the 
OroQOoko  is  into  their  respective  countries.  To  the  merchant  it  offered 
a  boundless  field  for  enterprise  ;  to  the  manufacturer  an  extensive  mar- 
ket for  his  goods  ;  and  to  the  energy  and  ardour. of  youth,  it  presented 
the  irresistible  charms  of  novelty,  danger,  and  adventure/ — (Vol.  i.^  p.  2.) 

After  enumerating  the  motives  of  a  humane  and  religious  na- 
ture, which  may  be  supposed  to  have  actuated  the  promoters  of 
an  expedition  up  the  Quorra,  Mr  Laird  thus  proceeds : 

<  Urged  by  such  considerations,  the  author,  in  conjupction  with  seve- 
ral otiier  gentlemen  of  Liverpool,  determined  to  form  a  company,  whose 
^rst  object  should  b^  to  open  a  direct  copinjunic^tion  with  the  iuteriov 
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of  Africa ;  and  if  tliiii  were  mieeesifbT,  to  es^aUish  a  pertnao^t  seffTe^ 
roent  at  the  janetion  of  the  Tchadda  «id  Niger,  for  the  purpose  fA  col* 
kcting  the  various  prod«et8  of  the  conn try^'-^(  Vol,  i.,  p.  4s) 

'  Mr  Lander  being  consulted,  readily  consented  to  e^l^rk  in 
the  enterprise,  and  confirmed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  company  by  the  assurance  that  ivory,  indigo,  and  other  va* 
luable  produce,  could  be  collected  up  the  country  in  any  quanti- 
ty at  a  trifling  expense.  -  It  was  resolved  jiccordingly  to  lit  out 
two  steam-vessels,  of  light  draught  of  water,  to  ascend  the 
river,  whilst  a  sailing  vessel  waited  at  its  mouth  to  receive  the 
cargoes.  The  larger  steam^vessel,  the  Quorra,  had  a  length  of 
a  hundred  and  twelve  feet,  with  an  engine  of  forty  horse-power. 
The  smaller  one,  named  the  Alburkah  (more  correctly  Al- 
barakah,  an  Arabic,  and  not,  as  Mr  Laird  supposes,  a  Houssa 
word,  signifying  the  Blessing^  or  the  Goodluck)^  was  only  seventy 
feet  long,  with  an  engine  of  sixteen  horse-power,  and  formed  the 
test  of  a  very  bold  and  interesting  experiment ;  beings  with  the 
exception  of  her  decks,  wholly  constructed  of  wrought  iron. 

<  That  snch  a  vessel,'  says  Mr  Laird,  <  would  be  invaluable  in  river 
navigation,  we  were  quite  aware  ;  but  whether  she  could  withstand  tbe 
wear  and  tear  of  a  sea  vt>yage  of  four  thousand  miles,  was  at  best  pro- 
blematical. The  result  has  added  another  to  many  proofs,  that  a  theory 
fairly  grounded  on  scientific  principles  may  safely  be  brought  into  prac- 
tice even  against  tbe  advice  and  opinions  of  those  who  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  able  to  give  the  one  or  to  form  the  other.  Never 
were  men  more  ridiculed  than  the  gentlemen  of  the  company  when  fitting 
out  this  vessel  for  her  voyage  to  Africa.  It  was  gravely  asserted  that  the 
working  in  a  sea-way  would  shake  the  rivets  out  of  the  iron  of  which  she 
was  composed  ;  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  would  bake  alive  her  unhappy 
crew  as  if  they  were  in  an  oven ;  and  tlie  first  tornado  she  might  en- 
counter, would  hurl  its  lightnings  upon  a  conductor  evidently  sent  forth 
to  brave  its  power.  But  what  was  the  actual  result  ?  In  spite  of  these 
wise  opiuions  her  rivets  are  yet  firm  in  their  places,  as  the  fact  of  b#v 
not  having  made  a  cupful  of  water  sufficiently  proves.  Being  in  herself 
a  universal  conductor,  she  was  always  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
water  in  which  she  floated ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  though  the  light- 
ning might  play  round  her  sides,  it  could  never  get  on  board  of  her.'*— 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  6.) 

The  expedition,  consisdng  of  the  two«  steam^vessels  imd  the 
Columbine,  a  brig  of  two  hundred  tons,  departed  from  Liverpool 
on  the  19ih  July,  183*2.  It  had  been  previously  joined  by  Lieu- 
tenant W.  Allen,, R.N.,. for  whom  tlie  Admiralty  had  requested  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  river* 
There  are  few  British  merchants,  we  believe,  who  would  have  re- 
fused a  request  so  moderate  in  itself,  and  made  with  a  view  so  cofl^ 
ducive  to  public  advantage ;  and  we  confess  ourself cs  unable  U) 
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comprehend  why  Mr  Lakd  should  ctahn  lor  the  company,  who 
granted  it  on  condition  that  Lieutenant  Allen  should  not  divulge 
the  results  of  the  voyage  without  their  express  permission,  the 
praise  of  peculiar  liberality.  It  might  be  conjectured,  from  the 
passage  in  Mr  Laird's  narrative  to  which  we  allude,  that  the 
generosity  of  the  company  consisted  not  in  exemption  from,  but 
in  the  successful  suppression  of  petty  grudges,  and  of  the  morti- 
fication of  patronage  withheld.  Before  leaving  poft,  the  crew  of 
the  Quorra  were  assembled  on  deck ;  they  were  all  picked  men  ; 

*  and  little  did  I  think,'  observes  Mr  Laird,  *  as  I  beheld  their 
'  athletic  and  powerful  frames,  that  in  a  few  months  the  only 
^  survivors  of  us  all  would  be  myself  and  three  others.' 

Though  the  events  of  the  voyage  out  do  not  properly  lie 
within  our  scope,  yet  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
glancing  at  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  objects  on  the  way  to 
J^enin.  The  bad  sailing  qualities  of  the  Quorra  soon  became 
manifest;  and,  together  with  the  dangers  of  keeping  near  the 
shore  for  the  sake  of  procuring  fuel,  were  the  sources  of  per- 
petual annoyance.  But  troubles  such  as  these  stimulate  rather 
than  subdue  the  spirits  of  men,  A  few  years  back,  a  small 
vessel,  of  twenty  tons  burden,  was  navigated  from  London  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  two  men  and  a  boy.  At  Praya,  in 
the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  Mr  Laird  found  a  small  American 
schooner,  with  a  crew  of  only  two  men  and  two  boys,  and  was 
struck  with  their  boldness  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  so 
frail  a  vessel.  The  islands  were  afflicted  with  famine,  in  con- 
sequence of  want  of  rain  ;  and  the  American  captain,  alive  to 
the  advantages  of  such  a  state  of  things,  was  going  '  slick  home  * 
for  a  cargo  of  Indian  corn,   which   '  he  calculated  would  pay 

*  considerable  if  the  starvation  progressed.' 

Mr  Laird  bears  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  Kroomen,  a 
remarkable  race,  occupying  the  coasts  near  Cape  Palmas,  and 
much  employed  at  present  by  the  British  shipping  on  the 
Guinea  coasts.  Their  country  being  poor,  they  seek  employ- 
ment at  Sierra  Leone  as  woodmen  or  seamen,  and,  as  they  save 
money,  vest  it  in  wives  in  their  own  country,  until  at  last,  a 
sufficient  conjugal  estate  being  accumulated,  they  retire  to  the 
hpsom  of  it,  and  live  in  idleness. 

Of  the  American  colony  of  Liberia,  near  Cape  Mesurado, 
established  by  the  Americans  for  free  blacks,  our  author  speaks 
ill  terms,  we  think,  of  rather  too  vehement  condemnation.  In 
lu^  opinion,  the  colony  was  founded,  not  from  humane  inten-s 
tiops  towards  the  blaclis,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  relieving 
the  Uziited  States  from  the  dangers  of  a  redundant  slave  popu- 
lation.   He  ayeis  that  the  free  negroes  in  America  were  hrst 
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inline  wretched  by  oppression)  a»d  tlien  told  that  Libexm  was  £^ 
terrestrial  paradise.  An  intelligent  mulatto  complained  to  bim 
that  he  had  been  inveigled  away  under  false  pretences.  Now^ 
Mr  Laird  ought  to  have  known,  whilst  he  was  thus^  imputing  tlie 
foulest  motives  to  plans  of  manifest  benevolence,  that  the 
great  majority  of  colonists,  during  the  probationary  years  of  new 
settlements,  are  of  opinion,  that  they  have  been  lamentably 
duped  by  themselves  or  others.  Organized  society  has  mafly 
advantages  which  the  most  prolific  nature  cannot  at  once  supply 
or  compensate  ;  and  if,  as  Mr  Laird  affirms,  the  site  of  IV^onro* 
via  be  ill  chosen,  and  the  colony  ill  situated,  is  not  this  an  in- 
stance of  a  mistake  of  very  natural  and  frequent  occurrence,  aad 
which  ought  not  to  be  lightly  ascribed  to  sinister  intentions? 
No  benevolent  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  founders  of  the  colony 
could  have  saved  free  negroes  from  the  inconveniences  to  which 
white  men  would  have  been  liable  under  the  same  circumstiujces ; 
and  the  former  were  less  able  to  struggle  resolutely  with  diflScul- 
ties,  inasmuch  as  embittered  feelings  rendered  them  unable  to 
form  a  candid  estimate  of  their  situation,  and  to  make  themselves 
responsible  for  their  own  success. 

The  free  negroes  in  Liberia  are,  we  dare  say,  much  less  tor- 
mented by  the  natural  disadvantages  of  their  new  home,  than 
by  the  sentiments  which  they  have  brought  with  them  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Conventional  opinions,  though 
well  suited  to  the  place  where  they  have  first  grown  up,  often  turn 
out  mere  weeds  when  transplanted.  What  would  the  free  citizens 
of  Liberia  say  to  their  swarthy  brethren  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  as 
they  figure  in  the  following  passage  ? 

<  Oq  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  Goveruor  treated  me  to  a  drWe  in 
his  liglit  carriage.  When  the  reader  is  iDformed  that  he  drove  four-io- 
band,  he  must  not  imagine  that  horses  are  bere  meant.  Tbe  Governor's 
caiTiage  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  dawn  bv  four  negroes,  natives  of  the 
soil,  who  tramped  along  right  merrily,  at  tne  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour. 
At  fii'st  I  was  somewhat  shocked  at  what  seemed  to  me  a  little  stretch 
of  power;  but  discovered,  that  the  honour  of  being  put  into  harness  in 
the  Governor's  carnage  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  natives,  and  th»t 
those  wbo  were  selected  for  the  service  were  ohjects  of  envy  among  fheir 
countrymen.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  49.) 

On  the  1 6th  October,  after  a  tedious  and  struggling  voyage 
of  three  months,  the  Quorra  steam- vessel  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Nun,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  other  two  ves- 
sels.  Here,  where  the  expedition  might  be  properly  said  to 
begin,  the  first  occurrences  were  all  calculated  to  give  rise  to  the 
gloomiest  forebodings.  The  captain  and  the  engineer  of  the 
Quorra,  who  had  been  taken  ill  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  both  died 
soon  after  they  entered  the  river  Nun.     Sickness,  with  like 
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symptoms,  manifested  itself  on  board  of  the  Alburkali.  The 
Susan,  a  Liverpool  brig,  lying  in  the  river,  offered  a  melancholy 
example  of  the  effects  of  a  noxious  climate.  She  had  been  lying 
there  four  months,  ready  for  sea,  but  unable  to  proceed,  the  ma- 
jority of  her  crew  having  died,  and  the  survivors  being  too  sickly 
and  debilitated  to  work  the  vessel.  *  It  was  remarkable,'  says  Mr 
Laird,  <  that  I  had  entered  the  river  on  my  natal  day ;  whether 
^  to  think  it  a  good  or  a  bad  omen,  I  knew  not,  but  1  found  my- 
*self  speculating  now  and  then  on  where  my  next  might  be 
•  passed/ 

On  the  26th,  the  steam-vessels  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
river.  In  some  places,  avoiding  the  shoals  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  Nun,  they  made  their  way  up  lateral  branches,  not  above 
tliirty  yards  wide,  and  not  without  constant  fears  of  being  betrayed 
by  their  pilot.  The  country  on  both  sides  appeared  to  be  auv 
extensive  swamp,  covered  with  mangrove,  cabbage,  and  palm- 
trees.  No  land,  nor  even  mud,  was  seen  for  the  first  thirty 
miles,  the  mangroves  alone  marking  the  channel. 

*  The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  river,'  says  Mr  Laird,  *  appeared  to 
be  very  unhealthy.  They  were  covered  with  scabs,  ulcers,  and  Guinea- 
worms,  and  all  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  I  was  inclined  to 
ascribe  to  their  mode  of  living.  They  sleep  generally  in  the  open  air ; 
thpy  drink  vast  quantities  of  spirits,  of  the  very  worst  description ;  and 
their  principal  diet  consists  of  various  kinds  of  fish,  from  the  alligator  tri 
ground  sharks.  The  whole  country  seemed  deluged  with  water,  and 
the  miserable  wretches  that  dwell  in  it  are  dependent  on  the  Eboe  coun« 
try  for  their  subsistence  ;  all  their  yams,  bananas,  plaintains,  and  caseada 
are  derived  from  thence.* — (Vol.  i.  p.  74.) 

The  river  continually  grew  wider  the  higher  it  was  ascended. 
Tlie  splendid  African  oak  also,  and  wild  cotton  trees,  began  to 
appear  on  the  banks.  Hitherto  the  scanty  population  near  the 
river  had  shown  a  pacific  disposition  ;  but,  on  the  evening  of  the 
1st  November,  Mr  Laird  received  a  note  from  Mr  Lander,  who 
was  a  short  distance  a-head  in  the  Alburkah,  informing  him  that 
the  Eboes,  inhabiting  the  village  which  they  were  approaching, 
had  threatened  to  attack  the  vessels,  and  advising  him  to  be 
on  his  guard.  The  hint  wiis  enough;  the  fire-arms  on  board 
the  Quorra  were  immediately  loaded ;  but  Mr  Laird  himself 
must  relate  what  followed. 

^ .  -«  While  we  were  thus  employed  (in  arranging  the  fire-arms)  we  heard 
$tie  report  of  several  shots,  and,  on  going  on  deck,  observed  the  whole 
^msh  on  our,  left,  which  was  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  about 
40Tenty  yards  from  us,  in  a  blaze  of  musketry,  which  the  Alburkah  was 
returning.  Mr  Lander  hailed  me,  and  said  he  was  going  to  drop  down 
tlie.  river  ;  but,  on  my  offering  to  go  between  him  and  the  fire,  ho  sent 
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hmnn,  the  JSA^oe  f)ilot|  on  bMud*  We  4nniiadmt«ly  got  under  weH{)?i»  and 
tbe  pU»t  faced  tJ»e  Qsorra  withia  pistol  shot  abreast  of  tbe  town.  I  was 
much  aouiBed  by  the  coolness  and  self-possession  of  tbis  pilot.  He  could 
speak  tolerable  Endish ;  so  I  told  bigi,  if  he  ran  us  aground,  tlie  instant 
the  vessel  touched  I  would  blow  his  brains  out.  Tne  fellow  laughed, 
and,  opening  his  country-cloth,  showed  me  tbe  hot-ends  of  two  pisto!^  ; 
a  gentle  hint  that  two  could  play  ar  that  game.  I  gave  directions  fe^ 
die  guns  to  be  loaded  with  round  and  canister,  and  in  abiout  twlMi%y 
minutes  we  silenced  tbe  HHng  on  ^ore.^ — (Vol.  t.  p^  8d.) 

The  next  morning  liostilitles  were  resumed,  and  the  Qao^a 
opened  her  fire  \vith  four  four-pounders,  and  a  twenty-four- pound 
swivel.  But  that  was  not  enough ;  it  was  resolved  to  tand  and 
burn  the  town.  Mr  Laird,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  led  the  way. 
The  landing  was  effected  on  a  bank  of  mud,  six  feet  high,  *  the 
^  natives  annoying  us,'  says  our  author,  '  with  musketry  all  th6 

*  time,  although  they  did  no  harm.*  The  roofs  of  the  hotises 
were  set  fire  to,  and  the  men  regained  their  boats.  The  victory, 
it  seems,  was  achieved  solely  by  Mr  Laird. 

'  The  Alburkah*8  boat,  with  Mr  Lander,  had  been  detained,  and  hav- 
ing a  strong  current  to  pull  against,  did  not  join  in  the  attax,*k,  but  came 
up  immediately  afterwards.' 

Mr  Lander,  according  to  our  authoi^'s  account,  though  slow 
to  enter,  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  leave  the  field  of  action. 

*  I  had  returned  to  the  Quorra,*  says  Mr  Laird,  *  when  I  perceira! 
one  of  the  Alburkah*8  men  standing  undet*  the  bank  in  a  narrow  edge  of 
mud.  In  the  hurry  of  re-embarking  he  had  been  left  ashore.  I  pulled 
back  in  the  gig  and  took  him  off,  but  we  had  a  narrow  escape,*  Ibc.-^ 
(P.  85.) 

They  haA  a  narrow  escape,  it  appears,  the  natives  firing  on  them 
from  a  distance  of  only  a  few  paces ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  not  a  man 
of  the  boats*  crew  was  hurt,  though  they  had  befen  much  *  annoys 

*  ed  *  by  the  firing  of  the  natives.  Of  the  lattet,  three  were  said 
to  have  been  killed,  and  four  badly  wounded.  But  this  statement 
Mr  Laird  affects  to  disbelieve,  and  having  told  us  that  this  un- 
fortunate affair  originated  in  a  mistake,  and  wtis  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, he  adds,  <  I  am  in  great  hopes  the  expenditure  w^is  citm- 

*  fined  to  powder  alone.*  We  can  hardly  conceive  how  such  a  hope 
could  have  been  entertained  by  the  individual  who  bur&ed  tm 
town,  and  fired  round  and  canister-shot  on  its  inbabitatits.  There 
was  obviously  a  great  expenditure  of  heroism  to  little  purpose ; 
and  all  will  admit  that,  indepei^dent  of  the  misconception  ih 
which  the  hostilities  originated,  it  wad  a  flagratit  mistake  to  hkH 
Recourse  to  such  violent  measures,  without  A  Ihoment^s  ^o^sideN 
ationi  or  apparent  neaessity  for  them. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  this  affair,  the  steHm-veiksels  rea^^d 
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£bp«^  about  a  himdred  and  fifty  miles  up  die  rirer,  aear  thd 
head  of  the  Delta,  and  the  first  place  of  importauee  met  with 
in  ascending  from  the  sea.  It  was  Obie,  the  king  of  this  place, 
who  had  detained  the  Messrs  Lander  when  descending  the  river 
for  the  first  time,  and  sold  them  to  King  Boy,  who  dwells  near 
the  sea.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  make  show  of  some  im- 
portance before  this  man»sellin&^  potentate.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
expedition  accordingly  arrayed  themselves  in  all  the  finery  they 
could  muster.  The  Kroomen  were  dressed  in  kilts  and  velvet  caps. 
Away  inarched  the  procession,  beating  drums  and  blowing  trum- 
pets, *  more  like  merry- Andrews  than  sensible  people,'  through 
a  dense  mob  of  Africans,  the  heat  and  stench  of  which  was  hardly 
supportable.  On  entering  the  royal  residence  they  were  con- 
ducted to  a  small  court,  in  which  was  Obie's  throne  covered  with 
a  grass  mat  of  very  elegant  manufacture. 

'  After  waiting  about  ten  minutes/  says  Mr  Lrhtc),  '  a  8ide»door  open- 
ed and  in  rushed  Obie,  a  tall  man  with  a  pleasing  countenance,  dress- 
ed in  scarlet  cloth.  He  wore  a  cap  made  of  pipe-coral  on  his  head,  much 
the  same  shape  as  the  fuors  cap  of  our  schools ;  and  thirty  or  forty 
chains  of  very  large  pieces  of  coral  were  passed  round  his  neck  and  loins. 
He  had  also  a  great  number  of  armlets  and  leglets  of  the  same  materiMl ; 
indeed,  I  should  say,  he  had  very  nearly  one  hundred  pounds  value  of 
coral  on  him.  Poor  Jordan  was  the  first  he  saw,  and  rushing  upon  him 
fit  once,  he  gave  him  a  most  fraternal  hag ;  then  shaking  hands  with 
Lander  and  myself,  h«  took  his  seat  ^  on  the  throne,  placing  us  on  each 
•i(ie  of  him.  The  interview  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  gentlemanly  and  agreeable  manner  of  Obie.'-^^ 
P.  96. 

This  chief  expressed  much  surprise  when  he  found  tliat  the 
strangem  were  not  going  to  trade  with  him  for  palm-oil,  of  which 
article  he  is  a  great  collector.  He  appeared  remarkably  intelli- 
gent, and  evinced  the  most  lively  attention  to  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  his  guests.  The  capital  of  his  dominions  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Laird : 

<  The  town  of  Eboe  stands  by  the  side  of  a  creek  running  parallel 
with  the  Niger,  and  in  the  flooded  season  communicatinff  with  it  at  both 
ends.  On  a  rough  estimate,  the  town  consists  of  eight  hundred  ton 
thousand  houses ;  and  allowing  on  an  average  six  people  to  a  house,  will 
give  the  amount  of  population,  two- thirds  at  least  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  inhabitants  are  the  most 
enterprising  and  industrious  traders  on  the  Niger.  The  town  itself,  with 
its  immediate  v>cinity,  is  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  swampy  nature  of  the 
ground.  We  found  but  few  old  people  of  either  sex,  and  a  great  number 
of  young  men,  who  appeared  debilitated  and  aged. 

«  The  staple  trade  of  Eboe  consists  of  slaves  and  pattn-oil.  The  valoe 
of  the  former  varies  according  to  the  dematid  on  the  coast ;  bat  the 
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ar<»rage  valne  of  a  lad  of  sixteen  may  be  taken  at  sixty  shillingd,  and  that 
of  a  woman  at  something  more. 

*  Pulm-oil  is  produced  in  immense  quantities  abont  Eboe,  and  is  col- 
lected in  small  gourds,  each  capable  of  containing  from  two  to  fonr  gal- 
lons, from  which  it  is  emptied  into  trade  punclieons.  Some  of  these,  be- 
longing to  vessels  in  the  13onny,  I  saw  in  canoes  at  Eboc ;  but,  generally, 
the  gourds  are  taken  in  large  canoes  to  a  market-place  on  the  Bonny 
branch  of  the  Niger,  which  branch  being  dry  in  the  dry  season,  the  Eboe 
oil  tliere  finds  its  way  through  the  Brass  creek  to  the  Bonny/— (Vol.  i. 
p.  102.) 

Eboe  is  situated  a  little  way  below  the  head  of  the  Delta,  or 
the  place  whence  the  Bonny  and  Benin  arms  branch  off  to  the 
sea.  The  Delta  of  the  Quorra,  or  of  the  Niger,  as  Mr  Laird 
styles  it,  extends  up  from  the  sea  about  a  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  and  along  the  coast  stretches  from  Lagos  on  the  west,  to 
Calebar  on  the  east  Through  this  Delta  the  Quorra  discharges 
itself  into  the  ocean  by  twenty-two  mouths,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Benin,  Warree,  Nun,  Bonny,  and  Old  Calebar. 
It  is  rumoured,  also,  that  a  branch  called  Cross  River  stretches 
eastward  to  New  Calebar.  Of  all  these  branches,  the  Nun  alone 
has  been  as  yet  fully  explored.  Near  Eboe  it  is  1000  or  1200 
yards  wide ;  lower  down,  near  the  sea,  its  width  diminishes 
in  some  places,  as  we  have  seen,  to  thirty  yards.  An  immense 
number  of  branches  intersect  the  Delta  in  all  directions,  those 
running  eastward  from  the  Nun  being  in  general  very  small,  so 
as  to  be  navigable  only  in  canoes.  The  low  country  within  the 
influence  of  the  salt  water  is  covered  with  mangroves,  and  highet 
up,  by  a  dense  jungle,  in  which  the  palm  species  is  conspicuous. 
The  scanty  population  of  this  low  region  is  confined  merely  to 
the  firm  mud  banks  of  the  larger  rivers.  All  the  villages  on  the 
Nun  from  Eboe  to  the  sea,  according  to  Mr  Laird,  do  not  con- 
tain above  four  thousand  adult  inhabitants.  The  women  and 
children  arc  employed  in  collecting  palm-oil ;  the  men  kidnap 
their  neighbours,  and  devote  their  leisure  hours  to  drinking  rum 
and  brandy  of  the  worst  description. 

Above  the  Delta  the  river  was  nearly  a  mile  wide,  but  full  of 
shoals,  and  the  Quorra  soon  grounded.  The  country  around 
gradually  assumed  a  more  healthy  and  cheerful  appearance ;  but, 
alas !  the  salubrious  air,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  reached  too 
late.  The  men  preserved  their  health  and  spirits  while  inhaUng 
the  poisonous  exhalations  of  the  swamps,  but  sunk  under  its^influ- 
ence  soon  after  they  had  got  beyond  its' limits.  On  the  11th 
November,  two  days  after  leaving  Eboe,  the  fever  made  its  appear- 
ance on  board  of  both  the  vessels.  In  the  Quorra,  which  was  the 
more  unhealthy  of  the  two,  four  men  fell  sick  at  once ;  on  the 
following  day,  Mr  Laird,  Dr  Briggs,  and  nine  more  of  the  crew, 
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were  attacked  with  the  same  symptoms.  Nothinff  can  be  more 
melancholy  than  this  portion  of  our  author's  narrative,  which  be- 
comes indeed  a  mere  obituary.  When,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,, 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  journal,  he  found  that  the  Quorra  had 
lost  fourteen,  and  the  Alburkah  three  men.  The  survivors,  with 
the  exception  of  Lander,  who  preserved  his  health,  looked  like 
spectres,  and  were  scarcely  able  to  crawl.  The  Quorra,  desti- 
tute of  hands  to  work  her,  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  Alburkah, 
and  in  this  manner  they  reached  Attah,  or  Iddah,  as  the  place  is 
subsequently  called  by  Mr  Oldfield.  The  view  from  this  sta- 
tion was  cheering  to  the  invalids.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr 
Laird : ' 

*  The  town  of  Attali,  off  which  we  had  anchored,  proBented  a  most 
picturesque  appearance.  It  is  seated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the  per- 
pendicular side  of  wliich  rises  immediately  from  the  river  to  the  height 
of  al)out  250  or  300  feet.  The  King  of  Attah  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  most  powerful  between  the  sea  and  Fundah,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  slaves  and  ivory.  We  found  two  men  there  from 
King  IVppel  of  Bonny,  buying  slaves  for  their  master;  the  price  was  as 
low  as  five  dollars,  or  goods  of  that  value,  for  a  prime  slave. 

*  Mr  Lander,  accompanied  by  Captain  Hill,  went  on  shore  several 
times,  and  described  the  view  from  the  town  as  most  splendid.  The 
Kong  mountains  are  seen  in  the  distance  stretching  from  west-north-west 
to  south-east,  and  from  their  tabular  appearance,  I  apprehend,  wotdd 
prove  to  he  of  the  trap  formation.  The  hill  on  which  Attah  stands  ap- 
pears to  be  some  conglomerate^  and  forms  the  extremity  of  a  low  range 
of  jiills  which  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  river.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  western  bank  is  strikingly  beautiful,  and  I  anticipated  much 
benefit  to  all  the  survivors  by  the  change  from  the  low  and  monotonous 
scenery.  Attah  is  healthy,  and  the  only  place  we  have  yet  seen  on  the 
river  where  a  European  could  possibly  exist  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
has  many  natural  advantages,  and  on  some  future  day  will  be  a  place  of 
great  importance.  Situated  as  it  is  above  the  alluvial  soil,  and  at  the 
entrance  to  the  valley  of  the  Niger,  it  commands  at  present  the  whole 
trade  of  the  interior  ;  which  trade,  although  trifiing  at  present,  it  requires 
no  prophet  to  foresee  will  at  some  time  hereafter  be  immense.  The  in- 
habitants of  Attah  are  enterprising  traders,  and  monopolize,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  trade  above  the  town.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  had  been 
lying  at  our  anchorage  ten  days,  and  could  see  no  prospect  of  opening 
any  trade  with  them,  not  from  indisposition  towards  us  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  but  from  their  dilatory  habits,  time  being  of  no  importance 
to  them.' 

We  cannot  refrain  from  offering  to  our  readers  the  following 
lively  description  of  the  killing  of  a  huge  alligator,  witnessed 
from  the  anchorage  at  Attah  : — 

*  One  day  while  we  lay  at  anchor  off  the  town,  I  witnessed  one  of  tho 
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e*iilcnt  that  the  mcccM  of  tliis  plan  (Ivpeiiiled  on  the  nerve  aiilt  (teileriljf 
of  tile  man  wb»  pinned  the  animerx  tail  to  thu  gronnil,  and  Lit  conds^ 
Uons  and  strofcgteis  to  keep  his  position  weie  bighlj'  rtdicDloas  and  enitP' 
Wining.*— P.  126. 

About  thirty  miles  above  Attah  commences  the  gorge,  or  nar- 
row valley,  by  which  the  river,  reduced  to  a  brendth  ef  70O  ywyig, 
forces  its  way  throQgli  the  mountains.  These  are  what  Mr  LmrI 
calls  the  Kong  mountains ;  but  he  does  not  inform  us  where  he 
found  tbal  nume ;  whether  he  learned  it  from  the  natives^'  W 
mistokingly  borrowed  it,  as  we  conjecture  to  have  been  the  "cane, 
from  systematic  geography.  That  the  range  of  mountains  which 
eroeses  the  river  Quorra  is  8  continuation  of  the  Kong  moDii- 
tains  in  the  Mandingo  country  lOOO  miles  further  wes^  is  not 
an  inference  of  that  degree  of  likelihood,  which  can  justify  us  in 
quietly  assuming  it  as  a  fact.  Still  less  likely  is  it  that  the  na- 
lives  tae  aware,  or  ever  thought  of  such  a  continuity  of  mountain 
chains,  or  that  they  apply  one  general  name  to  them  throughoM 
Uieir  whole  extent.  The  mountains  which  confine  tfae  valley^f  tlit 
Quorra,  immediately  above  Bocqua  or  Iccory  (a  village  remacfc* 
able  for  the  great  fair  or  market  nhich  is  held  on  a  sanH-bank 
near  it),  have  an  elevation  apparently  of  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand ket.  They  are  all  table-shaped,  and  from  a  distance  their 
flitt  summits  appear  to  be  all  of  equal  height,  and  to  range  inthe 
Same  horizontal  line.  The  large  fragments  of  rode  witiohJay^ii) 
tli6;tiv4r  and  obstructed  its  navigation  were  granitfit  'IWb  tranc 
lur  lights  were  probably  composed  of  sandltmiej  rest^ngoil 
^nnitie  >odu.  Tne  DavigatioB  of  this  part  f^  the' river  wasit)' 
tricate,  owing  to  its  numerous  eddies  and  rocky  islets ;  but4)l(M 
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difficuttics  being  overcome,  the  labour  they  had  eoBt'wassffiajtly 
i^paidbythe  view  that  presented  itself.  '      '"'  " 

'  In  tlie  moniingi'  says  Mr  Laird,  '  we  were  agi 
a  few  minutes  afterwariis  entered  one  of  the  noble 
nation  could  have  conceived.     An  immense  river, 
yards  wide,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
niBJestically  between  its  baiiks,  which  rose  gradui 
hVi^lit,  and  were  studded  with  clumps  of  trees  an 
lllcm  the  ap[)earance  of  a  gentteman  s  paik ;  while 
different  towns  on  its  hanks,  and  the  number  of  i 
ho^om,  fiuve  it  an  aspect  of  securiiy  and  peace  far 
scene  I  had  yet  witnessed.     The  confluence  of  t 
sight,  and  a  range  of  low  liilla  on  llie  northern  ban 
east ;  while  oni  the  western  bank  of  the  Niger 
isolated  tahle-lands  of  a  romantic  and  beautiful 
finish  to  a  picture  to  which  no  description  can  do 
-P.  138. 
.  It  wm  on  tiia  22d  of  December  that  the  expedition  arrived  «t 
tii&  mauUi  of.  the   Shary^  where  the  Quorra.Meaili>re8sel  rm 
agreundj  ahd  beiuf^  suironnded  by  shoelfl,  coutd  not  be  eztricnbed, 
bttt  remained  fixed  for  nearly  fonr  months,  till  the  rising  of  ths 
river.     The   Alburkah  was  anchored  about   two  leagues  higher 
up.     In  spite  of  the  fineness  of  the  surrounding  scene  this  fixed- 
ness of  |iosition  was  extremely  mortifying  and  irksome.     Tlw 
vessels  were  covered  over  in  expectation  of  the   approaching 
rains  {  but  the  tediousness  of  delay,  and  the  pain  of  disappoint* 
atE'Ut,  for  there  was  no  trade  with  the  natives,  and  the  spcoul»i 
tio«  bad  hitherto  proved  a  complete  failure,  anticipated  the  nek\y 
teasba,  and  the  fever  broke  out  anew.     Fortunately  the  pai^C 
cliamoter  of  the  natives  rendered  this  visitation  less  calamikMia 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.     A  part  of  the  stores  and 
cargo  was-  sent  on  shore  in  order  to  lighten  the  Quorni,  ami 
remained  there  a  considerable  time  without  incurring  either  lo^s 
OJt  molestation.     Lander,  who  alone  remained  in  good  health, 
made   preparations   to  ascend  the  river  Quorra  to    Habba   or 
BousBa,   having  still  sanguine  hopes  of   finding  somewiiere   b 
Inoralive  trade.     His  departitre  wag  much  desired  by  Mr  Lairj] 
•OjtinMber  account;  namely,  that  he  was  too  credulous  of  idl« 
FuniDtHS,  and  too  suspicious  of  sinister  designs,  and  ctHisequent^ 
\y  Avei  on  the  point  of  quarrelling  with  Uic  natives.     He  did 
BOt,  however,  proceed ;  the  captain  of  the  Alburkab  having*  re^ 
ported,  after  sounding  the  river,  that  it  was  so  shallow  that  it 
laight' be  waded  across.     Of  this  statement  Mr  Laird  broadly 
impsachea  the  veradty — perhaps  on  good  grounds ;  but  aadoubt» 
edljPithebarBliiiess  of  his  statement  is  muoh  mire  apparent  thait 
itfrjustioe-    ■  -  ■' 
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The  banks  of  the  Quorro,  near  its 
were  tliickly  covered  with  towns  and  v 
visible  from  tlic  ancliorage  of  the  larj 
poses  thst  between  Eboe  aod  the  moi 
not  be  less  tlian  forty  villages,  liavinj 
tkouaaud  inhabitants.  On  this  part  c 
are  superior  in  character  to  those  of 
are  intelligent,  peaceable,  and  industi 
or  manufaature  to  a  sufficient  extent 
merce. 

■  The  rivci','  observes  Mr  Laird,  ■  abounds  in 
nimost  inconceivable,  anil  the  inhabitants  of  th 
persevering  fishermen.  They  make  immcnee  n 
use  as  seines  tvith  great  ilexteiity.  They  arc.vi 
after  using  iheni,  anil  stretch  them  on  poles  to  hi 
ly  as  our  lishermen  <lo.  The  fidh  are  split  hy  lh 
then  dried  by  the  smoke  of  a  wood  fire,  end  fori 

their  principal  means  of  subsiBl«nce.  Fraits  are  not  plentrftit  on  llie 
banks  of  the  rirer ;  plaintains,  bananaa,  limen,  temeriads,  a  ipecie^.trf 
plnm  and  pine-apples,  constitute  the  whole.  -     - 

<  The  intercourse  and  trade  between  the  towns  on  the  bankS'is.  very 
great  (I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  Dr  Briggs  that  there  ^pp^ftred  ■ 
to.  be  twice  as  mucb  traflic  going  forward  here  as  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Rhine);  the  whole  "population  on  the  Nig-er  being  eminently  of  a 

.  commercial   character — men,  women,  and   children  carrying  on  1rt3e. 
The  tralEc  in  slaves,  cloth,  and  ivory,  is  confined  to  the  irien  ;'ever7 

.  thing  else  being  left  to  the  other  sex,  who,  to  ssy  the  truth,  aW  fer 
the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  ■        ■. 

•  Bocqua,  or  Hickory,  as  the  natives  call  it,  is  the  centre  of  this 
tnffic;  and  a  fair  of  three  days'  duration  is  held  there  every  ten  days, 
attended  by  Eboe  and  Attah,  and  even  Bonny  tr&ders  from  the  sontti, 
«nd  those  from  Egga,  Cuttum-Curaffee,  and  Fundab,  on  the  north,  bc- 
^es  great  numbers  from  the  interior  country  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 
The  traders  from  the  upper  country  bring  cloths  of  native  mannfecliire 
— rbeads,  ivory,  rice,  straw-hats,  and  slaves,  all  of  which  they  sell  for 
cowries,  and  buy  European  goods,  chiefly  Portuguese  and  Suanisb. 
About  twenty-five  large  canoes  passed  us  every  ten  days,  on  Iheirway'to 
this  market,  each  containing  from  forty  to  sixty  people.  The  trade  is 
carried  on  by  money,  not  by  barter;  cowries  are  the  circulating  ined?mi, 
and  their  sterling  value  on  an  average  may  be  taken  at  oiie  sblllingi- "per 
thousand.'— (Vol.  i.  p.  163-6.) 
.  The  time  passed  heavily  while  the  vessels  lay  at  ancTior  near 
the  Sliary,  the  one  aground,  the  other  afloat,  but  liihdeyetf'from 
propeeding  onward  by  the  shoals.     The  monotony  of  eJtiSfcttce 

,  was  never  interrupted  unless  when  a  momentaty  arid  ni^laiiftfifely 
excftemerit  was  caused  by  some  fresh  attack  of 'sicft^6s»i'^WWie 
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d^^tji^of  a  i?ompanioii.  On  the  28th  of  P'ebruary  expired  Dr 
.Briggs,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Quorra,  and  a  gentlemali  of 
gre|it  ability*  The  loss  of  his  friend  and  companion  weighed 
h^eaviiy  on  Mr  Laird ;  and  though  weak  and  ailing,  he  resolved 
to  seek  relief  from  the  pressure  of  this  last  affliction,  in  enter- 
prise and  change  of  scene.  He  proceeded  accordii^ly  about 
the  end  of  March  to  ascend  the  river  Shary  on  his  way  to  the 
town  of  Pundah. 

.  In  the  course  of  this  journey  he  encountered  a  sufficient  variety 
0^  perils  and  inconveniences  to  compensate  the  languid  uniformi- 
ty of  his  life  on  shipboard.  At  the  village  of  Yemmamah  he 
was  jolted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  natives  over  paths  which  seem- 
ed scarcely  to  admit  the  tread  of  human  feet.  When  ascending 
the  creek  which  leads  towards  Fundah,  his  native  boatmen  ieft 
him  to  spend  the  night  alone  in  the  canoe,  unsheltered  and  ua- 
prot(;K;ted.  He  was  unable  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  the  natives 
j;^fAisp4  tP  carry  him,  alleging  that  they  were  men,  not  horses. 
. .  It,  was  midnight  when  he  reached  Fundah,  where  an  immense 
Jcoutoourse  awaited  his  arrival,  and  the  hut  in  which  he  was  lodged  / 
continued  till  morning  closely  beset  by  the  inquisitive  multitude. 
We  shall  introduce  the  sovereign  of  Fundah  in  Mr  lord's  own 
words. 

'  *  Itt  the  afternoon  I  was  visited  by  the  king,  who  was  attended  by  a 
gr^at  number  of  eunuchs,  and  a  cavalcade  of  about  a  dozen  horsemen. 
Hq,  wa3  splendidly  dressed  in  silk  and  velvet  robes,  and  appeared  to  be  a 
..^a^.of  inin^eose  size.     His  countenance  is  by  no  means  prepossessing, 
particularly  his  ey^s,  which  are  of  a  dirty  red  colour,  having  a  sinister 
.90(1  foreboding  expression.   I  presented  him  with  a  brass-mounted  sword, 
^  ^n  umbrella  live  feet  in  diameter,  highly  ornamented,  a  brace  of  pistols, 
.ajad  several  other  things,  and  then  informed  him,  through  my  interpre- 
ter, that  I  had  come  from  a  great  distance  to  look  at  him  in  the  face,  and 
to  hold  a  good  palaver  with  him  ;  that  his  messengers  had  informed  me 
it  was  his  desire  to  see  the  face  of  a  white  man,  and  trusting  to  his  good 
faithj  I  had  come  though  ill  and  imable  to  walk ;  that  I  was  anxiousf  to 
give  him  our  goods  for  ivory,  and  had  brought  with  me  a  great  quantity 
, ,  fpr  ^ that  purpose. 

.  *  Having  finished  my  speech,  he  rose,  and  said,  in  the  Houssa  lan- 

'iiffmgl^f  tliat  he  was  glad  to  see  the  face  of  a  white  man — it  was  what  he 

.  jiiad  Ipng,  wished  for ;  that  he  had  abundance  of  ivory^  and  that  all  that 

lie  had  was  mfne :  to  which  sentiments  twelve  grey-headed  negi'Oes, 

who  appeared  to  form  his  privy  council,  bowed  assent.'— P.  200, 

jj^.Ip.thp  livening  after  this  interview,  Mr  Laird  was  visited  "JJ 
c^r^^jB^^ttonei^,  active-looking  man,  whose  face  he  thought  h 6  h^"^ 
^ifS/e^ft.lf^fore,  Tie  unknown  visiter  growing  importunate,  w^s 
vi^uf^e4,^,ut  of^thq^  hut  by  the  Kroomen.    The  next  day  "Mr 
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iMwi^werit  16  return  the  king's  risit,  and  was  waiflingint^ 
cowt-yard  of  the  royal  residence,  when  the  sturdy  beggar  ef 
■th^  preceding  evening  came  and  sat  beside  him.  An  explana- 
tion took  place,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  raw-boned 
ihnb  was  no  other  than  the  king  himself,  divested  of  his  wadding 

'and  his  finery.     He  withdrew  for  a  few  minuteS)  and  then  re- 

'trffned  dressed  as  at  the  first  interview,  and  stuffed  up  to  royal 
dimensions. 
'Ml*  Laird,  we  have  seen,  was  an  invalid  when  he  set  out  on 

'his  journey  to  Fundah.  Besides  his  general  debility,  he  was 
afllicted  with  craw-craw,  a  foul  cutaneous  disease,  whieh  dego- 
neffated  into  ulcers.     It -is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  was 

-treated  with  little  respect  by  a  rude  people;  for  the  nmUituds 
are  klwa3rs  disposed  to  estimate  a  man  according  to  his  physical 
qualities ;  and,  moreover,  they  found  amusement,  as  he  himself 
acknowledges,  in  his  irritability.  It  was  a  bold  thought  ai  Mr 
Laird  to  venture  in  so  weak  a  state  so  far  from  his  companions, 
and  With  a  large  quantity  of  goods.     We  admire  his  ceottage, 

'-aiKl  only  regret  that  it  was  not  accompanied  witli  a  nrare  resign- 
ed temper;  so  that,  when  the  speculation  failed,  be  might  have 

'  known  how  far  the  feilure  was  ascribable  to  his  own  misoalcuh- 
tions.  The  King  of  Fundah  used  no  violence  towards  him ;  he 
tt^y^  perhaps,  have  defrauded  him  of  goods,  or  been  slow  to 
aflbrd  him  the  means  of  quitting  the  place ;  but  these  maitters 
kte  rather  obscurely  stated  by  Mr  Laird,  whost  inrec^ires,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  a  degree  of  acerbity  which  diminishes  ene's 
^edence  in  them.     He  says  of  the  king  in  one  place— *  He 

^  <  tiever  took  any  thing  which  I  refused  nim,  though  he  woald 
^  threaten  and  bluster  about  it  My  goods  were  quite  at  their 
*^  mercy,'  &c. — P.  238.  Yet  again  he  exclaims,  *  I  cannot  desciibe 

*  the  disgust  I  had  of  this  man's  presence ;  and  if  he  had  persevered 

*  in  his  behaviour,  I  should  certainly  have  shot -him  in  some 
c  *  saoment  of  irritation,  as  he  stood  before  me.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  209.) 

Allusions  of  this  kind  to  the  summary  decisions  of  the  pistol 

appear  too  frequently  in  our  author's  narrative:  being ^nsu])- 

'  portable  in  a  civilized,  we  can  hardly  suppose  them  to  be  safe  in 

an  uncfritized  country.     The  king,  however,  still  continuing  to 

^'  i^fefbse  horses  for  our  author's  departure,  a  notable  Expedient  was 

^  hit  upon  to  overawe  him.     The  white  man  made  a  grand  Pe- 

'Hsh  at  nightfall,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  his  assenohted 

people.     First,  several  rockets  were  discharged,  then  blue^tights 

*  t^ei^e  btlhied^  aind  lastly,  the^Mx^et  compass,  pointing  invariably 

~'t6  (^  hbt^,  was  ^shewvi  to  the  kitig;  and  whe^c^  frottf  t)ie 

"'^iS^r^  igthevsil  diMMy  or  admiration  we  kMw  ne^  but  Ae 
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'<ie8ti«d  poiiiA  was  gaioed,  and  Mr  Laird  waa  al  laved  4q  daparf:. 
He  reached  his  vessel  after  a  two  laoiufas'  absence,  and  foHQ4 
tbait  Mr  Lander,  who  had  promised  to  fallow  him  to  Fundaii, 
bad  ehanged  his  mind,  and  gone  down  the  river  to  the  sea. 

Fundah,  said  to  be  the  largest  town  in  the  country  in  wl^ioii 
it  is  situated,  appeared  to  Mr  Luird  to  epntain  a  population  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  souls.  It  stands  in  a  fine., plain  aboHt 
twelve  geographical  miles  from  the  river  Shary  on  its  nodi^rji 
Hide,<  and  about  forty  miles  from  its  mouth*  Some  of  the  de- 
fences of  the  town  appeared  to  Mr  Laird  to  be  remnanta  of  a 
civilisation  superior  to  that  of  the  present  inhabitants.  The  prin- 
cipal street,  iii  which  there  is  a  market  every  Friday,  is  a  n^ile 
long*,  and  200  feet  wide.  The  other  streets  are,  for  the  Ji^ost 
part,  i^rrow  and  dirty«  The  king's  (i welling  is  an  assemblagaof 
bets,  covering  an  area  of  nine  or  ten  acres,  and  surrounded  witli 
a  wall  fifteen  feet  higlu 

The  industry  of  Fundah  is  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotloia  cloths,  of  iron  and  copper  utensils,  and  two  extensive 
dye-works.  .  Every  one,  even  the  king,  spins  cotton.  The  cloth 
is  thick  and  strongs  the  coarse  thread,  made  from  cotton  of  «^- 
jcisedifigly  fine  Maple,  being  twisted  hard.  Its  obvious  supe- 
riority in  durability  and  weight,  over  the  Manchc^er  cottons,  was 
freely  vaunted  by  the  African  manufacturers.  The  copper  usj^d 
in«  Fundahy  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  bowls  for  tobaeoo^piftes, 
isj^id  to  be  brought  from  the  eastward  down  the  Shary«  Fun- 
ddb  has  at  i»reseat  but  little  commerce,  but  the  traditions  of  the 
natives,  it  appears,  concur  in  representing  it  to  have  been  for- 
merly a  place  of  considerable  trade, — ^  a  sort  of  entrepot  where 
^  the  Arabs  and  Fellatahs  exchanged  European  goods  for  slaves.* 
It  is  certainly  strong  evidence  of  the  importance  of  Fund^  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centurv,  that  its  name  occurs  ij3  vthe 
•map  of  the  Venetian  geographer,  Fra  Mauro. 

Mr  Laird  commenced  his  descent  of  the  river  ia  the  beginniag 
of  July ;  but  before  he  had  proceeded  far,  he  met,  on  the  10th  of 
the  saobe  month,  a  boat,  in  which  were  Mr  La^dejr,  Mr  Old- 
field,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Columbine,  and  Mr  Brow%  a 
native  (tf  Cape  Coast  Castle,  who  was  to  remiua  at  some  select- 
ed spot  up  the  river  in  the  capacity  of  agent  or  factor.  A||ev  a 
delay  of  a  few  days,  Mr  Laird  proceeded'  in  the  Quor^^a^bn  his 
way  home;  while  Mr  Lander  and  his  new  coatpanionsi  in  the 
Alburkah,  ooatinued  to  ascend  the  river. 

'  For  the  narfative  of  the  expeditioQ  subse^e^t  to  tb^^  4e- 
pentiire  of  Mr  Laird,  we  are  indebted  to  the  jourmal  of  M^  Old- 
.  fields  wbi(^  oeeiipies  the  larger  portiw  M-  the  Vi^if^^^l^^lore 
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us$  ttiul  wliicbi  from  the  extent  to  wlitciilie  tsucoeeded'HieK^ 
ploring  the  rivers,  ought  also  to  have  been  the  mote  interestiDg^ 
portion*  But  we  regret  to  say,  that  Mr  Oldiield's  is  mucU,the 
weaker  part.  Not  a  better  observer  than  Mr  Laird,  he  is  less 
generous  and  independent  in  his  opinions;  and,  where  xh& 
natives  are  concerned^  more  the  slave  of  prejudice  and  misconcep- 
tion. 

On  the  2d  of  August  the  Alburkah  entered  the  Tehadda ;  fia  so 
Mr  Oldfield  writes  the  name  of  the  river,  which  Mr  Laird  iini- 
fonnly  calls*  the  Shary.  Neither  of  these  travellers  acquaints  us 
with  his  reasons  for  adopting  the  one  or  other  of  these  names, 
which  stand  here  in  more  remarkable  juxtaposition,  inasmuch  as 
they  arc  likewise  found  conjoined  in  Bornu,  where  the  great 
lake  bearing  the  farmer  name  has  a  river  flowing  into  it  ^ich 
bears  the  latter.  It  appears  to  us  not  unlikely  that  Ghaddy  (for 
so  the  Houssa  people  pronounce  the  name  of  the  lake,  as  well' 
as  of  the  river)  and  Shary  were  originally  one  and  the  same  name ; 
modified  by  the  geniuses  of  two  different  languages,  one  ef 
which  refuses  the  sound  of  c^,  the  other  that  of  r.  The  rivers 
M(ere  now  swelled  by  the  rains,  so  as  to  be  navigable  without 
difficulty.     On  approaching  the  Tehadda,  Mr  Oldfield  observes, 

*  We  were  now  about  to  enter  a  stream  which  was  (compaYJv- 
^  tively  speaking)  totally  unknown,  and  where  do^  whit^  man 
<  had  penetrated.'  ,He  ought  to  have  added,  except  Mr  Laird. 
But  this  gentleman,  it  is  true,  had  gone  but  a  lit^e  way.  ^  0»r 
^  intention,'  continues  Mr  Oldfield,  ^  was,  if  practicable,  to  reacii 

*  Liake  Tchad  from  the  Tehadda,' — a  bold  design  truly,  and 
conj^idered  practicable  by  the  natives ;  but,  if  Mr  Oldfield  had 
considered  their  account  attentively,  he  might  have  perceived 
that  they  invariably  represent  the  river  Quorra  as  flowing  by  its 
braocba  the  Tehadda,  into  the  lake ;  whereas,  in  reality,  the  river 
Tehadda  flows  into  the  Quorra,  and  so  demonstrates  the  igno- 
rance of  the  natives. 

For  fourteen  days  our  voyagers  continued  to  ascend  the  river ; 
but  having  by  that  time  explored  it  104  miles,  without  an  ad^- 
quate  iiicrease  of  information,  they  prudently  determined  tore- 
turn.  They  suffered  from  lack  of  provisions,  the  natives  along 
the  banks  refusing,  for  causes  unexplained,  to  hold  uny  inter- 
course, with  them.  Mr  OMfield  remarks,  Uiat  ^  it  stUl  remains 
^  to  be  determined  whether  or  not  the  Lake  of  Tchad  emptier; 

*  itself  into  the  Tehadda  or  Shary.'  He  seems  disposed'  to  cen- 
cludcy  from  the  accounts  of  the  natives,  that  it  docs;  We 
have  no  doubt  that,  he  has  misuuiderstood  the  natives^ -wiose 
schemes  of,  connexion  bet^ee^i  tlie  waters  of  the  interior  always 
carry  them  from  west  to  east.    Besides,  the  following  sensible 
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ol]!«erv»tioilS;«f  Mr  Laird  appear  to  as  to  be  alone  s^ufflcient  t6 
decide  tbe  question*  ^  •       •  ^ 


»    ^: 


*  The  water  of  the  Sliary  is  colder  than  that  of  the  Niger, 
'  *  The  rise  of  the  river  commences  sooner,  and  more  suddenly^  thaiji 

the  Niger. 

*  There  is  little  trade  upon  the  Shary,  in  comparison  with  the  Niger, 
which,  if  it  communicated  with  the  sea  of  Soudan,  would  naturally 
be  immense. 

*  From  tlie  first  two  reasons,  I  should  think  that  its  rise  is  in  a  rhoun-' 
taiuous  country,  and  that  tliat  country  lies  very  near  tfie  eqmsf^n  Pitd*- 
hably  the  s;ame  range  of  hills  that  gives  birth  to  the  Cameroous,  Malimba, 
and  othei:  large  rivers,  throws  off,  on  its  opposite  declivity,  tlje  sour-ces 
of  the  Shary.'— (P.  233.) 

Tte  Alburkah,  once  again  on  the  river  Quorra,  tnrned  bet 
prow  northwards,  and  proceeded  to  ascend  the  maje&tic  stream. 
Theye  was  now  no  difficulty  in  the. navigation,  except  what 
arose  from  deficiency  of  fuel ;  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  this  w^s 
easily  levied  on  the  curiosity  of  the  natives.  They  came  in  crowds 
to  see  the  vessels,  but  none  were  allowed  to  come  on  board  who 
did  not  bring  a  certain  quantity  of  wood ;  and  their  contributions 
were  generally  equal  to  the  consumption.  At  Kacundah,  on  the 
weatern  bank  of  the  river,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Sluiry,  industry  and  cultivation  seemed  to  flourish,  though  tern- 
poi-arily  depressed  by  incursions  of  the  Feilatahs.  Highei'  up, 
the  population  of  the  river's  banks  continually  increased.  On 
the  2d  September,  there  were  at  one  time  upwards  of  thirty 
canoes  paddling  round  the  Alburkah,  many  of  them  above  fifty 
feet  long.  Eleven  large  and  populous  towns  were  seen  at  \\<i 
great  distance  from  each  other.  Egga,  about  thirty  miles  farther 
up,  contains,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr  Oldfield,   *  an  immense  * 

*  population.'  The  scenery  in  this  part  of  the  voyage  was  ex- 
tremely fine,  the  river  frequently  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  winding 
gracefully  through  a  diversified  and  luxuriant  country. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  town  of  Rabbah,  about  150  nJiIts 
N.  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shary,  where  our  voyagers  arrived 
on  tJie  16th  of  September.  Here  they  were  within  the  dominion 
of  the  Feilatahs.  Crowds  of  Fellatah  horsemen  awaited  their 
arrival*     *  The  \talls  of  Rabbah,*  exclaims  Mr  Oldfield,  *for  tlr^ 

*  first  time  re-echoed  with  the  sound  of  British  cannon,  and  Iret* 

*  people  witnessed  a  novel  sight  in  the. arrival  of  a  British  steam- 
'  vessel  constructed  of  iron.'  The  next  morning  Mr  Lander  and 
his  companions  landed,  and  mounting  the  horses  which  the  kthg 
had  considerately  sent  for  them,  set  oflF  to  court.  ^     " 

.  ■«  Ai^we  liiBsed  on/  say»  Mr  Oldfield,  *  we  found  the  sfrtee^  narrow  ' 
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and  exeeMiirely  filthy ;  duogfaills  were  seen  in  Uie  roost  public  thonmglj- 
fares.  We  passed  through  the  wood-market,  and  another  in  which  gm^s 
was  sold  ;  also  the  shambles,  the  slave-market,  and  the  cloth  market,  all 
distinct  from  each  other.  To  our  left  was  the  market  for  bullocks,  where 
about  one  hundred  fine  beasts  were  exposed  for  sale.  In  various  ^heds 
were  saddles,  beads,  sandals,  robes  ;  and  other  articles  were  offered  to  the 
view  of  purchasers.  Indigo  was  likewise  exhibited  for  sale,  and  baskets 
of  senna/ — (Vol.  ii.  p,  56.) 

Mr  Oldfield  assures  us,  in  his  usual  vague  manner,  that  tbe 
population  of  Rabbah  must  be  immense,  and  also  that  the  town 
is  of  immense  extent.  Opposite  to  the  town,  which  stands  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  island  of  Zagoshie,  the  chief  seat 
of  manufacturing  industry  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

Our  voyagers  were  kindly  received  by  Ossiman  (as  our  au- 
thor writes  the  name  Othman),  tlie  King  or  Sultan  (or  p^- 
liaps  rather  the  governor)  of  Rabbali;  a  shrewd  and  apparently 
well-informed  man,  of  dignified  and  easy  manners.  Some  of 
his  wives  came  and  peeped  at  the  strangers  during  the  audience, 
and  when  perceived,  scampered  away  laughing.  The  presence 
of  some  well-bearded  Arab  sages  counterbalanced  the  frolic, 
and  maintained  the  gravity  of  the  meeting.  The  great  popula- 
tion of  Rabbah,  the  commercial  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  number  of  Arab  merchants  collected  there  from  different 
parts  of  the  interior,  and  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  chief 
men,  all  seemed  to  Mr  Lander  to  hold  out  a  promise  of  active 
traffic.  But  he  required  a  promptitude  in  dealing  unknown  in 
Negroland,  particularly  when  novelties  are  offered  for  sale,  tbe 
value  of  which  the  African  dealer  has  not  proved  by  experience, 
and  which  he  at  the  same  time  mistrusts  and  covets.  The  King 
of  Rabbah  was  quick  in  taking  goods,  and  slow  in  paying  for 
them.  He  contracted  a  debt  of  180,000  cowries  (about  nine 
pounds  sterling),  which  he  was  willing  to  increase  still  further. 
A  fortnight  is  a  short  space  of  time  to  a  dilatory  African,  but.was 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  Mr  lender.  Tired  of  such 
unprofitable  dealing,  he  determined  on  his  departure.  It  had  be^n 
his  intention  to  ascend  the  river  to  Boussa,  where  a  ledge  pf 
rocks  interrupts  its  navigation  upwards,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce that  design  from  a  peculiarly  mortifyirfg  cause :  a  scume 
had  taken  place  on  board,  when  the  blows  of  the  combatants  fell 
on  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  and  injured  it.  Such  a  cWck  to 
enterprise  was  much  to  be  deplored,  but  it  is  remarkable  th^t,  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  m^  iu 
the  cylinder. 

On  the  2d  October  the  party  commenotd  descending  tb^  m^* 
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Before  they  had  proceeded  far  they  overtook  a  eanoe  beltmglng, 
as  they  were  informed,  to  Fellatah  tax-gatherers.  '  Mr  Lander 
'  thought  that  seizins^  the  king's  cowries  collected  for  taxes  would 
'  be  redeeming  in  part  the  debt  due  to  him.'  The  men  were  there- 
Tore  seized,  and  26.000  cowries  were  taken  from  the  canoe;  but 
this  was  not  enough,  so  two  other  canoes  were  seized,  though  not 
containing  the  king's  cowries.  Again,  as  a  balance  still  remained 
due,  a  method  was  devised  of  extorting  the  payment  of  it,  which 
is  described  as  follows : — 

■  Shortly  after  wc  had  anchored  off  Ei^ga,  Moosa,  a  youiig  man,  said 
lu  be  one  u!  the  lung's  sons,  caiiie  on  board.  We  ordered  liini  to  be  seized 
and  secured  in  irons.  Mr  Lander  explatiied  to  him  the  cause  of  this  treat- 
m{-nt,  and  toM  him  if  he  wouh\  p>iy  the  amount  cf  cowries  du<r  to  us  he 
tthoulf]  he  liberated.  He  repeatedly  rallpil  out,  "  Anabi  Moosn,  Anebi 
Mooxa  ;"  which  we  conlil  not  comprehenH,  nnless  it  meant  that  he  was 
the  son  of  an  old  man  of  that  name  at  Rahhah.' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  I09-) 

If  such  were  the   meaning  of  the  exclamation   (which  was 
obviously  dnd  ben  Masa,  I  am  the  son  of  Mfisa),  then  it  is  plain 
that  the  pretence  on  which  he  was  detained  was  groundless, 
and  that  he  ought  to  have  been  liberated  at  once.     He  was 
kept  in  irons  nevertheless,  '  treated  witli  every  possible  kind- 
'  ncss,'  till  his  friend  the  chief  of  Kgga  ransomed  him  by  pay- 
ing the  King  of  Rabbah's  debts.     Thu  transaction  admits  of  no 
apology;  itcannot  be  justified  on  any  principles  of  prudence,  much 
less  on  those  of  morality.     To  traffic  with  the  powerful,  atid, 
abandoning  the  personal  prosecution  of  claims  on  them,  to  levy 
their  debts  on  the  weak,  is  no  less  timid  than  tyr 
in  a  word,  a  proceeding  disgraceful  to  the  Br! 
which  will,  WL'  trust,  meet  with  general  reproba 
this  the  only  instance  in  winch  Mr  Lander  or 
assumed  an  undue  license.     Hearing,  on  one  o 
approached  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Shary,  t 
debtors  dtvelt  tjiere,  they  threatened  to  set  fire  t( 
was  not  delivered  up  to  them.     Nay,  Mr  Oldfiel 
the  same  menace  to  a  chief  who  refused  to  sell  hi 
is  manifest,  from  every  page  of  Mr  Oldfield's  jonr 
Stantly  eyed  the  black  men  as  unworthy  of  trust, 
also  in  turn  some  reason  to  look  with  mistrust  on 
th^ir  ill-used  superiority,  and  is  not  violent  and  a 
like  that  above  narrated,  calculated  more  or  less 
worst  apprehensions  ? 

Near  Attah  or  Iddab,  an  island,  named  English  island,  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr  Lander ;  and  Mr  Brown  was  placed  on  it  to  remain 
Srilh  some  merdiandhe,  and  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  natives. 
On  the  1st  of  November  the  Alburkah  reached  the  sea  in  a  very 


distressed  plight,  4ind  meeting  the  Quotra  soon  after,  Mra3  taWre4 
into  Fernatiflb  Po. 

The  coinmander  of  the  expedition,  Mr  Lander,  tho4^  not 
always  judicious,  was  certainly  indefatigable.  He  allowed  little 
time  for  rest  at  Fernando  Po ;  and  on  the  15th  of  November,,  t^e 
Alburkah  was  again  under  weigh  to  ascend  the  river  Quoria, 
under  the  command  of  Mr  Oldfield,  while  Mr  Lauder  himselif 
proceeded  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  colleet  a  stock  of  cowrie^. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dismal  and  disheartening  than  Mr  Old- 
fieM's  narrative  of  his  return  up  the  river*  He  was  no  seaman, 
and  the  season  was  unfavourable ;  the  waters  having  by  this  ti^ic 
fallen  considerably.  What  besides  disasters  could.be  expected 
from  so  ill-arranged  a  commencement  ?  He  was  nearly  wrecked 
on  the  bar ;  nearly  starved  in  the  river ;  the  engines  would  not 
work,  the  vessel  being  apparently  without  the  least  provision  of 
grease  or  oil.  He  was  obliged  to  ascend  the  river  from  Eboe  to 
Iddah  in  a  canoe  to  procure  assistance,  and  induce  the  natives  to 
tow  the  vessel  up.  'the  anxiety  and  weariness  of  a  two  months' 
voyage  up  to  that  place  was  too  much  for  the  constitutions  of  the 
Europeans  who  accompanied  him,  and  they  all  died*  It  is.iMt 
very  surprising  that  the  kindness  of  the  natives,  though  it  al^- 
vaatcd  the  sufferings,  could  not  completely  soothe,  nor  fill  with  con- 
fidence, the  spirit  of  one  harassed  by  such  a  series  of  vexations. 
Mr  Lander  was  to  have  joined  him  with  a  stock  of  cowries;  but 
on  his  way  up  the  river,  that  celebrated,  traveller  was  attacked 
by  the  natives,  and  received  a  shot  of  which  he  died  not  long 
after  at  Fernando  Po.  This  melancholy  event  hastened  the 
movements  of  Mr  Oldfield,  who  finally  bade  farewell  to  the  river 
Quorra  in  July,  1834. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  reader  of  the  narratives 
of  Messrs  Laird  and  Oldfield,  is  their  palpable  suppres3ion  of 
matters  which  must  have  affected  most  sensibly  the  success  of 
the  expedition  ; — we  allude,  in  particular,  to  the  want  of  harmopy 
between  those  who  conducted  it.  The  journal  of  Mr  Laird  shows 
evidently  that  between  him  and  Mr  Lander  there  was  no,  mul^i^l 
confidence.  When  obliged  to  await  patiently  near  the  moa^of 
the  Sbary  the  increase  of  the  river,  the  two  leaders  lay  at  anchor 
six  miles  asunder.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  inactivity^of 
.  Lander  at  that  period,  when  with  health  unimpaired,  in  a  friendly 
oountry,  where  horses  were  easily  procured,  he  allow^  ^r 
months  to  pass  without  any  attempt  at  enterprise,  or  iJ|i<H^)^ts 
of  an  excursion*  Or  must  we  suppose  that  hisicoUeagOi^in  die 
>  Quorra  remained  ignorant  of  his  movemeats  ?«^or  that,  k^jin^g 
tbem^  he  re£u(Sfid  them  a. place  in  his  narrative 2    J^r.X^^} 
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Tffiii^iraMy  redaced  by  gicknes^,  had  the  boldness  to  make  his  way 
to  Fiindah,  and  on  his  return  at  the  end  of  twt)  months,  fotmd 
thfat  Mr  Lander,  who  had  promised  to  follow  him,  had  taken  the 
oppbsite  direction,  and  gone  to  the  coast.  He  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage  homeward,  unconscious  to  what  cxten*  he 
was  at  cross- purposes  with  Mr  Lander,  who  soon  after  cam^  fn 
sight,  returning  to  ascend  the  river  in  one  of  the  vessels ;  and  for 
tvh^t  purpose  r  Was  it  to  execute  the  plans  of  the  company, 
and  tb  carry  British  merchandise  up  the  river  as  far  as  Boussa? 
No :  he  entered  the  river  Shary  or  Tchadda  '  with  the  intention 
*  of  ascending  it,  if  possible  to  lake  Tchad,'  and  of  thus  making 
a  notable  discovery.  But  foiled  in  that  scheme,  he  ascended  to 
Kabbah  ;  and  why  not  to  Boussa  ?  Because  a  flaw  was  disco- 
vered fn  the  cylinder ;  which  flaw  closed  up,  never  to  be  again 
detected,  as  soon  as  the  vessel's  head  was  turned  coastwardsT 

The  mortality  attending  the  expedition  was  dreadful ;  on  board 
the  Quorra,  twenty-four  out  of  twenty-nine  fell  victims  to  the 
cHmate;  on  board  the  Aiburkah,  fifteen  out  of  nineteen.  But 
such  mortality  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  inevitable  conse- 
quehce  of  exploring  the  rivers  of  Central  Africa.  Prudence  and 
t^ise  temperance  will,  no  doubt,  go  far  to  obviate  in  this,  as  in 
the  other  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth,  the  causes  ef  fatal  dis- 
ease. Many  difficulties  and  delays  will  be  avoided  by  proper 
choice  of  season  ;  and  the  alarm  of  climate  being  gone  by,  exas- 
perations of  temper,  and  undue  excitement,  will  be  less  likely  to 

'  corrode  the  sustaining  power  of  life.  The  possibility  of  naviga- 
ting the  river  Quorra  without  inordinate  loss  of  life,  or  time^  has 
been  eompletel3r^  proved  by  Mr  Becroft,  a  mercantile  gentleman 
at  Fernando  Po,  who,  in  September,  1835,  commenced  the 
asceiit  of  the  river  in  the  Quorra  steam*vessel.  He  reached  Eboe 
in  tlrfrty-seven  hours.  He  carried  on  an  active  and  profitable 
tratfe  at  the  markets  above  Iddah,  and  returned  to  Fernando  Po 

*dfter  «n  absence  of  three  months,  having  lost  only  one  man  during 
tbat  tirne.  His  intercourse  with  the  natives  was  of  the  most  satis- 
factory kind,  and  seemed  to  promise  a  continual  increase  of 

'  A'noth^r  proof  of  the  slight  degree  of  confidential  intercoui^Se 
■'*w!nch  existed  between  the  various  parties  engaged  in  the  expe- 
*  ytflon,  may  be  collected  from  the  striking  discrepancies  occurrihg 
'  betw^efn  Mr  Laird's  text  and  the  chart  of  the  Quorra  by  Gom- 
'  Aterfder  Alkii,  R.N.,  published  by  the  Admiralty.  Thus,  *r 
exdhip?^' Mr  Luird  tells  us,  that  fifteen  liiiles  above /Eboe  ithe 
-'Quorra 'tht6w8  off  its  branches  to  Benin  find  Bonny*  *  We 
'^^'erissid,'  heSBiys,  *  the  Betoiw  bram^h,  ^a«ki  fcund  it  about  800 
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*  yards  wide/  Now,  Mr  Laird  evidently  mistook  for  a  great 
branch  flowing  to  Bonny,  a  channel  of  the  rirercut-off  by  an 
island.  Why  did  he  not  inspect  the  Admiralty  chart,  and  expun^o^e 
so  glaring  an  error  from  his  text?  Again,  Mr  Oldiield  speaks 
of  a  town  near  Rabbah,  named  Tcharige,  of  which  he  briefly 
remarks,  ^  this  is  the  largest  town  we  have  met  with  since  leav- 
^  ing  Old  England ;  it  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
^  river  side/  But  his  fellow  voyager,  Commander  Allen,  places 
this  remarkable  town  (Sharagih,  as  be  writes  it)  si^i  miles  at  kast 
from  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Finally,  we  cannot  but  complain  of  the  scanty  amount  of  solid 
or  exact  information  brought  home  from  a  region  towards  which 
curiosity  has  been  so  long  directed — respecting  which  the  Arabs 
have  furnished  us  so  many  obscure  accounts — and  where  our 
voyagers  seem  to  have  enjoyed  such  ample  opportunities  of  col- 
lecting intelligence  and  clearing  up  all  difficulties.  These 
volumes  shed  but  an  indiffierent  light  on  the  banks  of  the 
Quorra,  and  hardly  throw  a  single  dim  ray  on  the  country  al  a 
distance  from  them.  Let  no  one  examine  them  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  whereabouts  is  Wassanah,  or  the  celebrated  Wan*t 
^ara.  In  Rabbah,  Mr  Oldfield  met  with  Arab  merchants  from 
Tripoli,  Bornu  and  Timbuctu  ;  and  the  sum  total  of  the  ixtfai)* 
mation  he  derived  from  them  was,  that  Timbuctu  is  diiitant 
from  Rabbah  ten  or ^/een  days' journey.  We  need  not  troablo 
our  readers  with  comments  on  the  incorrectness  of  so  vague  a 
statement. 

The  intention,  however,  of  the  preceding  comments  is  not  by 
any  means  to  show  how  much  easier  it  is  to  make  a  remarkabk 
voyage  than  to  write  a  good  account  of  it:  we  aim  rather  at  the 
explanation  of  the  misfortunes  which  beset  the  expedition.  There 
is  no  preservative  so  certain  against  the  fevers  of  tlie  tropics  as 
serenity  of  mind.  There  is  no  mode  of  dealing  so  effectual  iwith 
uncivilized  nations  as  gentleness,  united  with  strict  undeviating 
justice.  We  have  no  great  confidence  in  Mr  Laird  s  prescrqh 
tion  in  case  of  fever,  *  to  smoke  without  ceasing,  and  to  take  pleniy 

*  of  opium  ;'  neither  do  we  approve  of  occasional  doses  of  brandy^ 
But  doubtful  as  we  are  with  respect  to  specific  remedies^  W6iare< 
confident,  that  had  harmony  existed  between  the  leadens  of  thfif 
expedition — had  they  avoided  manifesting  suspicion  or  Insuhi 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  natives— their  animal  spirits  would 
not  have  succumbed  so  easily  to  the  perturbation  and  desposdt. 
ency  which  wing  the  shafts  of  disease  in  hot  climates.  ;^ 

We  do  not  by  any  means  deny  that  the  last  expedition  of  hm^ 
der,  up  the  river  Quorra,  had  the  signal  merit  of  disclosing  a  vnisr 
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and  populous  region-  to  the  enterprise  of  British  merohants^  and 
of  opening)  though  at  melancholy  cost,  a  path  which  others  will 
soon  learn  to  tread  with  ease  and  profit.  Mr  Laird  bears  testi- 
mony^  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  to  the  civility,  gentleness^  and 
honesty  of  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Quorra;  and  subsequent 
experience  has  fully  confirmed  the  good  opinion  which  he  formed 
of  tliem.     His  words  are, 

*  I  can  safely  assert  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  European 
traders  will  be  received  uith  open  arms  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior ;  that  no  hostility,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  kindness  and 
respect  will  be  shown  to  them ;  that  their  property  and  life  will  be  as 
safe  (excepting  from  the  effects  of  climate)  upon  the  Nigir  as  upon  the 
Thames  ;  and  that  nothing  prevents  the  Eboes  and  other  nations  in  the 
interior  trading  direct  with  the  Europeans  upon  the  coast,  hut  the  ter- 
ror that  a  white  man's  name  carries  with  it — a  terror  which  is  artfully 
kept  up  by  the  chiefs  upon  the  coast,  and  the  disorganized  state  of  the 
country  produced  by  the  slave-trade.* — (Vol.  ii.  p.  407.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  too  highly  the  benefit  accruing  to  the 
human  race  from  the  means  thus  discovered  of  bringing  nations 
sa  long  sequestered  into  immediate  and  active  communication 
with  European  civilisation.  The  whole  human  family  must 
benefit  by  the  improvement  of  so  considerable  a  branch  of  it;  but 
those  who  benefit  most  by  all  such  improvements  and  discoveries, 
are  the  industrious  and  manufacturing  nations,  to  whom  markets 
are  better  than  gold  mines^  and  consumers  are  the  most  faithful 
allies. 

Since  commerce  and  science  are  equally  interested  in  the  exten* 
si#n  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  habitable  globe,  it  may  appear  to 
many  surprising,  that  the  systematic  prosecution  of  geographical 
discoveries  should  not  be  reckoned  among  the  duties  of  an  en- 
lightened government.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
dealing  practically  M'ith  so  vague  an  object.  Plans  of  discovery 
founded  on  enlarged  views,  and  aiming  at  ulterior  benefits,  are 
not  always  brilliant  enough  to  attract  attention.  Those,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  which  have  for  their  object  the  unravelling  of  geo- 
graphical-mysteries, long  and  loudly  debated,  are  welcome  to  the 
public  for  the  sake  of  their  excitement ;  and  if  they  involve  great 
preparation  and  expense,  they  awaken  on  that  account  a  livelier 
interest.  Enormous  sums,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  expended 
by  the  British  Government  in  endeavouring  to  solve  geogra- 
phical problems  which  puzzled  our  ancestors — not  because  the 
solution  of  them  promised  any  useful  results — but  because  the 
wHliAgness  of  Government  to  promote  discovery  in  general  was 
aeted  upon  by  influential  individuals,  whose  views  were  limiti^d 
to  some  favourite  schemes.     Thus,  we  have  surveyed  a  portion 
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of  the  northern  coaster  of  America  at  a  cost  exteedibf  pertnpi 
a  hundredfold  what  the  Russians  hare  paid  for  the  murrey  of 
the  frozen  shores  of  Siberia.  Had  a  tithe  of  the  sums  expended 
on  the  northwest  passage  been  devoted  to  the  gradual  explora- 
tion  of  inhabited  countries,  where  the  paths  are  open,  the  restills 
would  by  this  time  hare  swelled  into  great  importance.  In  likt 
manner,  large  sums  were  wasted  on  African  discovery,  in  subordin 
Ration  to  views  rather  speculative  than  practical ;  till  at  last,  in 
searching  for  the  Nigir,  the  discovery  was  arrived  at  circnH^ 
oasly,-^we  might  almost  say  reluctantly,  tha(^  the  QuorraAowi 
into  the  bight  of  Benin. 

Bat  if  African  discoveries  are  to  be  prosecuted,  it  may  bt 
asked  where  are  we  to  commence,  or  whither  are  we  to  direct  out 
steps  ?  We  reply,  that  wherever  there  is  commerce  there  ii  sure 
to  be  a  beaten  road,  more  or  less  secure ;  and  the  object  shcwld  b« 
to  explore  these  roads  patiently  and  unobtrusively,  as  far  as  oatQ 
for  safety  will  permit,  in  the  confidence  that  use  and  intercoiiyse 
will  daily  enlarge  the  bounds  of  safe  traffic.  If  Timbuotu  he 
still  an  object  of  curiosity,  it  may  be  approadied  securely  by  tka 
Quorra,  where  British  merchants  will  soon  become  familiar  aMJ 
welcome  visiters;  or  it  might  be  reached  from  Cape  CWnt 
Castle  through  Ashantee,  on  the  friendship  of  ihe  king  of  whioh 
country  we  may  at  the  present  time  securely  rely. 

There  are  some  points  on  the  western  side  of  Africa^  vviierei 
short  exploration  might  be  productive  of  valuable  results-MO^  for 
example,  Nourse's  river,  in  lat.  l?**  40'  S.  That  river,  though  ba9« 
red,  may  be  easily  entered  by  small  vessels ;  and  from  the  natweof 
the  comitry  through  which  it  flows,  it  is  likely  that  the  siraiiii 
will  not  be  found  to  diminish  for  a  long  way  up.  It  is  probably 
the  Cunene  (or  Great  river)  of  the  Portuguese  maps,  which  is 
represented  as  flowing  towards  the  south  from  the' hills  ioilhi 
interior  of  Benguela.  The  native  tribes,  near  its  soureey  are 
said  to  be  numerous  and  industrious.  Those  who  oecilpytbe 
western  face  of  the  mountains,  between  Benguela  and  Ctpt 
Negro,  appear  to  have  escaped,  in  some  degree,  the  disoigawiit* 
tion  arising  from  the  slave-trade.  They  cultivate  the  soil  with 
great  ctire,  forming  terraces,  which  are  irrigated  with  watep> 
coarses.  They  have  had  hitherto  scarcely  any  intercoono  with 
Europeans. 

An  intelligent  observer,  landing  at  Walvisch  bay,  might  possi- 
bly collect  there  some  useful  information  at  little  cost ;  but  a  spot 
so  sterile  has  certainly  no  peculiar  claims  to  attention.  All  expe- 
ditions to  explore  the  interior,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
liable  to  a  formidable  objection — namely^  tlmt  1000  or  if  90  ipiiefl 
of  desert,  or  inonotonous  plains,  are  to  be  crossed  before  the  tm* 
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Vflkr-teidief  v/h$it  can  be  called  new^^aitd:  his  spirits  are 
lviearied>  aihI  his  purse  drained  before  bis  discoveries  have  well 
began* 

•  Th«  eastonr  eeast  of  Africa  offers  a  fairer  and  mere  intereil* 
kijlf  fieM.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  seventeen  A  c^tiiryv 
Isaac  Yossifis  had  already  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  the  easiest 
access  to  the  interior  of  the  African  continent  is  from  the  eastern 
eeast ;  and  h^  tells  us  that  the  Portuguese  were  very  busy  expl#» 
ring:  in  that  qaarter.  We  are  not  acquainted,  however,  with  my* 
atteibipt  made  by  them,  previous  to  the  last  century,  to  penetrate 
the  country  northward  of  the  Zembesi,  except  in  the  instance  of 
Fonseoa,  who  ascended  the  river  Ozy  eleven  (or  according  to  De 
Barpos^  only  five)  days'  journey.  The  ex-Sultan  of  Patta,  who 
dwelU'  on  an  island  about  fifteen  miles  up  that  river,  ascended  the 
stream  a;  few  years  back,  to  adbtance  of  two  months' jonrney,  and 
was  d«shpoiis  to  unite  with  a^  British  officer  in  an  attempt  to  cross 
the  African  continent.  The  caravan  route  from  the  interior  of  the 
Sonumly  country  to  the  shores  of  Borbora,  in  the  gulf  of  Aden, 
hus  been  trodekn  from  the  commencement  of  history.  The  jea- 
losy of  the  natives,  which  for  ages  excluded  Europeans  from 
their  -ports,  has  been  latterly  diminished  by  the  presence  of  the 
canisei'S*  of  the  £ast  India  Company  on  the  Somanly  coasts.  This 
intercourse  began  in  hostility,  and  has  terminated  in  friendly  ha- 
bits. In  1838,'  when  a  caravan  of  6000  persons  descended  to  the 
anniml  fair  near  the  seashore,  one  of  the  Somanly  chiefs  offered 
to-  take  a  volunteer  of  the  Palinurus  into  the  interior.  In  like 
meamevj  the  people  of  Breva  and  the  adjacent  coasts  have  recently 
rsfawMl  in  their  hostility  to  strangers ;  and  have  even  invited  the 
flupeiicargoes  of  English  merchant  vessels  to  visit  their  country. 
'  It  is  «  fact  not  much  known,  that  extensive  territories  on  the 
eaattwi  coast  of  Africa  were  offered  for  sale  to  Queen  EHaabeth 
by  so»e  Portugtiese  merchants,  who  warranted  them  to  abound 
wgoldf  and  to  belong  to  nobody  but  the  natives/  The  Portu- 
guese ambassador  interfered  with  a  remonstrance,  or  rather  a 
soppliefitioii,  €md  the  Queen  magnanimously  declined  the  ci^ti- 
viatkig.  «ffer*  At  present,  British  merchants  are  actively  engaged 
and  well  reeeived  along  these  coasts,  and  now  the  spirit  of  Elisa- 
iMtb  w^tdd  proudly  smile  on  their  enterprise,  and  gladly  aid  them 
in  establishing  an  intercourse  with  newly-discovered  nations. 
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fl^B  brandi  of  Criminal  Justice  to  wUoh  it  is  our  present  de-, 
^  ttgn  to  advert,  is  that  conmonly  known  under  the  niuneof 
Poliee,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  methodised  system  for  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime.  The  infloenee  of  police  cs- 
tabUsbments  upon  the  morals  of  society,  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  extensive,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  exceeds  that  which 
ean  evw  be  exercised  immediately  by  judicial  institutions ;  beeaioe 
it  is  the  office  of  police,  rightly  understood,  not  only*  to  arrest 
crime  in  its  growth,  but  to  prevent  offences  from  taking  root  in 
the  social  sou.  Infinitely  more  impotrtant  is  it  to  the  well-beii^ 
of  a  state,  to  check  the  opening  path  of  the  novice  in  wickedness 
— to  block  up  the  entrance  of  that  wide  way  which  leads  to  de- 
struetion-^^han  to  cut  short  the  career  of  the  hardened  critMndiiy 
making  htm  a  terrible  example  of  the  vengeance  of  the  laww  It 
has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  permanent  duninution  of 
crime  is  attainable  only  by  the  removal  of  its  prioutf y  caases^ 
ignOMice  and  poverty  ;  and  by  the  diffusion  of  moral  and  rft^- 
gious  instruction,  in  oonnexion  with  a  weiUn^kted  system  of 
police^  and  of  secondary  punishments :  and,  highly  as  we  Tulie 
the  recent  mitigations  which  have  taken  place  in  our  crimiDtd 
jurisprudence,  we  are  disposed  to  think  improveflnent,  ai  prraraft, 
needed  even  more  ui^ntly  in  preventive^  than  in  exeemtiive  jastiK. 
We  dierefere  ckdm  for  the  subject  before  us,  if  not  for  our  om 
r^Mnaiks,  the  earnest  attention  of  criminal  law  reioraevs. 

h\  adcSlioB  to  its  office  in  apprehending  ofieaden,  UM'poiice 
of  «iviUaed  soeiety,  and  espmally  of  lai^  town%  is  csanid 
unavoidably  with  the  execution  of  many  duties,  not  striedyitk- 
lon^ing  to  preventive  justice,  but  contributing  materially* t<« the 
heaUh,  security,  and  convenience  of  the  public.  In  Fran(ie, 
Prussia,  and  omer  continental  states,  as  is  well  known,  the-intcr- 
foren^  of  the  police  in  the  ordinary  aotiont  «f  life,  iAitemeit  to 
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such  an  extent,  that  no  eitizen  can  consider  himself  a9  living  otheiv 
wise  than  under  its  immediate  surveillance.  But  we  are  not  about 
to  recommend  the  indiscriminate  imitation  of  foreign  systems, 
^cmnprising^  as  they  do,  many  i^ulations  inappropriate  to  our 
iastitutkms,  and  which  would  needlessly  restrain  individual  li- 
berty in  this  island,  where  there  are,  happily,  no  political  reasons 
or  pretences  for  their  adoption.  We  are  well  aware  that  il  is  no 
Msy  matter  to  draw  the  Kne  to  which  the  interferenee  of  a  pre- 
ventive police  may  properly  be  carried.  Whatever  can  be  eonsi^ 
dered  in  any  shape  an  encroachment  upon  individual  liberty, 
isequires  much  caution  and  delicacy  in  its  enforcement;  md  it 
will  not  do  to  apply  hastily  to  this  country  regulations  whiohmay 
work  well  in  France,  but  to  which  the  French  have  been  accus- 
tomed, perhaps  for  centuries.  The  French  police  often  in|er- 
ferea  very  minutely,  and  at  the  same  time  very  uselessly;  and  t)ur 
belief  is  that  its  exoellenoe  has  been  greatly  exaggerated*  But 
it  is  plain  that,  at  least  in  crdwded  cities,  a  power  ought  to  ex\%t 
for  the  suppression  of  tumult,  noise,  and  disorder— the  regulation 
of  locomotion  and  traffic«-»the  correction  of  indecency—- and  the 
prev^don  of  a  numerous  class  of  annoyances  and  impositions, 
which  can  only  be  restrained  by  being  taken  cognizance  of  at  the 
instant«  To  these  may  be  added  a  number  of  petty  disputest  tbe 
immediate  settlement  of  which  tends  materially  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace.  Over  such  subjects  as  these,  it  is.  ob- 
viously for  the  general  advantage  that  the^  police  should  have  a 
summary  control ;  aad  any  apprehension  of  danger  to  tbe  liberty 
of  the  subject,  ean  only  be  founded  on  its  abuse,  and  not  upon 
its  proper  exercise. . 

The  organization  of  the  present  metropolitan  police  force  was 

effected  under  the  direction  of  Sir  RoWt  Peel,  who  held  the 

Seals  of  the  Home  Department  in  1829,  when  the  act  of  the 

lOth  Geo.  IV.  cap.  44,  was  put  into  execution.     That  9et  wits 

founded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  t^e 

C#mmoB6  in  1828,  which,  indeed,  embodied  the  suggesti^ois  of 

flfiFvei^l  farmer  Committees ;  particularlythoseof  1816, 1817,18^8, 

and  I&22«     The  miserable  ineffid^cy  of  the  local  functionaries 

of  the  parishes— the  absence  of  every  thing  like  union,  or  regular 

'eootrol  over  them — and   the  mrogressive  increase  of  crime  ia 

LiPttdon,  had  for  some  years  past  aroused  the  attention  both  o£ 

ihe  Legislature  and  the  public;  but  no  remedy  whatever. li^as 

iflpplied  undl  the  act  of  the  10th  Geo.  IV.  came  into  oper^tiop^ 

.  Thepeacb  of  the  city  was  preserved  on  every  occasion  of  re^Lt^r 

-wprebraubed  tumult^  by  tiie  display  of  a  asilitary  force ; .Mid  itbe 

■jeivil'^ower  wa6  csjpelyseea  ia  aetioi^  unless  *v^  '4ases  ofiiSi^e 

very  flagrant  violation  of  the  public  traaquiUityi  <Mr  some  deep 
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injury  to  indltiduals.  The  state  of  th^  metropoHs  lhay*1)e  ift 
some  degree  imagined  by  those  who  are  not  old  enotigft  torcf^ 
member  it,  from  the  declaration  of  Mf  Fielding,  a  police  mti^i- 
trate,  before  the  Committee  of  1817:  that,  considering  th^ 
daring  character,  and  the  number  of  profligate  and  experienced 
depredators,  the  general  tranquillity  was  *  miraculous/  Thieves 
were  organized  iri  known  classes — day  thieves,  and  night  thieves; 
and  hustlers  of  passengers — ^who  are  desdribed  as  a  *  desperate 

*  gang.'  *  Flash-houses'  were  then  a  necessary  part  of  the  police 
system,  where  known  thieves,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  tte 
magistrates  and  police-officers,  assembled,  until  the  st^te,  or  in- 
dividuals who  had  sustained  losses,  bid  high  enough  fbr  theh* 
detection.  The  accuracy  of  this  description  is  recognised  by  tlie 
Commons  Select  Committee  of  1834.  It  further  appears  by  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  1817,  that,  at  one  end 
of  the  metropolis,  bull-baiting  was  a  diversion  allowed  ;  and  that 
the  police  magistrate  above  quoted  confessed  he  had  not  *  sufS- 

*  cient  strength '  to  stop  it ;  and  that  to  interfere  with  *  the 

*  slender  strength'  he  had,   *  would  most  likely  lead  to  greater 

*  disturbance  by  their  being  overpowered.'  In  another  <!is^ 
trict,  duck-hunting,  and  dog-fighting,  were  constant  Suaday 
Sports,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  police.  The  vestry-dw^i 
resident  in  St  Matthew's,  BethnaU  Green,  in  answet  to  tfe^ 
question  *  Have  you  seen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church, 

*  or  churchyard,  duck-hunting  and  dog-fighting  ?'  replies,  '  There 

*  is  scarcely  a  Sunday  there  is  not.     I  nave  gone  out  with  tie 

*  greatest  anxiety,  when  my  wife  and  family  were  going  to  chtndi, 

*  to  protect  them.'  The  same  witness  being  asked,  *  Have  yon 
^  ever  witnessed  bullock-hunting,  and  that  riotous  assemblage  of 

*  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church  and  churchyard 
'  which  has  been  detailed  in  evidence  before  this  commiltee?' 
answers,  '  Oh  yes,  many  times;  the  most  disgraceful  thing  in  the 

*  cotmtry.  I  have  offered  to  turn  volunteer  to  prevent  it.  On 
'  Monday  and  Friday  we  have  a  bullock  or  poor  cow  hunted. 

*  The  butchers  round  Hackney  and  Bethnal  Green  have  paid 

*  police-officers  for  having  their  bullocks  brought  home  safe,  and 

*  as  soon  as  that  pay  ceased,  their  attention  ceased.'  Such  a 
state  of  things  shows  the  necessity  which  existed  for  a  thorough 
change  of  that  system  which  subdivided  the  metropolis  into  a 
number  of  petty  jurisdictions,  each  acting  independently  of,  and 
eontinually  frustrating  the  efforts  of  the  other;  whilst  crime  was 
iilcreasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population,  and  tb^piopor- 
tion  of  criminals  to  the  population  in  the  metropolis  far  e!2|ce6ded 
that  in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  CooiparingwitkidUch  a 
system  the  degree  of  Ofd^r  tund  ]^(^;«etkitrwburfa  tei9<idre^^ 
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obtain^. by  the  e^tabli^unent  of  the  centralbed  police  forces  it 
willjiQi  be  disputed  that  great  praetioal  benefits  have  resulted 
fcoxa.-tliat  measure.  These  benefits  were  justly  noticed  by  thp 
Qommons  Committee  of  1834,  who  also,  in  their  report^  replied 
to  certain  popular  objections  which  for  a  time  prevailed,  and 
DjQfered  various  suggestions  for  the  further  improvement  and  con- 
solidation, of  the  new  force.  But  these  suggestions  have  only 
bciea  partially  carried  into  effect,  and  there  was  abundant  room 
for  the  enquiries  of  the  Committee  appointed  last  Session,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr  Hawes.  The  labours  of  that  Committee  were 
suspended  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  late  Session,  but  not 
withoi;it  collecting  some  valuable  evidence,  to  much  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  the  course  of  our  present  observa- 
tions, on  the  subject. 

It  may  scarcely  be  necessary  to  state,  that  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  metropolitan  police  at  present  comprehends  the  several 
iQetropoU tan  parishes  on  both  sides^of  the  river  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  within  the  city  of  London),  and  a  number  of  out- 
lying parishes,  either  specified  in  the  10th  Geo.  IV.,  or  which, 
bting  situated  within  twelve  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  have  been 
^4ded  to  the  police  district  by  the  King  in  Council,  under  the 
provisions  of  that  act.  The  number  of  parishes,  and  extra-pa- 
rochial places  thus  united,  is  altogether  about  ninety ;  and  the 
ed^penses  of  the  police  force  are  defrayed  by  a  rate,  three-fourths 
pf  which  is  paid  by  the  parishes,  and  the  remaining  fourth  by  the 
Xre^swy,*  to  which  is  added  a  small  fund  derived  from  fines,  and 
voli^uitary  payments  by  individuals.  The  sums  thus  levied  and 
^pende4  in  the  last  two  years  appear  to  have  been, — - 

1835.  X836. 

Amount  actually  received,  •        .        L.2 10,428    L.212»308 

J  1  Balance  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year,       43,030  48,229 

'  Amount  actually  paid,        .        ,         .        L.201,964     L.208,099 
Do.     owing  at  the  end  of  the  year,  6,257  8,213 


>  1, 


L.208,221     L.216i312t 

'    1 1 ' ■ ' r   ■  '■:      M    I.I     '   'isa 


.,"^ 


^ .     rr. 


^  The  Treasury  also  makes  up  the  difference  between  this  one-fourtii 
artd  L.60,000,  but  its  advances  are  limited  to  that  sum  by  3d  and  4th 
Will.  IV.,  cap.  89. 

i'  ^  'See  Returns  ord^ed  by  die  House  of  Comnofis  to  be  printed^  re- 
emetitely,  lsvMai^h>  i83$^  wd  27tb  Febiniarjr^  1807,  . 
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Tte  poliet  «8tabltBbtiiettt  thus  mmntiiBad  oonsbti  of  two  eonn 
xfriisiotiers  ftfid  thm  e)«rkft,  a  receiver,  and  an  active  force  of  3486 
laon.  Tiie  following  was  the  last  Parliamentary  Return,  sincti 
whidi  the  number  has  remained  the  same  ^-^ 

' '  17  superintendents,  at  L.200  per  annum,  each. 

70  injectors,  at  L.l,  18s.  6d.  per  week,  each, 
84@  sei^antS)  at  L.l,  38<  6d»  per  week,  each. 
'    8977  oonetables,  at  19t.  per  week,  eaeb.^ 

iTo  which  should  be  added  L.10,000  for  the  expense  of  the  horse 
patrol  (about  seventy  in  number)  recently  transferred  to  the  me- 
tropolitan commissioners;  and  L.51,000  for  the  annuar charge  of 
the  nine  police-offices ;  the  establishment  of  which  consists  of 
twenty-seven  magistrates  and  their  clerks,  a  receiver,  and  sLxty- 
three  constables,  exclusive  of  the  river  police,  composed  of  twenty- 
twjo  surveyors  and  seventy  constables.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
annual  cost  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  (exclu- 
sive of  the  city  jurisdiction,  to  which  we  shall  presently  adveri) 
is  about  L,280,000 ;  and  it  we  suppose  the  population  of  the 
parishes  to  which  it  extends  to  be  l,500,000,t  the  total  charge 
will  be  in  the  ratio  of  about  3s.  8d.  per  head  tO  each  inhabitant. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  parishes,  in  fact,  pay  only  three-fourths 
of  the  metropolitan  rate,  and  no  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
police-offices,  the  real  charge  to  the  inhabitants  is  only  about 
L.  160,OjOO  per  annum,  or  in  the  ratio  of  2s.  Id.  per  head; — a  sum, 
primd  facie,  moderate  enough,  and  which  could  hardly  afford  a 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint,  if  all  the  benefits  were  thereby 
attained  which  a  sound  police  system  is  capable  of  conferring. 
How  far  this  is  the  case  we  shall  presently  see.  We  propose  to 
notice  in  succession  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  principal  defei[;t3 
of  the  existing  system,  suggesting  under  each  head  the  appro- 
priate remedies.  After  the  proofs  which  have  been  given  by  the 
noble  Lord  who  presides  over  the  Home  Department,  of  his  A^itt 
.to  promote  practical  reform  in  other  branches  of  criminal  jurispru* 


*  See  Retnm  for  the  year  1835,  ordered  bj  the  House  of  CommoA6 
to  b(9  prtiHed  Itfb  June,  18S6. 

^  This  »  intended  to  exclude  the  population  of  the  city,  and  to  inclade 

tliiit  of  the  outlying  parishes,  which  are  all  populous ;  coniprisiJig  Hawt^r 

siBid  an  the  north;   Hackney,  Poplar,  Stratford,  Uo^ ^^n^  the. -eas^j 

^elenvriqh,  Deptford,  and«fourteen  parishes  in  Surrey,  on  th9.soutfe;4B4 

^ea^ingtof),  Chelsea,  Fulham,  Hammersmith,  Cbiswick,  Ealing,  Act^^ib 

and  Brentfiori  oil  the  west,  ^he  population  of  the  several  parishes  a^i 
places  »     .  .    ..     ^    -      *•  1'      -    -•  -.^^ 

e^ea^. 
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d^noe,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  recomntiidatfiHMS-  of 
the  Select  Committee,  which  has  resumed  its  Ubours  in  the  new 
Parliament,  will  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  her  Majesty 't 
Government.  In  the  me^-time,  we  must  be^  that  our  obset^ 
vations  may  be  understood  as  being  directed  to  the  system,  rather 
than  to  the  conduct  of  the  individuals  employed ;  and,  par- 
ticularly, as  in  no  sense  depreciating  the  services  of  the  two 
gentlemen  who  preside,  as  commissioners,  over  the  metropolitan 
force,  with  so  much  credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  tli# 
public. 

The  defects  of  the  present  system  of  metropolitan  police  may 
be  classed  under  the  following  heads  : 

1st.  Imperfect  consolidation. 

2d.  Disregard  to  public  convenience,  and  to  economy,  in  several 
respects. 

dd.  Improper  admixture  of  executive  and  judicial  duties  in  the 
office  of  magistrate. 

4th.  Want  of  a  more  extensive  summary  jurisdiction. 

5tb.  Want  of  authorised  informers,  and  of  peculiar  attention  to 
hindrance  of  crime. 

6th«  An  erroneous  system  in  regard  to  bail. 

7  th.  Want  of  a  public  prosecutor. 

8th.  The  Grand  Jury  obstruction. 

1 .  Jmp&rfect  comolidcUion.  It  would  be  superfluous,  at  this 
time  of  day,  to  adduce  arguments  to  show  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  police  of  a  g^ven  district,  depends  mainly  upon  the  force  em- 
ployed within  tnat  district  being  consolidated  under  one  heaj 
-^80  as  to  preserve  uniformity  in  its  regulation  and  discipline — 
to  establish  a  proper  gradation  of  officers,  and  division  of  duties-— 
and  to  change  the  positions  and  occupations  of  the  functionaries, 
as  occasion  may  require.  This  principle,  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  the  army  and  navy,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  police 
service ;  and  has  been  distinctly  recognised  by  the  appointment 
of  the  central  establishment,  under  the  act  10th  GeOree  IV, 
But  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  consolidation  thus  effected,  is  in* 
complete,  whilst  various  independent  establishments  eoniiaue  to 
act  within  die  limits  of  the  metropolitan  distri^.  Each  of  the 
nifie  poliee  offices  has  a  corps  of  constables  of  its  own,  bom  mm 
to  ten  in  number,  for  the  performance  of  such  duties  as  the  bui« 
gf^rates  direct,  ordinarily  within  the  district  over  whieh  they 
preside.  The  River  poliee,  consisting  of  nearly  100  offieers, 
aisp  exercises  a  separate  jurisdiction,  under  the  magistrates  of 
the  Thames  police-office  ;  and  the  City  of  London  has  an  exclu- 
sive system  of  day  poliee  and  idghtly  watch,  \n  \i»  tweo^-slx 
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irard^  uiaier  the  control  of  the  mumcipal  autborities.  la  lime 
tes^pects-  the  principle  of  consolidation  lias  not  neen  carried  <Mit 
lasit  ought*  .; 

It  has  been  objected  diat  the  incorporation  of  .the  -constables 
attached  to  Bow  Street  and  the  other  offices  ifirith  the  metropo- 
litan police^  would  weaken  the  confidence  which,  the  magistrates 
ought  to  hare  in  the  officers  they  employ ;  and  that  the  unity  of 
action  between  magistrate  and  constable  would  probably  be  im- 
paired. This  objection,  however,  assumes  that  the  police  com- 
Tnissioners  would  not  continue  to  place  the  requisite  number  of 
trust-worthy  constables  under  the  magistrates  of  each  offiee, 
which,  of  course^  they  must  do,  so  lopg  as  the  magistrates  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  issuing  of  warrants,  or  the  executtre 
department  of  police.  But  what  is  required  is,  to  remore  tile 
officers  from  the  control  of  the  magistrates  as  regards  their  disci- 
pline, and  tiie  regulation  of  their  general  conduct, — ^in  erei^y  thing, 
in  short,  except  the  specific  duties  in  which  the  magistrates  may 
require  their  services.  What  is  recommended  is,  ^  that  the  eoR- 
^  stables  allotted  to  the  several  police-offices  now  acting  indepen- 
'  dently  of  each  other,  should  be  incorporated  with  as  little  deky 
^  as  possible  with  the  metropolitan  police ;  so  that,  although  on- 
^  der  the  direct  and  immediate  control  of  the  police  magistrates 

*  for  all  the  business  of  their  respective  offices,  and  immediately 

*  responsible  to  them  for  its  due  performance,  they  may,  as  to 

*  pay,  clothing,  and  general  discipline,  be  subject  to  the  regula- 

*  tions  and  ultimate  control  by  which  the  general  body  is  gK)veiii- 

*  ed.'*  Not  the  least  advantage  of  this  arrangement  would  beto 
obviate  the  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  want  of  cordial  co-operation, 
which,  since  the  establishment  of  the  new  police,  have  been  remark- 
ed assub^sting  between  the  constables  of  the  old  and  of  the  new 
regime ;  and  to  remedy  which,  we  presume,  the  Secretary  of  State 
has^  lately  been  accustomed  to  select  the  office  constables  out  of 
the  metropolitan  force ;  but  as,  on  such  appointments,  the  ooji- 
stables  cease  to  belong  to  the  metropolitan  police,  the  objection- 
able principle  of  disunion  then  comes  into  action  as  much  as  it 
they  had  been  chosen  out  of  any  other  body. 

(  The  police  of  the  River  Thames  is  another  constabulary  fince 
which  ought  to  be  united  with  the  central  establishment*  It  has 
jurisdiction  as  far  as  the  river  runs  between  the  counties  of  Mid- 
dlesex and  Surrey,  Kent  and  Essex,  but  is  principally  employed 
hte^e^n  Westminster  and  Greenwich,  whilst  both  banks  of  the 
river  along  the  whole  of  that  line,  with  the  adjoining  neighbour- 


*  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Metropolis  Police.    Session^  18S4t,' 


bood^  lire  m  chaise  of  the  ]3i0tfO]MiUtaa  conmussloQdrSif  ^>4ifi- 
tulty  has  indeed  been  suggested  in  the  way  of  consolidlutian^^diat 
the  duties  of  the  Thames  police  are,  in  many  respects^  of  a  pec^* 
'  liar  description-- relating  to  the  execution  of  the  dock  and  iCT^nue 
aetsy  and  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  as  to  seamen's  wagesyfisd 
<|iitarrels  among  colliers,  ballastmen,  and  others  of  tbaid  thm. 
But  the  executive  part  of  these  duties  is  surely  not  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  metropolitan  poUce ;  and  to  suppose  any  police 
magistrate  in'competent  to  act  in  them  judicially,  would  be  to 
pronounce  him  unfit  to  be  a  magistrate  at  all.  Mr  Balias^tine, 
the  present  senior  magistrate  of  the  Thames  office,  and  who  h&s 
been  employed  there  for  sixteen  years,  being  asked  by  the  co«^ 
mittee  whether  there  was  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
tjie  proposed  consolidation,  replied,   ^  There  is  no  objection  io 

*  it  on  the  score  of  principle,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  practicable/* 
We  shall  hereafter  speak  of  the  expediency  of  separating  the 
judicial  from,  the  executive  functions  of  magistrates ;  but  it .  is 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  metropolitan  police  would 
work  the  executive  department  on  the  river  with  better  effect 
than  the  present  force.  One  witness  indeed  objected  to  the 
ehange,  on  the  ground  that  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  metro- 
politan receiver  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  further  charge  of 
the  Thames  police  (L6000  per  annum) ;  but  this  objection  was 
founded  on  the  presumption,  that  the  Treasury  allowance  would 
cease  to  that  extent ;  whereas  the  proposition,  of  course,  assumes 
that  the  Government  grant  should  continue  to  be  paid,  only  with 
a  different  appropriation. 

The  third  defect  in  consolidation  is  the  most  serious  of  all ; 
namely,  the  exemption  of  the  City  of  London  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  police;  the  police  of  the  city  being  a 
separate  body  under  the  municipal  authorities.  Such  a  distiiK;- 
tion  is  as  absurd  in  principle  as  if  the  city  were  allowed  a  muni- 
cipal post-office,  the  very  essence  of  which  department,  like  that 
of  police,  consists  in  centralization.  The  city  police  jurisdiction, 
as  respects  crime,  has  not  unaptly  been  compared  to  the  clergy 
reserves  in  Canada— not  used  by  those  to  whom  it  is  appropriated, 
and  injurious  to  the  neighbouring  land-owners.     *  So  th$  city 

*  authority  for  the  police  is  a  desert  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
^  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  improved  system,  as  if  the  object 
^  had  really  been  to  prevent  the  complete  success  of  the  improved 
<  system.'!     The  state  of  the  city  police  is^  in  faot,  pretty  «(iufh 
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*  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  Select  Committee  of  1837.     P.  94. 
f  Evidence  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  Es^.  before  Select  Com* 
mittee  of  1887.    P.  125.  ,   ^ 


that  of  the  metropolian  parishes  under  the  old  ^sy stem.  The  dsiy 
conetables  are  a  dtstinct  body  from  the  night  watehmen,  who  act 
exclusively  within  their  own  wards,  and  the  duties  of  both  are 
very  inefficiently  performed.  The  day  police,  it  is  said,  are  im- 
proved ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  city  corps  is,  upon 
the  whole,  one  with  which  the  central  commissioners  would  hardly 
be  disposed  to  ^> march  through  Coventry/  A  wish,  it  seems, 
was  lately  expressed  by  the  citizens  to  have  a  sight  of  their 
policemen,  and  an  order  for  a  muster  in  Guildhall  was  made  by 
the  corporation,  but  we  are  told  that  a  compliance  with  this 
order  was  considered  rather  too  hazardous  an  experiment.  ^  The 
^  wards  resisted  it ;  they  would  not  show  up  their  men  in  Guildhall^ 
*  to  show  what  sort  of  a  regiment  they  loere.*  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  of  last  Session  will 
give  some  nation  of  the  city  system  of  management. 

Mr  W.  L*  Jones,  one  of  the  Common  Council  of  London.* 

<  What  18  the  present  state  of  the  policeof  the  City  ? — I  should  say  it  was 
any  thing  bat  good,  as  respects  the  night-police;  the  dfty-police  is  Very  mach 
improved,  but  the  night-police,  as  respects  its  arrangement,  and  the  par- 
ties employed,  is  not  good,  there  is  such  a  mixture  of  individuals;  and, 
looking  at  the  formation  of  the  city,  there  is  nearly  twice  the  ground 
gone  over  which  would  be  necessary  with  a  well-regulated  police.  Here 
is  a  street  with  two  men  going  up  and  down  it,  that  street  dividing  two 
wards,  and  each  being  patrolled  separately ;  many  of  the  streets  in  the 
city  of  London  are  very  narrow,  one  portion  belonging  to  one  ward,  and 
one  to  another ;  two  men  are  actually  doing  the  same  thing  in  conso- 
quence  of  this. 

<  Are  the  men  called  constables  ? — Watchmen. 

*  Are  there  orders  by  authority  of  the  wards  that  the  watchmen  are  to 
continue  to  do  their  duty  In  their  own*  wards? — They  are  confined  En- 
tirely to  their  own  wards ;  and  I  have  known  instances  where  a  robbery 
has  been  committed,  or  a  person  knocked  down,  and  such  hat  been  the 
pertinacity  of  the  watchman,  that  he  would  not  go  across  the  street  to  do 
what  was  necessary  because  it  was  out  of  his  ward. 

<  Are  many  of  the  men  who  are  employed  inefficient? — A  great  many 
of  them  are  very  inefficient ;  I  can  only  ascribe  their  state  of  inefficiency 
to  a  very  remarkable  circumstance.  When  the  police  was  agitated,  there 
was  a  very  great  wish  to  have  a  review  of  the  whole  troop  of  the  city ; 
but  the  wards  resisted  it, — they  would  not  show  them  up  in  Guildhall, 
to  show  what  sort  of  a  regiment  they  were. 

<  Did  not  an  absolute  order  go  from  Guildhall  to  the  wards,  directing 
those  naen  to  attend  muster  in  the  Guildhall  ? — Yes,  certainly,  and  that 
Was  resisted  by  the  authorities  in  the  wards. 


♦  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  Select  Committee  of  1887.   F.  109. 
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<  Afe  tiiere  anf  parts  of  the  d«y  or  night  in  whioh  the  city  have  bo 
police  whatever  in  the  fltpeets  ? — I  believe  there  is,  in  the  morning,  ^mA 
in  the  commencement  of  the  evenings  between  the  night-watch  comipg 
01)9  and  the  day-police  going  off, 

'  Do  you  know  whether  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  two  hours  at  any 
one  time? — It  did  amount  to  more  than  two  hours,  but  it  has  been  bet- 
ter regulated  ip  most  of  the  wards,  I  believe,  now,  but  still  it  is  upwards 
of  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a-half.* 

Mr  Richard  Gregory,  a  resident  in  Spitalfields.* 

.  <  What  opinion  do  you  entertain  of  the  City  Police,  as  it  is  now  ma- 
naged ? — It  ivS  a  very  bad  one ;  very  bad,  indeed.  I  may  state  an  in- 
stance which  I  mentioned  to  the  Jate  Lord  Mayor,  when  I  was  dining 
with  him  at  the  Old  Bailey.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  his  police, 
when  a  carter  jumped  out  of  his  cart,  and  apprehended  a  notorious  thief, 
with  his  companion,  and  two  women,  who  had  been  plundering  in  the 
city  for  thirty  years  to  my  knowledge,  and  yet  had  not  been  taken  up, 
although  their  conduct  was  so  notorious,  that  the  man  jumped  out  of  the 
cart  and  apprehended  them,  and  they  were  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey 
Sessions  while  I  was  there. 

*  Do  you  think  the  parties  were  known  to  the  police  ? — Yes,  as  well 
as  I  know  every  man  who  works  upon  my  farm. 

*  What  reason  have  you  to  assign  for  their  not  taking  them  up  ?— 
There  are  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  regular  pay  sys- 
tem ;  half  of  our  old  police  have  received  more  money  from  the  old 
thieves  they  suffered  to  remain,  than  they  have  for  their  services  from  the 
public. 

'  Do  you  apprehend  the  same  evil  is  now  existing  which  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  old  police  ? — I  think  nothing  else  can  be  expected  :  whenever 
I  go  into  the  city,  I  see  old  thieves  I  have  seen  for  many  years,  ancLthey 
are  never  brought  to  justice  by  the  police  ;  they  are  brought  to  justice 
by  individuals. 

'.As  compared  with  ivhat  is  called  the  Metropolitan  I'olice,  which  do 
ypu  consider  the  most  efficient  force,  setting  aside  for  a  moment  the 
consideration  of  the  inconvenience  which  arises  from  having  different 
jurisdictions  ?     The  Metropolitan  Police  is,  fifty  to  one,  the  best. 

*  Has  not  the  City  Police  been  new  modelled  within  the  last  few 
years  ? — Yes  ;  but  as  long  as  the  heads  are  not  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  men,  it  never  will  be  a  good  police.  1  may  mention  as  an 
instance,  that  there  was  a  City  Marshal,  not  long  ago,  who  was  mixed 
up  with  a  transaction  about  some  stolen  property ;  there  was  a  robbery, 
at  the  Royal  Exchange,  of  some  watches ;  there  was  an  application 
mftfU  to  an  old  thief,  and  the  thing  was  all  hushed  up,  and  the  property 
waji  sent  back ;  the  City  Marshal  still  retains  his  place.' 

These  statements — which  are  corroborated  by  much  otbtf 


'*  Minmtes  of  £videi|ce  of  Select  Committee  of  1837^  p.  176. 
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te^timoDy  to  thesame  ^tisliy* — ^e  sufficient  to  show  the  l^y^ 
and  something  more,  of  tlie  police  in  the  City  Meserve.  .TkQ 
patronage  of  the  watchmen  is,  it  seems,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Common-Councihnen,  who,  probabLy  from  fioding  it  a  conveojeivl 
means  of  providing  situations  for  their  constituents,f  actually 
frustrated  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1832,  whereby 
the  City  Magistrates  sought  to  consolidate  their  night  and  day^ 
pplice,  and  otherwise  improve  its  management.  From  the  He- 
port  of  the  Committee  of  the  Civic  authorities  on  that  occasion, 
we  quote  the  following  confirmation  of  the  evidence  abready 
cited : — 

<  The  6iib«committee  having  had  before  them  the  returns  from  the 
several  wards  of  the  nnmber  of  constables  annually  elected  at  the  tB"* 
spective  wardmotes,  and  the  duties  performed  by  %hem,  -they  And  thtt  a 
great  m«^ority  of  the  constables  so  annually  elected  do  not  execute  tlieie 
(»$ce  in  person,  but  aer?e  by  substitutes,  and  frequently  send  their  por? 
tei's  and  servants  to  do  their  duty  during  the  sessions  and  at  cseciUiouBj 
to  which;  with  the  nightly  attendance  hy  rotation  at  the  watch-house  of 
their  respective  wards,  the  duties  of  such  constables  appear  to  he,  of 
late  years,  almost  entirely  confined  ;  and  that  no  attention  is  now  paid  bv 
the  constables  to  the  removal  of  nuisances  and  obstructions  in  the  pabire 
streets,  at  fires,  or  other  cases  of  emergency,  or  upon  public  ceremonials 
lliey  also  find  that  these  duties  frequently  are  not  performed  by  tlie  sufa* 
atitutes  themselves,  but  that  these  latter  are  in  the  habit  of  hiring  tbe 
night-watchmen,  and  others,  to  attend  for  them/j; 

The  Corporation  of  London  profess,  undoubtedly,  a  desire 
that  dieir  police  should  be  reformed,  but  object  to  the  only 
measure  that  is  likely  to  ^  reform  it  altogether,'  namely,  its  oon^ 
solkLation  with  the  metropolitan  establishment.  We  have  looked 
in  vain  for  any  sufficient  reason  for  permitting  the  continuance 
of  a  local  police  in  the  city,  any  more  than  in  the  parish  of 
Marylebone,  or  any  other  large  district.  We  really  are  by  no 
means  satisfied  by  the  argument  of  Mr  Alderman  Venables : 
*  The  reason  why  I  would  say  I  claim  respectfully  the  right  of 
*.  the  city  to  have  a  separate  police,  is  because  I  find  that^  for  a 
<  very  long  period  it  has  existed,  and  is  in  existence.*^  Loddng  at 
the  question  merely  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  diy  poUce 
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,  *  See  particularly  the  evidence  of  Mr  Tickner,  and  Mr  Andertoii, 
members  of  the  Corporation,  and  of  Mr  Wakefield,  as  to  the  case' of 
Ikey  Solomons.. 

f  Evidence  of  Mr  W.  Jones,  p.  113, 

j  See  p9per  delivered  in  by  Mr  Alderman  Venables.  Minutes  of  £ri* 
dence,  1337.  p,  14^. 

§  Minutes  of  Evidence,  1837,  p.  141.  '        \  -  /i 
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h  eiHwmoiisly  expensive.  Upwards  of  1000  persons  are  empfoy- 
ed  as  marshalmen,  watchmen,  and  constables,  and  the  total  an^- 
BUal  expense,  according-  to  the  last  return,  was  L.43,852  ;  of 
Which  L.34,924  was  levied  by  direct  rates  upon  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  residue  paid  by  the  City  Chamber.*  Now  the  population 
of  the  city  is  about  122,000  ;f  so  that  the  cost  of  its  police  is  in  the 
ratio  of  7s.  2d.  to  each  inhabitant,  being  very  nearly  double  the 
cost  of  the  metropolitan  police,  which,  we  have  seen,  is  in  the 
ratio  of  3s.  8d.  per  head ;  and  this  for  a  rag-ged  regiment  which 
was  ashamed  to  show  itself  in  muster  at  Guildhall !  Accordirtor 
to  an  estimate  made  by  the  metropolitan  commissioners,  a  saving 
of  about L.  14, 000  a-year  J  would  be  effected  in  the  present  expendi- 
ture by  the  consolidation  of  the  city  police  with  the  central  force. 
It  is  unquestionably  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  jus- 
tice, not  only  that  the  executive  police  of  the  city  should  be 
placed  under  the  central  commissioners,  but  that  the  powers  of 
all  magistrates,  either  within  or  without  the  city,  should  be  ex- 
tendecl,  so  that  they  might  act  indiscriminately  for  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  Can  there  be  a  greater  reproach  to  justice,  than 
that  riots  should  continually  take  place  with  impunity  on  the  con- 
fine of  the  city,  because  the  central  police  cannot  pursue  the 
offendiers  within  that  jurisdiction; — §  that,  thieves  should  con- 
stantly escape,  by  passing  from  the  Strand,  within  Temple  Bar, 
because  a  warrant  from  Bow  Street  has  no  force  in  the  city, 
until.it  is  backed  by  the  signature  of  an  alderman  ?  Yet  such  is 
the  system  which  continues,  we  will  not  say  to  withstand  the  re- 
itlerated  remonstrances  of  Parliamentary  Committees,  but  to  in*- 
sult  the  common  sense  of  men.  We  will  not  waste  words  upon  it, 
beyond  recalling  the  strong  opinion  which  a  select  committee 
expressed  as  long  zs  forty  years  since: — '  That  it  would  be  unfofr* 
*  tunate,  indeed,  if  any  local  jealousies,  founded  upon  no  just 


♦  Return  for  1835,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
iSrb  June,  1836. 

f  According  to  the  census  of  1831,  the  population  of  the  97  parislifs 
within,  and  the  12  parishes  without  the  walls  (exclusive  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  Trinity  in  the  Minoriee,  which  are  within  the  central  district),  was 
121,479,and  it  is  rather  on  the  decrease.  Even  if  we  take  the  population  at 
158,000,  as  stated  by  Mr  Alderman  Venables,  upon  we  know  not  what 
authority,  the  cost  of  the  police  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  5s.  Qi\.  per  head., 

X  Evidence  of  Colonel  Rowan  and  Mr  Mayne,  Committee    1834, 

P.  319. 

§  Instances  of  this  occurred  in  November,  1830,  when  the  late  King 
intended  to  visit  the  city ;  and  in  March,  1832,  on  th^  occft^ion  of  tlie 
general  fast. 
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''groonds,  though  eoteftained  by  very^hdnoiiraMe  mrmd^,  ^hmli 
^  continue  to  deprive*  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  itself,  as 
^  well  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  metropolis,  of  that  security  'vthioh 

*  a  more  permanent  attendance,  and  a  perfect  intereommui^ky  of 
<  jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters  between  magistrates  in  eveiy 
^  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  four  adjoining  counties,  eouM 

*  not  fail  to  produce/  * 

We  should  add,  that  the  bad  effects  of  the  compafative  im- 
punity existing  in  the  City,  arise  also  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  no  preventive  police  has  been  established^  No 
preventive  system  can  be  perfect  until  a  regular  chain  of  com- 
munication, under  one  central  authority,  is  kept  up  throughmit 
the  whole  kingdom ;  and  to  this  end  a  commission  has  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  enquiring  into  the  means  of  oi^anizing  a 
rural  police.  At  present  the  only  way  of  catching  a  thief  at  an 
outport  is  by  despatching  a  special  officer  from  London  to  arre^^t 
him  ;  and  such  provincial  towns,  as  have  no  police,  are  actually 
breeding  thieves  for  the  London  market. 

2.  Disregard  to  public  convenience^  and  to  economy  in  severed 
respects. — The  police  offices  of  London,  with  the  exception,  of 
one  or  two  lately  built^  are  small,  dirty,  and  inconvenient  roon&t 
On  approaching  them,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  crowd  of 
people  standing  in  the  street,  round  the  door,  unable  to  obtoin 
admittance,  from  the  Witness  of  the  room;  and,  when  an  entratt^e 
can  be  effected,  the  organs  of  hearing  and  smelling  are  alike 
offended  by  noise  and  by  stench.  There  are  rarely  any  separate 
waiting-rooms  for  witnesses ;  so  that  they  have  to  stand  mixed  up 
with  offenders,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  often  of  a  very  exception- 
able character.  A  modest  female,  who  may  be  attending  as  a 
witness,  is  thus  huddled  by  the  side  of  a  prostitute,  a  vagrant,  or 
a  diseased  pauper.f  We  have  heard  of  a  robbery  committed  in 
the  very  office.  To  appear  as  a  witness,  or  prosecutor  in  such  a 
place  is  disagreeable  enough,  but  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  a 
person  of  respectability — perhaps  innocent — who  is  dragged  as  a 
prisoner  into  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  ?     The  station-houses  to 
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*  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  in  1 798 — repeated  by 
Select  Committee  of  1834.    ,  ^  -  ,  - 

t  The  public  office  in  Bow  Street,  where  the  dbief  magistriLt«  pre- 
sides, is  28  feet  long  by  15  wide,  and  the  space  of  it  appropiiated  to  tbe 
public  is  only  15  feet  by^l4.  Tlie  waiting-room,  in  which  oflfeudefi»,.jC<M|- 
tables,  and  witnesses  are  placed  altogether,  is  about  19  feetiby.  W.j  In 
other  offices  there  is  still  Jess  accommodation.  .....  .^►i*., 

X  Evidence  of  James  Traill,  Esq.     Committee  1827,'p.46. 
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ji^mAx  ji^rs^s  ar»  Um^mI  for  the  nwht,  vhen  they  are  takes  into 
.eustsdy  too  late  fw  ^e  magistrate  h  sttttng,  -and  in  which  they 
remain  the  nhoie  of  Sunday,  are  also  very  bad,  not  haring  the 
means  of  individual  separation ;  and,  as  offenders  ar«  placed  to- 
gether'in  considerable  numbers, — sometimes  as  many  as  twelve 
in  one  smul!,  dark  cell, — the  language  and  conduct  which  pre- 
vail may  be  easily  imagined.*  But  the  evil  does  not  end  there. 
The  Vans  which  take  the  offenders  to  prison,  and  from  thence 
often  back  to  the  police-office  for  re-exami nation,  are,  at  present, 
a  very  objectionable  mode  of  conveyance ;  and  the  chains  to  which 
they  are  sometimes  fastened,  in  walking  handcuffed,  are  still  more 
disgraceful.  We  quote  the  following  from  the  evidence  of  Mr 
Ward:— 

■  The  vani  will  not  hold  convenieatly  more  than  twenty  pertons ;  tint 
at  one  Tmn  calls  at  •ereral  police-<^cca  1»  take  up,  thrf  saoieiJmea 
bring  twenty-fire,  and  eren  thirty  prisoners  and  ntorti.  TlioHe  who  go 
back  to  the  police-office  for  re- examination,  are  haoitcufied,  at  ilie  dii- 
crelion  ot  the  turnkeys,  in  batches  of  two,  tliree,  or  four.  Men  anil  wo- 
men sit  indiscriminately  in  the  van  :  when  it  is  very  crowded  tliey  are 
obliged  to  stand,  or  sit  on  each  other's  knees.  Women  sometimes  sit  on 
the  men's  knees.  There  i*  no  light  in  tile  vans,  although  the  late  viavs, 
and,  in  the  winter,  the  early  ones  also,  travel  in  the  dark.  This  has  led 
to  -many  irregularities  !  for  instance,  1  have  heard  of  a  man  taking  inde- 
cent liberties  with  a  woman  in  the  van,  and  giving  her  half  a  Bovereign  in 
conseqoenre ;  alxo,  <^  a  prisoner  having  been  robbed  of  his  watch  in  the 
vHn,  and  of  anotfaef  priaeoer  being  r^bed  of  his  pocket-book  and  glovts 
in  tjie  van,  when  there  were  thirty-four  persons  in  it,  and  they  were  found 
Dpon  the  person  of  the  prisoner  who  sat  next  him.  Such  things  are  very 
pussible  now.  The  prisoners  in  the  van  are  many  of  them  drank, — so 
drunk  that  they  cannot  walk  to  the  receiving-room  without  aaeistance. 
TJie  women  are  often  so  drunk  that  when  put  to  bed  they  are  sick  ovit 
tlie  bedsteads.  Some  prit^oners  are  not  only  filthy  with  vermin,  but  rug- 
ged to  an  indecent  degree.  Prisoners  of  the  more  respertahle  kind  natur- 
ally complsin  of  the  vans,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  6tted  with  several 
compartments,  in  onier  to  separate  the  more  decent  from  the  filthy  and 
-drqnken  pritoners :  at  all  events,  nmle  prisoners  ought  to  i>e  entirely  H- 

{>vated  from  females.' ■  Priseners 

are  not  invariably  removed  front  the  police-offices  in  vans.  Between 
Hatton  Garden  office  and  Clerkenwell  prison,  tfaey  walk  handcuffed 


*  The  station-house  in  Bow  Street  has  only  twelve  t 
lions  of  which  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long,  by  aboul 
■even  feet  lu'gh-  There  are  seldom  less  than  twenty  pi 
in  the  atation-honse  nightly,  and  on  a  Sunday  night  the 
llody  has  exceeded  one  hundred  !  The  total  number  oi 
bouses  is  abont  fifiy. 


8!t  P^^tftke  StetKettaitt.  >» 

sd4  Ait«n«t  tofofaun.  Fiv«  srsix  nea,  and  [WobftUy  His^mnm  mm-. 
ber  of  wwDtn,  ara  thai  fostened  together,  and  exposed  to^imUicff^z^ 
ia  a  iwi)i)e[  which  mast  be  most  painfnl  to  any  decent  prisoi\er.  !Penoiu 
hare  been  known  to.gire  the  prisoners  diiiik  as  they  passed  along  wiili 
the  chain.  1  understand  that  prisoners  have  been  brousht  to  Clerlfeii- 
weli  in  this  way,  from  still  greater  distances,  even  from  Kensington.'  " 

So  barbarous  a  pract'ce  as  this  of  the  police  chain,  reminds  us 
of  old  atories  in  toe  Newg;ate  Calendar,  ratlier  tlias  of  the  im- 
DFOved  notions  of  modern  times.     And  indiscriminate  association 
in.  the   police-offices,   and   station- bouses,  appears  inconsistent 
with  that  principle  ot  individual  separation,  which  has  been  ex- 
pressly sanctioned  by  Government  in  regar ' 
Nothing  would  be  more  practicable  than  I 
ill  ev«ry  stage  of  police ;  and  the  fears  e 
injury  to  health,  would  here,  at  least,  havi 

The  situations  of  the  nine  poHce-otBces '. 
those  most  conducive  to  ths  public  conven 

Street  and  Thames  police-offices,  for  instance,  are  very  near' 
each  other,  and  the  Union  Hall  office  is  close  to  the  Town  llaj^ 
Southwark,  whilst  there  is  a  large  district,  west  of  Union  H:^- 
and  another  between  Queen  Square  and  Xens^gtoo,  which,  if 
insufficiently  provided  for.  It  appears,  moreover,  tHat  there  is 
one,  if  not  two  offices,  more  than  i 

Lambeth  Street  office   might  be   i  < 

Thames  police,  and  by  removing  tl  { 

west,  and  adding  a  little  to  the  ^  j 

Street  district,  the  Queen  Square  ol 

pensed  with  also.  X     The  expense  of  ! 

age  L.4000  per  annum,  and  there  seems  room  for  economy,  not 
only  by  a  better  distribution  of  the  offices,  but  by  dispensing  with 
t^e  attendance  of  two  magistrates,  in  a  great  number  of  tiiihog 
caA^  where  the  presence  of  two  are  now  required ;  whereby  io^op 
rt^uctien  in  the  number  of  magistrates  employed  might  be  .ef- 
fected. We  have  the  unanimous  testimony  of  several  police  ma- 
gistrates, and  other  experienced  persons,  tliat  the  public  do  not 
consider  the  presence  of  a  second  magistrate  as  of  the  slightest 
importance,  but  on  the  contrary  are  ol'ten  disappointed,  because 


*  Statement  of  John  Ward,  Esq.  Minutes  of  Evidence,  1837, 
p.  lai _ 

f  See  Lord  John  RDaBeH's  excellent  Circular,  dated  15th  Ap^DSt,  18^7, 
prt^ied  to  the '  Extracts'  fivmii^  the  second  pnUicMkin  attMktad  of 
this  article. 

i  See  Evidence  of  S.  M.  PhUlips,  Esq.  and  Sir  F.  Rm.  Minkea,  >8d7. 
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a  &m  emmoi^e  beard  until  a  secoml  ma^^istfate  «Tfv«i.  Oitf 
ofTtt  opinloii  IS,  tbat  where  the  responsibihty  is  divided,  the  de^ 
cisibh  is  more  likely  to  be  erroneous  than  where  it  emanates  from 
only  one.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  the  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  of  magistrates  were  to  be  extended,  as  we  shall 
presently  propose,  their  labours  will,  of  course,  in  that  respect,  be 
augmented.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  part  of  our  plan  to 
confine  them  strictly  to  their  judicial  duties,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  one  at  least  of  their  own  body,  the  magistrates  are  far  from 
being"  overworked  at  present.     *  I  think,'  says  Mr  Traill,  •  the 

*  magistrates  are  not  sufficiently  worked  to  be  good  public  s^r* 
'  vants :  it  appears  to  me  that  a  man  who  has  one-third  of  his 

*  tllne  wholly  unoccupied,  one-third  partially,  and  only  the  other 

*  third  fully  occupied,  is  not  sufficiently  employed  about  his  duty. 

*  I  do  not  speak  that  reproachfully  of  myself  or  any  other  person  5 

*  t)ut  speaking  froin  my  own  personal  feeling,  I  am  more  able  to 

*  do  work  if  constantly  employed,  than  if  I  am  only  occasionally 

*  employed :   I  find  the  more  work  I  have  to  do,  the  better  I  am 

*  able  to  do  it ;  it  is  not  a  reproach  upon  myself  and  my  bro- 
^  ther'  magistrates  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  worked ;  for  we 

*  llaVe  no  more  work  to  do.*  * 

'8.  Improper  admixture  of  Executive  and  Judicial  Duties  in 
th^  iijfice  of  Magistrate. — There  is  no  more  important  principle 
in  jtirisprudence  than  that  of  the  separation  of  the  judicial  from 
the  executive,  or  ministerial  functions.  The  truth  of  the  pn>- 
posfcion  is  almost  self-evident.  If  a  law  were  to  be  made  for 
uniting  the  duties  of  judge  and  sheriff,  of  justice  of  the  peace 
afid  constable,  in  the  same  individuals,  it  would  not  only  be 
foUnd  impracticable  to  perform  them  properly,  but  the  very  at- 
tempt would  produce  the  most  ridiculous  confusion.  Such  a 
8(^me  would  certainly  be  scouted  as  absurd,  as  well  as  mischie- 
vous. But  many  of  our  readers  are  not  perhaps  aware  that,  at 
this  time,  the  functions  of  the  constable,  or  executive  officer,  are 
actually  performed  by  the  police  magistrate,  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Much  of  the  magistrate's  time  is  occupied  in  advisiiig 
arid  directing  the  police  officer  in  getting  up  evidence — in  sha- 
ping eases  upon  which  the  same  magistrate  afterwards  conumts 
ibr  tjrial,  or  summarily  convicts.  The  magistrate  hears  an  ex  parte 


«  Evidence  of  James  Traill,  Esq.  (magistr&te  at  Union  Hall).    Mi- 
nutes, 1837,  p.  39. 
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f U^nent ;  Hf(m  t))a(  statement  he  wues  bi9  warnmt  or  9ip- 
joons  to  bring  the  offender  before  him.  When  tbe  case  come«  on 
to  be  heard)  there  is  perhaps  not  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  a 
oommitt^l,  or  bring  tbe  offence  within  some  act  of  Parliament ; 
the  prisoner  is  therefore  remanded  for  farther  ejiamination, 
(with  probably  an  observation  from  the  bench,  that  a  week  in 
gaol  will  at  all  events  do  him  no  barm) ;  and  the  magistrate  there- 
upon instructs  the  officers  what  evidence  should  be  bunted  up 
10  the  mean-time.  We  remember  it  wa9  the  habit  of  hoiA  £14oO| 
ia  adjourtiiug  his  decisiooS)  often  to  say — ^  Let  the  case  stand 
.^  for  such  a  day ;  and  if  I  could  see  an  affidavit  of  such  aad^ueli 
^  ftu!ts,  it  might  remove  much  of  my  present  difficulty*'  The  dsj 
appointed  arrived,  and  lo  I  the  affidavit  was  always  forthcooiag, 
though  not  perhaps  the  judgment.  The  police  magistrates, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  be  always  so  successful  in  obtsiaing 
the  testimony  they-desire,  for  prisoners  are  remanded  not  onee 
only,  but  twice,  thrice,  and  oftenent  This  practicis^  whieh 
subject^  persons  to  the  misery  and  contamination  of  a  gaol^  bc- 
§990  there  is  any  evidence  of  their  guilt,  is  much  to  he  depre- 
cated ;  but  the  gist  of  our  present  objection  is  to  the  iat^fe- 
rence  of  the  magistrate  in  getting  up  a  case,  ia  which  ^^ 
himself  afterwards  acts  judicially,  either  by  committing  for  trial, 
or  •uouparily  convicting.  We  hol^  that  a  m^istrate  oi^bt  to 
have  no  previous  knowledge  of  a  matter  with  which  hi^  ^  tQ 
deal  judicially ;  and  that  his  functions  ought  not  to  eacceed  tho^ 
xonstitutional  duties  which  the  ezisUng  law  defines  clearly 
enough,  viz* — the  conservation  of  the  peacei  by  requiring  4sm^- 
ties,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  commission ;  the  investiga- 
tion of  offences  for  trial,  and  committal  of  the  offendi^rs ;  the 
exercise  of  the  power  o[  summary  jurisdiction  under  special  $|ta- 
tutea ;  apd  that  of  the  judicial  function  at  q^arter-ses)»ion«.t 
We  therefore  entirely  concur  in  tbe  opinion  expressed  by  seve- 
ral intelligent  nui^istrates,^  that  the  whole  executive  duty  P^ 
preventing  and  detecting  crimes  should  be  thrown  upon  $kfi  me- 
tropolitaa  police^  and  the  magistrates  be  confined  strictly  to  the 
passive  adjudication  of  the  cases  which  the  police  might  limg 
pefone  theoi*    The  catching  the  thief,  and  getting  up  pf  evf$l§|^ 


*  We  hare  before  us  the  Daily  Police  Report  for  29th  November 
last.  Tbe  misftW  of  offenders  charged  at  the  nine  offices  was  7fl«  of  vbom 
27  were  remanded  for  further  examination,  27  discharg^ed,  and  16  com- 
mitted for  trial,  or  summarily  convicted* 

t  BIackstone*s  Commentaries.     Book  I.  Chap.  9. 

X  Mr  Traill,  Mr  Ballantine,  Mr  Disney,  &c. 
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agmxuH  Iilm  in  tbe  first  imtmeet  might,  in  aa  itnpH>vied  «eMe  of 
th«  <5riminal  law,  be  delegated  to  a  particular  department  of  tbe 
police,  in  the  same  way  as,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings,  it 
ought  to  belong  to  the  offiee  of  public  prosecutor.  There  are 
nov  msmy  inagistrates  who  very  properly  decline  to  apt  at 
quarter-sessions  in  cases  where  they  committed  the  offender  for 
trial  Q^  such,  sessions ;  and,  by  a  clause  in  th«  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  committing  magistrate^  in  towns  are  actually  prohibited 
from  ad  acting.  The  principle  we  contend  for  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  recognised  by  tbe  Municipal  Act.  It  might  per-* 
haps  be  desirable  that  the  police  magistrates  should  not  be  en* 
tirely  divested  of  the  power  of  granting  warrants,  4>ut  it  should 
be  reserved  for  special  cases ;  and  the  general  rule  should  be  that 
-warrants  should*  be  applied  for  to  the  metropolitan  police,  who 
have  now  in  fact  the  legal  right  to  grant  them,  though  it  is  not 
their  praetiee  to  do  so  under  present  circumstances.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  proposed  separation  of  duties  would  altogether 
supersede  tbe  necessity  of  having  a  distinct  bpdy  of  constables 
attached  to  each  police  office,  ana  therefore  facilitate  the  cosso* 
iidation  of  those  constables  with  the  central  police,  as  already 
peoommemled* 

Tbe  intermiicture  of  duties  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  diminiib 
the  public  respect  fow  the  judicial  character.  The  hunting  up 
thieves  is  a  most  nseful,  but  far  from  a  dignified  offiee ;  and  tp 
relieve  tbe  police  magistrates  of  it  would  be  a  much  surer  way 
of  securing  their  respectability,  than  the  reusing  of  their  «al^4es» 
OS  some  have  suggested.  The  pay,  no  doubt,  should  be  ade- 
quate to  the  duties ;  but  the  public  confidence  and  respect  mast 
be  obtained  by  more  substantial  improvements  than  either  riusia^ 
the  magistrate's  salary,  or  the  still  more  notable  expedl^t  lof 
making  him  wear  a  wig  and  gown.  We  will  confess,  that  we 
could  not  resist  a  smile  at  the  importance  attached  by  two  gentle- 
men examined  by  the  Committee,  to  the  bar-dress.     ^  I  have  too 

*  much  respect,'  says  one  of  them,  *  for  the  bar-dress,  not  tp  feel 

*  a  pride  m  wearing  it,  whenever  I  have  an  opportunity.     I 

*  think  it  would  add  dignity  to  the  Court.*  Now,  when  a  parti- 
<^ular  dress  is,  by  long  usage,  associated  with  an  anci^t  office,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  antique  mask  of  the  judges,  there  is  an  intel- 
ligible reason  for  continuing  it ;  but  it  is  rather  too  late  in  183$ 
to  begin,  for  the  first  time,  to  decorate  the  police  magistrates  with 
wigs  and  gowns.  It  is  not  the  costume,  but  the  omiduct  of  the 
ma^strate, — ^bis  firmness,  discernment,  and  freedom  from  all  sus- 
picion of  bias, — that  are  the  real  guarantees  of  his  weight  and 
character  in  public  estimation.    Nor  ought  the  mapstrat^  to  be 
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regarded  in  the  light  of  a  mere  lawyer,  but  as  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  world  and  with  human  nature ; — ^well  versed  in  the  cha- 
racter, the  habits,  and  feelings  of  the  population  with  whom  h^ 
has  to  deal ;  and  able  to  guide  and  control  them  by  the  influence 
not  only  of  his  legal  dignity,  but  also  of  his  moral  superiority.  \ 

4.  Want  of  a  more  Extensive  Summary  Jurisdietion. — The  ior 
vestment  of  justices  of  the  peace  with  the  power  of  summary  con* 
vietion — a  power  unknown  to  the  old  law  of  England — was  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  our  criminal  jurisprudence.  Mr 
Justice  Bkickstone  describes  it  as  *  an  institution  designed  pro« 

*  fessedly  for  the  greater  ease  of  the  sulject,  by  doing  him  speedy 
^  justice,  and  by  not  harassing  the  freeholders  with  frequent  aod 

*  troublesome  attendances  to  try  every  *  minute  offence.'  The 
learned  commentator  was  not,  however,  without  his  alarms,  frora 
the  new  institution  having  been,  in  his  time,  ^  so  far  extended, 
^  as  if  a  check  be  not  timely  given,  to  threaten  the  disuse  of  out 
<  admirable,  and  truly  English,  trial  by  jury.'*  Na  such  check 
was  given,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  summary  power  has,  by  re* 
cent  statutes,  been  very  greatly  enlarged ;  and  yet  trial  by  jury 
continues  to  be  used  and  appreciated  as  highly  as  ever.  Th^ 
summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  in  certain  eases  of  stealing, 
of  iigury  to  property,  and  of  assaults,t  as  well  as  under  the  reve* 
nue,  game,  vagrant,  poor,  police,  and  other  laws,  is  now  so  wid^ 
that  the  number  of  offenders  imprisoned  under  summary  convic*- 
tions,  greatly  exceeds  those  committed  under  the  sentences  ^ 
courts.  Of  67,245  criminal  offenders  who  entered  the  prisons  ai 
England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1836,  no  less  than  53,270,  or 
about  ^xty  per  cent,  were  summarily  convicted.^  Taking  tbe 
inmates  of  a  few  prisons  selected  fortuitously^  we  find  the  pro* 
portion  at  a  g^ven  day  to  be  as  under : — 


*  Mr  Bentbam*8  account  of  tbe  change  runs  thus  : — *  Mean-time  th6 
Exigencies  of  society  had  given  birth  to  new  courts,  in  the  practice  of 
which  the  natural  mode  of  proceeding  was  revived ;  in  particular,'  tke 
c^onrts  filled  by  justices  of  the  peace  acting  out  of  general  ^essioiKltf 
thieirown  honses.  Courts  pursuing  the  ends  afjustke,  presented  tm 
odious  and  formidable  object  of  comparison  and  standard  of  reference^  !^ 
oowrts  pursuiiig  the  ends  oijvdkuUuT€.  The  precedent  was  alaiviingf> 
Ibej  comld  not  be  too  anxiously  kept  under  and  diacounteaa^ceii, — JRa^ 
nale  of  Judicial  Evidence,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  IS^. 

+  See  Acts  7  and  8  Geo*  IV.,  c.  29  and  80,  and  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  3U  - 

\  Second  Report  of  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  1837. 
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Totiil  HumWr 

Novberef 

• 

in  Custodj. 

Summary  CommitmcDts* 

Westminster  Bridewell, 

236 

• 

187 

New  Prison,  Clerkenwell, 

196 

• 

122 

Aylesbury  County  Gaol, 

172 

• 

74 

Springfield        ditto, 

238 

98 

Hertford           ditto, 

171 

• 

89 

MaidfiFtoce        ditto, 

308 

• 

182* 

A^d  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  prisons  used  exclusively  as  houses 
^correetion,  the  proportion  must  be  still  greater.  The  commiltals 
to  assizes  and  sessions  in  the  last  year  were  only  20,984 ;  86 
that  the  remainder,  after  making  allowance  for  those  bailed,  were 
imprisoned  without  ever  goin^  before  a  jury.  If,  therefore,  the 
summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  be  already  so  wide^  without 
any  apparent  prejudiee  to  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury,  there 
can,  we  apprehend,  be  little  danger  in  extending  it  somewhat 
further  7  and  we  proceed  to  state  briefly  the  reasons  why  we  con* 
sider  that  the  police  .of  the  metropolis  would  be  materially  im* 
proved  by  such  an  extension. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  sent  to  a  jury  by  the  police  ma- 
gistrates are  those  of  common  depredation,  or  larceny.  The 
culprits,  often  mere  ehildren,  are  usually  obliged  to  await  their 
trtftl  in  gaol ;  for  it  rarely  happens  that  persons  of  this  class  can 
find  bail  for  their  appearance  at  the  trial.  The  gaol,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  school  of  vice ;  but  in  it  the  offender  may  remain 
i9everal  weeks,  even  under  the  present  more  frequent  system  of 
Sittings  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court — and  if  in  the  country, 
^veral  months.  When  the  trial  comes  on,  the  lapse  of  time*-^ 
the  iQtervention  of  the  Grand  Jury — and  perhaps  some  crotchet 
of  the  Petit  Jury,  increase  the  chances  of  escape,  as  the  large 
proportion  of  acquittals  sufficiently  proves.  The  moral  eikot  of 
the  punishment  on  the  bystanders  is,  in  a  great  degree,  lost  by 
its  postponement ;  whereas  ^  culpam  ptsna  premit  comes*  is  the 
only  true  specific  in  such  cases.  •  Besides  which,  jury  trials  en* 
tail  inconveniences  on  the  parties  and  their  witnesses,  and  a 
oonsiderable  expense  on  the  public.  The  only  good  reason 
against  the  decision  of  such  matters  on  the  spot,  is  the  supposed 
incoinpetency  of  the  magistrate ;  but  if  he  is  fit  to  pronounce  the 
deeisian,  then  both  the  public  and  the  individual  suffer  by  the 
<»tse' being  sent  before  another  tribunal.  ^  Under  natural  proee<* 
•^  durt?;*  says  Mr  Bentham,  *  the  parties  present  in  court,  the  first 

*  Statement  of  Mr  Ward.    Minutes  of  Evidence,  1837,  p.  I9S. 
t  Criminal  Tables  for  1836. 
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*  thin^  dMe  is  to  hear  the  eiridence.  If  the  eause  affords  no  evl- 
*^ence  but  that  of  the  parties,  or  none  but  what  they  hav^e 
^  brought  with  them,  then  the  whole  of  the  evidence  is  heard  at 

*  that  one  time,  and  the  cause  is  already  ripe  for  decision.  To 
^  what  end  send  it  for  decision  to  any  other  court  P    Certainly  to 

*  no  good  end/^  Now,  no  reasonable  doubt  exists  of  the  fitness 
of  the  police  magistrates  to  determine  all  cases  of  so  cemmoa  a^ 
description  as  simple  larceny.  A  man  is  seen  to  pick  a  pocket, 
or  rob  a  ahop  window,  and  the  thing  stolen  it  found  upon  hifd« 
Where  is  the  difficulty^  in  faat  or  in  law,  in  such  a  case,  that 
should  prevent  the  police  magistrate  from  promptly  puitidiitig 
the  offender  ?  The  state  of  the  laW$  as  respects  suromai^  eon<i 
viotions,  is  founded  upon  no  rational  principle ;  for,  ahh<Higb  t 
man  may  be  punished  summarily  for  stealing  a  growing  tree^f 
yet,  if  he  steal  an  apple  blown  off  that  tree,  or  a  fi^ot  macie  oi 
ils  brsmches,  he  can  only  be  tried  by  a  process  applicable  to  the 
highest  crimes.  The  reason  for  this  is  a  mere  teohnioility-^tbe 
one  being  a  trespass^  the  other  a  JUomf,  Nor  is  it  the  only  im 
stance  in  which  the  absurd  results  of  following'  a  teehnicalnom^n-* 
dature  as  a  guide  in  jurisprudence  are  apparent^!  Whetfaetthe 
mystical  name  of  felony  be  or  be  not  preserved  i»  very  unimpoN 
tant ;  provided  a  summary  mode  of  trial  be  establislied  for  p^ty 
offences ;  and  we  concur  in  the  opinion  oi^ed  to  the  Gomtnitcee 
from  several  quarters,  that  cases  of  simple  larceny,  vis.  th«M 
committed  without  violence^  should  be  the  class  selected  for  «x^ 
tending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  po^oe«  Other  offences 
might  at  a  future  time  be  brought  within  the  sam^  i»tegory ;  btit 
thefts  form  so  prominent  a  portion  of  the  crimes  eommitteil  in 
the  metaropolis,  thiit  th^  effect  of  the  change,  as  regards  them, 
would  be  a  very  material  one.  And  the  necessity  of  it  is  fitreiiglf 
corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  it  has  become  the  habitual  prttcriot 
of  the  police  magistrates  to  deal  with  oases  of  larceny  by  affeetiog 
a  summary  power  under  a  forced  eoAstructton  of  some  stat«ittf^->^ 
such  as  the  Vagrant  or  Local  Police  Act, — in  order  io'0ftf6^ 
Uie  expense  and  inconvenience  of  jury  trials  in  trifling  mftttefl. 
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*  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence^  vol.  iv.  p.  144. 

t  7  ami  d  Geo,  IV*  c.  «9. 

\  « Wbete  the  paatshin^nt  rises  to  a  certain  piteh,  the  Offenci^  M  t^\^ 

<  a  felorty :  lielow  that  pitch,  it  is  billed  a  misileiiipaiiour.    Wi^ouc  eiidi 

<  leRS  details,  any  more  precise  account  would  be  impossible.^ — Rationale 
of  Judicial  EviilBnce,  vol.  It.  p.  S08.  There  Is,  howevti-,  g  coiSlnoti-Iiw 
doctrine  that  felony  works  a  forfeiture,  which  might  properly  be  aboksbed 
in  cases  o?  sum^aoary  convictioD  for  larceny,  7    . 
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Maajr  an  offender  is  sent  to  prison  as  a  ^  reputed  tfaief/  or  £» 

*  frequenting  such  a  street  with  a  felonious  intent/  When,  aecord^ 
ing  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  existing  law,  he  ou^l^'ht  to  havie 
been  either  discharged  or  committed  for  trial.  But  ihe  pra^ioat 
effect  of  this  forced  application  of  the  law  is,  we  are  conVineed, 
so  benefidal,  that  We  desire  to  see  the  assumed  power  legalized 
as  well  as  extended. 

The  expediency  of  enlarging  the  summary  jurisdiction  s^tni 
to  be  now  generally  conceded ;  but  some  difference  of  opinion  H 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  measure — such  An, 
whether  it  should  be  limited  by  the  age  of  the  offender  and  the 
value  of  the  thing  stolen^^how  far  any  right  of  appeal  should  be 
allowed — and  whether  a  small  jury,  say  of  five,  should  not  be 
summoned,  instead  of  leaving  the  conviction  entirely  to  the  ma- 
gistrate* Upon  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  must  be  admitted 
th^t  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  assize  and  sessions 
are  peculiarly  injurious  in  the  cases  of  juvenile  offenders ;  and 
their  cost  is  peculiarly  disproportionate  where  the  thing  stolen  is 
of  trifling  valued  These  considerations  induced  the  Criminal  Law 
Commissioners,  in  reporting  upon  the  treatment  of  juvenile  of- 
fenders, to  recommend  the  extension  of  the  sumttiary  powers  of 
magistrates  to  charges  of  larceny,  where  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty does  not  exceed  10s.,  nor  the  age  of  the  culprit  fifteen  years.* 
Before  extending  this  jurisdiction  generally,  there  would,  no 
doubt,  be  much  prejudice  to  encounter,  and  the  necessity  of  pro«- 
tecting  valuable  property  might  perhaps  create  some  alarm,  if  it 
were  proposed  to  withdraw  all  offenders  of  this  class  from  the  or- 
dinary tribunals;  but  almost  •every  witness  examined  before  th^ 
Committee  of  last  Session  was  in  favour  of  the  extension  to  all 
cases  of  larceny,  without  reference  to  age  or  value.  *  The  Value/ 
says  an  intelligent  magistrate,  ^  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all ; 

*  it  is  a  question  of  the  man's  guilt  or  innocence,  and  it  does  not 

*  matter  whether  he  is  guilty  of  stealing  L.IO  or  Is.    With  refe- 

*  rence  to  age,  also,  I  think  that  does  not  constitute  a  legal  distine* 

*  tton :  for  a  boy  of  fifteen  has  as  much  right  t6  be  tried  by  an  in->- 

*  fallible  judge,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  as  a  man  of  fifty  .'t  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  an  opinion  here  in  reference  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  magistrates*  powers  throughout  the  country  generaUy;  bii- 
cause  that  question  is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  lo- 
cal courts;  and  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  extend  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  county  magistracy,  lif^ho,  as  at  present  constituted. 


'- I M      ^  r  -^     --  •    • ^^^--^ -—  —  - I.  .  I  « t       .ai»j*       m 

♦  Third  Eepoft,  teceivftd  lOth  March,  18S7. 

t  Evidence  of  James  Trafll,  Esq.    ComiMttirt,  !89t,  f,  41. '  -      - 
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•  9xe4angtrtm%  faoMen  of  power;  and  that  of  the  mMtriegiilar  and 
-efficient  tribunals  of  the  police  magistrates  of  the  metcopolis. 
The  question  turns  entirely  upon  the  competency  of  the  tuhaBd ; 
and  the  fitness  of  the  police  magistrates  to  dispose  of  all  charges 
pf  larceny  is  the  best  reason  possible  for  intrusting  them  with 
that  jurisdiction.  The  best  distinction  in  regard  to  the  jtnee* 
iiile  depredators  of  London  would  be  the  empowering  the  ma- 
gistratesy  in  many  cases,  instead  of  imprisonment,  to  order 
them  to  be  whipped  and  discharged.  In  reference  to  an  appeal, 
the  only  reason  for  allowing  it  is  that  of  satisfying  the  8(^uples 
of  oligectors ;  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  appeal  involves  tlie 
necessity  of  submitting  to  the  erroneous  judgment  until  it  is 
heard,  and  implies  an  incompetency  in  the  magistrate,  y^hkh 
ought  to  incapacitate  him  from  acting  at  all.  Nor  do  we  see  that 
any  benefit  would  arise  from  the  assistance  of  a  small  jury,  at  all 
corresponding  to  the  loss  of  time  which  would  thereby  be  <M;ca- 
sioned  to  the  jurym^i.  Still,  for  the  sake  of  the  summary  tria], 
we  would  concecke  the  point  of  a  jury  of  five,  rather  than  forego 
the  promptitude  of  decision. 

A  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  magistrates,  whether  paid  or 
unpaid,  is  undoubtedly  the  confused  and  inconsbtent  state  of  the 
laws  which  it  is  their  duty  to  administer.  The  Criminal  Law 
Commissioners  are  endeavouring  to  obviate  this  by  the  compila- 
tion of  a  Difi^est,  which,  though  it  might  create  some  new  diffi- 
culties, wouldclear  away  much  learned  rubbish,  and  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  innumerable  statutes,  general  and  local,  through 
which  a  magistrate  has  now  to  wade.  The  Metropolitan  Fcike 
Conunissioners,  to  obviate  the  incoiivenience,  have  in  the  mean- 
time framed  a  code  of  rules  for  their  own  men,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  any  legal  code,  we  understand,  works  well,  and  shows 
the  necessity  of  legal  consolidation. 

There  are  several  other  matters  of  a  civil  nature  which  might 
be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  magistrates,  iirith 
great  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  continually  applying 
at  the  police-offices  for  redress,  and  are  referred  by  the  magis- 
trates to  the  courts  of  law.  But  every  one  knows  that  the 
expense  of  an  action  at  law  can  rarely  be  less  than  L.20,  and 
much  more  frequently  exceeds  that  sum ;  consequently  the  courts 
at  Westminster  are  practically  inaccessible  to  the  poor*  Since 
it  has  been  the  rule  to  appoint  barristers  exclusively  to  the  situa- 
tion of  police  magistrates,  the  police-offices  have  become  very 
convenient  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  cheap  justice,  civilly 
as  well  as  criminally ;  and  if  they  were  placed  on  an  entirely  ju- 
dicial footings  we  can  imagine  no  court  more  fit  to  deal  with  the 
cases  of  which  we  speak*    The  following  are  instances :— exces- 


snre^ov  JH^egu^  distt^ases  by  landloicU  or  brelceyfi  \  Tdlldl  damage 
-coninitted  by  tenanls;  refusal  to  quit  po^eseicHi  by  teimnt9> whose 
torm  lias  expired ;  omlawful  detention  of  tools,  servaaitof  bc^Des^ 
loar  effects  of  deceased  persons,  of  small  value;  disputes  between 
masters  and  domestic  servants;  injuries  from  dogs  and  ^tber 
animals;  and  various  matters  of  a  similar  kind,  in  wbich  appii^ 
cations  for  relief  are  constantly  made  at  the  police-offices,  and, 
of  course,  in  vain.*  To  these  may  be  added  the  wa«t  .^of 
power  in  the  magistrates  to  restore  to  the  owner  stolen  goods  in 
die  hands  of  third  parties,  whereby  the  real  proprietor,  rather 
than  risk  an  action,  frequently  submits  to  the  loss  of  his  property. 
In  all  these  cases,  we  cannot  anticipate  the  smallest  danger  or 
inconvenience  from  substituting  a  cheap  and  summary  remedy 
for  Ae  costly  and  tardy  one  afforded  by  the  regular  oourts. 
^  For  what  h  a  summary  mode  ?  It  is  a  mode  in  and  by  which 
^  an  efficient  decision  is  obtained,  with  a  less  quantity  oif  delay, 
^  expense^  and  vexation  than  that  which  is  attached  to  the  other 

*  mode,  termed  the  regular.  To  the  use,  then,  of  the  regular 
'  mode,  a  quantity  of  collateral  inconvenience  attaches,  which xtoes 

*  not  attach  upon  the  summary  nH)de.     From  this  single  state- 

*  ment,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  follows  a  necessary  consequence, 

<  viz., — that  unless,  under  the  summary,  there  be  some  deficiency 
^  in  respect  of  the  security  against  misdecision,  and  that  deficiency 
^  such,  that  the  mischief  of  it  is  of  a  magnitude  to  outweigh  the 
'  advantage  obtained  by  the  defalcation  from  the  mass  of  colta* 

*  teral  inconvenience  in  the  shape  of  delay,  expense,  and  vexa* 
'  ti(m,  the  existence  of  the  regular  mode,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  an 
^  enormous  nuisance.  Is  the  summary  mode  then  attended  with 
^  any  such  disadvantage  ?  Is  the  regular  mode  attended  with  any 
'  such  disadvantage?  If  so,  in  what  particular  respect  ?  What  are 

*  the  arrangements  which,  being  necessary  to  the  giving  the 
^  completest  security  that  can  be  given  against  misdecision,  are 
^  to  be  found  in  the  regular,  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  summary 
'  mode?  The  question  is  a  conclusive  one;  no  answer  has  ever 

*  been — ^none  will  ever  be  given  to  it.     All  the  wits  of  all  the 

<  lawyers  would  sink  imder  the  task.'f 

5.  Want  of  authorized  informers^  and  of  peculiar  attention  to 
the  hindrance  of  crime. — It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  best  directed 
penal  legislation  must,  in  a  great  degree,  fail  of  its  effect,  unless 


*  See  particularly  the  evidence  of  Mr  Trail),  and  the  anoendioents  of 
the  Police  Ac$3  raggested  by  hxiB^-^—Minutm  (fiEuidence^  1697.     - 
I  Rationale  of  Judicial  JEvidsnoef  vol.  iv,  y.  ll#         ...     :     ^'^^ 
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xMUi  he  taken  to  §^ente  lite  ^heetvtmce  of  flie  tbiiig^  reqnira}^ 
b]r  enforcjng  the  penalty  ordained  for  its  irifntction.  A  f^etiai  law 
ImmIjt  etif<m$^  is  a  sort  of  lottery  in  which  offenders  speeakite ; 
Md  it  Is  remarkable  how  aeetirately  they  calettlate  their  chances 
of  proseeation  and  eseape.  The  nearer  to  certainty  the  infltctiori 
of  a  penalty  can  be  broos^ht^  the  more  powerful  will  be  its  influ*- 
e&ee  in  deterring  from  enme,  and  the  stronger  its  fbundation  itt 
)nstie0»  These  considerations  seem  to  have  been  entirely  lost 
sight  of  in  our  criminal  system,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  e^^ecu^ 
tion  df  penal  enactments  is,  as  it  were,  nobody's  especial  busi<- 
ness ;  it  is  not  committed  to  the  police  as  d  part  of  their  duty^ 
nor  is  there  any  recognised  authority  for  the  prosectitibn  of  the 
delintjuents.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  trade  is  carried  on  in 
laying  informations  by  a  class  of  unprincipled  and  degraded  per^ 
sons,  whose  end^  of  course,  is  not  that  of  justice,  but  to  fill  nieir 
own  podcets.  It  is  notorious  that  these  eommon  informers,  tii'failst 
Ihey  profess  to  enforce,  do  in  fact  frustrate  the  laW  to  a  consi- 
derable extent^  by  levying  hush«>money  for  their  connivance  at  its 
violation*  They  often  take  up  cases  for  the  ejcpress  purptise  of 
compounding  them  (the  act  againSt  compounding  offences  not 
applying  to  informations  before  magistrates),  and  it  is  observed 
that  they  confine  their  attention  to  those  offences  which  haV^  large 
penalties  attached  to  them^  or  where  the  informer  is  entitled  to  a 
fixed  portion  of  the  fine*  The  information  trade  has  consequently 
beeome  so  odious,  that  parties  aggrieved  are  reluctant  to  appear 
in  court  as  informers ;  and  in  this  way  many  offences  are  uaily 
committed  which  are  never  brought  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
magistrates. 

To  remedy  these  evils^  it  has  been  proposed  to  empower  the 
magistrates  to  lessen  the  informer's  share  of  a  penalty  whdn  his 
conduct  may  appear  questionable ;  to  prohibit  in  all  cases  the 
compounding  informations ;  and  to  license  the  informers,  6r  make 
them  give  seeurity  for  costs  in  case  of  failure  in  proof  of  the 
eharge.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  true  way  of  Stop- 
pirfg'  the  free  trad^  in  informations  ii  to  employ,  as  regular  6nd 
responsible  informers,  a  bratiefa  of  that  force  in  whose  department 
the  duty  properly  lies, — namely,  the  metropolitan  police.  The 
offiae  would  thereby  lose  its  odium,  becauS4§  the  informations 
would  be  laid  as  a  matter  of  regular  duty,  under  the  superintend* 
enoe  of  the  commissioners,  and  not  merely  for  g^in.  Perhaps  a 
portion  of  the  penalty  might  be  given  to  the  informing  officer)  as 
a  stimulus  to  activity ;  but  the  expediency  of  this  the  discretion 
of  the  commissioners  would  best  determine. 

An  opinion  waS  expressed  to  the  eomniittei^,  that  it  U  hither 
in  the  ii^tecticn,  thaA  inihbpreueAiioh  or  hindrdnci  of  crime,  that 
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the  new  poliec^  hM  b<^ii  found  tmM  i^  md  di«  dtidiietimi  thtii 
dmwn  isy  wd  think,  totttoU  Tbo  eentral  polke  hms  mnt^rkMy 
ioeteased  thd  faeiliiiM  for  detecting  offenders,  aiid  the  redd jr  ftdriit' 
aoce  }i  affords  is  genemlly  acknowledged.  It  doos  not  art  upbn 
that  marcentLty  syetetn,  tftnd^r  whioh  it  was  n^^ssary  to  btibe  th« 
officer,  in  ^der  to  secure  fail  exertions,  although  it  is  stitl,  un*' 
fortunately,  the  priictiec^  to  pay  the  constables  attached  lo  the 
offiees  for  ^oial  sertdees.  But  the  consolidation  of  the  whole 
police  force  of  the  ntetropolis,  as  above  recommended,  will  go  far 
to  extinguish  this  corrupt  system.  What  We  consider  a  prominent 
defect  in  the  proceedings  of  the  central  police  is,  that  *  flash« 
'  houses,'  as  they  are  tetmed,  continue  to  ^ist  in  nil  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  where  thieves  congregate,  conceal  themselves  when 
neeessary,  and  meet  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  The  premises  of 
these  receivers  are  not  sufficiently  searched;  and  it  might  be 
desirable  that  the  higher  classes  of  police-officers  should  be  armed 
wtifa  authc^ity  to  search,  in  the  nature  of  the  writs  Of  assistance 
used  by  revenue  officers,  to  prevent  the  delay  of  applying  for  a 
naagistrate's  warranto  There  are  persons  alsd  who  regularly  se- 
duoe,  and  instruct  youth  in  the  ways  of  crime,  and  who  pursue 
th^r  abominable  vocation  with  little,  if  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  police.  The  officers  Should  be  legally  itivested  with  a 
power  (which  they  often  find  it  eJcpedient  to  assume  without  law) 
of  apprehending,  without  a  warrant,  all  persons  whom  they  hav6 
just  cause  to  mispeet  of  evil  designs*  The  idea  of  any  danger  to^ 
popular^  liberty  from  the  exercise  of  Such  power  by  a  wClU 
organised  police^  is  perfecitly  chimericah  There  is  also  ft  elasS' 
of  places  resorted  to  by  the  rich,  as  Well  as  the  poor,  the  bettef 
regulation  of  which  would  have  a  decided  tendency  to  improve 
the  morals  of  society.  We  refet  to  the  Gaming-houses,  brothels^ 
and  various  unlicensed  places  fbt'  drinking  or  amusement,  opi^n 
chiefiy  at  night,  with  which  the  m^ti-opolis  abounds.  Places  of 
this  description  can  at  present  only  be  prosecuted  by  indictment  f 
whereas  they  ought  to  be  brought  under  the  summary  control  of 
the  police  magistrates,  by  enabling  th^m,  at  their  disci-etion,  to 
fine  persons  keeping  or  using  such  establishments.  The  French 
l^islature  has  taken  the  bold  step  of  enacting  that  no  gaming- 
hotise  Shalt  legally  exist  in  France  after  the  year  18S7.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  far  the  ^  hells'  of  Paris  will  really  be  sup^ 
pf^SSid  by  this  Stf oiig  fneasilf e.  We  fear  that,  whilst  a  disposition 
for  play  pervades  the  higher  classes,  it  will  be  difficult  to  check 
the  gambling-houses  effectually,  either  in  London  or  Paris.  Still, 


«*  a— ^-.^l»«— fa  ■  J  ,t. 


*  Evidence  of  E.  O.  WakMeM  Ss).    Cemn^ttee^  16^^  p^  1^1. 
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b^nrigilanoe  on  tb^  part  of  the  poliee,  and  the  exeteke  ^  a  80Utt4^ 
diser^on  fay  the  magistrates,  some  of  the  lower  elass  of  <  belkf* 
mig'ht  be  rooted  out,  and  many  a  servant,  or  small  tradesman,  sa'mi 
fhotti  ruin.  AgauK— although,  the  only  e£feetual  preservation  *  of 
public  morals  consists  in  sound  moral  education — and  the  result 
of  absolute  prohibition  of  immoral  places  of  resort  has,  int>ther 
eouolries,  been  too  often  found  to  give  rise  to  a  system  of  edm 
cealment  which  has  led  to  worse  crimes, — ^yet,  the  openness  with 
wiiioh  female  prostitution  exhibits  itself  in  our  metropolis,  might 
be  vastly  restrained  within  more  decent  limits,  instead  of  be^ 
lug  permitted  to  disgrace  the  public  places  of  amusement  resorted 
to  by  modest  women.*  And  if  all  other  places  of  resort  of  an 
ambiguous  description  were  subjected  to  the  summary  jurisdie^ 
tion  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  constant  visitation  of  the  potice 
constables,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  crimes,  which  originate  from  such  irregular  haunts,  would 
not  be  committed.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  noxious  seed 
fi^m  being  sown  ;  bat  if  it  has  onee  entered  the  earth  and  tsdcen 
root,  it  is  too  late  for  prevention.  We  have  then  to  eradicate  the 
fM^isonous  weed  as  we  may. 

6.  An  erroneous  system  in  regard  to  Bail. — *  Tlie  nature  of 
<  ^1,'  says  Blackstone,  ^  is  a  delivery  or  bailment  of  a  person  to 
^  bis  sureties,  upon  their  giving,  together  with  himself,  sufficient 
^security  for  his  appearance;  he  being  supposed  to  continue  ift 
^4their  friendly  custody  instead  of  going  to  gaol.'f  That  it  is 
founded  in  a  humane  principle  we  will  not  dispute, — nay,  we 
approve  entirely  of  the  recent  extension  of  the  magistrates' 
power  of  taking  bail  to  all  cases  of  felony.  But  we  think  thief 
etfect  of  the  law  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered,  whiob  re- 
hires sureties  to  be  produced  in  a  multitude  of  cases  wherein  the 
offenders  are  wholly  unable  to  find  them,  and  in  default,  subjects 
^  parties  to  imprisonment.  For  instance,  a  person  taken  int«^ 
custody  by  a  police  constable  after  the  magistrates'  office  is  okisedy 
is  bt^ougfat  to  the  station-house,  and  (although  there  is  a  power 
in  the  Police  Act  in  cases  of  petty  misdemeanour)  the  constable 
on  duty  will  not,  as  a  general  practice,  take  the  personal  recog- 
nidaace  of  the  party  for  his  appearance,  but  he  is  obliged  to  re- 


*  We  cannot  here  enter  into  details  to  show  of  what  nature  ought  to 
be  the  interference  of  the  police  in  regard^  to  public  prostitutes,  but 
i^ome  useful  lessons  may  be  learned  from  Parent-JDuchateleis  valuable 
book,  *  T>e  la  Prostitution  dans  la  Vitte  de  Paris* 

^  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.,  book  iv.,  c.  22. 
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-msan,  in  die  station-house  for  the  night,  until  the  morning  sitting* 
of  the  magistrates,  amidst  all  the  evils  and  inconveniences  of  that 
place- already  (fescribed.*  Now,  considering  the  nature  and  mof« 
taves  of  many  of  the  charges  made  at  the  station-house,  and  d&at. 
a  great  proportion  of  them  are  never  followed  up  by  the  proset* 
eutors,  out  are  made  in  a  moment  of  exeitement  without  any 
sij^cient  grounds,  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  suffering  is 
caused  which  might  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  party  makii^  tlm 
eharge  were  invariably  required  to  enter  into  his  personal  reoc^ 
nisance  to  appear  and  prosecute  before  the  magistrate ;  and  up^m 
i^fusal  ef  the  charging  party  so  to  do,  then,  if  the  constable  oit 
doty  were  empowered  to  take  the  personal  recognisance  of  the 
ip^iy  for  his  appearance  in  the  morning  before  the  magistrate^ 
in  all  cases,  even  of  felony,  except  those  of  a  very  grave  nature. 
We  say  personal  recognisance,  because  not  only  is  the  chance  of 
the  offender's  decamping  often  improbable,  but  the  refusal  of  the 
eharging  party  to  give  his  recognisance  to  prosecute  must  always 
paise  a  strong  presumption  that  the  charge  is  frivolous.  It  must^ 
of  course,  be  assumed  that  the  officers  placed  at  the  station-housea 
must  be  pen  of  adequate  discernment  to  distinguish  the  class  of 
offenders  who  ought  properly  to  be  debarred  from  the  privilege 
tecommended.  But  even  if  an  offender  should  now  and  then  es- 
cape, the  evil  would  be  less  than  that  of  the  present  needless  con- 
finement of  a  number  of  persons  every  night,  and  the  whole  ofeverif 
Sunday^*  in  the  station-houses ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
police  magistrates  examined  before  the  Committee,  agreed  unani- 
mously in  their  sense  of  the  evils  of  the  present  practice. 

The  evil  noticed  is,  however,  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
the  mischiefs  resulting  from  a  state  of  law  which,  in  a  vast  num*^ 
ber  of  cases,  requires  petty  offenders  to  find  sureties,  either  fo? 
their  appearance  at  the  trial,  or  for  good  behaviour,  and  in  default^ 
oonsigns  them  to  the  common  gaol.  Now,  not  only  is  it  a  com-^ 
mon  occurrence,  that  individuals  in  the  upper  and  middle  ranks 
of  society  are  thus  incarcerated  for  want  of  time  to  make  the 
vequiaite  arrangements  for  procuring  sureties ;  but  the  situation 


*  Evidence  of  Messrs  Hardwick,  Traill,  and  Ballantine. — Comnaitt^e 
1837. 

f  In  Mr  Bentham's  opinion,  Sunday  should  be  a  justice- day  like  ait 
others.  We  do  not  at  all  events  see  that  it  would  be  any  desecration 
of  the  Sunday,  if  a  police  magistrate  were  to  sit  at  each  office  in  the 
early  part  of  the  morning,  to  dispose  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Satur- 
day night  charges.     It  would  be  a  work  of  humanity  if  not  pf  necessity;^ 
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of  ihe  gPt^t  oH^oHty  in  thd  bmnbler  w«lk«  of  Wh  is  lAsoh  ^  to 
ice»d^  tbo  proeurin^  of  bail  a  ibtnf  to  thtm  next  to  hoprae-* 
tioablo*^  Tber^  aro  pergons  to  bo  seen  in  ouf  prisons  who 
faairc  been  there,  not  montb»  onlyy  but  yeavsp  for  want  of  ^nre- 
tiet  to  keep  tbe  peaeOf  on  aceouot  of  a  drunken  roiT)  or  a  iumily 
qnarrel*  In  a  gtwl  there  is  no  corrective  dUcipiine  or  obligation  to 
iabouTy  aa  in  A  bouse  of  correction  ;  and  under  tbo  present  syHem 
of  prison  management,  offenders  for  b|iil,  like  tbe  untried,  Jive  m 
assoeiation,«-^he  unfortunate  prisoner  who  bat  previously  led  a 
bUtnieless  lift;,  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  being  obliged  to  mix  in* 
discriminately  with  a  larg^  company  of  persons,  among  whom 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  filthiest  of  mankind,  and  the  mmi 
hardened  of  oiFenders,  That  such  intercourse  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  tbe  promotion  of  crime  is  perfectly  obvious ;  and  BMmy 
of  tbo  bail  cases  ar«  not  only  full  of  hardship,  but  of  downright 
cruelty  to  the  parties,  and  wastefulness  of  the  funds  of  the  coun* 
ty.  We  oannot  help  quoting  tbe  following  instances  *of  offendets 
found  in  gao)  for  bail  only,  being  well  assured  that  {with  the 
exception  of  tbe  one  last  mentioned)  they  are  by  no  means  rare 
or  peculiar. 

<  J.  €•  in  Clerkenw(sll  prison,  aged  17,  committed  for  want  of  bail  on 
charge  of  an  indecent  offence  with  a  man  who  gave  bail,  but  it  was  ex- 
pected would  not  appear  at  the  Sessions.  The  boy,  however,  remained 
in  the  mectn-time  in  prison. 

<  8.  S.  committed  to  Westminster  Bridewell,  first  to  the  hoase  of 
Correction  department  with  hard  labour  for  three  months,  and  after- 
wards to  the  gaol  departtrmU  wiAoui  labour,  for  twelve  montbSf  for 
Waal  of  bail.'     The  absurdity  of  this  is  too  glaring  to  require  comment. 

<  H.  S.  a  female  in  a  state  of  derang$mmt,  had  been  in  Ajrlesbnry 
|;aol  seven  months  for  want  of  bail. 

*•  J,  A.  an  idiot,  in  Springfield  gaol,  for  want  of  bail* 

<  D.  A.,  aged  50,  has  been  in  Cbelmsford  gaol  ttcentjf'ttvo  yecars  f<^r 
want  of  bail,  to  keep  the  peace  towards  his  own  father.  He  is  regularly 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  prison  with  his  own  consent,  and  has  even 
been  sent  on  errands  into  the  town.  His  situation  is  so  comfortable  that 
he  appears  to  have  no  wish  to  leave  it* 

We  ha^e  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  would  be  preferable  to  dis- 
charge  on  the  spot  the  whole  of  the  persons  now  incarcer^tod  in 
the  metropolitan  gaols  for  want  of  bail,  than  to  continue  the  per- 
nicious system  of  an  imprisonment  in  no  degree  pei^  or  refor- 
matory, and  almost  infallibly  corrupting.     It  is  not  nece^^^ry^ 

*  See  second  Report  of  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  Home  District,  1837. 
t  Statement  of  John  Ward,  Es^  Minutes  of  Evidence,  18S7;  p.  192. 
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how^vsTt  to  go  ikat  l£Bg^,  Ja  reganl  tD  those  indivitlnals 
SgainM  vbQin  there  ia  proof  of  a  breach,  or  tbreatened  breach  of 
the  pe«ce>  and  who,  ii)  defiuilt  of  •uretiea,  are  now  commiued  to 
thacammon  gaol,  lor  long  definite  or  indefinite  periods,  an  ob- 
vJQUi  uDproveouiiit  would  be  to  empower  the  raa)(iscrate  to  tea- 
tenee  tbemyiu-  short  periods  to  the  Jjoute  af  CorreoitQu  ;  or,  at  hU 
(liscretion,  to  take  their  pergonal  recogoisanca  for  i^ood  behaviour, 
j^lany  of  those  also,  who  are  now  called  on  to  find  iureties  for  ap- 
peuranoe  at  tb«  yessionti,  might  aafely  be  let  go  upofi  their  own 
recogniitances,  and  the  lesser  evil,  would  ofcen  be  to  run  that 
rUlt<  We  should  hope,  however,  that  by  increaeioK  the  eum- 
Enary  JDri»diction  of  the  magisirateH  as  before  proposta,  the  nura- 
her  of  this  latter  class  would  be  materially  djaunished.  The 
gepeml  proportion  of  prisoners  owinj^  their  inipri»oJiB)ent  ta  the 
kail  systesi  is,  we  think,  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  for, 
on  turning  to  the  ofGctal  report  of  Clerkenwell  new  prison  (the 
■  jcreat  leoeptaele  of  this  class  for  the  county  of  iVlidai«»ex)i  we 
&a6.  tlw  numbers  on  the  day  of  in«pectioB  were  :— 

Under  examination  &2 

For  bail  .  .         122 

For  trial,  &c.  .  22 


Another  defect  in  the  Iiail  t^ystem  is,  that  although  the  nugis- 
Jiratfl  can  take  bail  for  any  feloqy  or  misdemeanour  when  the 
d«positiiMis  are  eomplete,  ha  cannot  do  to  previously,  and  i»  con- 
sequently  obliged  ta  remand  the  offen 
enMnination.      This   remaading  freqtj 
times  successively,  and  the  prisoner,  i 
for  many  weeks,  undergoes  the  uiseri 
result  may  be  that  there  is  not  sufficii 
committal.     This  defect  might  easily 
magistrate  the  power  of  taking  either  si 
a  personal  recognisance,  as   soon  as  t 
We  trust  that  the  whole  lav  as  regj 
serious  revision  it  requires.      The  e 
TBrious  and  sjuUiplied ;  but,  as  in  oth 

be  found  difficult,  when  the  need  of  i _.,^ j,-.   

the  cognisance  of  the  legislature. 


'  Second  Bejioit,  laspsctoni  of  PriMnt,  Home  District}  IS97. 
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7»  IVani  (f^puUicpraeeciU&r.— It  does  ndl  r«qaif#  8iy  toM ' 
study  6f  jarispnufence  in  order  to  dneoyer  that  no  •ystem  of 
criminfil  judicature  can  be  complete,  which  does  not  comprehend^ 
a  Public  Officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing*  offenders  to 
justice.  In  Scotland  this  important  office  is  exercised  by  fke 
Lord  Advocate  and  his  Deputies,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend 
to  prosecutions  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  But,  in  England,  t^ 
wisdom  of  onr  ancestors  has  not  provided  any  such  public  func^* 
tienary,  consequently  the  prosecution  of  crime  is  the  busineis 
of  nobody  but  the  injured  individual.  The  person  who  is  id^ 
ready  the  sufferer  is  obliged  to  undergo  the  further  hardship^ 
of  attending  the  police  magistrate,  during,  perhaps,  several  ex- 
aminations previous  to  committal — afterwards  to  go  before  the 
Grand  Jury — and  lastly  to  appear  as  a  witness  on  the  trial> 
A  great  loss  of  time  is  thus  entailed  upon  him,  to  say  nothing* 
of  vexation  and  expense,  with  no  corresponding  benefit  to  him^ 
self  individually,  the  offence  being  in  reality  against  society  «l 
large ;  whilst  the  placing  the  prosecution  in  the  hands  of  k- 
private  individual  seems  to  assume  that  he  is  the  only  piurty 
benefited  by  the  conviction  of  the  offender.  That  the  imposi*- 
tion  of  this  burden  upon  the  aggrieved  individual  has  a  tend^ 
ency  to  prevent  many  offenders  from  being  brought  to  justice, 
cannot  be  doubted.^  The  reluctance  of  prosecutors  is  gene- 
rally very  great ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  by  an  experieoeed 
officer,  that  there  are  very  few  persons  who  have  gone  through 
a  criminal  proceeding  that  would  ever  complain  a  second  time  i 
tmd  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  persons  who  have  encountered  tbe- 
ordeal  of  examination  and  re-examination  at  the  police-offioe, 
thence  before  the  clerk  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  taking  the 
notes  for  the  indictment,  thence  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  thence 
before  the  Petty  Jury,  would  never  be  found  to  undergo  it  again.f 
Prosecutors  are  in  fact  either  novices  in  that  occupation,  or  are 
actuated  by  feelings  of  a  vindictive  nature,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  objectionable.  Nay,  the  circumstance  of  the  same 
person  appearing  as  prosecutor  and  witness  cannot  but  expose 
his  testimony,  in  many  cases,  to  suspicion ;  for  even  if  he  harbour 
no  desire  of  vengeance,  no  man  likes  to  fail  in  an  undertaking 
carried  on  under  the  eye  of  the  public.  A  man  cannot  be  botS 
plaintiff  and  witness  in  a  civil  action  ; — why  should  he  be  per* 


*  The  average  number  of  offenders  annaally  discharged  at  assizes  and 
sessions  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  last  three  years,  for  want  of 
prosecution  only,  has  been  400.     (Criminal  Tables,  1884,  5  and  6.) 

f  Evidence  of  J.  Hardwick,  Esq.    Minutes^  1837,  p.  56* 
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n^tMd'Ift  iw  tO'ina  cRfiminal  one ?  B«caitse«  say  th»  Idwjent 
the  to^iataient  runt  ^  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen/ 
But.we  would  hiunbly  ^abmit  the  propriety  of  employin^if,  not 
tJ^e  witness,  but  a  proper  legal  officer,  to  conduct  her  Majesty'^ 
business  in  this  department. 

. .  W«  have  already  suggested  the  vesting  in  a  branch  of  tlie  pidico 
tb^e  d^ity  of  getting  up  the  evidence  requisite  to  obtain  a  com-^ 
mitral,  or  sufnmary  conviction,  by  the  magistrate.  Whetiier  this 
jmeUiasittary  duty  should  be  superintended  to  any»  and  what  ea- 
te^t,-  by  a  public  prosecutor,  or  whether  his  iunctions  should 
Q^mmeoce  after  the  committal  by  the  magistrate^  is  a  matter  of 
detail  wliich  we  are  not  called  upon  to  determine.  But  the  esta* 
blislimeat  of  such  an  officer  does  appear  to  us  to  be  essential  to 
the  cUia  administration  of  justice  in  £ngland;  and  more  than  ever 
8^,  since  the  law  came  into  operation  which  allows  prisoners  the 
U^efit  of  counsel.  Cases  are  continually  lost,  where  the  evi«> 
4ttnee  is. perfectly  clear,  from  the  want  of  some  person  to  look 
^ter  the  prosecution;  and  so  much  has  this  want  been  felt,  that 
i^  is  now  the  practice  of  the  chairman  of  the  quarter-sessions  in 
tUe  West  Aiding  of  Yorkshire,  to  direct  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
tofifosecute  every  case  of  felony  which  comes  before  him  ;^^— an 
e^D»ple  which  indicates  plainly  enough  the  little  reliance  to  be 
pWed  on  individual  prosecutors,  and  the  necessity  of  vesting  so 
iQoportant  a  trust  in  a  responsible  public  officer.  In  its  effect  on 
thf  prevention  of  crime,  the  very  jact  of  certainty  of  prosecution 
qonld  not  but  operate  favourably,  by  removing  one  oif  the  main 
c^Hinces  now  to  be  calculated  on  in  favour  of  a  criminal's 
Q«eape*  And  it  is  needless  to  say,  that,  in  the  metropolis,  this 
effect  would  be  proportionably  greater  than  in  the  less  populous 
districts. 

-  A.  The  Grand  Jury  Obstruction. — Before  the  abolition  of 
tbis  tribunal,  there  would  be  much  prejudice  to  encounter,  and 
iitwould  be  premature  to  attempt  it,  until  the  office  of  Public 
Prosecutor  should  be  established.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
siiying,  tlmt  its  operations,  in  their  effect  upon  crime,  are  often 
i^ischievous,  because  they  add  a  chance  of  escape  to  the  many 
others  which  combine  to  frustrate  the  exertions  of  the  police. 
As  a  security  to  individual  liberty,  the  tribunal  is  of  very  little 
use,  because,  even  if  the  committing  magistrate  should  have 
acted  oppressively,  the  remedy  offered  oy  the  Grand  Jury  comes 
too  late  to  prevent  the  intermediate  imprisonment.     The  inten* 


*  Evidence  of  James  Traill,  Esq.     Minutes  of  Evidence,  1837. 
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tion  of  a  Grand  Jury  was  the  laudable  on^  of  saving  M  Inifocent 
maii  from  the  disgrace  of  a  trial,  without  a  prima  Jhcie  ease  of 
eVidende  agaihst  him.  But  Qrand  Juries  existed  much  earlier 
tbafi  the  practice  of  taking  examinations  b]r  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  did  not  regularly  exercise  their  present  powers  of  comtftittal 
until  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  that  period, 
the  Grand  Jury  has  become  an  ordeal  of  very  doubtful  advantage ; 
and  more  especially  in  the  metropolis,  since  police  magistrates  have 
been  appointed,  whose  proceedings,  if  not  always  infallible,  are 
.  at  least  conducted  with  caution  and  regularity.  We  will  venture 
to  say  that  no  event  happens  more  rarely  in  the  course  of  the 
year  than  the  case  of  an  offender  committed  for  trial  by  a  Lon- 
Gon  police  magistrate,  who  is  not  in  truth  a  guilty  man.  If, 
then,  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  there  is  a  presumption 
of  gnllt  associated  with  the  magistrate's  committal,  to  what  end 
send  the  offender  before  another  tribunal  previous  to  trial  ?  Not 
to  save  him  from  prison,  for  he  remains  there  in  the  intermediate 
time.  Not  to  prevent  the  publicity  of  his  miseomluct,  for  that 
has  already  been  made  notorious  by  the  inquiry  before  the  ma* 
gistrate.  Not  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  clearing  his  cha- 
racter, because  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Jury  are  Secret, 
and  when  an  offender  i8^  discharged  by  their  instrumentality,  no- 
body knows  the  reason  of  such  discharge.  If  a  foreign  jurist, 
wholly  unacquainted  with  English  practice,  were,  for  the  first 
time,  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  a  Grand  Jury,  he  would  as- 
suredly be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  object  of  an  institution  offering 
such  ready  means  of  defeating  justice.  The  following  e::ttract  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr  Gregory  will  illustrate  how  this  is  done  : — 

*  If  fhe party  is  committed  to  prison,  and  the  prosecutor  and  the  witnes^ea 
go  before  the  Grand  Jury,  they  get  hold  of  the  leading  witness  and  p;ive 
him  a  bribe  of  five  pounds,  or  ten  pounds,  or  fifty  pounds.  The  Grand  Jury 
not  being  in  post^ssion  of  the  depositions  before  the  m«gistrate5»,  the  wit- 
nesses give  evidence  before  them  as  directly  contrary  to  wha*  they  have 
f  iven  before  the  nMgistraiM^  a^  light  to  dark,  ^nd  then  the  Grand  Jury 
ignore  the  bilL 

'  Lw^d  EMttnn»r^T^e  yon  n>ean  to  say  they  give  the  witness  a  large 
bribe  to  stay  away  ? — No ;  for  contradicting  the  evidence.  Supposing 
yon  are  robbed,  and  when  you  come  before  the  magistrate  you  say, 
"  There  is  a  particular  shilling,  or  a  particular  half-crown,  or  handker- 
chief, I  can  positively  swear  it  is  mine  ;"  then,  if  you  are  got  over  by  a 
bribe  from  the  prisoner,  whei  you  go  before  the  Grand  Jury  you  say,  *«  I 
cannot  identify  any  of  this  property  ;  I  cannot  swear  to  any  one  article, 
and  I  will  not.'*  .  .  .  •  1  have  been  upon  the  Grand  Jury  several 
times,  and  I  have  heard  witnesses  give  their  evidence  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  come  before  the  Grand  Jury  and  flatly  contradict  what  they 
havetferted. 
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-  '  Ttifen  f^li« frttfctice  of  whith  you  iottipliiii  is  &  fffequMit  one?*- Yes; 
the  magistrates  only  roromit  upon  clear  cases^  and  yet  every  sesaion 
there  are  ten  or  twelve  bills  thrown  out  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  it  is  done 
in  that  sort  of  way  J  * 

This  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  proportion  of  bills 
annually  ignored  by  Grand  Juries,  which,  according  to  the 
Crindlnal  Tables^  is  above  7  per  cent  for  Efigland  and  Wales, 
and  above  8  per  cent  for  Londoh  and  Middlesex ;  as  appears  by 
the  iSubjoined  summary,  which  may  also  be  nsfeful  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  reftrencfe  tO  what  has  been  said  upon  other  parts  of  our 
subject  S^-^ 

Efigland  and  Wdled, 


Olfend«T«  committed 

fur  Trl^  at  Assises                                            Acquitted 
ana  Sessions.          Convicted.       Insane.       on  Trial. 

NoBiU 
found. 

No  Prose 

dutinn. 

1834, 

.      22,451           15,965        21         4347 

1695 

893 

ISSS, 

.       gO,731           I4,7»9        25        4034 

1526 

417 

I88S, 

*      t§,984          14,771         81         4039 

1652 

491 

• 
iondon  and  Middlesex:. 

1S34, 

4,057            2,850          6          800 

m 

^^ 

1835, 

S,442            2,303           6          ISi 

309 

33 

1836, 

3,350            2,327          7          666 

i^^ 

54 

Tbese  cori^id6rfitions  appear  to  fully  warrant  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Grand  Jury  is,  in  truth,  very  often  an  ObstructioA  in  the 
way  of  bririging  Criminals  io  justice  ;  and  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  if  not  in  all,  it*  abolition  would  b6  desirable, 
whenever  the  institution  of  a;  Public  Prosecutor  may  b6  deter- 
mined on.  Whatever  respect  the  public  may  entertain  for  th^ 
institution  as  an  jfticietit  constitutional  tribunal,  it  i^hould  not 
bfe  forgotten  that  the  tribunal  is  a  secret  one ;  and  conse- 
quently possesses  a  powei^  of  injuring  either  an  individual, 
or  society  at  lai'ge,  in  a  ilnanner  Equally  inconsisitent  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  rest  of  Our  judicial  institutions,  and  repugnant  to 
that  principle  of  responsibility,  without  which  no  System  of  judi- 
cature can  ever  be  free  from  the  suspicion,  if  not  the  actual  taint, 
6f  impurity.  The  phrase  *  constitutional*  is  wOrse  than  unmean- 
ing when  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  prepossession  in  favour 
Of  institutions  which  have  become  tnischievous,  in  the  exififting 
circumstances  of  society. 


*  Evidence  of  Mr  Rd.  Gregory,   Minutes^  1837,  p.  177, 
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If  We  have  succeeded  in  pointing"  attention  to  narny  iiiiif)9ft«> 
ant  matters  in  which  the  present  system  of  metropolitan  police 
is  defective,  it  has  been  far  from  our  design  to  undervialue  tlie 
very  great  benefit  which  the  metropolitan  district  has  derived 
from  the  central  establishment.  We  have  not  thought  itne*- 
cessary  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the  mode  of  ratings  to  whieh 
objections  for  a  time  prevailed,  because  it  appears  to  us  ime» 
practicable  to  adopt  any  other  principle  than  that  applied  to 
the  poor-rates ;  and  the  enquiry  is  the  less  requisite,  since 
we  are  happy  to  observe  that  the  popular  clamour  upon  the 
subject  has  entirely  subsided.  There  is  not  one  of  our  reoomr 
mendations,  but  what  is  supported  by  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  intelligent  and  experienceid  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Committee.  As  constantly  happens,  some  most  absurd  specit- 
lations  were  broached  there — such  as  this — ^that  the  close  inspec- 
tion of  the  police,  and  the  enlarged  summary  jurisdietiodi  of 
magistrates,  have  tended  to  the  promotion  of  crime;  and  that 
the  increase  of  juvenile  offenders  in  particular,  is  thus  to  beoo- 
counted  for.*  A  more  preposterous  doctrine  we  never  remember 
to  have  heard.  Surely,  the  slightest  rejection  must  faa^e  su^ 
gested  the  truth,  viz. — that  the  superior  vigilance  of  the  eenteal 
police,  and  the  greater  facilities  of  administering  summary 
punishments,  have  of  late  years  detected  a  great  number  of 
offences,  which,  under  the  oid  regime^  would  never  have  seen 
the  light.  To  suppose  that  a  sure  and  speedy  administra- 
tion  of  justice  can  tend  to  foster  crime,  is  an  idea  whoUv 
at  variance  both  with  reason  and  fact.  The  medicine  whidi 
helps  to  throw  out  the  eruption  on  the  skin,  is  mistaken  fbr 
the  disorder  of  which  the  eruption  is  the  offspring.  A  vigi- 
lant police,  and  a  summary  system  of  punishment,  bring  out 
crimes  upon  the  surface  of  society ;  but  who  shall  say  how  many 
times  the  law  would  otherwise  have  been  violated  with  impunity? 
It  is  something  monstrous  to  charge  preventive  justice  with  for- 
warding crime,  because  its  office  is  executed  with  a  degree  of 
/efficiency  before  unknown.  Such  errors  are  propagated  cMedy 
by  the  total  want  of  reflection  on  the  subject ;  and  perhaps^  in 
some  measure,  by  the  want  of  a  public  record  of  offences,  as(f^r- 
tained  to  have  been  committed  by  persons  unknown.  The 
want  of  such  a  record  is  a  serious  detect  in  our  criminal  statistics, 
for  without  it  not  even  an  approximation  to  the  real  state  of  c^ri^e 
can  possibly  be  made.  ^* 

The  real  extent  of  crime  in  the  metropolis  is  a  most  int^re^t- 
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iti^  subject  of  enquiry;  but  there  are^  unfortanately,  no  statisti* 
cal  data  by  which  it  may  be  determined  with  any  sort  of  accu- 
wifCy.  The  average  mimber  of  offenders  committed  for  trial  at 
the  Central  Court  and  Quarter  Sessions,  in  London  and  Mid* 
diesex,  in  tlie  last  three  years,  has  been  3609  yearly ;  but  as  this 
does  not  comprise  the  summary  commitments,  it  is  no  guide  at 
aM.  Tlie  number  of  prisoners  (exclusive  of  debtors)  confined  in 
the  course  of  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1836,  in  the  several 
metropolitan  prisons,  viz.:  Coldbathfields,  Clerkenwell,  New- 
gate, Giltspur  Street  Compter^  the  City  Bridewell,  the  West- 
minster Bridewell,  Horsemonger  Lane,  Brixton,  and  the  Bo- 
rough Compter,  appears  to  have  been  about  35,000  ;*  but  from 
this  number  a  considerable  deduction  must  be  made^  in  re- 
spect of  the  same  prisoners  recommitted  within  the  year,  and  for 
tliose  removed,  after  committal  or  sentence,  from  one  prison  to 
another.  Allowing  10,000  on  this  account,  there  will  remain 
^25,000  offenders  detected. in  the  year;  and,  taking  the  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  in  its  widest  sense,  at  l,(iOO,000,  it  ap- 
pears that  one  in  every  64  persons  is  to  be  set  down  as  a  crimi- 
nal !  Nor  is  the  prospect  of  improvement  very  hopeful)  since  it 
Seems  that  the  number  of  boys  under  16  committed  to  the  six 
first-nmentioned  prisons  was,  in  1835,  2675  ;  and  in  1836  it  had 
increased  to  3132  !t  That  the  habitual  proportion  of  offenders  in 
the  metropolis  should  even  approximate  to  i  in  64,  is  a  most  pain- 
ful ^Hinsideration  ;  and  offers  a  wide  field  for  the  labours  of  the 
jurist — the  political-economist — the  philanthropist — of  every 
man  who  Itas  the  head  and  the  heart  to  do  good  to  his  species. 
How  often  must  it  be  reiterated  that  ignorance  and  poverty  are 
the  primary  causes  of  delinquency  ?  J  How  often  repeated,  that 
our  system  of  secondary  punishments  requires  a  thorough  revi- 
Bion — that  our  prisons  are  nurseries  of  vice — hotbeds  of  crime  ? 


♦  Retunis  in  Second  Report  of  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  Home  District, 

1837. 

f  Second  Report  of  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  Home  District,  1837. 
We  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  intended  General  Reformatory  in  the  Isle 
of  Wij^ht,  for  juvenile  offenders,  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

J  The  proportion  of  offenders  committed  to  assizes  and  sessions,  in 
the  last  year,  who  could  neither  read  or  write,  or  could  only  i\o  so  im- 
perfectly, was  for  Englan<l  and  Wales,  16,202,  or  77  per  cent,  and  for 
London  and  Middlesex,  2896,  or  86  per  cent.-^ Criminal  Tables,  1836. 
In  France,  out  of  4222  criminals  suhjected  to  punishment  by  the  higher 
courts  in  1833,  3777,  or  89  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  classes  either  wholly 
without,  or  who  had  rec(rived  only  the  lowest  degree  of  instructioD,«^ 
Trafisa^H^Ti*  bf  SiatigHmt  Society  of  Lpndonf.  vol.  j.  part  1  #     . 
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ThedeKniptton  pi  th^  niitpoppliian  pri^on^  contained  iQ  the  l^t< 
cQtvA  Rep<Ht  of  the  Insp^ctof^  for  the  Home  District,  presents 
adej^lorable  picture  pf  the  evils  resulting  from  gaol-aosociation, 
and  strongly  6on^rn)9  the  opinion  of  the  indispensable  necessity  pf 
the  iudividuftl  separation  of  pd^oner^,  previously  urged  by  the 
inspeetars-^advoeated  by  this  Journal — and  now,  we  rejoice  to 
say^  offioially  reoommended  by  the  Secretary  pf  State*  If  the 
magistrates  should, — as  we  confidently  hope  tliey  will  not» — > 
neglect  or  refuse  to  introduce  Qnieliorat;ious  which  ure  called 
fqr  alike  by  good  8en$e  and  hun^^nity,  it  roay  becpme  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  enforce  with  the  full  weight  of  its  auiho- 
rtty,  the  adoption  of  a  right  system  of  prison  mans^gement. 
A  sound  system  of  prison  discipline  is  ^n  essential  auxiliary 
to  an  effective  police ;  and  snob  d  police  we  by  no  means  de->. 
spair  ef  seeing  perfected  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  extended 
to  the  rural  districts.  The  pquntry  pwe^  much  to  Mr  Hawes 
for  his  aealous  and  well-timed  exertions  in  Parliament  to  tliid 
end.  It  is  gratifying  that  these  ^re  $ubject9  which  may  be  ap-! 
proached  by  Whigs  and  Tories  without  pafty  strife,  and  with 
a  united  effort  for  practical  reform^  Let  them  persevere  in  their 
useful  labours ; — in  the  amount  of  human  suffering  remoyed  from 
pr^ent  and  future  generations,  they  will  lind  tjieir  amplis  r^ 
ward ; — they  are  cultivating  not  a  barren  field  of  ephememl  gra? 
tification,  but  a  soil  capable  of  yielding  ^bundapt,  and  never 
felling,  harvests  of  good  I 

We  cannot  oonolude  without  a  word  iipon  a  point  intimately 
connected  with  the  preceding,  and  all  other  branches  pf  criipinal 
jurisprudence  in  these  kingdoms;  we  mean  thp  npcessity-r^grow? 
ing  every  day  more  urgent — of  some  spperintending  authority, 
analogous  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  France,  w^pse  exqlusivf 
attention  shall  be  given  to  every  department  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law,  and  whose  especial  province  it  shall  be, 
UPt  only  to  watch  pver  its  execution,  bnt  to  forward  its  reform. 
Every  one  who  is  at  all  aware  of  the  multiplicity  of  business 
with  which  the  Home  Office  has  for  some  time  past  been  press- 
ed, will  at  once  understand  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  Sepretary 
of  State  to  go  through  his  indispensable  Parliamentary  duties, 
and  yet  to  devote  adequate  time  to  so  important  matters  as  those 
of  Police,  Prison  Piscipline,  Transportation,  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Secondary  and  Capital  Punishments.  We  are  far  froin 
insinuating  any  want  of  diligence  in  the  noble  Lord  jiow  at  the 
head  of  the  fiome  Department ;— on  the  contrary,  it  is  sur- 
-prising  X^  us  that  he  has  foundf  time  ta  d^  as  puch  as  ^o  |i^ 
done  in  this  respect  j  but  pra^t^eal  pieaimfn  fltf  gr^^t  f99fs#at 
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ought  not  to  be  postponed  to  topics  of  more  political  or  party 
interest  perhaps,  but  of  much  more  speculative  advantage. 
Whilst  a  moderately-reforming  Ministry  is  engaged*  night  after 
pighty  in  parrying  the  thrusts  of  the  Tories  on  the  one  side,  find 
the  ultra-reformers  on  the  other,  subjects  of  the  most  grave  and 
complicated  nature  are  delegated,  one  after  another,  to  Parl^siM 
mentary  committeesi  who  examine  witnesses-T^make  a  report — 
and  there  the  matter  ends.  A  curious  and  instructive  return 
might  be  made  of  the  lost  labours  of  Select  Committees  of  both 
Houses  for  the  last  twenty  years;  nay,  the  time  occupied  by 
their  enquiries  has  oftentimes  been  worse  than  lost ;  for  it  has 
som^tim^s  h^  the  effect  of  shifting  the  responsibility  of  organ* 
ixing  reforms  from  the  only  quarter  capable  of  pursuing  theni 
with  effect — namely,  the  Government.  Hence,  a  strpng  opinion 
is  beginning  to  be  entertained,  that  either  a  regular  Minister  of 
Justice  is  required,  or  a  Central  Board,  acting  (like  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners)  in  some  degree  under  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  invested  with  suiBcient  power  for  the  regulation  and 
managenient  of  the  police,  the  prisons,  and  all  branches  of  the 
penal  system,  without  the  necessity  of  constant  reference  to  the 
Home  OflSpe.  We  venture  to  predict,  that  mapy  years  will  not 
elapse  before  the  establishment  of  i^ome  such  authority  is  found 
indispensable  ;  and,  although  the  present  want  of  it  ought  not  to 
be  an  excuse  for  any  member  of  the  legislature  relaxing  his  indi* 
vidual  exertions  for  the  good  of  society,  the  deQcii^ncy,  until 
supplied,  cannot  but'  impair  the  efficiency  of  t|be  executive,  and 
operate  injurioujily  to  the  public  service. 
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AaTr  V, — Patience  and  Confidence  the  Strength  of  the  Church  : 
A  Sermouy  preached  on  the  Fifth  of  November  before  the  Umver^ 
sity  qf  Oxford^  and  now  pvblished  at  the  tviah  of  many  of 

*  its  Members.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.,  Regiua 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  8vOf 
Oxford:   1837. 

'  \^H^T  times  are  coming  upon  the  earth,  we  know  not ;  but 

*  ^ '       the  general  expectation  of  persons  of  all  character  in  all 

*  nations  is  an  instinct  implanted  by  God  to  w^rn  us  of  a  coming 

*  storm.'     So  says  Dr  Pusey ;  and  assuredly,  to  the  other  '  fig- 

*  tree '  signs  which  announce  approaching  changes,  he  has  added 
one  of  no  insignificant  character.  That  a  sermon  should  have  been 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  remembrance  of  the  deliverance, of  England  by  the  Revo-- 
lotion  of  1688,  in  which  the  preacher  reversed  the  precedeftt  6f 
Balaam,  and  mounted  the  pulpit  to  curse,  where  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  bless — in  which  the  great  work  of  our  forefathers  is  plainlj: 
denounced  as  a  sin,  and  held  up  as  deserving  of  national  humilia- 
tion, instead  of  thanksgiving — is  a  phenomenon  of  importance 
and  interest  to  those  who  watch  the  course  of  events.  The  place, 
the  occasion,  the  dignity  of  the  bold  innovator,  and  the  assent  of 
a  large  portion  of  his  congregation,  implied  in  their  request  for 
the  publication  of  the  sermon,  command  an  attention  very  dtflFe*-. 
rent  from  that  which  might  have  been  excited  by  a  mere  estpres^- 
sion  of  sentiment  from  an  insulated  individual. 

The  contingency  of  the  last  5th  of  November  falling  on  a. 
^umlay,  and  its  service  being  thus  attended  by  numbers  fo^ 
whom  the  celebration  of  the  political  festival  would  have  had  no^ 
attraction,  afforded  undoubtedly  a  strong  provocation  to  preachers 
nvhose  zeal  against  the  wickedness  of  modern  governments  was 
ready  to  boil  over  ontbe  first  opportunit}^  Accordingly,  that 
day  seems  to  have  been  selected  for  a  simultaneous  pulpit-attack, 
from  the  ecclesiastical  high  places  of  England  and  Ireland,  against 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  Commons, — although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  onslaught  bore  little  appearance  of  concert ;  for 
while  the  right  wing,  posted  at  Oxford,  was  directing  its  artiU 
lery  against  the  Whigs  through  the  sides  of  William  III^  the 
left,  at  Dublin,  was  battering  the  Catholics  through  those  of 
James  II. ; — both,  however,  agreeing  in  letting  off  an  occasional 
volley  at  Guy  Fawkes,  whose  shade  must  have  been  surprised 
ftnd  gratifietl  at  the  participation  of  such  eminent  associates  Jn  \m 
»hnqal  martyrdom.     Bv|t  with  the  greater  part  of  Pr  Pus^y't 
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sermon  on  that  occasion,  we  have  no  concern ;  much  of  it  is 
beautiful  as  well  as  appropriate  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  be  alleges, 
thiit  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  established  autbontjr  is  owe 
which  meets  with  little  practical  attention  at  the  present  day, 
It  is  at  least  onef  which  no  sincere  believer  will  endeavour  to 
controvert  or  to  evade^  We  merely  wish  to  express  our  senti- 
ments on  the  last  part  of  it — the  application  of  that  doctrine  to 
the  question  of  the  Revolution — a  portion  of  his  subject  which 
the  author  has  but  briefly  touched  in  his  sermon,  but  which  he 
evidently  considers  as  the  prominent  point  in  it,— judging  from 
the  long  justification  which  he  has  attached  to  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  preface. 

*  And  now,  perhaps,  we  may  the  more  readily  learn  our  lesson  from 
that  other  event,  for  which  we  this  day  render  to  God  thanksgiving,  the 
arrival  on  this  day  of  him  who  became  William  III.  Man's  sin  is  t>o 
hinderance  to  thankfulness  for  God*8  mercy ;  rather,  the  more  we  sinned^ 
the  more  should  we  he  thankful  to  God  for  not  giving  us  over  to  our 
sins,  for  making  that,  as  it  now  is,  at  lai^t  legitimate  to  \i»  and  our  duty, 
which  in  our  forefathers  was  sin,  yea,  and  for  the  chastisements  will) 
which  he  has  visited  onr  sins.  The  arrival  of  William  was  in  itself,  on 
God's  part,  a  hlessipg  ;  it  was  not,  we  may  trust,  on  that  of  the  prince,  i 
guilty  act ;  at  all  events  we  may  separate  the  mercy  of  God  from  the  sin 
of  man  ;  it  prevented  further  acts  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  James  ;  it 
prohably  saved  the  naticm  from  the  miseries  of 'anarchy  and  civil  war, 
Which,  l»ut  for  his  arrival,  had  men  pun^ued  the  same  course,  might  have 
followed  ;  and  in  this  the  church  and  nation  might  have  been  grievously 
injured ;  and  for  this,  and  for  the  preservation  of  our  church  umid  this 
convulsion,  we  have  great  cause  of  thankfulness*' 

But 

«  It  is  not  without  an  apparent  providence  that  the.^e  two  eVenfs  are 
so  brought  together  upon  the  same  day,  the  one  in  which,  without  his 
own  merit,  man  was  passive,  and  God  delivered  him  from  extremes^ 
peril ;  in  the  other,  where,  had  men,  like  our  bishops  and  a  confessor 
pfthis  place,  remained  passive  under  the  shadow  of  God's  wing,  the  ty- 
ranny had  passed  over,  man  interposed  schemes  of  his  own ;  they  did 
that,  which  our  Lord  upon  the  cross  \i;^s  taunted  to  do,  but  did  not; 
they  "  sinned  themselves,"  and  so  they  were  permitted  to  mar  the  good 
purpose  of  God.  I  say  "  mar,"  for  though  God  has  been  abundant  in 
mercy,  no  one  can  have  traced  the  state  of  our  church  and  nation,  tjince 
that  second  rebellion,  without  seeing  God's  judgments,  though  tempered 
^ith  mercy.  Let  any  one  ask  when  was  the  goblen  pge  of  our  divmes? 
All  will  say  the  reign  of  Charies  IL,  when  their  passive  virtues  had  l)een 
called  ont,  and  they  eyercised  by  suffering.  The  last  century,  €»very  one 
M  readily  condemned  as  the  deadest  and  shaUowest  period  of  English 
Theology  and  of  the  English  Church.  And  this  could  be  traced,  were 
this  the  place,  to  the  line  whi^h  men  took  iu  resisting  James's  evil.  The 
»rate,  feared  and  bated  the  Church,  which  it  causelessly  suspected  >  It 
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coald  not  un^ersUnd  that  men.  migbt  on  principle  object  to  the  act 
whjch  «et  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  and  yet  upon  principle  obey^ 
yea,  teach  others  cheerfully  to  obey  the  sovereign  whom  God  had  per- 
mitted to  be  so  placed.  It  ejected  a  valuable  portion  of  her  members, 
ihe  nonjurors  ;  divided,  and  so  weakened  her;  cut  off  from  her  one  ele- 
ment of  teaching ;  gave  her  bishops  for  secular  ends,  and  profaned  her 
offices  to  strengthen  secular  parties  ;  wilfully  corrupted  her,  and  stirred 
up  enemies  against  her  and  our  holy  faith.  As  clearly  could  it  be 
shown  that  the  present  storm,  which  lowers  around  our  Church  and 
State,  is  but  a  drawing  out  of  the  principles  of  what  men  have  dared  to 
call  the  **  Glorious  Revolution ;"  as  that  revolution  (though  in  this  portion 
of  our  country,  by  God's  mercy,  without  bloodshed,  as  indeed,  besides 
his  other  mercies,  he  generally  restrains  men  in  a  second  revolution,  by 
an  implanted  instinct,  from  renewing  the  miseries  of  the  first)  was  the 
sequel  and  result  of  the  first  rebellion.  The  name  given  to  the  act  of 
1688  is  no  question  of  words ;  the  service  of  this  day  evinces  the  feeling 
of  the  Church  that  it  is  not  indifferent  to  God  how  we  look  back  upon 
his  dealings  with  our  forefathers  :  jf  we  would  not  be  partakers  of  other 
men's  sins  we  must  disavow  them  ;  while  we  boast  of  them,  we  make 
ourselves  sharers  in  them;  if  we  would  cut  off  the  curse  entailed  by  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  we  must  disclaim  the  act  which  has  entailed 
it ;  we  should  thankfully  acknowledge  God's  undeserved  mercies,  not 
glory  in  our  fathers'  sins,  so  may  he  exempt  us  from  the  impending 
chastisement.' 

Strang  as  such  sentiments  appear  to  Englishmen,  and  ba^e 
appeared  ever  since  th%  name  of  Englishmen  became  a  title  of 
honour  among  the  nations,  it  will  not  be  imagined  that  we  are 
about  to  make  solemn  charges  of  sacrilege  and  heresy  against 
Dr  Pusey  and  his  admirers  on  account  of  them.  The  Revolu- 
tion has  for  us  no  more  sanctity  than  any  other  great  political  act 
of  which  the  consequences  still  survive  :  the  State,  by  fencing  it 
round  with  an  imaginary  sacredness,  and  intruding  the  commemo- 
ration of  it  into  the  solemn  service  of  the  Church,  did,  in  our 
opinion,  nothing  more  than  provoke  mocking  and  encourage  hypo- 
crisy. To  see  its  principles  attacked  in  fair  and  open  controversy 
excites  no  scrupulous  horror  in  us ;  and  it  is  always  agreeable 
to  see  the  ppipions  of  any  cltiss  of  reasoners  fairly  pushed  to  their 
legitimate  extent,  without  any  regard  for  mere  appearances,  or 
scruple  at  offending  the  consciences  of  less  tnoroughgoing 
brethren.  Above  all  things,  we  would  disclaim  all  foolisn  sneers 
against  the  loyalty  of  the  party  whose  sentiments  we  have  now 
to  consider.  To^charge  its  leaders  with  a  desire  to  disorganize 
the  established  connexion  of  church  and  state,  from  mere  dislike 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  latter  is  now  administered, 
would  be,  we  are  well  awarcj^.  to  cast  a  very  unjust  imputation 
on  them  ;--:wl^tever  we  may  think  of  the  possiMe  dangew 
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to  which  their  views  might  expose  that  connexion,  if  parried  fully 
out  by  ^rdent  and  unflinching  partisan?  {-^fof  Sachevereif^ 
too,  stickled  for  non-resi&tance,  and  his  mob  illustrated  the  docr 
trine  by  *  destroying  meeting-houses,  plundering  the  dwelling, 
'houses  of  eminent  Dissenter^,  threatenipg  to  pull  down  those  of 

*  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  Whigs,  and  preparing  to  attack 

*  the  Bunkr  Still,  many  of  those  views,  and  especially  such  as  are 
contained  in  this  Sermon  of  Dr  Ppsey's,  are  daring  novelties.  It 
is  true,  thaf  they  exhibit  only  a  return, — such  a$  is  ever  taking 
place  in  the  revolution  of  human  aSairs,-T-to  ancient  notions  and 
priiiciples,  loi|g  since  entombed  with  their  zealous  supporters ;  but 
when  this  *  whirligig  of  time*  brings  us  round  again  to  the  very 
same  point  which  public  opiniop  had  reached  some  centuries  ago, 
the  old  doctrines  are  become  new^o  us;  and  this  is  the  only  sense 
in  which  any  thing  in  politics  can  be  said  to  be  a  novelty.  Foj* 
in  matters  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  there  is  nothing  strictly  new 
under  the  sun.  The  democrat,  whom  we  call  an  innovator,  cag 
appeal  to  his  own  favourite  authorities,— to  the  States  of  Italy  ii\ 
the  middle  agps,  and  to  those  of  classical  Greece  long  befpre, — .for 
precedents  to  countenance  his  boldest  flights.  So  it  is  with  jthe 
doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience.  They  were  in  fa- 
vour, it  should  seem,  under  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Paring  the  Mede. 
In  England,  they  '  skulked  in  old  homilies,'  to  pse  a  phrasie  of 
Bolinghroke,  *  before  King  James  X. ;  Wt  were  talljpd*  writ* 
'  ten,  and  preached  into  vogue  in  that  inglprioifs  reign/  In  1622, 
the  University  of  Oxford  solemnly  sanctioned  them ;  apd,  \iy 
a  noble  stretch  of  h^r  principle^  of  discipline,  enacted  that  ^11 
persons  promoted  to  detfree^,  were  to  svioscribe  artipl^s  to  that 
e^ect^  and  tb  tajce  an  o^th,  that  they  not  only  at  nresent  detested 
the  opposite  opinioq^  but  that  they  ipould  at  nojuture  time  e^ter^ 
tcun  it  I  In  1683,  the  spme  University  again  proclaimed  thpfw  by  a 
Solemn  judgipent  ap4  decree/  which*  in  ^709^  the  Home  pf 
Lords  was  ill  advised  ^npugh  to  popdei^qn  unanimously  to  the 
flames.  But,  by  an  unusual  circumsti^nce  in  human  ^airs,  the 
burning  pf  the  decree  by  no  means  prompted  its  popularity;  and 
the  doctrines  ip  question  went  so  quietly  to  sleep,  that  he  who 
na^  arouses  them  from  tjieir  century  of  oblivion  may  fairly  be 
t^rmpd  an  innovator*  As  such,  we  recommend  hin^  to  the  grave 
rebuke  of  that  learned  body  whose  repose  he  and  his  copfeder 
rates  disturb  by  their  npw-jfangle4  cpnpeits.  Qur  cpncera  is  with 
t|if  truth  of  his  doctrines  only  ; — the  doptrines  of  one  of  the  ablest, 
certainly  the  most  learned  of  the  writers  of  his  party,  on  ^  sub- 
ject i^ot  of  mere  historjc£^  interest,  but  applicable  to  pvery  time;, 

and  PJerliaD^  i;i  ^n  e?p«c^4  ?Ba»ft«?  ^  9Wf  ^y^^f    W^W^^^  (J^?J'?5 
fqre  i>v|c)^re  w  P9e«  moTQ  the  firinoii^  ftoxff  old  Rfvohition  priiv- 
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rfples  to  meet  this  fresh  antao^onist ; — armour  which  has  stood  the 
buflfets  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  too  well  to  be  naw  laid 
tt^ide  at  the  first  blast  of  a  hostile  challenge,  even  though  wafted 
fr6m  the  cloisters  of  Oxford. 

'  Alchouuh  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  estxibli$hed  BXk\\imr 
ties,  and  that  of  the  divine  right  of  princes  (that  i«,  of  an  inhe- 
iiertt  right  to  govern,  independently  of  the  pov^ers  which  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  each  state  confides  to  them),  are  quite  dtsciuctin 
tfharacter,  yet  they  are  often  strangely  confounded  together  both 
hy  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  popular  rights:  they  are  so,  in 
«n  especial  manner,  in  the  sermon  now  before  u«.  The  first  rests 
on  the  express  command  of  God,  written  in  the  Book  of  his-  L#aw, 
and  not  less  plainly  written  on  the  enlightened  reason  of  man. 
The  latter  appears  to  us  a  mere  figment  of  human  invention 
.*— repugnant  to  reason — without  the  shadow  of  authority  ih 
the  word  of  God — unwarranted  on  any  fair  construction  of  the 
language  or  practice  of  the  early  Church.  It  is  this  unnatural 
union  of  the  false  with  the  true,  of  the  living  principle  with  the 
VIead,  which  caused  in  our  view  the  religious  errors  of  the  Noo?- 
jurors,  in  their  day,  and  of  Dr  Pusey  in  our  own. 

The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  established  authority  is,  we 
need  not  say,  most  strikintjly  declared  in  Scripture,  from  the 
total  absence  of  all  qualiKcation  and  adaptation  to  the  weak  fai^th 
imd  cherished  prejudices  of  the  natural  man.     *  Whosoever  re- 

*  sisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.*     *  Ye  must 

*  needs  be  suhject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience 

*  sake.'    *  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the 

*  Lord's  sake.'  And  we  cannot  refrain  from  observing,  however 
trite  the  remark  may  appear,  that  few  portions  of  the  moral  law 
^f  the  Gospel  bear  more  emphatically  the  mark  of  inspired  and 
not  human  wisdom.  First,  because  no  precept  could  be  devised 
more  unacceptable  to  the  pride,  and  less  likely  to  attract  the  ima- 
gination of  man.  How  many  devices  of  worldly  wisdom,  h^w 
many  false  systems  of  worldly  honour  and  morality,  how  many 
rebelling  impulses  of  the  heart  are  crushed  by  this  stern  oom- 
mand !  How  vain  is  the  endeavour  to  evade  er  to  explain  it  away, 
and  find  shelter  under  it  for  those  heathen  notions  of  manlineHS 
and  nobleness  of  character,  of  which  we  are  so  loath  to  divest  our- 
selves I  Next,  because  it  is  at  once  contrary  to  that  curreat  mo- 
rality of  the  world  (which  is  a  mere  reflection  of  true  principle, 
and  that  rarely  without  distortion),  and,  at  the  same  time,  palpably 
true  to  the  perception  of  the  mind  which  has  been  once  opened  to 
religious  instruction.  To  the  mere  worldling  it  seems  poor  and 
Ignoble ;  to  the  sense  of  the  religious  man  it  has  at  once  fbe  elaar^ 
)iess  and  the  beauty  of  a  light  revealed  from  heaven  itselfi    Ko 
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impoBtor  would  have  stomped  so  unpopular  a  truth  with  th^  &e4 
of  a  pretijnded  divine  authority.  And  how  perfectly  does  it  agr^^ 
ti4th  the  remaining  symmetry  of  that  great  edifice  to  which  it  bo- 
longs!  In  the  beautitul  language  of  Dr  Pusey  himself  (not  in.  his 
Sermon,  but  in  the  Preface  wh^eh  accompanies  it)-^*  It  is  only-  the 
'  particular  applicatioa  of  a  general  principle*  In  religion  it  i# 
Mki(h;  under  misfortune,  resignation;  under  trial,  it  ispatleot 
^  waiting  to  the  end ;  amid  provocation,  it  is  gentleness ;  am|4 
'affronts,  meekness;  amid  injuries  it  is  endurancie;  toward^ 
'enemies,  aon-requital  ;* towards  railing,  it  is  *'  not  answerij\|; 

*  ^^in ;"  to  parents,  it  is  filial  obedience  ;  to  superiors,  respect^ 
'  to  authorities,  unquestioning  submission  ;  towards  civil  govt^rn- 
^ment^  it.  is  obedience  upon  principle,  not  only  when  it  costs  oq<- 

*  thiag  (as  obedience  to  it  ordinarily  does  not,  and  so  can  hardly 
^  be  (^kd  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty),  but  when  it  costs  SQca&' 

*  thing/ 

£irery  human  eommlssion  is,  therefore,  ratified  by  the  divine 
preempt  of  obedience  to  it,  and  *  every  power  that  is,'  however 
4aixedi  is  ^  ordain^  of  God.'     But  resistance  to  violence  on 
the  part  of  those  armed  with  no  authority — enjoying  no  com- 
misaion — cannot  be  drawn  within  the  plain  limits  of  the  pret^ept. 
Jtcannot  be  condemned,  except  upon  such  arguments  as  would 
lake  away  the  right  of  resistance  to.  all  violence  whatever.     Kow 
-we,'in common  with  allsupportersof  the  Revolution,  contend,  that 
Ba  rational  difference  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  opposition 
lo  foree offered  by  one  exercising  it,  without  any  authority,  and  by 
<me  exercising  it  beyond  the  authority  with  which  t\Ui  laws  in- 
trust him%     It  cannot  be  answered,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
>Ghristtan  to  obey  without  examining  the  Validity  of  the  preteml- 
^d  authority.     It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  it  will  not  become  him  tp 
'laake  captious  objections — eagerly  to  seek  for  and  avail  himself  of 
-flaws  in  title,  or  defects  in  form.    But,  in  the  last  resort,  he  m^^ 
Dedds  jtulge  whether  the  orders  of  a  magistrate  which  he  is  called 
';Oii  to  obey  are  within  the  range  of  that  magistrate's  jurisdicti^. 
'A  parish  constable  is,  so  far  s^  his  office  extends,  a  '  power  or- 
^dained  of  God,'  as  truly  as  the  executive  head  of  the  state ;  and 
4t  is  just  as  plainly  a  sin  to  oppose  him.     Suppose,  in  the  exercise 
-of  hia  funcdoDS,  he  were  to  offer  unprovoked  violence  to  life,  pef- 
Bon,  or  property,  grossly  exceeding  the  limits  of  that  power  whidi 
,ihe  State  allots  him,  would. Dr  Pusey  offer  him  resistance  or  na? 
.I£he  would  not,  updn  what  principle  does  he  justify  resist^iao^  to 
B  tobber  or  a  murderer  ? 

: 'li.Let  us.  apf>ly  this  principle  to  the  case  of  a  cons^tutipual 

-mowtfchy^  ^We  have  no  wish  to  le^My  part^  pur  argii^pa^t 

a&  whftteOrrJPuaejr  eaUftthe^f  si^^tle.iUstiictjo^'- oi^jtie iSofml  Q^- 
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paeL  Alt  we  irnll  iajr  m  H§  behalf  i^^  tlmt  ft  seeing  to  ffs  not  ftt 
all  more  ftnbtle,  and  far  more  sensible, — not  at  dll  le^  warranted 
i^  revelation,  and  much  more  consonant  ^grith  reason — than  his 
o\^  jwe  dwifio  notions,  to  which  we  shall  address  oorselves  pre- 
sently. We  deal  only  with  Jnstitations  as  facts^  aitd  with  the 
duties  which  arise  out  of  them.  Now,  in  such  a  flionarohy  the 
King  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  magistrate  of  limiteii  au- 
thority, whatever  he  may  be  in  theory.  If  he  exceed  that 
authority,  he  is  just  as  much  an  aggressor  as  the  parish  Con- 
stable. If  the  divine  precept  of  non-resistance  does  not  extend  to 
prohibit  self-defence  against  usurpation  on*  the  part  of  the  lesser 
officer,  neither  does  it  against  the  greater.  It  is,  therefore,  Mh 
eontend,  impossible  to  pass  a  general  condemnation  on  all  resist- 
ance to  regal  authority  in  such  a  state  ^— unless  to  the  doctrine  of 
Bon-resistance  we  add  that  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, — not  iifere- 
ly  as  magistrates,  for  then  their  divine  right  would  only  protect 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  authority,  Kke  other  magi- 
strates,— but  as  kings^  as  in  themselves  sao'O  santt  and  inviolable. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  combine 
the  scriptural  conmmnd  with  the  mere  human  speculation. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add,  that  the  ease  thus  propounded  Is 
precisely  that  of  the  Revolution.  We  need  not  go  into  the  history 
of  English  Rights,  and  examine  how  long  they  had  existed :  sitf- 
fiee  it  to  savj  that  James  at  his  accession  (whatever  may  have 
been  the  lai>guage  held  at  court  or  from  the  pulpit  as  to  his  rights) 
found  himself,  in  fact,  no  taore  than  a  simple  magistrate.  He 
had  not  the  power  to  make  a  single  law — not  even  the  powef  to 
propose  one.  By  the  common  understanding  of  the  corrstitutidn, 
his  subjects  were  no  more  bound  to  obey  the  legislaftkmf  of  the 
Monarch  than  the  legislation  of  the  Constable.  His  authority 
was  indeed  great  and  high ;  but,  except  on  one  or  two  controverted 
points,  it  was  as  accurately  limited  in  practice  as  that  of  any  other 
officer.  In  this  state  of  things,  James  assumed  the  poweir  (tf 
legislation  ;  for  to  dispense  with  existing  laws  is  to  legislate.  Hi^ 
subjects  resisted.  If  James  was  a,  mere  magistrate,  then,  accord- 
ing to  our  former  reasoning,  they  had  as  much  right  to  do  so  as 
to  resist  a  robber  or  a  murderer.  When  St  Paul  was  threatened 
with  illegal  violence  by  a  magistrate,  he  did  not  submit:  he 
*  appealed  unto  C*sar.'  The  subjects  of  James  appealed,  not 
indeed  to  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  to 
the  tribunal  of  a  co-ordinate  authority^*-the  great  council  of  the 
nation.  The  constitution  had  not  expressly  providted  such  h 
remedy  for  such  a  case ;  but  they  eonceived  that  it^  ^x\t  must 
be  so  undei^stood ;  and  f hat,  v^hen  one  member  of  the  suflreDfte 
authority  exeeedt  his  trust,  the  true  aj^>eal  Aiust  be  to  tMe  totts^tt^ 
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ing  tneinb^ts  as  repf  esenting  the  body  of  the  nation.  The  members 
of  that  council  met  in  fear  and  uncertainty ;  they,  too,  were  de- 
termined on  resistance,  but  it  was  long  ere  they  decided  on  its 
consequences ;  and  at  last,  whether  through  their  fear  of  anarchy, 
or  their  passions,  or  their  interests,  the  hand  of  Providence  brought 
William  to  the  throne,  and  the  great  change  ended  m  the  de^ 
thronement  of  a  king  and  iubversion  of  a  dynasty.  With  the 
jcBtification  of  each  particular  step  in  the  change — of  the  forced 
'  abdication'— of  the  assembling  of  the  informal  convention,  and 
80  forth— whether  each  was  just,  or  expedient,  or  religious — we 
Jiave  nothing  here  to*  do.  Nor  are  we  at  all  concerned  teith  the 
characters  and  motives  of  the  actors  in  that  revolution :  whether 
they  '  used  their  liberty  for  a  cloke  of  maliciousness'  or  no,  makes 
no  difference  in  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  only  important  ques- 
tion of  conscience  is,  as  Dr  Pusey  will  agree  with  us,  whether 
James's  subjects  had  a  right  to  resist  him ;  a  question  involving 
the  right  of  resistance  to  usurped  authority  in  all  generations. 
And  we  maintain,  as  before,  that  against  that  right  of  Resistance 
no  valid  argument  can  be  shown ;  unless  it  be  contended  that 
James  as  king  possessed  an  inviolable  character ; — that  his  *  divine 
'  right*  extended  to  all  his  actions,  and  was  therefore  quite  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  that  *  divine  right'  which  shields  other  ma- 
gistrates whilst  in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  functions  only. 

This,  accordingly,  was  the  ground  assumed  by  th6  theological 
partisans  of  the  Stuart  cause ;  and  the  same  ground  is  taken  by 
Dr  Pusey.  By  what  manner  of  arguments  he  supports  it,  our 
readers  will  perceive  from  the  following  extracts  from  his  Preface. 
We  spare  them  the  Convocation-book,  and  the  Canons,  tvhich  he 
cites  in  support  of  them. 

*  Scripture  knows  hut  of  two  sources  of  power :  1.  lawful,  whereby  the 
parental  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  gradually  extended  with 
the  extension  of  the  family,  and  so  became  patriarchal,  which  Was  in  a 
sense  regal :  2.  unlawful,  that  of  conquest,  as  Nirtirod.  JBnt  of  any  Hcxte 
of  things  tvh^ein  the  people  had  power  in  their  own  kaficb,  to  gite  it  (b 
whom  they  iv&aldf  ami  upon  what  conditions  they  would,  it  knows  not. 
-*«  If  (say  Bishop  Sanderson)  "  we  will  but  follow  the  chie  of  tke  sscred 
history,  in  the  four  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  it  will  fairly  lead  us  out  of 
these  labyrinths"  (viz.  whether  government  or  property  Were  first  in  order 
of  time,  and  whether  government  were  agreed  upon  to  seciire  property, 
or  property  was  assigned  by  law  and  government ;  in  a  word,  whether 
government  came  from  above  or  below,  was  voluntarily  adopted,  or  was 
the  original  constitution  of  things,  and  paft  of  the  primary  ordinances  of 
God.)  **  ft  is  certain,  that  as  soon  as  Adam  was  created,  God  gave  to 
him,  as  an  universal  monarch,  not  only  dominion  over  all  his  feWo^r- 
creatures  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  the  government  alib 
of  all  the  mferior  worki;  and  of  all  the  men  that  aftef  shoald  be  bdm  into 
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lieve  that  after  the  Flood  the  8oIe  government  was  at  tir&t  in  Noah»  aod 
wbatsf>ever  either  property  in  any  thing  they  possessed  in  several,  or 
share  in  the  government  over  any  part  of  the  world  afterwards  any  of  his 
sons  hail,  they  had  it  hy  his  sole  allotment  and  authority,  and  transmitted 
the  same  to  their  posterity  merely  upon  that  account :  without  awaitiiig^ 
the  election  or  consent  of,  or  entering  into  any  articles  or  capitulaf  mils 
ivith«  the  people  that  were  to  he  governed  hy  them.  These  words  in  Gen. 
X.  3i,  seem  to  import  as  much.  «<  These  are  the  famiiiM  of  Ihe  mnm  of 
Noati  in  their  generations  after  their  families :  and  by  them  w^re  (4it 
Oatiocis  divided  in  the  earth  after  the  flood.*'  And  so  this  suppof^ed  fact 
or  contract,  which  muketh  such  a  noise  in  the  world,  provetb  to  be  but 
a  sqmb,  powder  without  shot,  that  giveth  a  crack,  but  vanishetb  into  air, 
and  doth  no  execution.' 

Dr  Pasey  goes  on  to  condemn  the  *  unbelieving  theory'  of 
the  Social  Compact;  with  which,  whether  it  be  unbelieving  or 
t\Of  we  cannot  see  that  the  present  question  has  any  thing  to  do; 
since  we  are  merely  concerned  with  the  duties  of  subjects  ill  9- 
country  where  the  people  actually  have,  and  exercise  power;  b|U 
which  theory,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  is  just  as  stroogiiy 
laid  down  by  the  pious  Hooker  as  by  the  sceptical  Locke.  Ihi 
then  contends,  as  far  as  we  understand  him,  that  the  patriarchal 
or  regal  power  is  the  only  one  to  which  God  vouchsafes  a  bless* 
ing;  because  no  other  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  ^  which/  he  says  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  sermon, 
*  is  the  sun  of  all  other  history,  sacred  and  profane.'  And  this  is 
the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the  reasoning  on  which  we  are 
to  conclude  that  kings  reign  by  Divine  right ;  that  any  power 
exercised  hy  the  public,  or  a  portion  of  it,  can  only  be  exercised 
by  usurpation  ;  and  consequently,  that  resistance  to  the  ill(^^ 
acts  of  James,  was  resistance  to  God's  ordinance  ! 

This  mystical  view  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  contaioiiig 
tbe  whole  Encyclopaedia,  if  we  may  use  the  expresdos,  rf 
.God*s  dealing  with  Man  and  the  Church, — insomuch  that  what- 
ever evidence  of  his  Providence,  or  his  Divine  Government  is 
not  therein  contained,  must  be  rejected  as  spurious, — ^rvadei 
most  extensively  the  writings  of  the  school  to  which  Dr  Pusey 
belongs.  It  is  the  product  of  a  temper  which  would  fain  close 
the  avenues  of  our  understanding  against  all  the  other  modes  by 
which  God  permits  his  light  to  penetrate  its  darkness,  except 
those  of  his  revealed  word,  and  Church  tradition  alone ;  and  which, 
when  studied  in  this  feeling  of  jealous  exclusiveness,  are  studied 
with  a  wilful  abandonment  of  the  best  means  (humanly  sj)eak- 
iug)  vouchsafed  us  for  their  comprehension.  It  is  the  very 
Mune  spirit  which  looks  with  sinister  misgivings  on  every  attempt 
ta  extend  the  domain  of  thouglit — in  natural  and  iae(if>bysical 
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they  were  so  many  insidious  invasions  of  the  province  of  Faith* 
It  is  the  same  spirit  in  which  a  recent  Bampton  lecturer,  Dr 
Nolan,  chose  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  that 
excellent  but  polemical  foundation,  to  denounce  a  considerable 
braucb  of  modern  science  as  an  irreligious  imposture — to  wage  war 
against  ^  Mammoths'  and  'Megalosauri',  and  the  whole  race  of  Pre- 
adaiake  monsters — under  the  very  eye  of  the  Professor  whose  sa^ 
gackms  sense  has  detected  so  many  of  their  traces  in  the  boweb 
of  the  earth ; — finding  his  geology  just  where  Dr  Sanderson  found 
his  theory  of  government, — namely,  in  the  first  four  chapters  of 
Genesis.  And  the  application  of  that  spirit  to  political  study  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  made  by  the  old  Puritans,  who  had  much  the 
same  fancy  for  seeking  all  manner  of  precedents  in  the  letter  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  although  they  chose  to  deduce  from  it  very  oj^io* 
site  conclusions*  They  read  of  Samuel  withstanding  and  denoun* 
ting  the  Lord's  anointed;  of  the  revolt  of  Jehu,  under  Divine  au*- 
^hority;  of  the  successful  ^rebellion '  of  Hezekiah  against  the  King 
of  Assyria ;  and  they  inferred  that  God  had  dispensed  with  the 
observation  of  his  own  command  of  civil  obedience  wherever  his 
honour  was  concerned.  Theirs  might  be  the  more  dangerous 
tloctrine,  inasmuch  as  it  made  every  saint  the  judge  in  his  own 
tjase,  whether  to  conform  or  to  resist ;  but  how  their  conclusions 
were  a  whit  less  legitimate  than  those  of  our  Hebrew  Professor, 
ttnd  Bishop  Sanderson,  when  they  argue  that  because  there  were 
tio  republics  in  Palestine,  and  because  the  patriarchal  sway  pros^ 
pered  under  Divine  blessing  in  Mesopotamia,  therefore,  popular 
government  is  something  altogether  out  of  the  order  of  Divine 
appointment,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

But,  narrow  as  is  the  ground  on  which  Dr  Pusey  rests  his  argu- 
aients,  he  may  surely  be  confronted  on  his  own  chosen  territory. 
'^How  can  it  be  said  that  Scripture  knows  only  of  patriarchal  and 
monarchical  governments,  and  recognises  ^no  *  state   of  things 

*  wherein  the  people  had  the  power?'  For  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years^  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  anointing  of  Saul, 
there  was  no  semblance  of  patriarchal  or  regal  power  exercised 
tnnong  the  Jews.  *  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel ; 
<  every  man  did  that  which  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes.'  Jepb- 
Ihah  *  articled  with  the  people/  to  use  the  language  of  Locke. 
He  agreed  with  the  elders  of  Gilead,  and  ^  the  people  made  him 

*  bead  and  captain  over  them  : '  God  ratified  their  choice,  and  he 
judged  Israel  six  years.  From  this  narrative,  and  that  concerning 
Abimelech  (Judges,  chap,  ix.),  it  seems  probable  that  those  per- 
^nages,  who  are  in  Scripture  termed  judges,  were  leaders  cbosen 
by  the  Jewish  people  in  time  of  need  to  rule  over  them  i  and  thai 
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the  general  bt-ganiiatioh  bf  the  twelve  tAbeS  dt  that  peri6d  tva^ 
riefither  thorfe  nor  less  than  republican, — ^uiiseriptutal  as  the  phrase 
ihky  appear.  Not  dofes  it  seem  that  thejr  ^ere  less  visited  with 
th^  tempbi-al  blessings  of  their  dispertsatidn,  \t'herieVer  they  ren- 
dered themselves  wdrthjr  of  them  by  obediehce,  in  this  period  of 
thfeit  hiitoty,  than  after  kings  had  bfeen  set  bver  them  as  a  pdnish- 
iiient  fd!"  thdr  obstitiaey. 

But  all  this  is  little  to  the  J)urpose,  except  for  such  as  are 
rihxldu^  to  meet  the  adversary  with  weapons  borrowed  from  him- 
Self.  The  main  point  is,  that  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  as  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  claim  whifch  all  magistrates  and  govern- 
ments hate  on  Christian  obfedience,  rests  on  mere  huitian  theory ; 
—a  theory  which  the  divines  of  the  seventeenth  ceUtury  only  dUp- 
Jiorted  by  far-fetched  analogical  argUmeUtS,  such  as  thfe  ischolastie 
taste  df  that  tlhie  relished,  but  such  as  its  good  sen^e  and  [^lain 
religibils  sentiment  practically  rejected.  Nothing  but  the  pecu- 
liar 26st  \ihich  the  spirit  of  reaction  against  modern  tehdencies 
givfes  to  atitiquatied  dbsurdities,  could  have  iiiduced  the  teVival  of 
them  iti  our  own  day.  But  if  this  doctrine  of  Divinfe  right  be 
abandoned,  Dr  Pusey's  arraignment  of  the  RevblUtibn,  on  r^li- 

*  gious  grounds,  falls  albngst  with  it ;  unless,  as  it^e  have  said,  he 
U  prepared  to  maintain  that  resistance  to  force,  by-  whomsoever 
employed,  can  in  ho  case  be  offered  by  a  Christian,  arid  thHt 
.'111  selt-defehce  is  unlawfbl.  Whether  thid  be  or  be  hot  his  mean- 
ing, hi^  sfermon  does  not  Very  distinctly  inform  us,     *  Resist  hot 

*  eVil,*  he  flays,  ^  is  a  precept  jilaiu  in  its  ttiode  of  execution, 

*  though  hatd  to  fulfil  5  it  prescribes  a  diflScult  but  a  plain  track  ; 

*  but  admit  the  principle  that  man  may  resist  feVil,  it  iS  no  l6ng;er 

*  easy  to  say  where,  and  ho\<^,  resistance  begins  to  b^  Sin;'  If  he 
!fnfean§  this  of  resistance  t6  goverttmehti,  Wb  answer,  that  brt  the 
prihciplc^  t^b  haVe  laid  down,  it  is  perfectly  eai^y  to  deten^fufe 
'\^here  it  is  lawful  and  where  unlawful;  arid  that  although  mucli 
Sophistry  will  always  be  used  to  justify  men  itt  their  o\i'ri  eyeS, 
Vfet  Consciencb  and  reVelation  will  direct  every  orie  aright  \Vhb 
nas  Courage  to  fbllo\V  them.     To  cite  once  more  the  •  UnbelieV- 

*  irtg*  thebrles  bf  Lbbke  t  '  wherever  law  ends,  tyrariny  begins,  if 

*  the  law  be  ttansgrbs^ed  to  another's  harm ;  and  whosoever  ifi 
**  iiil;hoHty  exceeds  the  power  giVert  him  by  the  law,  and  makes 

*  Use  of  the  fbrcie  he  has  under  his  command  to  compass  that  tip6h 
^  the  sUbiect  ti^hich  the  law  allows  not,  cfeaseS  in  that  tb  b^  ft  ma- 
^  gistratcj  and  acting  without  authority,  may  be  opposed  life  anj^ 
^*  other  man  whb  by  force  Invades  the  right  of  another,' 

When  these  {)lairt  princij)les  are  bbrne  in  mind,  it  will  i^asiljr  be 
Seen  hoW  little  applicable  thb  example  of  the  early  Christians, 
iJehich  Dr  Pusejr  and  bis  Holiness  Gregory  XVI.,  in  a  late  Enc^- 
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olioal  letter/ bring  forward  with  so  mueh  earnesttiess  iti  aid  of 
legitimacy,  is  to  the  question  now  at  issue.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
that  whatever  the  Cmistians  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  einpe« 
rors  and  their  delegates,  was  inflicted  by  the  established  authority. 
However  inhumkn  the  treatment  to  which  they  so  resignedly  sub- 
mitted, it  was  in  no  sense  illegal.  To  have  opposed  unlawful 
force  to  lawful  force,  would  have  been,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  Apostle's  word,  resistance  to  powers  ordained  of  God.  What- 
ever judgment  the  world,  in  its  looser  notions  of  morality^  may 
form  of  the  extremity  to  which  they  carried  out  their  principles 
of  submission,  the  practical  lesson  which  they  convey  to  us  who 
live  under  a  constitutional  government  is  that  of  obedience,  not  to 
man,  but  to  the  law.  Dr.  Pusey's  attempt  to  make  out  a  closer 
parallel,  by  arguing  that  the  emperors  had  originally  obtained 
their  power  by  usurpation,  is  surely  beside  the  question*  /  It 
^  was  not  in  a  legitimate  way^'  he  says,  ^  that  the  emperors  whom 
^  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  commanded  men  to  obey  came  to  the 
^  throne,  nor  had  they  even  prescription  to  plead ;  yet,  so  far  as 
^  the  subjects  Were  concerned,  the  powers  that  be  were  ordained 
'  of  God.'  It  may  be  so ;  but  we  are  not  contending  for  tfte 
right  of  Christians  to  give  or  withhold  obedience^  according  as 
they  judge  of  the  title  of  their  princes.  Dr  Pusey  confounds 
two  very  different  things,  the  (assumed)  right  of  subjects  to 
disobey  their  sovereigns  on  the  ground  of  questionable  title ;  and 
their  right  to  refuse  obedience  to  a  magistrate  exceeding  the 
legal  bounds  of  his  de  facto  authority.  '  Scripture,'  he  says 
elsewhere,  ^  knows  not  our  subtle  distinctions  of  social  compact ; 
^  it  bids  us  peremptorily  to  obey  kings :  and  what  kings  ?  What 

*  compact, — not  With  their  subjects,  but  with  human  nature  itself^ 

*  — had  not  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  Nero  broken?'  This 
seems  to  us  the  common  fallacy  of  antithesis  between  a  fact  on  one 
side  and  a  metaphor  on  the  other.  Whether  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  ^  social  compact'  or  no,  there  is  an  actual  compact  between  a 
Icing  and  his  subjects  in  a  constitutional  country  :  which  compact 
iKjng  James  violated,  and  thereby  broke  the  tie  of  obedience.  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  a  ^  compact  with  human  nature  ?'  The 
utmost  cruelty  and  sacrilege  on  the  part  of  an  absolute  monarch 
may  perhaps  not  excuse  the  disobedience  of  a  subject ;  the  ^igh^ 
est  transgression  of  legitimate  power  by  a  magistrate  may. 

The  reader  of  Locke's  '  Treatise  on  Government  *  will  at  once 
ite  how  little  we  have  attempted  to  add  to  the  aiffum<dnts  ^oa^ 
tained  in  it  on  this  famous  controversy.  But  it  has  fared  with 
this,  as  with  some  other  standard  works :  although  it  has  fur- 
aisfaed  a  stock  of  political  opinions  which  have  passed  as  it 
.were  into  the  popular  mind,  the  book  itself  is  now  .little  Xfad«  Its 
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practical  conclusions  have  become  truisms,  while  its  hypothecs  is 
esteemed  a  paradox;  for  its  theory  of  the  social  contract, — a  mere 
speculative  device  or  fiction  to  found  arguments  upon,  which 
Locke  improved,  but  did  not  invent, — has  fallen  into  discredit  in 
these  less  discursive  times.  But  the  real  value  of  his  reasoning^ 
is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  doubts  which  may  be  cast  on 
the  soundness  of  that  assumption.  We  cannot  but  wish  that 
the  Canon  of  Christ  Church  had  refreshed  his  memory  by  consulting 
the  writings  of  the  expelled  student  of  that  distinguished  house 
before  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  not  to  refute  Locke,  but  to  reassert 
those  very  positions  of  Sanderson,  Usher,  and  Filmer,  which 
Locke  wrote  to  refute.  We  do  not  say  that  he  would  have  been 
induced  to  modify  his  own  views ;  but,  surely,  he  would  at  least 
have  noticed  the  argument  on  the  other  part.  He  quotes  with 
approbation  a  saying  of  Dean  Sherlock  (who,  by  the  way,  lived 
long  enough  to  recant  his  own  arguments  with  a  very  indifferent 
grace)  that  in  his  time  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non^ 
resistance  were  ^  not  confuted,  but  laughed  out  of  countenance.' 
Perhaps  a  reader  of  this  sermon  may  be  tempted  to  say,  thait  at 
Oxford  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  doctrines  pf  civil  liberty  are 
*  not  confuted,  but  anathematized.' 

But  we  are  to  seek,  it  seems,  for  confirmation  of  Dr  Pusey^B 
opinions  in  the  <  judgments'  which  have  befallen  the  land  since 
the  Revolution  !  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  blindness  of  our  rash  and 
hasty  self-will  we  are  ever  torturing  the  manifestations  of  Diviii^ 
Providence  into  testimonies  to  our  petty  views,  and  confirmatioiis 
of  our  futile  reasonings  1  Far  be  it  from  us  to  vaunt  of  the  peciulistt' 
blessings  with  which  God  has  visited  this  Church  and  country  du- 
ring the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Revolution :  it  may  well 
be,  that  we  have  been  thus  favoured  notwithstanding  our  own  Ql 
deservings,  and  that  the  Divine  power  has  been  manifested  ift  the 
creation  of  good  out  of  evil.  But,  most  assuredly,  he  who  finds 
in  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  England,  under  her  popular 
government,  a  series  of  *  judgments,'  must  be  ill  to  please  witn  any 
thing  short  of  miraculous  prosperity.  And  what  are  we  to  iocdc 
upon  as  the  special  manifestations  of  divine  anger,  amidst  (be 
numberless  and  extraordinary  blessings  with  which  we  have  been 
visited?  That  the  Church,  forsooth,  was  '  dead  and  shallow!' 
What  is  exactly  meant  by  these  awful  epithets  we  do  not  prof^is 
to  understand :  the  Church  in  the  18th  century  was  cei^tainty 
'not  in  all  respects  such  a  church  as  her  Evangelical  members  on 
the  one  side,  or  her  High- Church  advocates  on  the  other^  iriay 
delight  in  conceiving ;  but  that  she  was  worse  adapted,  on  the 
whole,  than  at  any  former  period  of  her  history,  iot  the  quiel '  tadk 
of  reconciling,  so<>thing,  cmd  governing  the  miliion6^>oif  ^luttlflil^to 
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wlHoh  Evangelical  flights  or  High-Cfaurch  mysteries  excite  neither 
interest  nor  anxiety,  all  the  declamation  of  modern  divines  has 
not  succeeded  in  persuading  us.  If  her  writers  were  sometimes 
wanting  in  spiritual  earnestness,  and  more  often  in  theological 
knowledge,  she  owes  those  defects  to  no  single  cause  whatever  so 
much  as  to  the  Meadness'  and  'shallowness*  of  her  universities; 
more  especially  that  orthodox  one  which  seemed  for  a  long  time 
to  have  wholly  lost  her  voice  and  her  wits, — absorbed  in  mourn-^  \ 
ful  longings  for  the  family  *  over  the  water,'  the  shadow  of  whose  ^^ 
lost  authority  she  still  cherished  for  half  a  century  after  their  de« 
parture. 

The  State  '  feared  and  hated*  the  Church !  See  Lord  Clarendon's 
History  throughout,  for  the  good  reason  which  the  State  had  to  dread 
the  political  zeal  of  the  Church,  and  to  rue  the  day  when  it  first  . 
leant  on  the  Church  for  support !  The  State  *  profaned  the  oflBces 
'  of  the  Church  to  strengthen  secular  parties.*  Lvpus  infabula  I 
Who  first  intruded  political  services  on  the  Liturgy  ?  James  I. 
and  Charles  II.  When  was  the  most  solemn  oflBce  of  religion  pro- 
faned by  the  impious  Sacramental  Test?  In  the  reign  of  the  latter 
OM^areh, — the  '  golden  age  of  English  divines,' — and  with  their 
consent  and  applause.  Those  who  achieved  the  Revolution  would 
fain  have  abolished  it,  but  dared  not,  for  fear  of  the  craftsmen  of 
the  great  High-Church  Diana :  it  was  condemned  by  the  sceptic 
XiOcke,  defended  by  the  saintly  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  !  It  is  not 
to  the  Revolution  that  we  owe  these  blasphemies,  Dr  Pusey — if 
such  you  esteem  them — but  to  the  palmy  days  of  Church  and  State, 
— the  days  of  your  own  Anglican  Saints  and  Fathers.  The  chair  of 
Modern  History  has  been  too  long  a  sinecure  at  Oxford.  It  *  ejected 
*  the  Nonjurors  !*  They  had  themselves  to  thank  for  it.  They 
maintained  a  vexatious  schism  for  many  years, — making  a  point 
0f  conscience  out  of  a  mere  question  of  political  sentiment  or 
casuistry ;  and  disappeared  at  last,  after  doing  less  good,  produ- 
cing fewer  eminent  men,  and  leaving  less  permanent  impression 
ikexxk  any  other  great  ecclesiastical  sect  in  English  history* 

The  Nonjurors,  however,  are  especial  favourites  with  the  party 
to  which  Dr  Pusey  belongs;  and  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
speak  of  them  in  a  mystical,  encomiastic  language,  in  which  the 
i^al  grounds  of  their  separation  from  the  Established  Church  are 
as  much  kept  out  of  view  as  possible.  They  are  magnified  as  '  the 
.*  Church  of  England  unestablished' — as  *  Catholic  confessors'-^ 
.a&  *  a  witnessing  Church,'  bearing  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of 
/ecclesiastical  independence — but  with  a  cautious  avoidance  of  the 
question  why  they, became  Nonjurors,  and  what  were  the  funda- 
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mental  principles  of  their  little  communion.  The  reason  of  this 
caution  is  plain  enough ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  can 
fairly  take  part  with  them  in  the  great  quarrel  of  their  day, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  hold  that  the  English  Church  is  at 
this  dav  schismatical,  and  the  English  Government  an  usurpa- 
tion. iTieir  ground  of  separation  was  the  indefeisible  hereditary 
right  of  King  James  and  his  descendants.  In  merely  holding 
Huch  a  doctrine  as  this,  we  may  think  that  their  judgment  was 

•jstaken ;  but  we  cannot  charge  them  with  any  religious  error ; 
Mr  error,  we  conceive,  lay  in  the  application  of  the  doctrine, 
ey  plainly  abandoned  the  principles  of  the  early  church: 
for  the  first  Christians  not  only  obeyed  but  recognised  the  Caesars, 
although,  as  Dr  Pusey  observes,  their  title  was  questionable. 
The  Nonjurors  professed  to  obey  William  and  George,  but  re- 
fused to  recognise  them.  This,  we  cannx)t  but  think,  was  their 
fundamental  departure  from  right  principle.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
pondemn,  still  more  to  vilipend  them.  If  they  judged  amiss  in 
the  difficulties  of  a  dark  and  perplexing  time,  their  resolute  and 
independent  conduct,  together  with  the  unfeigned  humility  which 
in  many  of  them  met  with  those  qualities,  abundantly  compen- 
sates for  that  venial  error.  And,  with  respect  to  the  original  Non- 
jurors, it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  they  had  another  and  more 
valid  ground  of  separation.  They  deemed  themselves  personally 
bound  by  the  unqualified  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  had  taken 
to  James  II. ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  their  Oxford 
representatives  would  learn  to  imitate  them  in  their  strength, 
instead  of  their  weakness ; — not  in  their  visionary  notions  about 
hereditary  right,  but  in  that  strong  principle  which  regarded  the 
letter  of  an  oath  as  binding,  and  scorned  to  interpret  it  away 
as  a  promise  to  God  and  not  to  man^  or  by  any  other  subtle 
evasion.  But  this  scruple,  however  honourable  to  the  first  Non- 
jurors, as  individuals,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  and 
principles  of  their  church ;  still  less  with  those  of  their  successors, 
who  kept  the  form  of  that  church  for  ninety  years  after  the 
Revolution. 

Dr  Pusey,  however,  adopts  the  usual  encomiastic  language  of 
his  party  respecting  tiiese  separatists :  nay,  he  rpundly  asserts 
that  no  one  can  doubt  St  Paul  would  have  been  a  Non- 
juror! A  mode  of  confirming  an  argument  which  involuntarily 
reminds  us  of  one  who  used  to  condemn  cards  and  dancing  by 
asking  his  hearers  to  imagine  St  Barnabas  standing  up  in  a  qua- 
drille, or  St  Paul  taking  a  hand  at  short  whist !  How  then  does 
he  escape  from  the  necessary  result  of  their  principles — the  inva- 
lidity of  the  title  of  t^e  present  reigning  family  to  the  crown  of 

©reat  Britain  ?  By  subterfuges  §ucn  as  any  consistent  Nonjuror 
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Vrould  baye  pcoutpd  with  messurelesa  contempt.     Jiq  ^^g^e^,  in 

his  Preface,  that  prescription  has  for  a  long;  period  established 

the  right  of  the  Hou$e  of  Hanover.     But  tins  is  to  mistak^i 

mA  io  the  ipost  ignorant  manner,  tb^  very  nature  of  prepcription. 

Prescription  is  the  creature  of  niunicipal  'aw ;  it  is  a  mere  f\A§ 

pf  convenience,  adopted  to  repress   litigation, — by  vyhi^h   the 

possessor  of  a  rightful  daiip  is  barred  of  f ' 

of  a  certain  amount  of  time.    But  the  laps 

by  positive  law,  works  no  defeasance  of  ? 

contend  that  the  present  hereditary  claiipi 

U  barred  t)f  his  right  by  adverse  prescrip 

society  has  the  ppwe);  tQ  abrogate  such  a 

doctrine  denoiinced  by  the  Nonjurors,  ai 

ifnderstand.him,  as  un.scriptural  and  unbel 

Stress  upon  '  the  extini^tion  of  the  un hap 

'  (at  the  Kevo|ution)  in  possession  of  ti 

'  staiTce  that  the  family  no\v  placed  upon 

*  diate  successors  of  that  family,  but  cfir 
.'  way.'  Hqw  this  alters  the  case  we  a 
.there  are  in  existence  lineal  descendants  0 

their  claims  on  pur  allegiance  are  just  ^ 

lineal  descendant  of  Janfjis  II.  would  havi 

of  tbeir  exclusion  just  as  ilagrant.     So 

between  these  two  ppluions ; — to  establish  t 

the.doctrines  of  Bancroft,  Ken,  and  Sberlo 

on  which  the  ChnrcJi  and  St^te  are  at  tl 

thqse  who  refused  allegiance  to  William 

then  is  her  Highness  the  Puchess  of  Mfy 

imagines,  the  King  of  Sardinia)  at  the  pr 

obedience  of  all  prittsh  subjects  as  soon 

cl^iim  it ;: — saving  always  any  title  which  i 

be  established  on  behalf  of  9  descendant  1 

they  were  wrong,  then  bpth  the  Church  (ti 

the  State  must  be  content  to  owe  their  exis 

power  which  de  facto  settleii  them  on  tht 

will  of  the  nation  expressed  through  its  r< 


•  JJ  i?  reffllffkable  with  what  readineHS  the  JacobiteSf  tirad  with  tlieir 
long:  and  unsnucessful  protest,  adopted  the  mistaken  notion,  which  the 
sli^iteet  inspection  of  a  genealogical  table  must  have  dispelled,  that  the 
right  of  the  Stuarts  devolved  on  George  III.  after  the  defith  of  ihe  Cardinal 
York.  Even  Sir  Walter  ScoU,  antiquarian  as  he  was,  seems  to  bave 
partaken  in  this  delnsion.  In  his  '  Hints  respecting  an  application  for* 
reverse)  of  the  Attainders  of  17 15  and  1745,'  he  nses  it  as  an  argmnent 
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Thus  ^  we  feel  ourselves  bouud  to  protest  against  this  moF*^ 
dem  revival,  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Uaiversity,  oif  her  own  ex^ 
jdioded  ^  decree  and  judgment'  of  1683*  We  do  so  with  the 
most  unfeigned  respect  for  the  talents  and  the  character  o£  that 
zealous  minister  whose  views  on  this  subject  have  been  thus  pro- 
minently and  solemnly  brought  forward.  He  has  indeed  adopted 
the  doctrines,  and  often  the  language,  of  a  class  of  writers  whom 
the  world  had  pfetty  justly  consigned  to  a  contemptuous  obli- 
vion ;  but  the  strain  of  feeble  and  captious  subtlety  in  which 
they  spun  out  their  inconclusive  reasonings  is  exchanged,  in  his 
pages,  for  that  high  tone  of  undoubting  earnestness  which  tsdces 
the  willing  mind  prisoner,  and  captivates  numbers  for  whom,  ar- 
gument would  have  little  attraction.  All  his  peculiarities^  of 
style  and  manner  are  in  unison  with  this  prevailing  spirit.  He 
is  powerful  in  declamation  ;  but  too  often  sinks  into  mere  dog<» 
matism  when  argument  is  most  needed.  His  language  is  well 
calculated  to  exalt  the  zeal  of  those  to  whom,  and  ifor  whom,  he  - 
evidently  speaks ;  but  often  rather  to  repel  than  to  attract  the 
doubting  enquirer.     This,  however,  is  in  accordance  with  die 

}>rinciples  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  school  to  which  he  he^ ' 
ongs.     They  usually  address  themselves,  not  to  the  sceptic  or 
the  neutral,  but  to  those  who  come  ready  prepared  with  £utfa  ^ 
for  the  occasion*     They  esteem  it  their  appointed  office,  not  tqt 
convince,  but  to  maintain ;  not  to  convert,  but  to  bear  testimony^  ' 
and  to  trust  that  conversions  will  follow.     And,  up  to  a  certain  ' 
point,  they  may  with  reason  boast  of  the  ssuccess  which  attends.  - 
this  mode  of  proceeding ;  for  the  conversions  obtained  by  an  im** 
posing  earnestness  of  assertion  are  more  numerous  and  brilliant, 
if  less  durable,  than  those  effected  by  arguments     In  point  of 
rhetorical  taste,  his  style  appears  to  us  to  want  precision ;  his 
diction  is  too  cumulative ;  his  sentences  long  and  loose ;  and  his 
precise  meaning  sometimes  not  very  clearly  perceptible  where 
the  general  sentiment  is  obvious  enough.    But  these  are  compa*  ^ 
ratively  trifling  criticisms  :  the  subject  of  the  Sermon  before  us, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  are  too  great  and  imposing  - 
to  allow  us  to  dwell  on  mere  defects  of  manner,  in  the  presence*: 
of  thoughts  of  the  deepest  interest ;  some  of  which  address  them* 
selves  to  the  individual  conscience,  whilst  others  arrest  the  ima^- 


that  '  there  is  no  longer  any  Pretender  to  his  Majesty's  crown,  and  all 
classes  of  bis  subjects  now  regard  him  both  as  de  Jure  and  de  fatto  tbe 
only  true  representative  of  our  ancient  line  of  priBces.*-^LocKHART*a 
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imtion,  to  fix  it  on  that  field  of  mysterious  speculation  opened  by: 
tke  dealings  of  Divine  Providence  with  the  fate  of  empires. 

Of  the  peculiar  school  of  opinions  in  matters  of  Church  and" 
State  to  which  Dr  Pusey  belongs,  we  may  have  more  to  say  at  some 
future  time ;  for  its  propagation,  and  the  degree  of  celebrity 
which  it  has  attained,  bring  it  under  public  notice  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  It  is  undoubtedly  little  understood,  and  not  a  little  mis* 
represented,  especially  out  of  its  metropolitan  seat  at  Oxford. 
Those  who  speak  of  ^  the  new  Oxford  school,'  and  the  '  au- 
*  thors  of  the  Tracts  for  the  times,'  generally  know  little  about 
them,  except  as  entertaining  exaggerated  notions  of  church 
authority — ^very  recalcitrant  against  the  commanding  authority  of 
the  state — and  distinguished  by  some  odd  peculiarities  of  conduct 
and  language,  which  afford  a  good  deal  of  scope  for  the  raillery 
of  the  uninitiated.  There  is  far  more  than  this  in  the  new  ma- 
nifestation of  opinion,  if  not  quite  so  much  as  its  authors  them- 
selves seem  to  imagine.  In  fact,  their  chief  characteristic  appears 
to  be,  that  they  collect  together  the  scattered  notions  which  have 
bec<n  prevalent,  ever  since  the  Church  of  England  separated 
from  that  of  Rome,  among  the  orthodox  or  High  Church  portion 
of  her  divines ;  and  strive  to  array  them  in  a  more  systematic 
shape  than  has  usually  been  attempted.  Thus,  those  prin- 
ciples which  the  recognised  forms  of  the  Church  and  the  wri- 
tings of  its  standard  divines  rather  indicate  than  absolutely  en- 
force—towards which  their  language  appears  to  tend,  but  which, 
speaking  generally,  they  do  not  lay  down  as  conditions  of  ortho- 
doxy-^such  as  the  absolute  unity  of  the  true  Church  in  govern- 
ment and  doctrine — the  sanctity  of  the  Episcopal  succession— the 
high  authority  of  primitive  tradition — the  transcendental  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments — the  reverence  due  to  saints  and  martyrs,  fasts 
a^d  festivals — the  power  of  absolution,  and  many  more — all  these 
they  define  and  embody  as  articles  of  faith ;  attempt  to  weave  them 
together  into  a  complete  fabric;  and  carry  them  all  out  into 
their  remotest  consequences  without  hesitation  or  compromise. 
la  their  view  there  are  in  religion  few  or  no  things  speculative, 
probable^  or  indifferent :  from  the  high&t  dogma  to  the  most 
trifling  ceremony  all  is  fact  or  falsehood, — Catholic  verity  or  he* 
retical  invention.  This  tendency  to  systematize  seems  to  us  to 
be  at  once  the  main  cause  of  their  strength  and  their  weakness* 
It  rallies  round  them  a  great  number  of  associates, — particu- 
larly among  the  young,  and  chiefly  in  the  clerical  profes- 
sion ;  because  the  number  of  minds  to  which  any  thing  positive 
in.  religion,— any  standard  of  faith  which  may  spare  the  toil 
of  investigation,  the  anguish  of  doubt,  and  the  disappointment 
of  compromise, — has  irresistible  charmst   To  a  great  many  such. 
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it  matters  Itttb  what  the  preeise  doctrine  is,  provided  it  oftrt 
something  certain  and  bodily,  as  it  were,  to  the  sense,  and  some 
exclusive  object  to  pursue.  Thus  zeal  attracts  zeal  by  a  natu- 
ral affinity,  however  dissimilar  the  mode  in  whieh  each  maf  at 
the  outset  have  sought  to  manifest  itself*  There  is  no  mcMre  rer 
markable  proof  of  this  than  the  numbers,  especially  among  the 
clergy,  heretofore  attached  to  what  are  called  Evangelical  princi- 
ples*  who  have  gone  over  and  fraternized  with  the  new  aect,  with 
which  they  had  no  one  quality  in  common  but  enthusiasm ; — passing 
as  it  were  without  an  elFort,  from  one  pole  to  the  other  of  religious 
opinion  and  sentiment,  for  the  sake  of  the  newer  excitement.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  first  ardour,  both  of  proselytes  and 
of  sects,  begins  to  cool,  and  the  impulse  of  enquiry  to  succeed  that 
of  enthusiasm,  this  rigid  spirit  of  system  is  apt  to  work  a  natural 
reaction.  The  mind,  revolted  by  some  of  the  extreme  conse- 
quences to  which  the  argument  is  pushed,  is  driven  back  to 
examine  the  first  principles  of  the  structure ;  and  finding  bow 
little  those  principles  are  adapted  to  bear  that  test  of  reasonable 
criticism,  to  when  the  Protestant  must  appeal  in  the  laat  resort, 
and  to  which  the  Catholic  constantly  addresses  himself,  even 
while  he  professes  to  disallow  it ; — how  much,  in  all  elaborate  doc- 
trinal systems,  is  taken  upon  trust,  how  small  a  foundation  of 
scriptural  or  historical  authority  is  often  made  to  bear  a  hu^e 
superstructure  of  theory ; — it  feels  the  very  pillars  of  its  fatth 
shaken,  and  is.  driven  either  to  go  wildly  forward  in  search  of 
still  firmer  support  in  bolder  theories,  or  to  fall  back  upon  the 
solitary  fastness  of  Rationalism.  The  history  of  Protestant 
dogmatism,  both  in  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  countries,  furni&bes 
ample  evidence  of  the  open  effects  of  this  process  on  churches 
and  on  individuals;  whilst  that  of  Popery,  could  its  workings 
be  as  fully  revealed,  would  still  more  forcibly  exhibit  its  secret 
oonsequences,  in  the  general  prevalence  of  infidelity  among  the 
educaied  and  intelligent.  *  The  Church  of  England,  except,  at 
some  particular  periods  of  her  history,  has  been  very  little  prone 
to  run  into  dogmatical  extremes ;  and  this  forbearance  is  esteemed 
by  the  school  in  question  her  weak  point ;  which  they  endeavour 
to  correct  by  givmg  a  new  precision  to  her  doct^es,  and  a  new 
tone  to  her  language.  And  whatever  might  be  the  result  if  this 
arty  acquired  (which  is  not  very  probable)  a  preponderance  in 
er  counsels,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  at  present  they  do  her, 
in  the  main,  considerable  service.  They  form  one  of  the  three 
extremes  of  opinion ;  the  other  two  being  represented  by  the  Evan- 
gelicals and  Latltudinarians  [if  we  inay  be  allowed,  without  diis- 
icourtesy,  to  use  psprty  names  in  order  to  aarodd  ioeonvtnienQt  peri^ 
phcaaes,]  whieh  are  comprehended  within  h&  tol^mnt  a^afarace. 
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The  loss,  or  discouragement,  of  either  of  them  would  be,  as  the 
Spartan  said  of  the  destruction  of  Athens,  the  extinction  of  one 
of  the  eyes  of  Greece;  and  that  each  of  them  may  continue  lo 
find  able  champions  and  zealous  partisans  will  be  the  wbh  of  all 
those  who  believe  that  truth  makes  more  real  way  amidst  the 
eddies  of  conflicting  tendencies,  than  where  the  current  of  one 
predominating  influence  has  turned  back,  or  swallowed  up  those 
which  should  serve  to  correct  and  control  it. 

But,  leaving  these  high  considerations  for  others  of  more 
worldly  import,  connected  with  the  political  prospects  of  our  times, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  amused  at  the  illi-disguised  terror  and 
anxiety  with  which  the  array  of  these  valiant  but  rash  allies 
is  contemplated — not  by  those  whom  they  assail — but  by  those 
in  whose  ranks  they  stand.  For,  in  any  charge  which  they  make 
upon  the  common  enemy,  they  de^l  their  blows  with  such  seal 
and  impartiality  that  the  recoil  is  sure  to  lay  prostrate  some  of 
their  own  well-wishers.  Their  high  disdain  of  all  comproiz^ise 
and  expediency,  their  glorious  contempt  for  principles  of  popular 
sovereignty,  their  impracticable  notions  of  Church  authority,  and, 
above  all,  the  utter  incompatibility  of  their  views  with  those  of 
the  ultra-Protestants  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  with  those  of 
our  Presbyterians ; — all  these  are  so  many  points  of  repulsion, 
which  drive  off,  and  keep  at  a  distance,  those  who  would  fain  asso*- 
oiate  with  them  for  purposes  of  mutual  advantage.  Their  voice 
is  a  potent  element  of  discord  in  that  camp  of  many  languages  ia 
which  their  tents  are  pitched.  Still  the  alliance  may  subsist 
tolerably  well,  as  long  as  the  confederates  are  sunk  iog^tlier  in 
the  darkness  of  opposition. 

*  Concordes  aniratt  nunc  el  diim  Boote  premuntur  ; 
Hen  quantum  inter  fie  beliiiip,  si  luminii  ritm 
Afipiciant,  quantas  s^ies  stragemque  debuQt  I ' 

Should  they  ever  emerge  into  the  daylight  of  power,  the  ill- 
concealed  contrast  of  parties  and  principles  will  soon  burst  out 
into  open  hostility,  and  end  in  permanent  separation. 


'    . 
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Art«  VI. —  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland^  their  Origin^  History, 
and  Antiquities  ;  with  a  Sketch  oftimr  Manners  and  Cusioms  $ 
and  am  Account  of  the  Clans  into  which  they  are  dioided,  imd  of 
the  State  of  Society  which  existed  among  them.     By  Williau 
.  Skbsie,  F.  S.  a.  S«    Two  yolumes,  Svo.    London:  1837« 

fF^B  interest  which  we  have  invariably  evinced  in  the  progress 
*^  of  oor^istorical  literature,  and  the  pains  we  have  taken  to 
bring  into  view  every  contribution  that  seemed  calculated  to  pro- 
mote its  advancement,  naturally  fixed  our  attention  uponr  the 
present  work.  In  the  actual  state  of  depression  and  neglect  intp 
which  historical  enquiry  has  unhappily  fallen  in  this  eountry,  as 
compared  with  some  others,  particularly  Germany  and  France, 
we  were  disposed  to  hail  its  appearance  as  symptomatic  of  the 
approach  of  a  new  era  in  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  our  country- 
men ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  we  turned  to  it 
vith  that  avidity  which  the  curious  and  interesting  topics  an* 
Donneed  for  discussion  in  its  title-page,  is  so  strongly  calculated 
to  excite. 

Nor  have  we  been  altogether  disappointed.  The  work^  iade*- 
pendently  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  possesses  several  extrinsic  recom*- 
mendations,  which,  of  themselves,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
direct  particular  attention  to  its  contents.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  sanction  and  auspices  df 
^e  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  which  having  offered  a  pre- 
mium for  the  best  History  of  the  Highland  Clans,  adjudged 
the  prize  to  Mr  Skene ;  and  ^  deeming  his  work  worthy  of  the 
^.attention  of  the  public,  requested  that  it  might  be  published/ 
Secondly,  in  complying  with  this  request,  the  author  has,  in  his 
0wn  person,  preferred  ample  claims  to  originality.  ^  A  glance 
'^  at  the  table  of  contents,'  says  he,  in  his  preface,  ^  will  show 
^  diat  the  system  is  entirely  new ;  that  it  is  diametrically  oppa- 
^  aed  to  aU  the  generally  receiyed  opinions  on  the  subject ;  and 
f  that  it  is  in  itself  of  a  nature  so  startling^  as  to  require  a  very 
^  rigid  and  attentive  examination  before  it  can  be  received.'  Qn 
the  double  ground,  therefore,  of  authority  and  of  novelty,  this 
^  sy^m,'  described  as  at  once  so  ^  new'  and  so  ^  startling,'  and 
which  ^  is  diametrically  opposed  to  all  the  generally  received  opi- 
^  nions  on  the  subject,'  certainly  demands  *  a  very  rigid  and  a6- 
/  tentive  examination  ;'  much  more  so,  indeed,  than,  we  fear,  it 
will  be  in  our  power  to  bestow  upon  it,  notwithstanding  our 
deshe  to  afford  our  readers  a  just  measure  of  the  author's  preten- 
^hmB0i  ai»d  at  -the  same  time  to  put  to  the  test  the  authorities  and 
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arguments  upon  which  his  ^  system'  is  founded.  But,  without 
attempting  to  follow  Mr  Skene  through  the  wide  field  in  which  he 
expatiates^  or  to  discuss  all  the  doubtful  and  perplexed  questions 
which  he  conceives  himself  to  have  definitively  resolved,  we  shall 
endeavour,  first,  to  make  our  readers  somewhat  acquainted  with 
the  '  entirely  new  system'  which  he  has  proposed,  in  contradis* 
tinction,  or,  rather,  in  ^  diametrical  opposition,  to  all  \h&  gene- 
^  rally  received  opinions  on  the  subject ;'  secondly,  we  shall  shortly 
eonmder  the  validity  of  the  claims  to  originality  which  he  has  |0 
unequivocally  announced ;  and,  thirdly,  we  shall  briefly  discuss 
some  of  the  leading  arguments  and  authorities  upon  which  hid 
'  system'  is  founded. 

To  prevent  misconception,  however,  it  is  proper  to  premise^ 
that,  in  the  present  article,  we  intend  to  confine  ourselves  ex^ 
dusively  to  the  consideration  of  the  speculative  or  theoretical 
views  whii^  have  led  Mr  Skene  to  adopt  the  conclusion,  that 
the  iteceived  opinion  respecting  the  descent  of  the  Highlanders 
from  the  Dalriadic  Scots  is  fundamentally  erroneous.  His  work^ 
it  will  be  observed,  resolves  into  two  parts;  the  first  treats  ^ 
the  origin,  history,  and  antiquities  of  the  Highlanders,  and  also 
of  their  peculiar  customs  and  manners;  whilst  the  secon(t  em- 
bmces  a  history  of  the  Highland  clans,  constructed  in  confor- 
mity to  certain  old  genealogies.  The  latter  portion,  however,  b 
entirely  beyond  the  purview  of  the  scheme  according  to  which  our 
observations  will  be  arranged ;  and  even  in  regard  to  the  former, 
«up  criticisms  will  be  strictly  limited  to  the  chapters  in  which  the 
€Uitbor  has  endeavoured  at  once  to  overthrow  the  received  system, 
and  to  build  up  one  ^  entirely  new'  upon  its  ruins.  We  have  neither 
time  nor  space  to  devote  to  matters  of  mere  detail,  even  if  they 
were  of  a  more  interesting  nature  than  is  really  the  ease.  Kor  is 
it  at  all  necessary  that  any  such  exposition  should  be  attempted. 
For  Mr  Skene  himself  has  distinctly  admitted,  that  the  ^  eastern 
^  4>f  history'  developed  in  the  second  part  of  his  work,  ^  ttKter^d 
^  i»pon  the  basis^  of  his  theory  as  to  the  Pictish  descent  of  the 
Gael ;  and,  consequently,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  foundation 
is  insecure,  the  emergent  superstructure  may  safely  be  left  to  its 
fete. 

I.  That  the  Highlanders,  who  were  at  first  called  Scots,  ori« 
ginated  from  Ireland,  the  ancient  Scotia,  has  hitherto  been 
considered  as  an  undoubted  historical  fact.  The  arrival  or  re- 
turn of  the  Soots  from  Ireland,  under  Fergus  MaeErth  and  his 
Ivrotber  Loam,  is  established  by  the  concurring  te^mony  of  every 
SeottiBh  and  I^ish  historian ;  and  their  first  landing  is  stated 'ly 
the  ¥eneraM«  B^e  to  have  taken  plftce  under  ifaeir  l^der  RwMht 
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or  Riada9  ftova  whom  their  tetiletnent  was  named  Dalnadat* 
Their  nuigration  id  confirmed  by  all  the  Irish  histories  ;  and  their 
arrival  todk  place  about  the  year  358,  when  a  colony  was  first 
conducted  by  Rtada  to  Argyle,  in  the  southern  part  of  which 
it  settled.  In  the  next  century  they  are  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
IK^cellinus,  under  the  denomination  of  Attacotti  and  Seertti ; — 
they  make^  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  Nvtitia  Imperii^  a  work 
of  the  fifth  century  ; — and  they  appear  to  have  retained  the  same 
settlements  in  Argyle  until  they  were  expelled  from  thence  by 
the  Picts.  That  they  were  a  new  people  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  altogether  unknown  to  Ptolemy, 
in  whose  map  of  North  Britain  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
them.  Restored  by  Fergus  in  503,  they  re-»establmhed  themselves 
in  their  original  settlements,  which  they  continued  to  occupy  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century;  and  from  this  colony, 
which  was  unquestionably  of  Celtic  origin,  the  Highlanders  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  sprung. 

But  Mr  Skene  has  proposed  a  different  theory*  From  a  very 
early  period  he  had,  he  says,  been  convinced  that  there  was  in 
the  received  system  *  some  fundamental  error  which  prevented 
^  thQ  elucidation  of  the  truth^^  as  all  errors  commonly  do ;  and 
<  after  a  long  and  attentive  examination  of  the  early  authorities 
*  in  Scottish  history,'  together  with  *  a  thorough  investigation'  of 
the  Icelandic  Sagas  and  the  Irish  Annals,  he  arrived  at  the  con» 
elusion  that  this  error  consisted  solely  in  the  supposition,  that  the 
Highlanders  were  descended  from  the  Dalriadic  Scots,  and  that 
their  country  had  been  included  in  the  Scottish  conquest,  whieh 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  ninth  century .f 

The  detection  of  error  is  commonly  the  first  step  towards 
the  discovery  of  truth.     Accordingly,  Mr  Skene,  starting  from 


*  According-  ttt  Bede  Ddl  means  a  part    « A  quo  videlicet  dttce 

<  [Reuda  vel  Riada]  usque  hodie  Dalreudini  vocantur ;  nam  liDfrua 

<  eoram  dal  partem  sigfnificat.'  Pinkerton,  however,  says  that  *  Dal 
*'  or  D^l  ie  a  part  in  the  Gothic,  not  in  the  Celtic,  in  which  Ddl  si^ni- 
*  fies  a  tribe*'  and  he  quotes  Kennedy,  (p.  106),  in  support  of  this  f^i- 
nion.  But  woj^must  be  excused  if,  in  this  instance,  we  prefer  the 
authority  of  the  historian  to  that  of  the  antiquary.  That  Ddl  literally 
means  in  Gaelic  a  part  or  division  is  evident  from  all  the  words'  into 
the  composition  of  which  it  enters,  aS  Dalr^,  the  King's  Field ;  and 
hence  Ddhiada  must  mean  the  pai%  districty  or  territory  bccupi§d  by 
Riada,  the  ttetida  of  Bede,  and  other  historians. 

t  Pinkeriort's  Enquiry  i*ift>  the  ^isi,  rf  JSeottan^i  vol.  $i.  part  if. 
chap.  3  and  4.  Laing's  Hi^,  ofScoUafid,  vd.  iv*  p.  410.  Innefe^ft  €^ 
ikal  Etsa^  vol.  iu  p«  640,  et  «ef . 
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thig  points  precefedcd  to  investigate  the  siilject  with  all  th« 
care  itnaginable ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  he  eon*- 
ctiven  himself  to  have  completely  demonstrated  a  series  of 
propositions  which^  if  actually  established  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence^ would  unquestionably  overthrow  the  received  opinion^ 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  historians^ 
and  corroborated  by  the  admitted  identity  of  race  and  of  ItUi- 
guage.  These  propositions  are, — first,  That  from  the  earliest 
period  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  part  of  Scotland 
extending  to  the  north  of  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clydcj  was  in- 
habited by  a  single  nation  termed  indifferently  Caledonians  and 
Picts  ; — secondly.  That  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  an 
Irish  colony*  arrived  in  Scotland  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
southern  part  of  Argyle,  and  that  during  a  period  of  more  than 
three  centuries,  the  relative  situatioils  of  the  Picts  and  Dalriadic 
Scots  remained  unaltered; — thirdly,  That  during  this  period,  the 
Picts  were  divided  into  two  great  nations,  namely^  the  Dicale- 
dones^  &t  Northern,  and  the  Vecturiones,  or  Southern  Picts ;  that 
the  Northern  Picts  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dalriadic  territories, 
whilst  the  Southern  Picts  occupied  the  plains ;  that  in  the  year 
843j  the  Dalriadic  Scots  conquered  the  Southern  Picts,  but  this 
conquest  was  confined  to  that  branch  of  the  Pictish  nation  alone; 
and  that,  whilst  the  Northern  Picts  probably  assisted  the  Dalri- 
adie  Sbots  in  subduing  their  brethren  of  the  plains,  their  own 
situ&tioti  was  not  in  any  respect  altered  by  this  (imaginfeiry)  con* 
qu^st,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  remained  in  full  possession  of  the 
north  of  Scotland ; — and,  fourthly.  That  the  Northern  Picts  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  Highlands  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  ninth 
eentury;  Speaking  the  same  language^  and  bearing  the  same  na- 
tional name  as  the  Highlanders. 

*  These  facts^  says  Mr  Skene,  '  supported  as  they  are  by  ew- 
'  dtnct  of  no  ordinary  description^  leads  (lead)  us  to  this  simple 
^  result,  that  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  been  inhabited  by 

*  the  same  nation  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day ;' 
and  *  that  while  the  tribes  composing  that  nation  have  uniformly 

*  dtyled  themselves  Gael  or  Albanich,  they  have  been  known  to 

*  the  numerous  invaders  of  the  country,  under  the  various  appeK 

*  lations  of  Albiones,  Caledonii  {Caledones)^  Picti,  Dicaledones, 
^  Cruithne,   Northern  Picts,   Reddschankes)   Wild  Scottis,  and 

*  Highlanders. —(Vol.  i.  p.  87.) 

Now,  we  have  two  objections  to  the  '  simple  result'  of  Mr 
Skene's  laborious  researches  :  the  first  is,  that  his  theory  is  not 
new  ;  and  the  second,  that  it  is  not  true.  It  has  no  pretehsion 
whatever  to  novelty,  in  as  far  as  regards  its  essertlial  pi'indple,-*- 
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immely,  tbat  the  Picts  or  Caledonians  were  Celts ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  modifications  which  the  author  has  attempted  to  iatre^ 
dace,  they  appear  to  us,  after  all  the  consideration  which  we  hare 
been  able  to  bestow  upon  the  subject,  to  be  even  more  ineoo- 
gruoiis  and  untenable  than  the  principle  itself.  Nor.,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  we  ever  met  with  any  instance  of  an  attempt  to 
challenge  a  settled  opinion  upon  grounds  so  vague,  assumptions 
so  gratuitous,  and  authorities  so  ill-considered  and  inconclusive ; 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  dogmatism  with  which  they  are  produced 
and  insisted  on  in  a  production  ^  crowned*  by  the  Highland  So- 
ciety of  Scotland. 

1 1.  The  question  6{  originality  may  be  very  quickly  disposed  of. 
Until  the  year  1707,  when  Lloyd's  Archceologia  appeared,  every 
writer  who  mentioned  the  Picts,  except  Cambden,  assigned  to 
them  a  Teutonic  origin.  From*  the  time  of  Bede  downwards 
this  had  been  the  received  opinion.  The  author  of  the  BrUmt- 
nia^  however,  misled  by  *  some  very  ignorant  Welshman/  adapt- 
ed the  strange  notion  that  the  Picts  were  originally  Welsh,  and 
incurred  no  little  ridicule  in  stating  it  gravely.  ^  Cambden,'  says 
Pinkerton,  ^  is  a  valuable  topographer,  which  he  may  well  be 

*  without  any  pretence  to  learning ;  but  with  regard  to  the  origm 
^  of  nations,  a  subject  requiring  the  most  profound  learning,  his 
^  knowledge  was  most  imperfect,  and  is  the  object  of  contempt  to 

*  his  learned  countrymen  Usher,  Stillingfleet,  Sheringham,  wiA, 

*  others.'  The  same  doctrine,  however,  was  maintained  by 
Lloyd  in  his  Archceologia^  published  in  the  year  1707;  and  Innes 
in  his  Critical  Essay y  which  appeared  in  1719,  contended  that  the 
Picts  were  the  ancient  Britons  of  the  north,  or  fVaUenseSy  and 
consequently  of  Cambro-Celtic  origin; — ati  opinion  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Guthrie,  Hume,  Whittaker,  and  several 
others.  Next  came  the  two  Macphersons,  who,  rejecting  the 
notion  of  Welsh  origin,  derived  the  Picts  from  the  Gael  or  Irish; 
and  in  this  opinion  they  were  followed,  without  due  enquiry,  by 
Henry  and  Gibbon,  neither  of  whom  appears  to  have  bestowed 
the  slightest  examination  on  the  subject. 

Mr  Skene,  therefore,  had  not  far  to  seek  in  order  to  discover 
that  the  supposition  that  the  Picts  or  Caledonians  formed  a 
branch  of  the  great  Celtic  stock  was  any  thing  but  a  novelty 
in  historical  literature ;  and  as  that  people,  or  at  least  a  portion 
of  them,  occupied  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
north  of  Scotland,  it  surely  required  no  effort  of  generalization 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  modern  Highlanders  must, 
on  this  supposition,  be  their  descendants.  Assuming  it  as  esta- 
blished, that  the  Picts  were  Celts,  and  spoke  the  Celtic  lan^ 
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fuage,  every  difficulty  would  at  once  vanish  ;  in  as  Ikr  as  regmds 
istory,  Mr  Skene  has  undertaken  to  throw  an  *  entirely  new' 
Kgfat :  indeed,  there  would  not  remain  a  single  ground  upon 
which  to  build  a  doubt  respecting  their  fraternity  and  cogna- 
tion. If  the  Picts  were  Celts,  so  also  were  the  Dalriadic  Scots ; 
and  as  these  are  the  only  two  races  whose  claims  enter  into  com- 
petition for  the  honours  of  Highland  ancestry,  their  identifica- 
tion in  lineage  and  in  language  would  at  once  settle  the  ques- 
tion. Out  of  the  commonly  received  opinion,  however,  there 
emerges  a  case  of  a  very  difterent  description ; — one,  indeed,  in 
which  there  are  two  important  points  to  be  considered.  The 
first  has  respect  to  the  origin  and  descent  of  the  Picts  ;  and  the 
Second,  supposing  it  proved  that  the  Picts  were  of  Teutonic 
extraction,  has  for  its  object  to  ascertain  from  what  branch  of  the 
great  Celtic  family  the  modern  Highlanders  are  to  be  derived. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Mr  Skene  regslrds  the  northern  Picts 

♦  as  a  di^inct  body,'  known  under  the  *  peculiar  appellation  of 

•  Ctrnthney  and  not  only  having  no  sympathy  with  their  southern 
brethren  of  the  same  name,  but  being  ever  ready  to  combine  with 
any  enemy  against  them.  The  epithets  *  northern*  and  *  southern* 
do  not,  in  his  conception,  indicate  a  geographical  distinction 
merely,  or  two  parts  of  the  same  national  family,  the  otie  in- 
:  habiting  the  southern  and  the  other  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  as  we  should  naturally  have  supposed.  He  carries 
the  matter  much  farther,  and  assures  us  that  the  northern  Picts 
were  *  a  distinct  body;'  in  other  words,  that  they  differed  both 
from  the  southern  Picts  and  from  the  Dalriadic  Scots; — that 
the  latter  were  assisted  in  their  alleged  conquest  of  Scotland  by 
the  Cruithne  or  northern  Picts ; — and  that,  after  this  supposed 
4SORquest,  ^  the  northern  Picts,  although  they  owed  a  nominal 
^  submission  to  the  kings  of  the  Scottish  line,  yet  remained 
'  in  fact  independent^  and  still  retained  their  ancient  territories  and 
,^  peculiar  designation* — (Vol.  ii.  p.  64.)     This  is  the  only  *  pe- 

*  culiarity'  which  we  can  discover  in  Mr  Skene's  *  system,'  as 
he  is  pleased  to  call  it ;  and  if  it  were  founded  in  truth  or  reason, 
it  would  unquestionably  present  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
anomalies  to  be  found  in  tne  history  of  mankind. 

The  northern  and  southern  Picts  were  either  people  of  the 
same  aboriginal  stock,  or  they  were  not.  If  they  were  identical 
in  origin  and  race,  then  it  follows,  from  Mr  Skene's  principles, 
tiiat  Scotland,  at  the  period  to  which  this  discussion  refers,  was 
inhabited  only  by  Celts ;  and,  upon  this  supposition,  no  doubt 
or  difficulty  can  possibly  arise  as  to  the  parentage  and  descent 
of  the  modern  Highlanders.  But  if  they  differed  in  both  these 
respeets, — if  the  southern  Picts  belonged  to  one  great  primitive 
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9tock  of  ment  ^nd  the  northern  Picts  to  anoth9r,-*^it  seems  passin$^ 
Btrange  that  two  9uch  distinct  bodies  or  races  of  mankind  should 
invariably  be  notiqed  by  historians  under  one  and  the  same  generic 
names  vi?.  that  of  Picts ;  that  the  identity  of  this  race  with  that 
which  is  otherwise  called  Caledonians  should  b^  unequivocally 
tnaintained  or  indicated  byeveryauthorof  the  least  authority  on  the 
subject ;  and  that  Mr  SkenCf  whose  theory  imperatively  requires 
the  assertion  of  such  a  discrepancy,  if  it  had  been  at  all  feasible  to 
risk  $0  singular  and  anomalous  an  allegation,  should  have  cau- 
tiously avoided  giving  us  the  slightest  hint  respecting  the  lineage 
of  the  southerjif  as  compared  with  that  of  the  northern,  Picts. 
Upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  indeed,  he  observes  the  most  guard* 
ed  silent*  Nor  is  it  to  b^  wondered,  that  be  should  have  exer? 
cised  this  caution,  because  a  single  admission,  either  the  one  way 
or  the  other,  would  have  at  once  overthrown  the  house  of  cards 
which  he  had  built  up  with  such  painful  industry. 

Upon  the  whole,  theUt  it  is  obvious  that,  in  as  far  as  his  general 
principle  is  concerned,  Mr  Skene  must  be  qontent,  however 
reluctantly,  to  abandon  all  claim  to  originality ;  and  that  the  only 
peculiarity  by  which  his  ^  system'  is  distinguished  is  founded 
upon  an  implied  assumption,  which  is  at  variance  with  all  autho* 
rity,  inconsistent  with  reason,  and,  if  explicitly  stated,  subversive 
of  the  very  *  system'  which  it  is  intended  to  support. 

in.  But  having  said  that  this  ^  system/  even  if  new,  is  not 
true,  or  in  other  words,  that  it  is  unsupported  by  any  thing deser« 
ving  of  the  name  of  evidence,  we  shall  pow  proceed  to  make 
good  this  general  description  of  it,  by  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
leading  arguments  and  authorities  upon  which  it  professes  to  be  " 
founded^  We  have  no  intention  of  following  Mr  Skene  through- 
out the  great  multiplicity  of  collateral  and  not  very  relevant  de- 
tails with  which  he  has  encumbered  hit  argument*  On  the  con- 
trary, we  shall  keep  closely  to  the  main  question  which  alone  we 
propose  to  discuss  at  present ;  and,  in  the  course  of  our  observa- 
tions, we  shall^  be  able,  we  think,  to  show  that  if  a  revolution  is 
to  be  effected  b  this  department  of  Scottish  history,  the  change 
must  be  produced  hv  a  more  accurate,  and  a  more  discriminating 
enquirer  than  Mr  Skene# 

In  the  commeneement  of  his  first  chapter,  Mr  Skene,  befcnre 
proceeding  to  prove  (what  no  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  ever 
disputed),  that  the  Caledonians  and  Picts  were  the  same  people, 
lays  down  several  canons  of  historical  criticism,  in  regard  to  which 
we  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

After  telling  us  that  ^  the  authorities  upon  which  the  genuine 
*  history  of  Scotland  is  principally  grounded'  may  be  divided  into 
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tbr^  elasseg,  he  go%9  on  to9tate,  tbat  tbe  Romitii  mtktm  ^  ^nght 
^  to  be  ranked  as  (irsi  in  importance;'  and  that  ^  it  is  em^lumefy 

*  from  them  that  the  ^/-e^if  leading  fa^i  in  the  early  history  of  the 

*  country  ought  to  be  taken/  Weadmit,  in  the  fullest  extent,  the 
validity  of  this  principle,  and  only  regret  that  Mi;  Skene  himself 
should  not  have  observed  it.  His  acquaintance  with  these  authors, 
notwithstanding  the  importance  justly  attached  by  him  to  their 
statements,  appears  to  be  extrenjely  limited.  His  manner  pf  cita- 
tion is  to  collocate  detached  limbs  or  fragments  of  sentenced, 
without  giving  the  reader  any  intimation  of  the  intermediate  por* 
tions  omitted ;  and  he  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  most  impor- 
tant passages  to  be  found  in  their  works.  A  single  example  will 
be  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  charge ;  to  which,  in 
other  and  similar  instances,  Mr  Skene  has  unfortunately  laid  him- 
self open.  Tacitus  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  the  Caledo- 
nians or  Picts,  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  came  from 
Germany,  which,  as  Pinkerton  observes,*  seems,  in  his  view,  to 
hare  included  the  people  of  Scandinavia,  the  Suiones,  and  also 
tht  Sitones.  The  words  of  the  Roman  historian  are  as  follows : 
^  Ceterum,  Britanniam  qui  mortales  initio  ooluerint,  indigence  an 
^  advecti,  ut  inter  barbaros*  parom  compertum.    Namque  rutilm^ 

*  Caledoniam  habitantium  conuB^  magni  artus^  Germanicam  origU 
^nem  adseverant     Si.lttrum  colorati  vultus,  et  torti  plerumque 

*  crines,  et  posita  contra  Hispania,  Iberos  veteres  trajecisse,  casque 

*  Sedes  occup&sse  Adem  faciunt.    Proximt  Gallis,  et  similes  ^unt : 

*  seu  durante  originis  vi ;  seu,  procurrentibus  in  diversa  terris, 
^  positio  cceli  corporibus  habitum  dedit :  in  universum  tamen  sesti- 

^  manti,  Gallos  vieinum  solum  occupasse,  credibile  est/f  Mow, . 
from  tbi9  passage  w^  learn  three  things :  first,  that  the  Caledonians 
or  Picts  exhibited  in  their  physical  formation  and  attribute*,  the 
distinctive  type  of  the  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  race  ^ — the  grund 
Caatures  of  which  are,  to  this  day,  red  hair  and  large  limbs ; 
secondly,  that  the  Silures,  from  their  tawny  complexions,  and  jre- 
nerally  curled  hair,  as  well  as  from  the  position  which  they  occu- 
pied, were  supposed  to  have  been  of  Iberian  or  Spanish  origin ; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  Britons  opposite  the  Gauls,  resembled  that 
people  both  in  their  physical  conformation^  and  in  their  language, 
(eermo  hdud  multum  diversm.)  Here,  then,  is  an  authority  which 
strikes  direetiy  at  the  roots  of  Mr  Skene's  whole  thec»ry,  by  a  re^ 


*  Pinkerton's  Enquirp  inio  the  History  of  Seotlofidf  vol.  i.  part  iH. 
ehftp  9)  p«  16S. 

f  Tacitus  in  Vita  AgricokPf  c.  11. 
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ference  to  the  distinctive  and  indestructible  types  of  race  ;*  yet 
all  that  relates  to  the  Caledonians  has  been  carefully  omitted  by 
him ;  and  he  collocates  two  fragments  of  the  passage  in  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  fashion : — 

'    <  Proximi  Gallis  et  similes  6unt» 
Sermo  baud  multum  diyersus.'f 

If  the  Roman  authors  ^  ought  to  be  ranked  as  first  in  import- 
^  ance^  and  if  ^  it  is  exclusively  from  them  that  the  great  leading 
^fiicts  in  the  early  history  of  the  country  ought  to  be  taken/  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  is  an  ^  entirely  new'  method  of  deal- 
ing with  their  statements.  But  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  show  that  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the  liberties  which 
Mr  Skene  has  somehow  permitted  himself  to  take  with  the  texts 
of  authors  whom  he  cites  in  support  of  his  ^  system.' 

Secondly,  Mr  Skene,  speaking  of  *  the  early  monkish  writers,' — 
as  Bede,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Adomnan,  and  others,  observes — ^  Much 
^  of  the  error  into  which  former  writers  have  been  led,  has  arisen 
^  from  an  improper  use  of  these  authors ;  they  should  be  consulted 
'  exclusively  as  contemporary  historians  !*     The  object  of  this  sin- 


*  In  no  instance,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  does  Mr  Skene  take 
into  bis  consideration  the  distinctive  types  of  race,  which,  in  questions 
of  anthropology,  are,  perhaps  of  all  criteria,  the  most  important,  because 
the  most  permanent  and  consequently  the  most  certain.  <  Every  one,' 
says  Pinkerton,  <  who  has  been  in  North  Britain,  knows  that  the  Low- 
landers  of  that  country  are  as  different  from  the  Highlanders,  as  th^ 
English  are  from  the  Welsh.  The  race  is  so  extremely  distinct  as  to 
strike  at  first  sight!  In  person  the  Lowlanders  are  tall  and  large,  with 
fair  complexions,  and  often  with  flaxen,  yellow,  and  red  hair,  and  blue 
eyes ;  the  grand  features  of  the  Goths,  in  all  ancient  writers.  The 
lower  classes  of  the  Highlanders  are  generally  diminutive,  if  we  except 
some  of  Norwegian  descent ;  with  brown  complexions,  and  almost  al- 
ways with  black  curled  hair,  and  dark  eyes.  In  mind  and  manners  the 
distinction  is  as  marked.'  (Enquiry,  vol.  i.,  part  iii.,  chap.  10.)  If  all 
history  were  utterly  extinguished,  therefore,  we  should  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty, from  the  persons,  manners,  and  language  of  the  Lowlanders,  that 
they  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains ;  and 
that,  whencesoever  the  origin  of  the  latter  may  be  derived,  the  former 
came  from  the  opposite  continent.  Is  this  marked  difference,  then,  an 
eleme'nt  to  be  kept  altogether  out  of  view  in  a  discussion  having  for  its 
object  to  determine  the  origin,  descent,  and  peculiar  characteristics  of 
these  two  races  of  men  ?  Tacitus  was  not  of  this  opinion,  when  he 
stated  that  '  the  red  hair  and  large  limbs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caledonia 
*  indicated  their  German  origin/ 

f  By  an  error  of  the  press,  we  presume,^  these  scraps  are  cited  thus ; 
<  Tacitus  in  Vita  Agricola,* 
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gular  canon  seems  to  be,  to  get  rid  of  the  authority  of  Bede  and 
some  others,  particularly  the  former,  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Caledonians  or  Picts ; — an  authority,  we  may  remark  in  passing, 
which,  rightly  understood,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  that  of 
Tacitus  above  cited,  and  other  Roman  writers.  But  we  altogether 
deny  the  soundness  of  the  canon  which  is  here  propounded.  So 
far  from  receiving  as  true  *  whatever  they  assert  as  existing  or 

*  occurring  in  their  own  time,  or  shortly  before  it,'  and  rejecting 
all  the  rest  as  *  undeserving  of  credit,'  we  hold  very  nearly  the 
opposite  doctrine;  and  excepting  those  events  or  occurrences 
which  fell  within  the  personal  knowledge  or  observation  of  each, 
we  maintain  that  they  can  scarcely  ever  be  consulted,  with  safety, 

*  as  contemporary  historians.'  In  the  early  age  when  they  lived 
and  wrote,  the  interchange  of  communication  was  slow,  uncer- 
tain, and  precarious.  Knowledge  of  every  kind  circulated  with 
great  difficulty,  amidst  accumulated  obstructions ;  and  it  was  only 
after  the  lapse  of  very  considerable  intervals  of  time,  that  any 
thing  approaching  to  accurate  information  could  be  procured,  or 
the  truth  even  partially  ascertained.  If,  even  in  modern  times, 
with  all  their  facilities  of  intercourse  and  communication,  con- 
temporary historians  commit  the  greatest  mistakes,  how  infinitely 
more  liable  to  error  must  have  been  those  early  writers,  who  lived 
in  a  barbarous  age,  surrounded  by  anarchy  and  violence,  and 
destitute  of  every  source  of  information  except  what  accident  or 
chance  threw  in  their  way?  To  represent  such  writers  as  au- 
thorities in  regard  to  contemporary  occurrences,  is  to  presume 
largely  upon  the  ignorance  of  modern  readers.  But  their  tes- 
timony is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance 
respecting  all  that  was  generally  believed  and  known  at  the 
times  when  they  wrote ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  chiefly  that  their 
works  are  highly  instructive  to  the  enlightened  and  philosophical 
historian,  who,  instead  of  attempting  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  of 
demarcation,  Hke  that  proposed  by  Mr  Skene,  tests  their  various 
statements  by  the  established  laws  of  evidence,  and  the  principles 
of  sound  criticism. 

We  had  likewise  some  observations  to  ofier  respecting  the  third 
class  of  authorities  mentioned  by  Mr  Skene,  namely,  the  An- 
nalists, and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  use  which  he  has  made 
of  the  Norse  Sagas ;  but  we  shall  postpone  all  further  prelimi- 
nary remarks,  and  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  leading  argu- 
ments he  has  produced  in  support  of  the  *  system,'  which  he  con- 
ceives himself  to  have  so  fully  established. 

1 .  Mr  Skene's  opening  chapter  has  for  its  object  to  prove,  first, 
that  the  Caledonians  and  Picts  were  one  and  the  same  people ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  Dalriadic  Scots  were  an  Iri^h  colony, 


"wbick  a?rived  in  Soolland  about  tbe  be^nin^  of  tbt  ibrth 
o^nlury,  and  obtained  possession  of  tbe  southern  part  of  Ar- 
gy4e.  la  reference  to  the  former  of  these  proportions^  how- 
ever, there  appears  to  have  been  little  oeeasion  for  under- 
taking to  prove  a  point,  which  had  long  ago  been  eomplete- 
ly  settled.  Innes  and  Pinkerton  differ  very  widely  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  people  first  called  Caledonians,  and  afterwards 
Picts,  by  the  Roman  writers ;  but  both  these  writers  are  entirely 
agreed  as  to  the  identity  of  the  race  to  whieh  these  names  were 
at  difier^t  periods  applied  ;*  nor  are  we  aware  that  this  fael  has 
been  seriously  disputed  by  any  author  of  the  least  oredil  or  autho- 
rity, on  the  subject  of  the  early  history  of  Scotland.  The  name  Of 
Pieti  is  first  used  by  Eumenius  the  Panegyrist,  in  a  passage  which 
has  became  the  more  famous  as  its  construction  in  the  old  edi* 
tioB  puaaled  Buchanan,  and  some  other  Latin  scholars  of  great 
eminence;  Imd  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  same  writer  who 
first  uses  ^e  name  also  speaks  of  *  the  Caledonians  and  other  Pici^^' 
in  order  that,  as  Pinkerton  observee,  not  a  doubt  might  remain 
^  even  with  the  most  ignorant.'  The  words  of  the  original  are  as 
follow: — ^  Neque  enim  ille  (Constantinus)  tot  tantisque  rebus 

*  gestis,  non  dico  Caledonum,  aikn^mfite  Fidortmj  silvas  H  pa* 
^  ludes,  sed  neo  Hiberniam  proximam,  nee  Thulen  ultimam,  ntt 
'  ipsas,  si  qute  sunt,  Fortunatas  insulas,  dignatur  acquirere.'  Il 
was,  therefore,  a  work  of  supererogation  to  prove,  what  no  one  had 
disputed,  that  the  Caledonians  were  jpicts ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  both  these  names  were  applied  to  one  and  the  same  people. 
The  ulterior  question,  as  to  whether  the  Picts  were  of  Celtic  or 
of  Teutonic  origin,  still  remains  behind  |  and  must  be  settled.  If  it 
can  be  settled  at  all,  by  other  evidence^ 

The  first  of  the  two  passa^s  here  referred  to,  afiTords  tis 
an  occasion  to  notice  another  instance  of  Mr  Skene's  unfOr^- 
tunate  inaccuracy  in  quotation.  After  telling  us,  en  the  au* 
therity  of  Eumenius,  that  the  Picts  ^  certainly  existed  in  Bri* 
^  tain  as  early  as  tbe  days  of  Ciosar,^  he  subjoins  the  fbliowif^g 
quotation  from  that  author,  which  we  give  exactly  as  he  has 
printed  it ; — ^  Soli  Britanni  Pietis  modo  et  Hibemis  asmeta  hos- 

*  tibus/  Now,  taking  this  excerpt  as  it  stands,  it  is  grossly  ungram- 
matical ;  and,  although  a  portion  of  the  sense  may  be  divined^  tbe 
mere  dislocated  limb  of  a  sentence  can  of  course  convey  iio  accu^ 
rate  notion  of  the  author's  meaning.  The  eatire  sentence  runs 
thus  >^^  Adboc  natio  etiam  tunc  rudis,  et  soli  Britanni,  Pietis  et 

«  Crk!i6ta  Btmifi  Vok  i.  cbap.  Hi.  «,  41.  JHowMf  m«  the  Balm 
<lf  SkvUmnO,  Vol.  i.  Adt  iii.  Cbftp.  1. 
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^  Hibemis  modo  assueta,  hostibus  adhuc  seminudis^  facile  Romanis 

*  armis)  signisque,  cesserunt.'  Buchanan  proposed  to  unders^tand 
soU  Britanni  in  the  genitive, — •  of  the  British  soil ;'  but  as  J5n- 
tannus  is  a  substantive  signifying  ^  a  Briton,'  and  never  used  ad- 
jectively,  at  least  in  prose,  where  Britannicus  is  the  proper  epithet 
expressive  of  *  British,'  this  interpretation  was  found  to  be  inadmis^ 
sible ;  and  considerable  doubt  prevailed  as  to  the  true  import  of 
thi3  sentence,  until  the  year  1779,  when  Schwartz  and  Jager, 
ia  tl^eir  vSiluable  edition  of  the  Panegyrists,  published  at  Nurem- 
berfi^,  restored  it  from  a  manuscript  to  which  they  had  access, 
andwhich  enabled  them  to  render  it  ultimately  blameless  and 
perfect.  In  its  amended  state,  the  passage  stands  thus  :^-*  Ad 
'  hoc  natio  etiam  tunc  rudis ;  et  solis  Britanni  Fictis  modo  et 

*  Hibernis  assueti  hostibus,  adhuc  seminudis,  facile   Romanis 

*  armis,  signisque,  cesserunt.'  All  this  information,  and  more, 
Mr  Skene  might  have  derived  from  Mr  Pinfcerton's  Enquiry^  if 
he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  it.* 

2.  In  the  next  place,  Mr  Skene  has  not  informed  us  upon 
what  precise  authority  he  fixes  the  first  settlement  of  the  Dal- 
riadic  Scots  in  southern  Argyle  at  or  about  th^  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.  Upon  this  point  his  statements  are  vague 
and  inconclusive.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  some  English  and 
Irish  antiquaries — as  Usher,  Lloyd,  Stillingfleet,  O'FIaherty, 
and  others — have  omitted  all  notice  of  the  original  colony,  and 
represented  the  second,  which  arrived  in  the  year  503,  as  naving 
effected  the  first  settlement.  But  this  has  arisen  from  overlooking 
the  authority  of  Bede»  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
by  Mr  Skene,  we  consider  as  the  most  important  that  can  be  pro^ 
duced  in  reference  to  this  question ;  and  also  from  neglecting  to 
compare  it  with  others  by  which  it  is,  in  every  essential  point,  com- 
pletely confirmed.  The  general  result  is,  tnat  the  first  settlement 
was  effected  about  the  year  258,  under  Cairbar  Riada  (called 
Reuda  by  Bede),  from  whom  the  country  derived  the  name  of 
Dalriada,  whilst  the  settlers  were  called  iJalreudUii  or  Attacotti ; 


mr^^»mm*^m~.^m^mm'^mi^imftm^mmm^m^m^l*-m^m^^m 


*  According  to  Buchanan's  proposed  construction  of  soli  JSHtannit 
the  meaning  would  be,  ^  Moreover,  the  nation  being  then  rude,  and 

*  usedoiily  to  the  Picts  and  Irish  of  the  British  Soily  enemies  still  half-naked, 
«  easily  yielded  to  the  Roman  arms/  But,  according  to  the  restored  read- 
ing, \Vhich  harmonizes  both  the  construction  and  the  sense,  it  runs  thus : 
— -*  Moreover,  the  nation  was  then  rude ;  and  the  Britons^  accustomed 

*  only  to  contend  with  such  half-naked  enemies  as  the  Picts  And.  the  Irish, 

*  easily  yielded  to  the  Roman  arms/  We  give  these  translations  to  show 
th»  import(incQ  of  th|i  most  p^nute  <i;(»iiHiiatietB  of  auth^oritifS. 
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and  that  the  latter,  having  been,  expelled  by  the  Plots,  were 
afterwards  restored  to  their  originalpossessions  in  503,  and  eata-* 
blished  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  which  lasted  until  843,  the  date 
of  the  pretended  Scottish  conquest  by  the  Dalriads  and  northern 
Picts.  Upon  this  subject,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  Mr  Pinkerton's  Enquiry^  in  which  the  reader  will  find  all  the 
authorities  collected  and  discussed,  with  equal  learning  and  ability. 
3.  But  the  pivot  of  Mr  Skene's  whole  'system'  is  the  distinction 
which  he  attempts  to  draw  between  the  nortliern  and  southern  Picts. 
Instead  of  considering  these  epithets  as  merely  geographical,  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  they  are  descriptive  of  two  separate  and  in- 
dependent *  nations'  or  *  tribes;'  and  he  fortifies  himself  in  thisposif* 
tion  from  the  one  being  called  Dicaledones  and  the  other  Vectu* 
rioneSi  by  the  Roman  writers.    *  They  are  described,'  says  be,  *as 

*  having  been  divided  into  two  great  nations^  Dicaledones  and 
'  Vecturiones  ;*  and  again,  *  This  distinction  of  the  Pictish  nation 

*  into  two  great  tribes  of  the  Northern  Picts  or  Dicaledones,  and 

*  Southern  Picts  or  Vecturiones,  took  its  origin,  probably,  from 

*  accidental  circumstances.* — (Vol.  i.  pp.  34,  35.)  Here,  then, 
we  have,  first,  the  Picts  divided  into  two  great  nations;  and, 
secondly,  the  Pictish  nation  divided  into  two  great  tribes.  In  the 
one  case,  we  have  distinct  nations ;  in  the  other,  we  have  but  one 
nation  divided  into  two  distinct  tribes.    Does  Mr  Skene  really  sup- 

Eose  that  these  incompatible  statements  are  equivalent ;  or  if  so, 
ow  is  it  possible  to  reason  with  a  writer  who  thinks  so  inaccu- 
rately, and  expresses  himself  so  loosely  ?  He  forgets,  too,  that 
the  real  question  to  be  resolved  is  not  whether  the  Picts  were 
divided  into  two  nations^  or  whether  the  Pictish  nation  was  divided 
into  two  tribes^  but  whether  these  nations  or  tribes  were  of  the 
same  or  of  a  different  original  race.  If  they  were  sprung  from  a 
common  stock,  it  matters  nothing  to  the  point  at  issue,  that 
the  one  portion  was  called  Dicaledones  and  the  other  Vecturiones ; 
or  that  the  former  occupied  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  latter  the  plains  between  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the 
Grampians.  But  if  they  were  of  a  difierent  race, — or,  at  least, 
if  it  was  intended  to  convey  such  a  notion,  as  in  fact  appears  to 
be  the  case, — why  has  not  Mr  Skene  said  so  at  once,  and  pro- 
duced his  proofs,  instead  of  confusing  himself  and  his  readers 
by  such  incongruous  distinctions  as  those  just  noticed?  We 
repeat,  that  the  real  question  at  issue  is  one  as  to  race  alone ;  and 
this  question  Mr  Skene  has  left  precisely  where  he  found  it.  *  The 

*  divisions  of  Ammianus,'  says  Pinkerton,*  *  are  the  same  with 


♦  Enquiry  into  the  Hist,  of  Scotland^  Vol.  i.  part  iii.  chap.  I.  IJS. 
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*  those  of  Beda,*  who  mentions  the  Southern  Picts  below  ihe  -: 

*  Grampians  {Vecturiones) ;  and  the  Northern  Picts *bove  them 

*  (Dicaledones),  The  former  name  of  Fecturiones  was  in  fact<^^ 
^proper  and  real  name  which  the  Picts  gave  themselves,  the 

*  Pehtar  or  Pechtar  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle^  the  Vihveriar  or 
'  Vichtveriar  of  the   Icelandic  writers  softened  and  latinized. 

*  As  these  lived  close  to  the  frontier,  and  had  in  peace  frequent 

*  intercourse  with  the  Provincials,  the  name  they  gave  themselves 

*  was  of  course  known  and  used ;  while  the  Northern  Picts  living 
^  at  a  distance^  the  old  name  of  Caledones  and  Dicaledones  was  as 
'  naturally  retained  for  them.     Yet  it  was  known  that  they  toere 

*  all  Picts^  all  ONE  people^  though  divided  by  a  chain  of  moun- 

*  tains.     Mr  Macpherson,'  adds  the  same  author,  ^  derives  the 

*  name  Deucaledones  from  their  northern  position^  and  I  am  happy 

*  at  once  to  agree  with  him.'  This  is  clear,  distinct,  and  satis* 
factory.     In  fact,  it  would  be  quite  as  rational  to  suppose  that 


♦  Mr  Skene  has  borrowed  from  Pinkerton — ^to  whom,  or  to  Father 
Innes,  he  is  indebted  for  almost  every  authority  he  cites  on  this  branch 
of  bis  subject, — a  passage  from  Bede,  which,  according  to  him,  proves  that 
the  two-fold  division  of  the  Pictish  nation  subsisted  at  least  down  to 
the  eighth  century.   *  The  origin  of  this  division,*  says  he,  <  cannot  now 

*  be  traced ;  but  as  it  apparently  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 

*  it  must  have  owed  its  origin  to  circumstances  occurring  subsequent 

*  to  that  period.'  It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  cloud  which  rests  on 
the  origin  of  this  two-fold  division  were  not  dispelled.  Let  us  at- 
tend to  Bede,  whom,  on  this  occasion,  Mr  Skene  calls  into  court  to 
bear  evidence  in  his  favour.  That  venerable  author  informs  us  that 
St  Columba  came  over  from  Ireland  *  prsedicatnrus  verbum  Dei  pro- 
<  vinciis  Septentrionalium  Pictorura,  hoc  est,  eis  qui,  arduis  atquehorreui 

*  tibus  montium  jugis,  ab  australibus  eorum  sunt  regionibus  sequestrati. 

*  Namque  ipsi  Australes  Picti  qui  intra  eosdem  montes  habent  sedes,  multo 

*  ante   tempore,  ut  perhibent,  relicto  errore  idolatrise  fidera   veritatis 

*  acceperant.*  (lib.  iii,  c.  4.)  Now,  if  Mr  Skene  had  clearly  understood 
this  passage,  he  would  have  discovered,  first,  that  Bede  marks  the  dis- 
tinction of  northern  and  southern  Picts  as  one  purely  geographical; 
secondly,  that  by  the  words  *  ab  australibus  eorum  (Pictorum)*  he  com- 
pletely identifies  the  Picts  of  the  north  with  those  of  the  south ;  and, 
thirdly,  that,  in  the  above  passage,  intra  means  *  on  this  side,'  in  oppo- 
sition to  extra^  which  signifies  *  beyond.*  But  that  Mr  Skene  did  not 
understand  it,  is  proved  by  the  elementary  mistakes  which  he  has  com- 
mitted in  transcribing  and  printing  it.  Thus,  for  *  hoc  est  eis  qui'  (viz. 
Picti)  he  prints  *  hoc  est  eis  qtuei  and  for  *  ab  australibus  eorum  sunt 

*  regionibus  sequestrati^*  he  gives  <  ab  australibus  eorum  sunt  regionibus 

*  sequestrates  ;*  thereby  annihilating  the  grammatical  construction,  an^ 
vitiating  the  whole  passage. 
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the  iioithem  And  sontbem  Welsh  foraied  two  separate  Baiie&s 
or  tribes^  as  to  adopt  the  extraordinary  notion  which  Mr  Skene 
has  sought  indirectly  to  promulgate* 

4.  The  Scottish  Conquest,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  great  stalking- 
horse  of  Mr  Skene.  In  the  general  summary  of  his  doetrme 
on  this  point,  he  tells  us  *  that  in  the  year  848,  the  Dalriadic 

*  Scots  conquered  the  Piccardach  or  southern  Picts,  but  that  their 

*  conquest  toaa  confined  to  that  branch  of  the  Pictish  natUm  cUone  ; 

*  and  that,  while  the  northern  Picts  probably  assisted  the  Dalriadic 

*  Scots  in  that  conquest,  their  situation  was,  at  all  events,  not  in 

*  any  respect  altered  by  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  theif  re- 
^  mained  in  fM  possession  of  the  north  ef  Scotland.*  Now^  if  this 
were  true,  it  would  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
curious  circumstances  recorded  in  history.  First,  we  are  informed 
that  a  small  colony  of  Irish  origin,  occupying  only  the  southern 
part  of  Argyleshire,  conquered  the  inhabitants  of  the  extensive 
and  comparatively  fertile  tract  included  between  the  Friths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde,  which  even  then  was  possessed  by  a  numerous 
population.  Secondly,  we  are  told  that  the  conquerors  were  ^  pro- 
^  bably'  assisted  in  that  conquest  by  the  northern  Picts,  who,  On 
this  supposition,  must  have  joined  the  Dalriadic  Scots  in  a  war  of 
subjugation,  if  not  extermination,  against  their  southern  brethren. 
Thirdly,  it  is  further  alleged  that  the  situation  of  the  former  *  was, 

*  at  all  events,  not  in  any  respect  altered  by  it ;'  or,  in  other  words, 
that  they  fought  for  love,  as  schoolboys  term  it,  leaving  to  their 
friends  the  ]&lriads  all  the  glory  and  all  the  advantage  ctf  the 
victory.  And,  lastly,  it  is  added,  that  abandoning  every  thing  to 
their  allies,  they  remained  exactly  as  they  were  before^  ^  in  full 
^  possession  of  the  north  of  Scotland.'  It  can  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary, we  should  think,  to  offer  any  formal  or  serious  refutation  of 
such  positions  as  those  which  we  have  here  noticed ;  more  espe* 
cially  as,  under  the  subsequent  head,  we  shall  have  oqcasion  to 
show  collaterally  that  they  are  alto&pether  imaginary. 

The  period  of  Scottish  history  which  extends  from  the  year  843 
to  the  year  1056,  is,  if  possible,  still  darker  than  that  which 
immediately  preceded  it.  There  is  not  even  an  Adoiftnan  or  a 
Bede  to  shed  a  ray  of  light  through  the  deep  obscurity  which 
overshadows  it.  The  Irish  writers,  wholly  occupied  with  the 
miseries  of  their  own  country,  scarcely  mark,  ^now  and  then,  the 
death  of  a  king  of  North  Britain ;  and  in  Scotland  itself,  not  a 
native  writer  appeared  until  the  thirteenth  century.     *  Unfortu- 

*  nately,'  says  Mr  Pinkerton,  *  the  most  important  event  in  the 
^  aiicient  history  of  Scotland  tooli  place  in  this  darkest  night ; 
^  namely,  the  union  of  the  Picts  &nd  jDalriads*'  But  we  have  bo 
information  respecting  this  remarkable  ^  union'  till  two  centuries 
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«[fter\<^Ms ;  when  ftccdufltd  the  most  palpably  fabulous  and  absut^ 
began  to  be  followed  by  the  old  writers.  That  some  event  of  this 
kind  did  actually  Occur,  and  that  the  whole  of  Scotland  waS 
united  In  one  government  under  Kenneth,  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted  ;  but  beyond  this  we  know  almost  nothing.  Mt  Pinker- 
ton,  however,  has  shown  that  there  was  no  conquest;  and,  what 
is  even  more  material  to  our  purpose,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
proof  that  the  language  of  the  Seotti^  that  is,  the  Irish  or  Celtic, 
prevailed  in  Scotland  after  the  time  of  Kenneth. 

5.  We'come  now  to  Mr  Skene's  fourth  chapter,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  important  in  his  book,  and  therefore  merits  a  pretty  close 
examination  of  all  its  leading  points.  It  is  headed  thus  J — *  The 
■  Northern  Picts  called  themselves  Gael,  spoke  the  OaeKe  tan* 

*  guage^  and  were  the  real  ancestors  of  the  modem  Highlanders,* 
Now,  if  it  were  proved,  by  unexceptionable  evidence,  that  the 
Northern  Picts  actually  *  spoke  the  Gaelic  language,'  we  readily 
admit  that  this  Would  of  itself  create  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  of  their  having  been  *  the  real  ancestors 

*  of  the  modern  Highlanders.'  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  conclu- 
sion on  the  subject,  therefore,  we  shall,  first,  consider  the  terras 
of  the  question  proposed  ;  and,  secondly,  examine  some  of  the 
authorities  upon  which  Mr  Skene  mainly  relies  for  establishing 
his  position  that  the  Northern  Picts  *  spoke  the  Gaelic  language.' 

The  conditions  of  the  question  proposed  appear  to  us  to  be 
totally  incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  Mr  Skene's 

*  System.'  If  the  southern  and  the  northern  Picts  were  originally 
of  the  same  nation  and  race,  as  all  the  authorities  without  ex- 
ception lead  us  to  believe,  the|i  they  probably  spoke  the  same 
language.  The  contrary  of  this  has  not  been,  and  indeed  cannot 
be  maintained.  But,  according  to  Mr  Skene,  the  northern  Picts 
spoke  Gaelic,  which,  on  the  assumption  of  identity  in  origin  and 
race,  must  also  have,  in  all  probability,  been  the  language  of  the 
southern  Picts.  Both  divisions,  then,  spoke  the  same,  or  dialects 
of  the  same  language.  But  the  Palriadlc  Scots,  as  they  are 
called,  having  originally  come  from  Ireland,  and  being  of  Celtic 
origin,  must  likewise  have  spoken  a  dialect  of  the  same  language ; 
and,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Picts  and 
Dalriads  were  united  under  one  king  and  one  government,  the 
language  of  all  Scotland  must  have  been  Gaelic,  or  at  least  Celtic. 
PInketton  has  shown^  however,  that  no  proof  whatever  exists  of  the 
language  of  the  Scotti  having  prevailed  in  Scotland  after  the  time 
of  Kenneth; — and  in  point  of  fact,  we  find  that,  by  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Scottish  language  had  been 

formed  upon  a  Saxon  model,  with  a  Saxon  grammar,  whilst  not  a 
single  trace  of  Gaelic  or  C^hio  r^&ifled.  How,  thefi,  did  tt  come 
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to  {^ass  that,  between  the  middle  of  the  ninth  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Celtic  entirely  disappeared,  and 
was  replaced  by  a  form  of  speech  constructed  on  the  Saxon  model  ? 
Is  there  in  all  history  any  example  to  be  found  of  a  change  so 
extraordinary,  and,  we  may  add,  so  improbable  ?  The  Celts  are 
proverbially  tenacious  of  their  speech  and  their  manners ;  indeed, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  eradicate  the  one,  or  to  alter 
materially  the  other.  Twenty  centuries,  perhaps,  could  not  have 
eflFected  the  change  which,  by  the  supposition  on  which  we  are 
now  arguing,  must  have  been  produced  in  less  than  three. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  alleged  that  the  Pictswere  not  one 
nation,  but  two,  and  that  the  northern  Picts  spoke  one  language 
and  the  southern  Picts  another ; — we  answer,  that  this  cannot  be 
assumed  without  proof,  in  the  face  of  all  known  authorities,  and 
that  any  inference  drawn  from  such  an  assumption  can  have  no 
validity  whatever.  The  history  of  the  Scottish  language  alone 
proves  that,  although  the  people  may  have  been  conquered  by  a 
Celtic  tribe  more  warlike  than  themselves,  as  the  English  Saxons 
were  by  the  Normans,  yet  that  the  great  mass  must  have  been 
of  Teutonic,  or,  as  Tacitus  supposed,  of  Germanic  origin.  The 
language  of  the  great  majority  always  maintains  its  ground,  even 
in  spite  of  conquest  and  revolution.  This  happened  in  England, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  conquerors  to  introduce  the 
Norman  French,  and  to  displace  a  language  which  incessantly  re- 
minded the  people  of  their  native  laws  and  customs,  as  well  as  of 
their  ancient  independence.  They  caused  the  laws  to  be  written 
and  administered  in  Norman  French ;  but  the  people  adhered  with 
inflexible  fidelity  to  the  Saxon,  and  nothing  short  of  their  entire 
expulsion  or  extermination  could  have  ever  eradicated  it.  In  Scot- 
land, too,  the  language  of  the  great  mass  prevailed ;  and  thus,  in 
whatever  light  the  question  may  be  viewed,  or  however  it  may 
be  stated,  the  doctrine  of  Mr  Skene  appears  to  be  inconsistent 
with  all  principle  and  experience.  But  let  us  attend  for  a  moment 
to  what  he  calls  his  *  proofs.' 

*  The  first  proof  which  I  shall  bring,'  says  he,  *  that  the  Picts 

*  were  a  Gaelic  race,  and  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Gaelic  language, 

*  is  from  the  Welsh  Triads ;'  which,  it  is  alleged,  were  written 

*  previous  to  the  Scottish  conquest  in  the  ninth  century.'  But 
what  does  this  proof  amount  to  ?  Why,  that  the  Triads  men- 
tion amongst  the  other  usurping  tribes  in  Britain,  the  Givyddyl 
Ffichtiy  which  Mr  Skene  translates  Gaelic  PictSf  or  Fictisk  Gael; 
and  afterwards  add  that  *  these  Gwyddyl  Ffichti  are  in  Alban, 

*  along  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Llychlyn/  The  term  *  GwyddyF 
however,  is  confessedly  applied  to  the  Dalriads  as  well  as  Picts ; 
^nd,  consequently,  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  former 
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only  are  meant  by  the  words  *  Gwyddyl  Ffichti,*  the  term  *  Ffichti* 
being  a  general  denomination.  Yet,  on  this  apocryphal  authority, 
Mr  Skene  maintains  that  the  Picts  and  Dalriads  ^  must  have  been 
^  oi  the  same  race^  and  that  the  former  were  *a  Gaelic  people/ 
This  is  certainly  a  sweeping  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  so 
scanty  and  doubtful  premises.  What  would  Mr  Skene  think  of 
the  logic  of  a  writer  who  should  affirm  that  the  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanders  must  be  of  the  same  race,  because  both  are  described 
generally  as  Scots  or  Scottish  9 

Our  author's  next  proof,  however,  furnishes,  in  his  opinion, 
the  most  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  language  of  the  Picts  was 
a  dialect  of  the  Gaelic'  We  shall  therefore  allow  him  to  state  it 
at  length  in  his  own  words: — Adomnan,  it  iswell  known,  wrote  the 
life  of  Saint  Columba  in  the  seventh  century,  at  a  time  when  the 
Picts  were  at  the  height  of  their  power.  On  one  occasion  he  men- 
tions, that  when  Columba  was  in  Sky,  a  Gentile  old  man,  as  he 
always  terms  the  Picts,  came  to  him,  and  having  been  converted, 
was  baptized  in  that  island.  He  then  adds  this  passage  : — *'  Qui 
hodieque  in  ora  cernitur  maritima,  fluviusque  ejusdem  loci  in 
quo  idem  bap tisma  acceperat  ex  nomine  efiLs  Dobur  Artbranani 
usque  in  hodiernum  nominatus  diem  ab  accolis  vocitatus."  It 
so  happens,  however,  that  "  Dobur''  in  Gaelic  means  "  a  well," 
and  that  it  is  a  word  altogether  peculiar  to  that  language,  and 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other.  It  has  been  fully  proved  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  in  discussing  the  extent  of  the  Pictish  terri- 
tories, that  the  inhabitants  of  Sky  must  at  that  time  have  been 
Picts,  and  consequently,  it  will  follow  of  necessity  from  this 
passage,  that  they  used  the  Gaelic  language.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  71.) 
This,  then,  is  Mr  Skene's  *  incontrovertible'  proof  that  the 
northern  Picts  used  the  *  Gaelic  language.'  That  there  may  be 
no  mistake,  however,  we  shall  extract  from  Adomnan  the  entire 
passage  here  referred  to ;  more  especially  as  Mr  Skene  has  only 
quoted  the  last  sentence  of  it,  which  is  unintelligible  when  de- 
tached from  the  context.    It  is  entitled  *  De  quodam  Artbranano 

*  Sancti  prophetia  viri,*   and  is  as   follows :— *   Cum  per  ali- 

*  quot  dies  in  insula  demoraretur  Scia  vir  beatus,  alicujus  loci 

*  terrulam,  mari  vicinam  baculo  percutiens,  ad  comites  sic  ait : 
^  Mirum  dictu,  6  filioli,  hodie  in  hac  hujus  loci  terrula  qui- 

*  dam  Gentilis  senex,  naturale  per  totam  custodiens  vitam,  et 
^  baptizabitur,  et  morietur,  et  sepelietur?  £t  ecce  quasi  post  unius 

*  intervallum  horse  navicula  ad  eundem  supervenit  portum,  cujus 
^  in  prora  quidam  advectus  est  decrepitus  senex,  primarius  Geone 
^  cohortb,  quem  bini  juvenes  de  navi  sublevantes,  ante  beat!  con- 
'  gpectum  viri  deponunt.  Qui  statim  verba  Dei  a  Sanctoper  inter* 
<  PRSTBM  receptQ  credem^  ab  eodem  baptizatus  est,  et  po»t  expleta 
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'  bapticatianieinysteria,  siciit  Sanctuspropbetixavrt^eodemin  loco 

*  cons^quenter  obiit ;  ibideinque  soori  congesto  lapidum  acervo 

*  Hepeliunt.      Qui  {lapidwm  acertms)  hodieque  in  ora  cemitur 

*  maritima,  fluviusque  ejusdem  loQi,  in  quo  idem  baptisma  ac- 
^  ceperat,  ex  nomine  ejus  Dobur  Artbrananj,  usque  in  hodier* 
^  num  nominatus  diejn,  ab  accoiis  vocitatus/* 

In  reference  to  the  passage  here  quotedi  we  have  to  observe,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  reading  of  SciOf  or  Sky»  is  given  on  the 
faith  of  a  single  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum^  and  is  not  that 
of  the  other  editions  of  Adomnan.  ^  Editiones  fenint  Scotiawiy 
says  the  editor ;  and  if  the  latter  reading  be  the  true  one,  there  is 
an  end  at  once  to  Mr  Skene's  ^  incontrovertible'  proof;  for  the 
Scotia  of  that  age  meant  Hibernia  or  Irehind,  where  Celtic  wiis 
undoubtedly  spoken*  Secondly,  Mr  Skene,  who  attaches  so  very 
much  importance  to  the  word,  *  Dobur^*  takes  no  notice  whatever, 
of  *  Geons^'  the  name  of  some  military  cohort  amongst  the  Picts; 
although  it  would  have  obviously  helped  bis  argument  greatly  if  he 
could  have  shown  that  this  word  was  also  of  Gaelie  origin. 
Thirdly,  if  *  Dobur*  means  *  a  well,'  it  does  not  very  clearly  ap- 
pear bow  such  a  term  could,  with  any  propriety,  have  been  ap« 
plied  to  a  river  (Jiuvius)*  The  Gaelic  name  for  a  well  is  Tobar^ 
Tobair^  or  Toibrsy  which  certainly  possesses  a  considerable  ^imi« 
larity  in  sound  to  *  Dobur;*  and  Dobhair,  which,  in  the  same  Iw^ 
guage,  signifies  ^  the  border  of  a  country,'  or  ^  water,'  comes  still 
nearer.f  But  words  similar,  or  even  identical  in  sound,  are  not 
necessarily  of  the  same  language ;  and,  at  any  rate,  even  if  il 
were  admitted  that  ^  J[)obur*  is  a  Celtic  term,  such  an  admission 
would  prove  nothing  in  the  present  case.  I^or  Adomnan,  the 
biographer  of  St  Columba,  was  like  the  Saint  himself,  a  native 
of  Ireland ;  and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  he  may  have 
used  a  term  familiar  to  his  own  earn  for  its  equivalent  in  another 
language,  with  which  he  was  but  imperfeotly,  if  at  all,  acquaint* 
ed.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  from  the  sense  of  the  passagOi  that  the 
word  ^  Dobur  here  employed  means  not  *  a  well '  bu(  a  Jbnt^  as 
will  appear  more  clearly  from  the  following  translation, — ^  Which 
^  (cairn)  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  sea-coast ;  and  the  river  of  the 
^  same  place  in  which  the  Gentile  old  man  had  received  baptism, 
^  is  to  this  day  frequently  called  the  Font  qfAr^rcmanus  by  Uiose 
^  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood.' 


^/•^•^mt^mt^mtmt^tmmi^im^kt^^imm^^mmtmmtammm^mtmt'^ 


•  Adomnanua  in  Vit.  ColumhcBy  lib,  i.  c.  23,  in  Knkerton's  Vits  An^ 
tiqutB  Sanctorum.    8vo.  London,  1789. 

t  See  Djttionary  of  the  Gaelic  Language^  puMished  tinder  the  di- 
rection of  the  Highland  Society,  In  votibus  ToBAa  aad  DoBitAtlt;  ifeo 
Armitreag's  Cku0k  DioHmary,  under  the  sane  heads. 
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But,  Bot  to  dwell  an  matters  of  secondary  importance,  the  pas- 
sage above  cited  from  Adomnan  distinctly  proves,  if  any  thing 
can,  that  the  language  of  the  Ficts  was  not  understood  by  St  Co- 
lumba,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  c^  Celtic  origin^  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  Mr  Skene,  that  Adomnan  every  where  calls  the  Picts 
Gentiles.  The  old  man,  who  arrived  in  the  boat,  according  to 
the  Saint's  prophecy,  and  who  is  called  *  Gentilis  senex,'  was 
therefore  a  Pict,  and  the  chief  of  the  cohort  called  Geone*  What 
followed  his  arrival  and  presentation  ?  St  Columba  discoursed 
to  him,  through  an  interpreter,  and  he  having  believed  *  the  word 
^  of  God'  thus  preached  to  him,  was  baptized,  and  immediately 
afterwards  expired.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  St  Columba, 
who  was  an  Irish  Scot,  did  not  understand  tb9  language  of  the 
Picts ;  and  that,  in  discoursing  to  them,  he  was  obliged  to  em* 
ploy  an  interpreter^  which  he  would  never  have  found  it  ne* 
cessary  to  .do  if  the  Picts  bad  spoken  the  same  language  with 
himself. 

Anticipating  this  conclusive  objection  to  his  ^  uncontrovertible 
^  evidence.'  Mr  Skene  makes  an  attempt  to  obviate  it,  and,  in  do- 
ing so,  only  involves  himself  in  greater  difficulties,     ^  Although 

*  Uolumba,'  says  he,  *  is  very  frequently  mentioned  as  conversing 
'  with  the  Picts,  there  are  but  two  occasions  on  which  any  such 
^  expression  is  used,   and  in   both  passages  the  expression  of 

*  Adomnan  is  exactly  the  stmcy  vije.  Verba  Dei  per  iMXEfiFRBTA** 
'  TORiDM  recepto.'  To  this  the  answer  which  we  make  is  simply, 
tliat  it  is  not  true.  Indeed,  the  assertion  proves  that  Mr  Skene^has 
not  taken  (he  trouble  of  consulting  the  author  whom  be  90  conii-r 
dently  cites.  In  the  passages  here  referred  to,  the  expression  of 
Adomnan  is  not  ^  exactly  the  same,'  but,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
markably different  I  In  the  one  his  words  are,  ^  Verbo  Dei  a 

*  Sancto  per  interpretem  recepto  credens,'  believing  tf^e  word  (^ 
God  received  through  an  interpreter  ;   and  in  the  other  he  saySf 

*  Quidam  cum  tota  plebeius  familia  v^rbum  vitm,  per  interpret 

*  tatorenij  Sancto  Pa^nicANTB  viro  audiens  credidit,'*  a  c^r- 
^  tain  plebeian  with  all  his  family  having  heard  the  word  ^  lifii 
^  PRBACHBD  by  the  holy  man,  through  an  interpreter,  believed  and 

*  was  baptized.'    From  the  former  we  learn,  that  Artbrananus  '  be- 

*  lieved  the  %oerd  of  God,*  which  he  had  ^  received  through  an  in- 

*  terpreter  5*  from  the  latter,  that  *  a  certain  plebeian,  with  all 

*  his  family,  having  heard  the  word  qf  life  pk^iachbd  by  the  holy 


*  Adomnan  in  Vita  Columbcs,  lib.  ii.  €.  33*  Mr  Skene  iufke  refers  to 
tbe  passage  here  indicated,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  known  something 
about  it.     (See  Vol.  i.  p.  40  and  7S2.) 
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<  man,  through  an  interpreter,  believed  and  was  baptised*  Tbe 
expression  of  Adomnan,  therefore,  is  not  *  exactly  the  Mnne  in 
^  both  passages/  but  materially  different ;  and  the  ^ect  of- this 
difference  will  be  immediately  perceived. 

^  It  will  be  remarked/  says  Mr  Skene,  *  that  Adomnan  does 
^  not  say  that  Columba  used  an  interpreter  in  conversing  wtitb  tbe 
^  Picts,  but  merely  that  he  interpreted  or  explained  the  word  of 
^  God,  that  is,  the  Bible,  which  being  written  in  Latin^  would 

*  doubtless  require  to  be  interpreted  to  them ;  and  the  very  dis- 
^  tinction  which  is  made  by  Adomnan,  who  never  uses  this  ex- 
'  pression  when  Columba  addresses  the  Picts,  but  anfy  wh^n  he 

<  READS  the  word  of  God  to  them,  proves  clearly  that  they  mutt 
'  have  understood  each  other  tvithout  difficulty^  and  that  these 
^  could  have  been  but  little  difference  of  language  between  the 

*  two  nations  of  Picts  and  Scots/  (Vol.  i.  p.  72.)  In  this  pas- 
sage, there  is  an  accumulation  of  errors.  The  distinction  which 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Adomnan,  and  the  fancy  that 
Columba  read  and  expounded  the  Latin  Bible  to  the  Picts,  exist 
only  in  Mr  Skene's  imagination.  For  even  if  there  were  any  doubt 
as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,   ^  Verbo  Dei  a  Sancto 

*  per  interpretem  recepto  credens,'  in  the  passage  first  quoted, 
this  doubt  would  be  entirely  removed  by  the  second ;  where  we 
are  distinctly  informed  that  the  Pictish  plebeian,  with  all  his 
family,  having  heard  the  word  of  hijt  preached  by  the  Saints 
through  an  interpreter,  believed  and   was  baptized.*      Surely 

*  preaching'  does  not  mean  *  reading^  the  word  of  God  out  of  the 
Latin  Bible  and  rendering  it  into  Pictish.  Besides,  there  was  not 
at  the  period  referred  to  a  Latin  Bible  extant  to  read  from*  The 
Vulgate  was  not  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Church  until  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century;!  and  as  St  Columba  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth,  he  could  not  read  from  a  version 
which,  as  yet,  had  no  existence.  Lastly,  if,  as  Mr  Skene  alleges, 
this  holy  man  was  able  to  converse  familiarly  with  the  Picts  in 
their  own  language,  whatever  it  was,  it  seems  altogether  inex- 
plicable that  he  should  have  required  the  aid  of  an  interpreter^ 
when  he  came  to  expound  the  word  of  God,  or  to  preach  to  them 


*  The  passage  in  the  original  runs  thus : — ^  lilo  in  tempore  quo  Sane- 
'  tOB  Columba  in  Pictorum  Provinciis  per  aliquot  demorabatur  dies,  qui- 
'  dam  cum  tota  plebeius  familia  verbum  vitee,  per  interpretatorem*  Sancto 
^  pRiEDicANTK  vifo  audlens  credidit ;  credensque  baptizatus  est,  maritus 
'  cum  marita,  liberisque,  et  familiaribus. 

f  Hartwell  Home,  Jntroduclion  to  the  Critical  Knowledge  and  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  Vol.  ii.  part  i.  c.  2,  §  4. 
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in  that  toagne.*  According  to  Mr  Skene's  theory,  the  drago- 
Bian  ntiist  have  been  not  only  a  superfluity,  but  an  absurdity. 

I^ch,  then,  is  *  the  incontrovertible'  proof  said  to  have  been 
furnished  by  Adomnan,  that  the  Pictish  language  *  was  a  dia- 

*  lect  of  the  Gaelic*  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  the 
statement  of  the  worthy  Abbot  of  lona  proves  directly  the  re- 
verse of  this ;  and  that  Mr  Skene  has  only  been  led  to  form  the 
ofHnion  which  he  has  here  expressed,  from  having  misunderstood 
the  true  import  of  the  authority  upon  which  he  professes  to  place 
bis  main  reliance. 

His  third  proof,  *  that  the  Picts  spoke  a  Gaelic  dialect,'  is, 
he  tells  us,  *  derived  from  the  topogrcpphy  of  the  country.'  But 
although  he  assures  us  that  this  is  ^  perhaps  the  strongest  of 

*  all,' — stronger  even,  it  would  seem,  than  '  the  incontrovertible 

*  evidence'  produced  by  him  from  Adomnan, — yet,  as  we  are  un- 
able to  conceive  how  a  question  as  to  the  identity  or  diversity  of 
two  languages  can  be  settled  by  *  topography,'  we  shall  take  leave 
to  let  it  alone,  and  referring  the  reader  to  Mr  Pinkerton's 
chapter  on  the  Pictish  language,!  shall  conclude  this  article  by 


♦  Dr  Smith  of  Campbelton,  with  all  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  every 
thing  Celtic,  is  constrained  to  admit  the  fact,  which  Mr  Skene  attempts 
to  deny  or  evade.     ^  And  what  appears  to  have  been  ike  greatest  diffi* 

*  adiyofall,*  says  the  Doctor,  <  he  (Colamba)  was  so  little  master  of  the 

*  language  of  that  people  (the  Picts),  at  least  of  some  among  them,  or  for 

<  the  first  while,  as  to  need  an  interpreter  w/ien  he  preached  to  them  the 

*  words  of  salvation,^  {Life  of  St  Columhtty  p.  15,  Edinburgh,  1798,  8vo.) 

f  Enquiry ^  Vol.  ii.  part  iii.  chap.  10,  p.  339.  This  chapter  deserves 
the  particular  attention  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates.  Innes,  who  labours  in  vain  to  prove  that  the  Caledo- 
nians or  Picts  were  Celts,  has  been  betrayed  into  the  most  extravagant 
absurdities  in  speaking  of  the  Pictish  language.  This  is  sufficiently  evinced 
by  the  following  passage,  the  contradictions  and  absurdities  of  which  must 
be  at  once  discerned  by  every  intelligent  reader.   <  It  was  in  all  appearance 

*  X\i\%  analogy  or  affinity  of  the  Pictish  language  with  the  Irish  or  Gaelick, 
^  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  generality  of  the  Scots  in  those  days,  and  with 
«  the  British,  which  was  the  language  of  the  Walensesov  Welsh  in  Gal- 

*  loway,  and  other  parts  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  that  upon  the  union  of  the 

*  Pictish  and  Scottish  kingdoms  in  the  ninth  age,  made  the  Pictish  lan- 

*  guage  to  disappear  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  age  (which  was 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  wonder')^  as  if  it  had  never  been  ;  the  Picts, 

*  after  the  union,  being  by  degrees  all  over  the  north  incorporated  into 

*  one  body  of  people  with  the  Scots,  whose  vulgar  language,  before  Mal- 

<  colm  Keanmore's  reign,  was  generally  the  Gaelick  or  Irish,  left  off  more 

*  naturally  the  use  of  their  own  language  and  came  to  speiik  that  of  the 

<  Scots,  because  of  the  affinity  betwixt  the  two  languages  !    The  same 

VOL.  LXVI.   KO,  CXXXIV,  2  F 
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producing  one  more  instance  of  Mr  Skene's  misrepresentation  of 
nis  authorities. — *  Besides  the  general  name  of  Gael/  says  he,  *  the 

*  Picts  also,  as  well  as  the  Highlanders,  used  the  name  of  Albani 

*  or  Albanaich  ;  and  an  instance  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  de- 

*  scriptions  given  by  the  ancient  Saxon  writers  of  the  Battle  of 

*  the   Standard  in  the  year  1136  [1138],  where  the  Ficts  of 

*  Galloway f  who  were  placed  in  the  Jront  of  the  army^  are  men- 

*  tioned,  in  charging  the  enemy,  to  have  shouted  as  their  war-cry 
"  Albanaich,  Albanaich!'"     (Vol.  i.  p.  78.) 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  here  into  any  discussion  respect- 
ing the  import  of  the  name  Albani  or  Albanaich^  as  employed  by 
the  writers  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  but 
to  show  the  incorrectness  of  our  author,  we  shall  produce  the 
authority  he  refers  to  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  which 
he  misinterprets.  In  1190,  Roger  Hoveden,  describing  the  war 
of  the  Standard  in  1138,  that  is,  fifty- two  years  before  the 
time  at  which  he  wrote,  says, — *  Exclamavitque  simul  exer- 
'  citus  Scottorum  insigne  patrium ;  et  ascendit  clamor  usque  in 
^  ccBlum,  Albani,  Albani.'      So  that  it  was  not  *  the  Picts  of 

*  Galloway,'  whom  Mr  Skene  has  placed  *  in  front  of  the  army,' 
but  the  whole  army  of  the  Scots,  which  togeth  er  {simul)  raised  their 
ancient  war-cry,  *  Albanaich,  Albanaich!'.  and  rent  the  welkin  with 
their  shouts.  This  is  but  a  small  matter,  we  admit,  and,  if  it 
stood  alone,  would  not  call  for  any  particular  animadversion.  But 
in  a  professed  historical  critic  and  antiquary,  who  undertakes  to 
pull  down  old  systems,  and  to  build  up  one  *  entirely  new'  out  of 
their  ruins,  such  blunders  are  inexcusable ;  and  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  more  serious  mistakes  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  they  certainly  betray  a  want  of  that  accurate  research,  which 
is  indispensably  requisite  in  all  historical  investigations. 

We  have  now  done,  and  in  casting  a  retrospective  glance  over 
what  we  have  written,  it  gives  us  much  pain  to  think  that  we 
have  found  almost  no  occasion  on  which,  though  very  desirous 
to  do  so,  we  could  conscientiously  applaud  the  labours  of  Mr 
Skene  in  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  opinions  of  his  prede- 
cessors.    His  style,  too,  is  extremely  incorrect  and  inelegant.    It 


« thing  happened  in  Galloway  and  the  western  parts,  where  many  of  the 

<  Picts  were  mixed  with  the  Wahnsesy  orremains  of  the  Midland  Britons, 

<  even  before  the  union  with  the  Scots,  and  where  they  made  a  greater 
^  figure  after  it  by  the  name  of  the  GahaegiensesJ  (Critical  Essay,  Vol.i. 
p.  79.  London,  1719,  in  4to.)  An  author  who  detects  an  «  analogy  or 
*  ajiniiy'  between  the  Gaelic  and  the  Saxon,  has  few  discoveries  to  make 
that  are  likely  to  excite  the  <  wonder'  of  any  one* 
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literally  teems  with  grammatical  errors  and  miscoUocations ;  and 
is  as  deficient  in  ease  apd  in  freedom^  as  it  is  in  accuracy.  Ano- 
ther circumstance,  which  we  cannot  avoid  noticing,  is,  that 
Mr  Skene  has  appropriated  much  of  the  learning,  of  his  pre- 
decessors, particularly  Innes  and  Pinkerton,  without  making 
those  acknowledgments  which  were  fairly  and  justly  due  to 
them.  Mr  Pinkerton,  for  instance,  although  in  some  respects 
deeply  prejudiced,  and,  in  others,  perverse  and  wrong-headed, 
was  a  man  of  abilities  and  undoubted  learning.  No  man  at  all 
conversant  with  the  historical  antiquities  of  his  country  can 
be  ignorant  either  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  researches,  or 
of  the  ability  and  ingenuity  with  which  they  were  conducted. 
It  is  very  easy  to  apply  a  disparaging  epithet.  To  render  justice 
to  merit  requires  judgment  and  discrimination,  united  with  a  due 
respect  for  the  principle,  Suum  cuique  tribuito.  Our  observa- 
tions, however,  apply  almost  exclusively  to  that  part  of  Mr 
Skene's  work  which  is  purely  theoretical.  With  regard  to  his 
^  History  of  the  Clans,'  though  grounded  on  a  general  principle, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  erroneous,  it  is  a  production  of  very 
considerable  merit;  and  many  of  the  details  embodied  in  it 
have  been  collected  from  sources  which  are  by  no  means  gene- 
rally accessible,  and  which  have  not  before  been  explored,  with 
reference  to  Highland  genealogies,  or  family  history. 


Art*  VII. — National  Education  ;  the  Question  of  Questions* 
By  Henry  Dunn,  Secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.     8vo.     London :  1837. 

CiNCE  we  last  discussed  the  Education  Bill,  that  important 
•^  measure  has  been  again  introduced  into  Parliament ;  and 
although  the  Bill  remains  as  it  originally  stood  in  all  its  funda- 
mental principles,  the  only  change  being  in  the  additions  which 
have  been  made,  yet  these  additions  are  of  a  nature  to  demand 
some  notice.  The  present  article  must,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  a  short  supplement  to  the  former. 

The  whole  provisions  relating  to  Charitable  Endowments  are 
taken  out  of  the  bill  and  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  mea- 
sure. In  these  no  change  whatever  has  been  made.  The  resi- 
due of  the  former  bill,  relating  to  Education  alone,  forms  the 
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subject  of  the  new  Education  Bill.  But  as  the  important  pro* 
visions  giving  the  power  to  municipal  corporations  to  establish, 
and  mam  tain,  and  extend,  and  improve  schools  and  seminaries 
within  their  limits,  by  means  of  a  rate  locally  imposed,  have, 
in  the  present  bill,  been  extended  to  places  beyond  the  bounds 
of  municipal  corporations,  to  which  these  provisions  were  be- 
fore confined,  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  how  this  is  ef- 
fected. 

The  reason  why  those  provisions  were  confined  to  municipal 
corporations  was,  that  no  bodies  existed  to  whom  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Town-Councils  could  be  intrusted.  There 
were  manifest  objections  to  bestowing  these  powers  upon  the 
Justices,  because  they  are  not  a  representative  body,  and  the 
powers  were  those  of  taxation.  The  constitution  of  Vestries 
was  also  ill-adapted  to  the  purpose.  Grand  juries  were  liable 
to  objections  of  a  different  kind,  but,  if  possible,  more  insur- 
mountable. The  friends  of  the  bill,  therefore,  on  its  introduc- 
tion in  February  1837,  stated  that  they  expected  a  measure 
recently  announced  in  the  Commons,  for  establishing  County- 
Councils  to  manage  the  local  taxation,  and  to  be  elected  by  the 
rate-payers,  might  pass  that  branch  of  the  legislature ;  and  that 
it  would  afford  an  easy  and  convenient  means  of  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  Education  Bill  from  municipal  corporations  to 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  County-Council  Bill  was  thrown 
out  in  the  Commons  by  so  great  a  majority  as  left  little  or  no 
prospect  of  its  being  carried ;  and  it  therefore  became  necessary 
to  add  provisions  to  the  Education  Bill,  with  a  view  to  supply 
the  machinery  required. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  was  strongly  contended  by  many 
well-wishers  of  the  measure,  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  under 
the  new  Poor  Law  afforded  the  kind  of  body  so  much  wanted. 
But  besides  that  these  Boards  do  not  exist  in  every  part  of  the 
country — above  one-fourth  of  it,  and  including  the  manufactu- 
ring districts,  where  schools  are  much  wanted,  being  without  such 
Boards — the  controversies  to  which  the  new  Poor  Law  has  given 
rise,  and  with  which  unhappily  many  parts  of  the  country  are 
still  heated,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  kept  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  the  system  of  education ;  which,  to  succeed  at  all, 
requires  that  popular  feeling  should  be  conciliated  in  its  favour ; — 
not  to  mention  the  injurious  tendency  of  any  connexion  between 
the  schools  to  be  established  or  supported  by  the  new  measure, 
and  arrangements  of  an  eleemosynary  kind. 

It  is,  therefore,  abundantly  clear,  that  there  was  a  necessity 
for  providing  some  local  body  which  might  stand  in  the  same 
relation  towards  the  Central  Board  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards 
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tlie  inhabitants  of  the  district  on  the  other,  as  the  Town-Council 
does  within  the  bounds  of  a  municipal  corporation.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  measure  was  to  give  the  representatives 
chosen  by  the  people  in  each  corporate  town,  the  power  to 
plan  and  extend  schools,  with  the  consent,  and  subject  to  the 
review  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose to  levy  school-rates  upon  the  town.  The  concurrence  of 
the  Central  Board  being  required  to  any  such  plan  of  a  school, 
and  to  any  such  rate,  precludes  the  abuse  of  the  majority  in 
the  local  body  over  the  minority,  and  prevents  jobbing  for  party 
and  personal  purposes.  The  concurrence  of  the  Local  Body 
being  required,  precludes  the  interference  of  the  Government  with 
either  the  course  of  the  education,  or  the  choice  of  teachers, 
or  the  rules  and  the  management  of  schools ;  while  it  also  pre- 
vents the  mistakes  which  might  be  committed  from  ignorance  of 
local  circumstances,  and  secures  the  adaptation  of  each  seminary 
to  the  habits,  the  wants,  and  the  resources  of  the  place  in  which 
it  is  established.  If  the  two  authorities,  the  Central  and  the 
Local,  cannot  agree,  there  will  be  no  school  established  at  the 
public  expense.  Matters  will  in  that  district  be  left  to  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  individuals,  until  the  requisite  agreement 
between  the  Board  and  the  Local  authority  can  be  attained. 
Now  this  being  the  main  principle  of  the  measure,  the  question 
was,  how  a  body  should  be  formed  in  places  beyond  the  bounds 
of  corporate  towns,  capable  of  acting  in  respect  of  education,  as 
the  Council  are  to  act  in  these  towns  ?  The  new  clauses  of  the 
bill  thus  provides  for  this  want. 

In  each  parish  not  being  in  a  corporate  town,  a  School  Committee 
is  to  be  chosen,  if  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  having  a  right 
to  vote,  at  a  school  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  by  any  six  in- 
habitants, shall  think  fit.  The  school  committee  is  to  consist  of 
five  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  maintaining  a  due  control  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  of  guarding  against  sudden  changes  in  the 
system  of  education,  one  of  them  is  to  go  out  each  year ;  but  that 
one  to  be  re-eligible.  The  Committee  is  to  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Central  Board,  or  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion,  as  the  Council  does  in  the  corporate  town.  It  is  to  propose 
the  plan  of  such  schools  as  it  may  deem  wanted  in  the  parish, 
and  to  settle  with  the  Board  the  rules  for  their  government.  It 
is  then,  if  the  Board  authorizes  a  rate,  to  levy,  apply,  and  ac- 
count for  that  rate.  In  case  two  or  more  small  parisnes  are  close 
together,  each  of  which  may  be  unable  to  support  a  school,  these 
may  be  united  together  and  form  a  school  union.  Rules  are  laid 
down  for  levying  the  rates,  and  for  distributing  them,  and  ac- 
counting and  auditing.     There  are  also  rules  prescribed  for  keep- 
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ing  the  minutes  of  the  Committee ;  and  for  obliging  the  members 
to  give  in  writing  the  reasons  of  their  opinions  on  the  questions 
decided  by  them — an  excellent  method  of  securing  due  attention 
in  their  deliberations — of  maintaining  the  responsibility  of  the 
members,  and  of  conveying  full  information  of  all  particulars 
to  the  Central  Board. 

The  construction  of  the  School  Committee  is  now  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  this  embraces  two  points, — the  qualification  of  its 
members,  and  the  qualification  of  the  voters.  As  the  power  of 
taxing  is,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Central  Board,  vested 
in  the  School  Committee,  its  members  are  required  to  be  them- 
selves rate-payers.  But  the  right  of  voting  for  the  members  of 
the  Committee  is  more  extended ;  and  this  forms,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  new  clauses.  An  education-qudlijica-^ 
tion^  or  knowledge-qualification^  is  introduced,  and  it  is  thus 
contrived : — 

The  Central  Board  is  authorized  to  enroll  all  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutes, Literary  Associations,  Societies  for  Education — in  short, 
all  bodies,  whether  corporate  or  not,  which  are  now,  or  may 
hereafter  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  literary  or  scientific  en- 
quiry or  instruction — for  extending,  acquiring,  and  diffusing  infor- 
mation in  science,  art,  or  letters.  It  is  provided  that  the  names 
of  all  ordinary  attending  members  of  these  associations  should  be 
enrolled ;  and  each  member  who  has  been  such  for  a  year,  or  before 
enrollment,  is  to  receive  a  one-year's  certificate  ;  and  each  member 
who  has  been  such  for  three  years  at  any  time,  is  to  receive  a 
three-years'  certificate.  The  former,  with  a  year's  residence,  is 
to  give  a  right  of  attending  and  voting  at  all  school  meetings  held 
within  a  given  time  after  enrollment ;  the  latter,  with  the  like 
residence,  is  to  give  a  perpetual  right  of  attending  and  voting. 
But,  besides  the  enrolled  members  of  such  institutions,  the  educa- 
tion franchise  is  given  to  all  who  have  attended  a  given  time  at 
Inns  of  Court  and  of  Chancery,  at  the  established  Colleges,  and 
finally,  and  most  materially,  to  all  who  have  certificates  of  having 
attended  duly,  after  reaching  a  given  age,  for  so  many  years  at  any 
school  enrolled  under  this  act — that  is,  any  sphool  subject  to  the 
visitation  of  the  Central  Board,  and  whose  rules  and  regulations 
have  been  approved  of  by  the  Board.  Such  certificates,  with  a 
year's  residence  within  the  parish,  or  School  Union,  is  to  confer 
the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at  all  school  meetings  for  that 
parish  or  union.  All  rate-payers,  and  all  owners  of  rated  property, 
are  also  qualified. 

This  qualification  is  framed  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  per- 
sons so  selected  from  the  rest  of  the  community  are  of  respectable 
Station,  either  in  regard  to  property  or  by  their  education  and 
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habits ;  or  that  they  are  entitled  to  vote  because  their  property 
is  liable  to  be  rated  for  school  purposes.  The  suffrage  thus  given 
is  certainly  very  far  from  unusual — for  this  qualification  excludes 
persons  of  no  information,  and  persons  of  dissolute  and  idle  lives. 
It  may  happen  that  a  man  after  being  well  educated  should  fall 
into  bad  habits  and  lose  much  of  what  he  had  learned.  It  may 
happen  that  a  mechanic,  once  respectable,  and  who  had  for  three 
years  taken  pains  to  instruct  himself  at  an  institution,  should 
become  dissipated  and  reckless,  and  cease  to  take  an  interest  in 
mental  improvement ;  but  the  like  may  too  often  be  truly  said  of 
rate-payers  or  of  ten-pound  householders ;  and,  in  tne  great 
majority  of  instances,  the  fact  of  having  once  had  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  taken  pains  to  acquire  it,  aff^ords  a  good  secu- 
rity that  the  individual  is  of  respectable  habits,  and  is  qualified 
to  exercise  the  right  in  question. 

Let  it  be  calmly  asked,  apart  from  all  question  of  Parliament- 
ary reform, — with  which  we  do  not  wish  to  mix  up  the  present 
measure, — if  any  thing  can  be  conceived  more  reasonable  than 
that  the  choice  of  a  body  for  managing  the  education  affairs  of  a 
district  should  be  vested  in  the  well-educated  portion  of  its  inha- 
bitants ?  Is  any  one  silly  enough  to  refuse  his  assent  to  this  un- 
deniable truth,  for  fear  of  the  same  franchise  being  afterwards 
extended,  and  made  to  regulate  political  elections  ?  We  see  no 
kind  of  harm  that  could  arise  from  its  being  so  extended  as  to 
secure  a  sound  and  safe  and  rational  constituency  to  every  Town 
Council,  to  every  parish  vestry,  to  every  Parliamentary  represen- 
tative. Instead  of  universal  suffrage,  with  all  the  many  mischiefs 
that  are  so  justly  apprehended  from  it,  this  is  in  every  important 
respect  the  very  reverse  :  above  all,  it  excludes  men  of  no  re- 
spectability, of  dissolute  lives,  of  grovelling  tastes,  and  men 
devoid  of  information ; — it  secures  us  against  the  evils  which  arise 
from  committing  an  important  trust  to  the  hands  of  men  unfit 
to  exercise  it ; — nien  incapable  from  ignorance  of  forming  a  sound 
opinion,  or  prone  from  profligacy  to  be  the  tools  of  others.  But 
although  we  see  great  good,  and  no  risk,  in  such  an  extension  of 
the  principle,  it  is  now  only  proposed  to  introduce  it  into  the 
elections  of  school  committees ;  'fend  surely  there,  of  all  places, 
it  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 

The  only  other  material  addition  now  made  to  the  Education 
Bill,  regards  the  great  subject  of  Religious  instruction.  It  is 
plainly  impossible  m  schools  to  which  all  must  contribute  without 
religious  distinction,  that  any  rules  of  a  nature  calculated  to  ex- 
clude one  sect,  or  give  any  description  of  believers  a  preference 
over  the  rest,  could  be  permitted.  There  is  no  possibility,  there- 
fore, of  enforcmg  religious  instruction  according  to  any  one  par- 
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titular  doctrine  ra&ec  than  another*  But  the  BUI  most.proparly 
requires  that  the  Bible  shall  be  one  of  the  books  read  in  all 
sohools  to  be  aided  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board.  If  any  local 
body  chooses  to  refuse  complying  with  this  condition,  then  there 
can  be  no  school  under  the  act  in  that  district ;  and  'all  must  bq 
left  to  the  exertions  of  individuals  as  at  present.  But  wherever 
the  public  assistance  in  any  way  is  to  be  given,  the  Bible  is  to  be 
one  among  the  books  read  in  the  school.  In  case,  however, 
objections  should  be  made  by  Catholic  or  by  Jewish  parents  to 
their  children  reading  in  the  Scriptures  as  one  of  the  school-books, 
it  is  expressly  provided,  that  no  child  of  such  parents  shall  be 
obliged  to  be  present  at  the  Bible  lessons  unless  the  parents  desire 
it.  Every  one,  we  think,  must  admit  that  this  arrangement 
secures,  on  the  one  hand,  a  due  respect  to  the  Scriptures  in  all 
national  seminaries ;  and  prevents,  on  the  other,  the  possibility  of 
any  hardship  to  the  Catholic  or  the  Jew,  whose  conscientious 
scruples  make  them  averse  from  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  school- 
book. 

The  propriety  has  been  mooted  of  having  any  one  kind  of 
local  machinery ;  that  is,  of  having  school  committees  in  corporate 
towns  as  well  as  in  other  places.  Why,  it  is  said,  should  the 
school  concerns,  where  there  is  a  municipal  corporation,  be  in- 
trusted to  the  town-council  chosen  by  householders  alone,  and 
not  to  school  committees  chosen  according  to  the  knowledge- 
qualification  ?  The  answer  \%^  firsts  that  there  is  a  manifest  con- 
venience in  having  only  one  body  to  manage  all  the  local  con- 
cerns of  a  town ;  and  that  there  would  be  inconvenience  in  having 
a  council  acting  in  all  other  affairs  except  education,  and  a  com- 
mittee, differently  chosen,  acting  in  matters  of  education  alone. 
But,  secondly^  if  it  should  afterwards  be  deemed  expedient  to  make 
the  system  general,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  extending  it 
from  the  other  districts,  to  those  under  the  management  of  the 
municipal  authorities. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  one  or  two  remarks  in  order  to  remove 
objections  which  have  been  raised  by  persons  not  attentively 
reading  the  Bill :  indeed,  a  perusal  of  the  full  abstract  which  ac- 
companies it  would  have  sumced  to  prevent  all  such  misappre- 
hensions. Of  course,  we  now  allude  to  the  difficulties  made  by 
the  friends  of  the  measure  only ;  because  with  the  enemies  of 
education  it  would  be  vain  to  engage  in  any  conflict. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Central 
Board  are  not  sufficiently  defined ;  and  that  therefore  the  course 
of  their  proceeding  cannot  be  distinctly  knowi^  nor  the  limits  of 
their  authority  be  discerned.  Now  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  this  r  but  it  is  an  error  which  arises  from  pot  it^dily  keep*- 
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ing  in  view  the  main  principle  of  the  whole  measure — to  wit — the 
leaving  all  details  as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
in  eacm  district,  or  their  representatives  for  local  purposes,  and 
only  interfering  to  prevent  abuses.     The  power  of  tne  Central 
Board  is  most  absolute  in  one  direction  ;  it  can  negative  the  esta- 
blishment of  any  school  at  the  public  expense,  by  refusing  either 
a  share  in  the  Pariiamentary  grants,  or  a  power  to  levy  a  school- 
rate.    This  it  may  do,  either  because  the  wants  of  the  district  do 
not  require  a  new  school ;  or  because  there  are  funds  enough  by 
voluntary  contribution  already ;  or  because,  although  a  school  is 
wanted,  the  plan  proposed  for  it  is  pernicious  or  injudicious, — 
founded  either  on  erroneous  principles,  or  on  intolerant  and  op- 
pressive views.     Nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  definite  than 
this  power,  or  rather  this  control.     But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Central  Board  has  no  power  at  all  of  forcing  any  school,  or  any 
plan  or  regulation  respecting  any  school,  upon  any  district.     It 
can  only  say  to  the  local  authorities — "  Upon  your  plan,  you 
'  shall  have  no  aid  from  the  public  purse  or  from  local  rate ;  but 
'  if  you  choose  to  give  up  such  and  such  an  erroneous  principle, 

*  or  to  adopt  such  and  such  a  sound  one — then  we  will  give  you 

*  a  share  of  the  grant,  or  authorize  a  rate  for  your  school.'  If  the 
two  parties  cannot  agree,  nothing  prevents  the  foundation  of  the 
school  at  the  expense  pf  individuals  on  the  erroneous  principles ; 
because  it  is  the  rule  which  runs  through  the  whole  measure, 
that  the  State  has  no  right  to  prevent  men  from  employing  their 
own  funds  in  their  own  way  for  purposes  of  education,  and  that 
the  State  must  never  interfere  in  the  work  of  instruction,  except  to 
help,  to  advise,  and  to  co-operate.  The  power  of  inspecting  and 
examining  all  schools  aided  or  founded  under  the  authority  of  the 
Board,  is  also  given  to  the  Board ;  but  this  is  still  on  the  volun- 
tary principles ;  because  no  schools  can  ever  come  under  that 
authority  unless  the  people  or  their  representatives  for  local  pur- 
poses have  themselves  desired  it ;  and  where  there  is  the  public 
aid  asked  and  given,  there  must  be  the  public  superintendence 
exercised. 

So  much  for  the  powers  of  the  Central  Board,  representing 
the  State.  But  their  functions  are  in  truth  as  well  defined?  the  only 
matters  left  unspecified  being  those  which  are  purposely  intrusted 
to  discretion,  and,  varying  in  each  place,  can  never  be  made  the 
subject  of  positive  enactment.  Again,  the  fundamental  principle 
must  be  kept  always  in  view — namely,  that  the  joint  will,  or  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  and  the  central  authorities,  is  in  all  details  to 
be  the  guide.  The  Board,  indeed,  having  the  distribution  of  the 
public  grants,  is  in  one  matter,  which  is  of  an  unusual  kind,  and 
connects  itself  with  no  local  circumstances,  to  decide  without  any 
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concurrence  of  the  local  authorities, — to  wit,  in  establishing 
Training  or  Normal  Schools  for  teaching  Masters.  We  will  not 
affirm  that  even  in  this  most  important  matter,  some  local  check 
of  a  mutual  kind  might  not  have  been  desired ; — as  by  forming  a 
Council  of  education  for  the  whole  of  a  large  division  of  the 
country,  and  requiring  the  assent  of  that  Council,  chosen  by  the 
Town  Councils  and  School  Committees,  before  the  Central  Board 
could  establish  a  Training  or  Normal  School  within  the  division. 
This  we  have  reason  to  know  was  at  one  time  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  authors  of  the  measure ;  and  it  had  the  recommenda- 
tion of  giving  symmetry  and  uniformity  to  the  plan,  by  making 
the  fundamental  principles  of  mutual  control  or  joint  assent  uni- 
versally prevail  throughout  the  system.  But  we  think  it  has 
wisely  been  abandoned,  because  there  is  nothing  at  all  local  in  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  training  Teachers ;  these  may  be 
educated  any  where;  and  the  schools  of  one  division  of  the  country 
may  obtain  Masters  qualified  in  another  division.  But  with  this 
exception,  all  the  functions  of  the  Board  are  to  be  exercised  in 
concurrence  with  the  local  authorities. 

Now,  can  any  thing  be  more  easily  apprehended  than  the  work 
which  the  Board  will  have  to  do  ?  By  its  inspectors,  and  by 
whatever  other  means  information  can  best  be  obtained,  it  wiU 
be  acquainted  with  the  state  of  all  schools,  either  publicly  sup- 
ported, or  which  voluntarily  choose  to  submit  to  examination. 
Its  advice  and  suggestions  as  to  their  conduct  and  improvement 
will  be  given.  Accomplished  masters  will,  under  its  superintend- 
ence, be  formed  at  the  training  seminaries.  These  will  be  ready 
to  supply  the  want  of  good  teachers,  wherever  the  patrons  and 
other  managers  of  schools  require  them.  It  is  indeed  sometimes 
said,  that  the  Bill  is  silent  as  to  the  choice  of  masters.  No  doubt 
it  is ;  and  purposely  for  the  most  obvious  reasons.  The  Bill  does ' 
not  profess  to  take  the  management  of  schools,  or  the  work  of 
education,  out  of  the  people^s  hands ;  but  only  to  help  the  people, 
or  rather  to  enable  the  people  to  help  themselves  in  this  great 
and  good  work.  Who  ever  dreamt  of  giving  the  government,  in 
whatever  hands  it  may  be,  the  appointment  of  all  the  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  schoolmasters  all  over  the  country  ?  If  any  one  ever 
harboured  such  a  thought,  assuredly  it  was  not  the  authors  of 
this  Bill.  According  to  the  variety  of  local  circumstances,  a 
schoolmaster  will  be  chosen  one  way  in  one  place,  and  another 
way  in  another ;  and  although  ultimately  there  will,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, be  some  plan  very  generally  adopted  for  choosing  and  dis- 
missing masters,  no  such  rule  could  be  laid  down  in  a  system,  the 
very  essence  of  which  is  to  influence  as  little  as  possible  by  autho- 
rity, to  force  nothing  at  all,  and  to  leave  as  much  as  possible  in 
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the  people*8  hands.  In  like  manner,  though  the  best  training 
seminaries  will  be  established,  and  the  most  accomplished  teachers 
formed  in  sufficient  numbers,  no  provision  is  made  for  removing  the 
worst  teachers  and  supplanting  them  by  these.  Why  ?  Because 
entire  confidence  is  reposed  in  the  patrons  of  schools,  that  when  the 
best  teachers  are  to  be  had  they  will  be  preferred.  And  thence, 
moreover,  an  evident  check  arises  upon  the  management  of  Train- 
ing Schools,  for  the  masters  furnished  by  them  will  be  selected  by 
different  schools,  if  they  are  well  educated,  and  not  otherwise. 

Again,  the  functions  of  the  Board  in  granting  or  refusing 
public  aid,  or  the  power  to  levy  local  rates  for  school  purposes, 
are  as  well  defined  as  they  ought  to  be,  or  indeed  can  be,  without 
an  oppressive  and  vexatious  meddling,  wholly  repugnant  to  the 
whole  policy  of  the  measure.  What  can  be  required  more  pre- 
cise, for  example,  than  the  provision  that  if  the  Board  is  not  satis- 
fied a  school  is  wanted  in  a  given  district,  it  may  refuse  its 
authority  to  levy  a  rate  ?  Would  they  who  call  for  more  speci- 
fication have  had  the  bill  state  a  proportion  of  schools  to  popu- 
lation ?  But  then  extent  is  also  to  be  regarded.  Would  they  have 
had  some  corresponding  ratio  of  numbers  and  extent  specified  ? 
But  then  the  funds  also  in  the  district,  and,  above  all,  the  means 
arising  from  voluntary  contributions,  are  to  be  considered.  Again, 
the  schools  in  the  neighbouring  districts  and  their  distances,  must 
also  be  taken  into  the  account.  In  short,  any  specification  is 
manifestly  impossible,  and  would  cramp  and  wholly  prevent  the 
working  of  the  measure.  Again,  the  Board  may  refuse  its  sanc- 
tion to  a  proposed  school,  not  because  the  district  is  sufficiently 
supplied,  but  because  the  rules  submitted  for  approval  are  inju- 
dicious and  intolerant.  Could  any  maxims  be  prescribed  in  an 
act  of  Parliament,  for  a  Code  of  School  Laws  ?  Clearly  not,  be- 
cause one  law  may  suit  a  school  in  one  place,  and  yet  be  wholly 
inapplicable  to  a  school  in  a  different  district.  Nay,  one  law  may 
suit  a  school  for  one  class  of  persons,  and  be  wholly  unsuitable 
to  another  kind  of  school  in  the  same  street  of  the  same  town. 
So  there  is  no  course  laid  down  for  teaching  either  masters  or 
scholars ;  but  the  things  to  be  taught  in  the  Training  Schools  are 
left  to  the  Board ;  and  the  things  to  be  taught  in  the  ordinary 
schools  are  left  to  the  joint  discretion  of  the  Board  and  the  local 
authorities.  And  why  ?  Because  it  is  not  possible  in  an  act  of 
Parliament  to  specify  what  shall  be  taught  in  every  one  school. 
Some  require  reading  and  writing  alone — others  add  ciphering  to 
these  elementary  wants — others,  all  it  is  to  be  hoped — ultimately 
add  geography,  history,  and  physical  knowledge :  but  some,  as 
infant  schools,  may  require  reading  alone — nay,  some  may  require 
not  even  reading,  as  schools  for  the  youngest  infants.     If,  then. 
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an  act  of  Parliament  were  to  specify  what  sliould  be  izxiglit^  it 
would  either  contain  the  most  absurd  and  impracticable  of  all  pro*^ 
visions,  or  to  make  it  tolerable,  it  must  have  a  saving  clause  that 
would  render  the  whole  nugatory  and  inoperative — to  wit,  *  if  the 
'  Board  and  the  local  autnority  shall  think  fit/  So  that  under 
pretext  of  specifying,  it  would  specify  nothing  at  all,  but  only 
give  rise  to  constant  cavils  among  the  parties,  and  to  endless  liti- 
gation upon  the  question  of  imperative  and  directingy  so  well 
known  among  lawyers. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  all  differences  that  may  arise  be- 
tween the  Central  and  Local  authorities  upon  the  other  parts  of  the 
rules  proposed  for  any  school,  or  those  existing  in  any  school  for 
which  the  aid  of  the  Board  is  required.  If  the  bill  laid  down 
general  rules,  these  could  not  be  applied  in  each  case ;  and  as 
even  the  best  devised  general  principles  must  require  modification 
in  order  to  their  being  adapted  to  local  circumstances,  it  is  plain 
that  no  inflexible  canon  could  be  prescribed  by  the  statute.  Some 
clause  must  be  added  which  would  leave  a  discretion  in  the  Board, 
and  the  Local  Body ;  and  that  clause  would  leave  the  functions  of 
the  two  bodies  precisely  where  they  now  are,  besides  laying  the 
foundation  of  endless  perplexity  and  dispute. 

It  must  further  be  observed,  that  the  flexibility  given  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  enable  them  to  be  moulded  according  to  the 
improvements  continually  making  in  practical  education,  as  in  all 
other  branches  of  policy.  To  take  an  instance — some  years  ago 
the  best  friends  of  education  thought  the  Monitorial  System  more 
adapted  to  instruction  than  it  is  now  allowed  to  be  by  pretty 
general  consent.  Educators  would  at  that  time  have  formed  their 
rules  for  the  number  of  scholars  who  could  be  well  taught  by  a 
single  master,  upon  a  very  different  principle  from  that  which 
they  would  now  maintain  and  act  upon ;  and  so  of  the  things  to 
be  taught ;  and  still  more  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  them. 
These  matters  are  not  properly  the  subject  of  legislation ;  they 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parties  concerned. 

The  function  mainly  intrusted  to  the  Central  Board  being 
steadily  kept  in  view,  at  once  precludes  the  possibility  of  doubting 
how  far  its  authority  extends ;  how  its  proceedings  are  to  be  con- 
ducted ;  and  how  education  is  to  be  regulated,  or  rather  helped  by 
it.  That  function  is  to  direct  the  application  of  public  support 
towards  schools,  and  to  enable  local  bodies  to  obtain  that  support 
upon  proper  terms;  but  to  leave  the  education  of  the  people, 
though  helped  and  improved,  yet  uncontrolled  where  the  people 
prefer  following  their  own  course. 

We  have  been  only  now  dealing  with  the  remarks  and  diflicul- 
ties  of  those  who  have  considered  the  measure  with  some  atten- 
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tion,  though  not  sufficiently  examined  it.  The  more  careless 
reasoners  upon  it  can  only  be  referred  to  the  bill,  and  the  ab- 
stract, for  removing  the  doubts  whieh  their  very  slight  perusal 
of  it  has  created.  Thus  it  is  supposed  by  a  few  individuals 
who  have  published  their  observations,  that  the  Board  are  em- 
powered to  establish  schools  and  lay  down  rules  as  they  please. 
This  mistake  arises  from  inattention  to  the  nature  of  a  legis- 
lative provision.  The  powers  are  given  in  general  terms, 
but  their  exercise  is  specifically  defined.  The  Board  has  no 
power  whatever  to  found  any  school  except  the  training  schools ; 
or  to  lay  down  any  rules  or  regulations  for  conducting  any 
school :  the  managers  of  the  school — be  they  private  contri- 
butors, or  masters,  or  town-councils,  or  school-committees — must 
assent  to  every  particular  before  any  school  can  be  either  esta- 
blished or  controlled,  or  in  any  way  affected  by  the  Board  or  by 
the  bill.  Even  as  to  training  schools,  which  are  wholly  to  be 
supported  by  the  Parliamentary  grants,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  the  control  over  the  Board,  because  the  funds  are  annually 
voted. 

The  like  remark,  as  to  inattentive  perusal,  may  be  made  upon 
the  observations  which  we  have  lately  seen  made  by  some  pro- 
fessing a  very  friendly  disposition  to  the  measure,  but  apparently 
not  much  inclined  to  approve  the  quarter  from  which  it  proceeds. 
The  provisions,  say  they,  are  likely  to  please  neither  party,  going 
too  far  for  one,  and  not  far  enough  for  the  other.  But  a  very 
cursory  perusal  of  the  bill  must  show,  that  short  of  a  compulsory 
system,  which  almost  all  Educators  seem  to  be  against,  the  mea- 
sure is  quite  as  universal  as  it  could  be  made ;  and  must  of  neces- 
sity give  the  country  a  general  system  of  education,  unless  the 
people  should  all  of  a  sudden  become  averse  to  having  their  chil- 
dren taught.  And  it  is  equally  manifest,  that  no  measure  of  any 
kind  would  suit  the  views  of  those  who  either  hate  theGovemment, 
and  are  against  all  education,  or  who  willingly  agree  to  have  as 
much  doled  out,  and  of  such  a  quality,  as  one  class  in  the  com- 
munity chooses.  To  conclude,  as  the  reasoners  in  question  do, 
that  every  plan  which  can  be  devised  would  be  objected  to  by  all 
parties,  is  only  to  affirm  that  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  State 
for  education.  But  it  is  also  to  mistate  the  fact;  and,  at. all 
events,  it  is  to  begin  by  assuming  that  we  are  defeated,  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  result  of  the  conflict  If  such  be  the  only 
support  for  which  the  cause  of  education  can  hope  from  its  friends, 
it  may  well  be  asked  how  much  less  it  could  have  to  dread  from 
its  enemies.  Let  us,  however,  be  comforted  with  the  reflection, 
that  tibe  support  given  to  this  m^isure  by  the  present  Govern-* 
meat  may  mitigate  somewhat  of  tbese  wtticcAk  prdpemities^ 
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Art.  VIII. — Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Mutgrave  on  the  State  qf 
Irelandy  in  the  House  qf  Lordsj  Monday^  ^7th  of  November j 
1837.    8vo:     London. 

rilHAT  the  Tories  understand  how  materially  their  chances  of 
-*■  regaining  power  would  be  damaged  were  the  people  of 
England  once  possessed  with  the  belief  that  the  experiment,  now 
in  course  of  trial,  of  governing  Ireland  upon  liberal  principles, 
has  thus  far  been  successful,  is  evident  from  the  untiring  energy 
with  which  they  labour,  as  well  in  Parliament  as  out  of  it,  to 
produce  the  opposite  impression.  The  Tories  themselves,  there- 
fore, teach  us  the  importance  of  placing  the  results  of  the  present 
system  of  administering  Irish  affairs  clearly  and  repeatedly  be- 
fore the  public ;  and  the  advantage  which  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire  must  derive  from  the  wide  diffusion  of  such  informa- 
tion. 

There  cannot,  then,  be  too  much  discussion  upon  every  ques- 
tion connected  with  Ireland;  but  Parliamentary  discussion  is,  of 
course,  the  most  desirable,  from  the  superior  attention  which 
proceedings  in  Parliament  command,  and  the  opportunities  there 
afforded  to  the  members  of  the  Government  to  defend  their 
measures ;  not  to  speak  of  the  general  advantages  which,  in  all 
oral  discussion,  accrue  to  the  side  of  justice,  from  the  prompt 
exposure  which  calumny  meets  with,  and  the  summary  punish* 
ment  inflicted  upon  absurdity  or  falsehood.  The  Tories  should, 
in  prudence,  reserve  their  attacks  on  the  Irish  administration 
exclusively  for  their  Journals ;  for  a  newspaper  fiction,  however 
ludicrous  or  monstrous,  has  always  a  day  to  live,  and  is  sure,  in 
some  quarter  or  another,  to  find  an  open  ear.  In  debate  it  is 
another  thing ;  for  there,  the  moment  an  untruth  is  hazarded, 
truth  starts  up  and  grapples  with  it;  a  preposterous  statement  is 
scarcely  made,  wh^n  ridicule  pounces  upon  it,  and  makes  it  the 
public  sport.  Assertion  will  not  suffice ;  charges  require  to  be 
specific,  which  is  often  found  inconvenient ;  this  species  of  con- 
flict invariably  terminates  in  the  discomfiture  and  disgrace  of  the 
party  opposed  to  truth ;  and,  worse  than  even  the  defeat  is  the 
quantity  of  good  ammunition  wasted ;  for  a  falsehood  once  knocked 
on  the  head  on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  requires  considerable  rest 
and  nursing  before  it  is  again  fit  for  duty. 

The  late  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  provoked  by  the 
motion  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  strikingly  illustrates  the  gross 
error  in  Tory  tactics  tq  which  we  allude.  That  debate  has  scat- 
tered an  army  of  falsehoods,  which  but  for  90  untoward  an  e?ent| 
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might  long  have  passed  muster  at  Tory  banquets  and  in  Tory 
Journals,  and  has  thrown  a  flood  of  ^  new  light'  upon  the  state 
of  Ireland.  We  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  statesmanlike  pro- 
duction now  before  us ;  we  are  indebted  to  it  also,  as  having  been 
the  means  of  eliciting  the  testimonies  of  such  men  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore  to  the  vigour  and 
efficiency  with  which  the  law  has  been  administered  by  the 

E resent  Irish  Government.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the 
eaviest  charge  against  this  Government  has  been  the  impunity, 
nay,  encouragement,  which  it  has  been  alleged  to  extend  to 
crime,  the  importance  of  these  admissions,  and  the  prudence  of 
the  step  which  called  them  forth,  may  be  estimated. 

Were  we  to  regard  the  speech  before  us  as  a  mere  reply  to 
that  delivered  by  Lord  Roden,  we  should  not  only  underrate  its 
value,  but  misapprehend  its  object.  The  truth  is,  that  the  speech 
of  Lord  Roden  called  for  no  reply  whatsoever.  The  details  of 
three  or  four  atrocities,  none  of  them  half  so  good  a  subject  for 
a  melodrama  as  many  which,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  were  per- 
petrated in  England, — a  piece  of  tea-table  chat  about  an  impor- 
tation of  arms  from  Liverpool,  with  a  pleasant  story  of  a  Ribbon 
conspiracy,  filched  from  an  evening  newspaper,  but  shorn  of  all 
the  merit  of  the  original  conception — such  were  the  portentous 
disclosures  which  were  to  blast  the  character  of  the  Irish  ad- 
ministration I  Well  might  Lord  Mulgrave  demand,  when  he 
contrasted  the  puny  whinetof  his  opponents  in  Parliament  with 
the  furious  roar  with  which  his  Government  had  been  assailed  out 
of  doors — *  Supposing  I  made  no  reply  at  all,  and  left  any  thing 
•  out  that  can  be  extracted  from  his  (Lord  Roden's)  speech  to 
^  be  compared  with  what  has  been  written  and  said  behind  my 
'  back,  need  I  fear  the  impression  upon  the  country  V 

Lord  Mulgrave,  however,  wisely  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  to  submit  to  the  country  this  luminous  expo- 
sition of  the  tenor  of  his  government — the  grounds  upon  which 
it  appeals  to  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  people — and  the 
complete  success  with  which  that  appeal  has  been  answered.  To 
demonstrate  that  success,  it  is  enough  to  exhibit  a  progressive 
amelioration.  This  is  all  for  which  the  Government  takes 
credit ;  and  in  their  exertions  to  effect  this  amelioration  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  noble  Earl  bears  cordial  testimony  to  the  zeal 
with  which  the  people  have  seconded  his  exertions. 

^  It  is  Bufficient  for  us  that  we  see  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  im^ 
provement  is  upon  the  whole  progressive.  We  do  not  pretend,  my 
Lords,  to  any  magic  charm,  we  make  use  of  no  animal  magnetism  to 
draw  the  hearts  of  a  willing  and  peaceful  people  to  their  Sovereign  and 
her  Government  I  we  depend,  my  LordS|  entirely  upon  the  natural  resuU 
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of  cause  and. effect ;  we  endeavour  to  induct  a  reciprocal  feeling  of  con« 
fidei^ce  between  the  governors  and  the  governed ;  and  our  influence  ia 
founded  on  the  reliance  of  the  people  on  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
on  the  feeling  which  pervades  all  the  nation  that  the  English  will  unite 
in  procuring  for  Ireland  th>t  justice  which  she  has  not  formerly  expe- 
rienced.' 

We  shall  proceed  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  full  information 
which  this  speech  affords ;  and,  with  the  help  of  the  materials 
thus  placed  in  our  hands,  present  a  picture  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  which  at  length  may  be  contemplated  4)y  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  patriot  with  strong  feelings  of  satisfaction. 

Notwithstanding,  then,  the  cry  that  has  dinned  our  ears,  of 
the  anarchy  that  prevails  in  Ireland, — of  the  omnipotence  and 
impunity  of  crime, — of  the  total  prostration  of  the  law, — we  fear 
not  to  try  the  condition  of  that  country  in  all  these  respects,  by  the 
severest  test  to  which  any  country  can  by  possibility  be  submit^ 
ted.  We  shall  at  once  compare  it  with  the  state  of  England — 
that  favoured  land,  where  habits  of  obedience  to  the  law  are  the 
result  and  growth  of  ages  of  popular  government.  Is  this  a  fair 
test,  or  is  it  not  ? 

Ireland,  containing  a  population  plunged  in  destitution — one- 
fifth  of  whom  subsist  upon  those  alms  that  charity,  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted, can  afford — where  the  law  has  been  regarded  as  the 
instrument  of  a  faction,  and  not  the  safeguard  of  the  people.  It 
is  such  a  country,  and  such  a  people,  urged  on  to  turbulence  and 
crime  by  all  the  incentives  of  poverty  acting  upon  ignorance, 
that  we  proceed  to  compare  with  a  country  flowing  with  plenty, 
with  a  people  taught  by  long  experience  to  look  up  to  the  law 
as  their  benefactor  and  protector.* 

Let  us  compare  the  amount  of  crime  in  Ireland,  in  1836,  with 
that  in  England  during  the  same  year.  It  was  the  second  year 
of  Lord  Mulgrave's  administration,  and  was  marked  throughout 


*  In  our  last  Number  a  comparison  was  instituted  between  the  com- 
mittals and  convictions  for  crime  in  England  and  Ireland  during  the  year 
1836,  which,  without  some  explanation,  might  lead  to  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion as  to  the  state  of  crime  in  the  two  countries.  The  amount 
of  convictions  in  Ireland  (including  all  convictions  whatsoever,  whether 
had  at  the  assizes,  quarter  sessions,  or  summary  convictions)  was  com- 
pared with  a  list  of  convictions  for  England,  which  contained  only  those 
which  had  taken  place  at  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions,  and  not  the 
summary  convictions.  Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  latter, 
in  the  year  alluded  to,  1836,  amounted  to  53,270,  it  is  apparent  how 
fallacious  any  comparison  between  the  two  countries,  from  the  mere 
convictions  at  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions^  must  be. 
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by  a  course  of  exasperating  litigation,  to  which  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  (tlianks  to  the  rejection  of  the  tithe-bill  of 
1834  by  the  House  of  Lords!)  were  led  to  resort,  to  levy  their 
present  unpopular  income. 

We  shall  exhibit ^r^^,  the  relative  amounts  of  the  convictions 
at  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  in  both  countries,  and  we 
find  that  they  appear  as  follows  : — 

Convictions  at  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  in  Ireland  for 
the  year  1836,  returned  by  the  clerks  of  the  Crown  and 
peace/  •....•  10,581 

Convictions  at  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  in  England 

and  Wales,  for  the  year  1836,  ,  ,  .  14,771 

Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  population  of  Ireland  is 
to  that  of  England  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  14,  we  perceive  an 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  latter  country.  We  see  one  criminal 
in  every  800  in  Ireland;  in  England  but  one  in  every  1000  ;  yet 
this  inferiority  on  the  part  of  Ireland  is  assuredly  not  so  marked 
as  to  justify  us  in  appealing  with  pride  to  the  tranquillity  and 
orderly  habits  of  the  English  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  de« 
signate  Ireland  as  a  country  abandoned  to  lawlessness  and  crime. 
But  let  us  extend  our  views — let  us  look  to  another  and  no  less 
important  feature  in  the  state  of  the  two  countries.  Let  us  see 
how  a  comparison  of  the  summary  convictions,  had  in  the  same 
year  to  which  we  have  alluded,  will  bear  out  those  whose  con- 
stant cry  it  is,  that  nothing  short  of  Lord  Mulgrave's  instant 
recall,  and  the  application  of  the  old  Tory  remedies — an^Arms 
bill  and  the  bayonet,  can  hold  society  in  Ireland  together. 

Summary  convictions  in  Ireland  in  1836,         .         .         8,000 
Summary  convictions  in  England  and  Wales  in  1836,*  53,270 

Now  add  the  convictions  exhibited  by  these  two  tables  for  the 
two  countries  severally,  and  we  have  then  before  us  the  relative 
amounts  of  all  the  convictions  for  crime  of  every  description 
whatsoever,  from  murder  down  to  the  pettiest  theft,  or  the  most 
trifling  misdemeanour. 

Total  amount  of  convictions  of  all  kinds  in  Ireland  for  1836,  18,581 
Total  amount  of  convictions  of  all  kinds  in  England  and 

Wales  for  1836, 68,041 

That  is,  one  criminal  in  England  for  every  212  persons;  in  Ire- 


*  Taken  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons— Ap- 
pendix. 
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Imd  ou^  criminal  for  every  450,  Now  the  man  who  can  remi 
this  appalling  statement,  and  not  tremble  every  inch  of  him  at 
the  frightful  state  of  Ireland  as  compared  with  Kngland^  must 
have  nerves  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  stone.  Far  be  it  from  us, 
however,  to  conclude  from  the  foregoing  tables  (however  a  tran- 
sitory glance  might  entitle  us  to  do  so),  that  demoralized  habits 
are  not  more  prevalent  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  We  are 
aware  that  some  of  the  very  circumstances  that  swell  the  convic- 
tions in  England  bespeak  the  superior  habits  of  the  people. 
There  is  in  England  a  prompt  appeal  to  the  legal  tribunals,  a 
confidence  in  a  magistracy  popular  as  coi^npared  with  that  in  Ire- 
land, and  a  general  facility  of  obtaining  magisterial  interference ; — 
these  are  features  universally  conspicuous  in  England,  which  but 
lately  have  begun  to  appear  in  the  aspect  of  society  in  Ireland. 
Moreover,  there  are  laws  in  force  in  England  and  Wales  under 
which  many  of  these  convictions  have  been  had, — such  as  game 
laws,  bastardy  laws,  and  vagrant  acts, — that  do  not  apply  to  the 
other  country :  nevertheless,  making  allowance  for  all  this,  we 
conceive  that  man  wholly  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  a  legislative 
assembly  who,  duly  considering  the  comparative  statements  of 
crime  we  have  exhibited,  can  summon  up  hardihood  enough  to 
declare,  with  a  pious  Viscount,  that  *  Ireland  is  in  a  worse  state 
*  at  present  than  in  1798.* 

Let  us  now  see  whether  in  those  violent  and  sanguinary  crimes, 
for  which  Ireland  has  hitherto  obtained  an  infamous  notoriety, 
we  find  any  foundation  for  those  tales  of  horror  which  have  made 
the  flesh  of  ancient  dowagers  creep,  and  opened  their  purse- 
strings  to  the  call  of  Mr  Spottiswoode.  It  is  in  respect  to  this 
class  of  crime  that  Ireland,  as  compared  with  England,  has  exhi- 
bited a  demoralization  so  melancholy.  It  is  here  that  the  fero- 
cious dispositions,  engendered  by  governments  whose  engines 
of  redress  and  instruments  of  amelioration  were  the  cat-o-nine- 
tails  and  the  bayonet,  show  themselves.  It  is  here  that  the 
effects  of  a  wise,  humane,  and  popular  government  must  be 
looked  for.  Crimes  of  a  less  heinous  nature,  such  as  larcenies 
and  the  like,  will  prevail  under  all  governments,  while  men  are 
xnen,  and  are  often  as  much  a  symptom  of  national  prosperity  as 
of  popular  depravity.  What  find  we  then  under  tliis  head?  that 
insubordination  has  increased  ?  that  the  popular  dispositions  are 
waxing  more  ferocious  ?  that  1798  was  a  golden  age  compared 
with  the  present  period?     Let  the  following  table  answer. ^ 

*  Table  of  offences  reported  by  the  constabulary  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  years  from  1832  to  1837  inclusive.  The  offences  enu- 
merated in  these  returns  are  homicide,  firing  at  the  person,  cutting  and 
maiminf,  ^s^ults,  abductions,  rapes  and  attempts  to  ravish,  levelling, 
burglary,  burning,  attacks  on  houses,  demands  or  robberies  of  arms. 
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oaths  unlawfully  administered,  illegal  notices^  or  meetings,  riots,  factioiH 
fights,  rescues  and  resistance  to  legal  process. 


1833 

6,547 

1834 

6,016 

1835 

6,645 

1836 

5,384 

1837 

3,748 

[The  period  of  nine  months  is  adopted— *the  constabulary  returns  for 
1837  not  being  yet  made  up  for  the  last  three  months  of  1837.]' 

Look  to  the  year  1 835,  of  which  the  commencement  was  signal* 
ized  by  the  sway  of  Lord  Haddington,  and  see  what  three  months 
of  a  Tory  administration  can  effect  in  checking  the  course  of  im- 
provement. In  the  first  nine  months  of  1835,  crimes  only  a- 
mount  to  6645,  while  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1837,  after 
Lord  Mulgrave  has  been  for  two  years  winking  at  the  commis- 
sion of  every  atrocity,  they  sink  to  little  more  than  half  the  num- 
ber, Never  was  there  a  failure  more  complete  than  that  of  Ire- 
land's present  viceroy  I  The  sole  end  of  his  administration  has 
been  to  encourage  turbulence  and  promote  disaffection !  Deaf 
to  the  cries  of  suffering  loyalists,  his  ears  are  open  only  to  the 
felon  ;  he  connives — nay,  it  is  whispered,  presides  at  the  orgies 
of  Ribbon-men — and  yet  no  bloody  harvest  crowns  and  repays  his 
toil,  but  habits  of  tranquillity  and  order  spring  up  all  around 
hini. 

We  will,  however,  make  another  effort  to  vindicate  the  vera- 
city of  the  Rodens  and  the  Lortons,  and  preserve  them  from  the 
blight  of  ridicule.  We  will  examine  the  mode  in  which  the  law 
has  been  executed  in  Ireland  ;  and  here,  no  doubt,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  these  good  men,  a  sad  and  boundless  anarchy 
will  present  itself. 

The  conviction  of  a  criminal  (save  where  he  is  a  Protestant) 
is  an  event,  no  doubt,  of  as  rare  occurrence  as  a  comet* s  appari- 
tion. We  have  shown  by  the  last  table,  the  marvellous  diminu- 
tion since  1832  of  those  aggravated  offences  that  betoken 
insubordinate  habits.  See  how,  in  the  interval,  the  law  has 
been  suffered  to  slumber  I  We  subjoin  a  list  of  all  the  com- 
mittals and  convictions  which  ha.ve  taken  place  in  Ireland  from 
1832,  to  1836 :— 


Years. 

Committak. 

Convictions 

1832 

16,056 

9,759 

1833 

17,819 

11,444 

1834 

21,381 

14,253 

1835 

21,305 

15,216 

1836 

23,891 

18,110 
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Thus  then  it  appears,  from  viewing  together  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding table,  that  while  crimes  of  the  worst  description  dimi- 
nish to  one  half  of  their  amount^  the  committals  for  all  offences 
increase  by  something  less  than  one-half,  and  the  number  of 
convictions  doubles.  This  progressive  growth  of  convictions 
upon  committals,  rising  from  the  proportion  of  one-half  to  that 
of  18  to  23,  whilst  it  entirely  negatives  the  existence  of  any 
system  of  intimidation,  acting  either  upon  witnesses  or  jurors, 
testifies  also  to  the  admirable  working  of  the  various  measures 
taken  by  the  Government  to  improve  the  whole  machinery  of 
public  justice.  Let  us,  however,  look  to  offences  of  the  most 
heinous  nature,  and  see  whether  even  in  those  cases,  intimida- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people,  or  supineness  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  have  prevented  the  execution  of  the  law.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  avail  ourselves  of  Lord  Mulgrave's  words — 

<  If  I  can  prove  that  the  nnmber  of  committals  bears  a  greater  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  outrages  committed,  and  that  the  number  of 
convictions  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  number  of  committals,  at 
this  time,  than  in  any  former  period,  the  Noble  Duke  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, adroit  that  it  is  a  highly  beneficial  resalt.  The  first  thing  to  which 
I  shall  call  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  is  a  summary  of  the  returns 
furnished  by  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  from  1832  to  1836,  and  including 
the  first  nine  months  of  1837,  which,  in  fact,  corresponds,  as  far  as  the 
more  serious  offences  tried  at  the  assizes  are  concerned,  with  the  returns 
of  the  former  years,  inasmuch  as  the  offences  committed  in  the  last  three 
months  of  every  year,  or  rather  after  the  summer  assizes,  are  included  m 
the  returns  of  the  succeeding  year.  Without  troubling  your  Lordships 
with  minor  offences,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  trimes  of 

Murder, 

Manslaughter, 

Shooting, 

Stabbing, 

Administering  Poison, 

Administering,  with  intent  to  Murder, 

Conspiracy  to  Murder. 

<  These  offences  are  all  tried  at  the  assizes. 

Committals.         Convictions* 
«  In  1832  there  were  772       and       203 
1833  .  820        .        303 


1834 

1835 

1836 

From  Jan.  to  Dec.       1837 


520  .  315 

922  .  409 

843  .  425 

547  .  229 


<  In  the  course  of  five  years,  according  to  this  statement,  the  commit*' 
tals  had  on  the  whole  increased ;  in  1835  and  1836  there  was  a  decided 
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increase^  and  this  is  the  first  year  since  I  have  been  in  Ireland  in  which 
they  have  diminished. 

'  This  I  consider  establishes  the  fact  which  I  wish  to  impress  on  your 
Lordships.  I  conceive  that,  according  to  the  greater  efficiency  with  which 
the  law  is  administered,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  offenders  ar- 
rested, tried,  and  convicted,  in  proportion  to  the  offences  committed. 
One  of  the  ingredients  given  by  the  Noble  Earl,  as  a  proof  of  the  in- 
crease of  crime,  was  the  increased  number  of  proclamations  in  the 
Gazette;  but  he  evidently  cannot  derive  any  advantage  in  argument  from 
the  increased  numbers  of  proclamations  in  the  Gazette,  when  it  is  proved 
by  the  returns  that  the  number  of  outrages  is  diminished.' 

Assuredly  unblushing  assertion  never  went  so  far,  as  when  the 
proclamations  in  the  Gazette  were  appealed  to,  as  they  have 
been,  day  after  day,  by  the  Tory  faction,  to  demonstrate  the 
increase  of  crime,  when,  in  the  same  breath,  they  assailed  the 
Irish  Government  for  supineness  in  suppressing  it ! 

Such,  then,  is  the  condition  of  Ireland,  as  regards  the  moral 
habits  of  its  people.  We  compare  it  with  England  in  the  amount 
of  all  convictions  whatsoever,  for  every  class,  and  description  of 
crime,  and  we  find  in  England  one  conviction  for  every  212;  in 
Ireland  one  conviction  for  every  1000  persons.  We  compare  its 
present  condition  with  that  which  it  exhibited  two  years  since, 
and  we  find,  in  that  short  span  of  time,  a  diminution  of  one  half, 
in  those  offences  that  have  hitherto  disfigured  the  character  of  her 
people,  and  borne  a  fearful  likeness  to  those  long  oppressions,  of 
which  they  are  the  genuine  and  undoubted  offspring ;  while,  step 
by  step,  with  this  decrease  of  crime  committed, — demonstrating 
as  it  does  the  improving  habits  of  the  people, — is  found  the  vast 
increase  of  that,  which  manifests  the  vigilance  of  the  law,  and  the 
absence  of  all  intimidation — the  number  of  convictions.  With 
good  reason  did  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  that  fairness  and 
straightforwardness  which  blend  so  gracefully  and  nobly  with  his 

freat  qualities,  declare,  that  under  no  former  viceroy  has  the  law 
een  administered  with  the  same  eflficieHcy  as  under  the  present 
chief  governor.  To  one  more  feature  we  must  point,  and  then  we 
leave  the  public  to  sefttle  the  amount  of  credit  that  should  hereafter 
be  attached  to  the  statements  of  Conservative  orators,  whenever  it 
shall  please  them  to  descant  upon  the  giant  crimes  that  stalk  un- 
punished through  Ireland.  In  but  one  district  (a  barony  in 
Tipperary,  the  old  inheri4;ance  of  crime)  have  the  magistrates, 
— albeit  not  slow  to  proclaim  the  growth  of  turbulence,  or  demand 
measures  of  rigour  and  coercion, — called  for  stronger  measures 
than  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law.  And  in  this  very  district, 
tranquillity,  if  not  already  restored,  is  fast  returning,  without  the 
aid  of  any  measures  unknown  to  the  constitution. 

It  is  now  thirty-seven  years  since  the  following  tribute  was 
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paid  by  the  great  champion  of  the  oppressed  in  all  corners  of  the 
earth,  to  the  character  of  the  Irish  people.     *  I  love  the  Irish 

*  nation/  said  Mr  Fox.     *  I  know  a  good  deal  of  that  people*     I 

*  know  much  of  Ireland  from  having  seen  it ;  I  know  more  from 

*  private  friendship  with  individuals.    The  Irish  may  have  their 

*  faults^  like  others.    They  may  have  a  quick  feeling  of  injury, 

<  and  not  be  very  patient  under  it ;  but  I  do  affirm,  that,  in  all 

<  their  characteristics, 'there  is  not  one  feature  more  predominant, 

*  in  every  class  of  the  country,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
'  order,  than  gratitude  for  benefactions,  and  sensibility  to  kind- 

*  ness.     Change  your  system   towards  that  country  and  you 

*  will  find  them  another  sort  of  men.     Let  impartiality,  justice^ 

*  and  clemency  take  place  of  prejudice,  oppression,  and  vengeance, 

*  and  you  will  not  want  the  aid  of  martial  law,  or  the  terror  of 

*  military  execution.'  For  years  the  English  people  contemned 
the  advice  of  this  illustrious  statesman.  Every  succeeding  year 
saw  new  measures  of  ^  prejudice,  oppression,  and  vengeance'  Jet 
loose  upon  Ireland,  producing  a  temporary  quiet,  but  sowing 
firesh  causes  of  national  demoralization  and  disturbance.  At  last 
the  change  wished  for  by  Mr  Fox  came  over  the  spirit  of  their 
councils ;  Lord  Mulgrave  was  sent  to  Ireland ;  and  in  his  train 
were  found,  not  the  old  and  haggard  attendants  of  Irish  viceroys, 
'  prejudice,  oppression,  and  vengeance,'  but  the  young  and  bloom- 
ing paees,  *  impartiality,  justice,  and  clemency.' 

At  the  vast  obstructions  which  the  Government  has  had  to 
contend  with,  and  in  the  face  of  which  it  has  accomplished  so 
much  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  we  can  only  afford  a  glance. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — one  resulting  from  the 
protracted  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  necessary  reforms ; 
the  other  ansmg  from  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  resident  Tory 
aristocracy  to  counteract  the  policy  of  a  liberal  Administration. 
With  reference  to  the  state  of  destitution,  which  so  unfortunately 
characterises  the  mass  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  the  effect  of 
that  deplorable  condition  upon  the  public  tranquillity.  Lord 
Mulgrave  expresses  himself  as  follows  : — 

*  But,  my  Lords,  whilst  in  connexion  with  political  tranquillity  thus 
produced,  there  is  this  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  give  to 
every  moral  feeling  a  proper  direction,  we  cannot  expect  that  thi$  feeling, 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people,  will  be  complete  whilst  there  exists  in 
full  force  one  vicious  ingredient  in  the  social  system,  which  has  reduced 
the  mass  of  the  population  to  the  lowest  level,  I  may  almost  say,  of  des- 
titution ;  and  allow  me  to  add,  that  there  is  one  measure  recommended 
in  that  portion  of  the  Speech  just  read  from  the  table,  which  your  Lord- 
ships must  take  up  in  connexion  with  the  state  of  Ireland,  as  of  the  most 
vital  importance  ;-«bring  to  its  consideration  a  cool  head,  but  be  pre- 
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pared  to  act  with  a  bold  hand,  for  no  country  can  be  in  a  healthy  state 
where  there  id  not  security  for  industry  as  well  as  security  for  property  * 
— indeed  I  hold  that  one  cannot  exist  without  the  ether^  and  we  caA 
never  expect  that  Ireland  will  he  in  a  perfectly  tranquil  state  whilst  on 
this  point  she  furnishes  a  lamentable  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  civilie^d 
world.* 

We  have  never  seen  the  diflference  which  unhappily  existt 
between  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  England  and 
Ireland,  more  luminously  stated  than  in  the  following  passage  :^ 

<  Your  Lordships  musl;^  be  well  aware^  the  fact  having  been  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  this  House,  that  much  of  the  disturbance  of  Ireland  de» 
pends  upon,  and  has  its  origin  out  of  the  tenure  of  land  in  that  country, 
and  you  must  also  be  well  aware  how  wide  is  the  difference  in  the  rela* 
tive  situations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  as 
compared  with  the  situation  of  the  same  classes  in  England.  In  Ireland 
there  is  no  security  for  industry.  Land  becomes  a  necessary  of  life  \ 
necessity  drives  hard  bargains,  and  hard  bargains  beget  no  good  or  kindly 
feelings  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  parties  to  them  either  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  But  I  will  not  pursue  that  part  of  the  subject  further. 
I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  those  social  relations  which  make  86 
marked  a  distinction  between  the  relative  position  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland,  as  contrasted  with  the  position  of  the  same  parties  in  happier 
England ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  general  good  feehng  that  exists  in 
the  latter  is  unknown  or  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  former,  and  that  whilst, 
in  most  cases,  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  England  is  one  of 
sympathy  without  dependence,  in  Ireland  it  is  one,  too  often,  of  entire 
dependence  without  a  shadow  of  sympathy.  Out  of  this  unfortunate 
state  of  things  arise  many  of  the  disturbances  of  Ireland.' 

There  is  nothing  more  commendable  in  the  speech  before  us, 
than  the  spirit  of  manly  sympathy  with  the  wrongs  and  sufferings 
of  the  Irish  people  which  pervades  it.  The  *  parental  sentiment' 
which  has  been  well  said  to  be  *  the  true  principle  of  Gorern- 
*  ment,*  impregnates  it  throughout.  The  extent  to  which  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  were  harassed  in  1836,  by  the  cruel  execu- 
tion of  the  Writs  of  Rebellion,  is  fresh  in  our  memories.  In  the 
year  which  has  just  expired,  another  mode  of  exasperating  the 
population,  put  the  controlling  power  and  healing  influence  of 
the  Government  to  the  severest  test.  The  wearied  pluralist,  re- 
tiring from  his  avocations  in  the  Exchequer,  resigned  the  goad 
and  the  lash  into  the  hands  of  the  Tory  landlord ;  and  the  per- 
secution of  the  people  assumed  the  still  more  appalling  form  of 
wholesale  expulsion  from  their  ancient  holdings.  Against  this 
ruthless  system,  less  the  dictate  of  sordid  interest  than  the  gratis* 
fication  of  religious  rancour.  Lord  Mulgrave  reclaims  in  a  strain 
at  once  indignant  and  fervid.  After  portraying  with  painful 
fidelity  the  manifold  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  people  against 
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whom  the  sentence  of  extermination  has  in  too  many  instances 
been  carried  into  execution,  the  noble  Lord  goes  on  to  depict 
the  results  to  which  these  oppressions  tend : — 

^  Such,  I  am  told,  is  the  condition  of  some  of  the  tenantry-  in  that  part 
of  the  country  to  which  I  have  alluded.  My  Lord^,  let  those  only  who 
think  that  such  things  are  right  for  such  causes,  let  them,  and  them  only, 
talk  merely  of  the  crime^  and  think  nothing  of  the  misery  of  Ireland,  Nay, 
I  will  say  more  :  if  any  such  system  is  pursued — if  any  general  depopu- 
lation of  the  country  on  the  ground  of  religion  is  attempted  in  Ireland 
' — I  will  still  labour  on ;  I  will  still  endeavour,  as  long  as  I  am  honoured 
with  the  confidence  of  my  Sovereign,  to  secure  the  tranquillity  and  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  that  distressed  country.  The  greater  the  difficulty, 
the  more  time  will  I  devote ;  the  more  numerous  the  obstacles,  the 
greater  the  energy  I  will  exert  to  surmount  them,  towards  the  attainment 
of  that  end»  But  I  tell  the  persons  who  take  such  steps,  that  J  consider 
them  more  powerful  for  evil  than  I  can  be  for  good,  in  the  honest  and 
unshrinking  discharge  of  my  duties.  I  tell  them  the^^e  are  depths  of  de- 
spair which  no  friendly  voice  can  rcacA,  but  if  the  people  thus  provoked 
should  be  deaf  to  my  admonitions,  and  escape  from  my  control,  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  have  provoked  them  be  the  painful  responsibility  of 
the  consequences.' 

Having  established  the  success  of  his  government  by  a  chain 
of  evidence  the  most  complete — having  shown  in  what  quarters 
the  true  and  only  impediments  exist  to  the  thorough  pacification 
of  Ireland — having  shattered  and  demolished  all  the  charges  of 
his  enemies,  either  impeaching  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  delegated  to  him  by  the  crown,  or  gainsaying  tlie 
benencial  consequences  that  have  flowed  from  his  measures, 
there  remained  but  one  calumny  to  be  exposed  and  silenced,  — 
the  allegation  of  subjection  to  Mr  O'Connell's  influence.  The 
reply  of  the  Noble  Earl  to  this  hackneyed  charge,  swept  away 
the  last  falsehood  that  remained  to  be  dealt  with — 

*  Ii  has  been  stated  by  persons,  who  must  know  better,  that  Mr  O'Con- 
nell  has  all  the  patronage  of  the  Government  of  Ireland.  I  utterly  and 
indignantly  deny  the  truth  of  that  statement.  Mr  0*Connell,  like  any 
other  Member  of  Parliament,  requiring  information  from  the  Govern- 
ment, has,  I  admit,  had  occasional  communications  with  it ;  but  I  can 
confidently  state  that  his  applications  have  been  fewer  than  those  of  any 
other  Member  of  Parliament.  The  taunt  against  me  is,  that  I  have 
treated  Mr  O'Connell  in  the  same  way  that  I  would  have  treated  any 
other  Member  of  Parliament.  So  I  have,  my  Lords,  and  so  I  will  always 
continue  to  do.  But  I  fearlessly  and  utterly  deny  that  the  Government 
has  been  controlled  by  Mr  0*Connell,  or  has  consulted  with  him  as  to 
any  of  the  appointments  that  have  been  made ;  and  as  to  the  charge  of 
his  having  uniformly  given  the  Government  his  support,  I  honestly  con- 
fess that  is  a  circumstance,  considering  how  much  he  carries  with  him 
the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  Irish  people,  that  I  can  regard  only  aa  a 
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great  advantage,  and  as  one  that  ought  not  to  be  made  a  matter  of  re- 
proach.* 

In  conclusion,  -we  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal  of  this 
Speech  to  all  who  honestly  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  what  has,  of  late  years,  been  done  towards  improving  and 
tranquillizing  the  unhappy  country  which  Britain  has  so  long  and 
so  cruelly  misgoverned. 
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Tt  is  impossible  to  express  more  uneasiness  than  we  feel  at 
^  being  compelled  to  blame  the  proceedings  of  some  very  wor- 
thy persons,  who,  actuated  by  the  best  intentions  towards  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty,  have  lately  been  exerting  themselves 
in  its  behalf  certainly,  but  in  a  direction  such  as  all  its  best 
friends  deeply  lament.  The  doctrine  of  those  who  hold  that  all 
great  legislative  measures  should  either  originate  with  the  Go- 
vernment, or  be  adopted  by  it,  in  order  that  there  may  be  ade- 
quate responsibility  for  whatever  is  recommended  to  Parliament, 
appears  wholly  untenable ;  indeed  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  an  independent  representative  system.  But  it  derives 
occasionally  some  sort  of  recommendation  from  the  kind  of  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  individuals  to  which  we  are  now  advert- 
ing. Ill  considered  measures  are  from  time  to  time  brought  for- 
ward, which  receive  support,  in  consequence  of  the  temporary 
position  of  parties,  or  other  accidental  circumstances ;  and  laws 
are  made  which  frequently  produce  serious  inconvenience,  or  are 
nearly  inoperative,  but  lend  a  sanction  to  very  unsound  prin- 
ciples. 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  we  are  alluding  to  the 
late  act  for  relieving  persons  who  have  conscientious  scruples 
about  making  the  Declaration  required  of  all  who  hold  certain 
OflSces  in  Municipal  Corporations.  The  declaration  is  intended 
for  the  protection  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  it  binds  the 
party  not  to  use  the  influence  of  his  office  against  that  Establish- 
ment. The  whole  matter  of  the  declaration  was  a  great  blot 
upon  the  measure  of  1828,  which  the  Liberal  party,  then  in 
Opposition,  forced  upon  the  Tory  Government,  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  It  left  a  Test,  though  of  a  less 
repulsive  nature,  at  the  time  that  it  professed  to  abolish  all  tests ; 
and  as  there  is  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  the  Esta- 
blishment may  or  may  not  be  injured  by  the  tendency  of  many 
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proceedings,  the  promise  to  do  nothing  injurious  to  it  becomes  a 
snare  for  conscientious  men,  and  an  encouragement  to  casuistry, 
if  not  to  hypocrisy.  Every  friend  of  religious  liberty  must,  there- 
fore, desire  to  see  this  Declaration  altogether  done  away  with. 
But  that  is  not  the  object  of  the  late  act,  which  only  alters  the 
form  of  the  declaration,  so  as  to  enable  those  to  make  it  who 
have  no  objection  to  bind  themselves  against  offering  injury  to 
the  Establishment,  but  who,  liaving  conscientious  scruples  about 
oaths,  and  considering  the  declaration  of  1828  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  object  to  make  it,  and  wish  to  make  another  instead 
of  it.  Now  this  is  the  professed  object  of  the  new  act ;  and 
therefore,  in  all  consistency,  and  in  all  justice,  its  operation  ought 
to  have  been  general,  so  as  to  comprehend  every  class  of  persons, 
who,  without  objecting  to  the  promise  of  neutrality  (that  is,  oflt- 
cial  neutrality)  towards  the  Church  Establishment,  do  object  to 
the  terms  in  which  that  promise  was  corrected  by  the  act  of 
1828.  But  such  is  not  at  all  the  frame  of  the  new  act:  it 
singles  out  three  descriptions  of  persons,  and  professes  to  relieve 
them  alone.  It  leaves  all  the  rest  where  they  were  left  in  1828. 
The  comprehended  sects  are  Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Separat* 
ists.  The  excluded  are  Jews,  and  all  other  sects  having  con- 
scientious scruples  about  taking  oaths.  The  Jew  is  excluded  by 
the  words  which  exclude  all  the  others.  The  words  of  the  decla- 
ration or  test  of  1828,  *  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,'  excluded 
him ;  but  these  words  were  objected  to  by  the  Quakers  and 
others,  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  oath ;  which  they  certain- 
ly do  ;  whilst  the  Jew,  who  does  not  object  to  any  oath,  however 
formal,  was  of  course  excluded  by  the  substance,  though  not  by 
the  form  of  the  words.  The  new  test  or  declaration  substituted 
by  the  late  act  leaves  out  these  words ;  but  contains  a  declaration 
that  the  party  making  it  is  either  a  Quaker,  a  Moravian,  or  a 
Separatist ;  and  this  necessarily  excludes  all,  whether  Christian, 
or  Jew,  or  Gentile,  who  belong  not  to  these  three  excepted  sects. 
Upon  this  we  are  at  issue  with  the  framers  of  the  act ;  and  we 
agree  with  the  Peers  who  solemnly  protested  against  it,  especially 
with  Lord  Holland, — on  all  occasions  the  prompt,  Steady,  and 
enlightened  friend  of  tolerfition  in  its  largest  acceptation,  and 
who,  regardless  of  all  official  trammels,  and  all  party  connexions, 
and  all  the  little  tribe  of  their  personal  delicacies  and  paltry 
etiquette,  never  fails,  it  may  be  remarked,  to  lift  his  voice  for 
those  sacred  principles  of  religious,  as  well  as  civil  liberty,  to 
which  his  illustrious  kinsman's  life  was  devoted. 

Our  first  objection  and  our  chief,  to  this  new  declaration  is, 
that  it  is  neither  more  not  less  than  a  test ;  and  it  is  a  test  in  die 
most  intolerable  shape.     It  is  a  test.     Its  language  is — *  no  one 
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*  shall  partake  of  the  benefits  intended  by  this  act,  unless  he  can 

*  bring  his  mind  to  make  this  profession.'  Whoever,  then,  can- 
not conscientiously  make  it,  is  excluded ;  whoever  can,  is  admitted; " 
whoever  chooses  to  do  violence  to  his  conscience,  is  let  in ;  who- 
ever is  too  honest  to  do  so,  is  kept  out.  It  is  a  test,  and  open  to 
all  the  insuperable  objections  which  have  long  made  tests  hateful 
in  the  eyes  of  all  just  men ;  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  all  thinkin? 
men ;  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  regard  consistency ;  and 
self-destructive,  as  frustrating  the  very  ends  for  which  they  pur- 
pose to  be  contrived.  Again,  it  is  a  test  fashioned  in  the  worst 
shape.  It  institutes  a  direct  inquisition  into  men's  religious 
belief,  by  requiring  a  direct  avowal  of  one  or  other  of  three 
creeds ; — exacting  a  declaration  of  him  who  takes  it,  that  he  is  of 
one  specified  faith,  and  none  other ; — and  this  it  requires  as  a  qua- 
lification, not  for  any  religious  function,  but  for  one  purely  civil 
and  secular.  It  was  reserved  for  this  act  to  teach  the  world  what 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  principles  of  Toleration  1  Strange 
to  tell,  this  new  and  inquisitorial  test,  which  thus  searches  a  man's 
breast  for  his  belief  in  spiritual  things,  is  the  produce  of  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  the  handy  work 
of  some  very  sincere  and  useful  friends  of  religious  liberty  1  But 
they  have  framed  their  new  test  from  some  singular,  and  we  freely 
admit,  because  we  firmly  believe,  most  unintentional  oversight, 
upon  the  very  principles  which  have  been  in  all  times,  and  in 
every  country,  the  very  ground  of  intolerance  and  persecution. 

Next,  we  object  to  the  gross  injustice  which  the  act  commits 
against  the  excluded  sects.  These  have  a  full  right  to  complain 
of  the  invidious  distinction  which  is  drawn  to  their  detriment, 
because  to  their  exclusion.  Their  title  to  comprehension  was  as 
unimpeachable  as  that  of  the  sects  selected  for  admission.  They 
are  as  well  worthy  of  being  trusted  to  declare  their  scruples — these 
scruples  are  as  well  entifled  to  consideration — the  tenderness  of 
their  consciences  has  equal  claim  to  delicate  and  respectful  hand- 
ling. But  the  act  says  they  are  not  as  other  men  are,  and  it 
therefore  affixes  a  stigma  upon  them,  which  they  felt  far  less  before, 
when  it  was  common  to  all,  than  they  now  do  when  some  have 
•been  deemed  worthy  of  relief,  and  they  alone  remain  with  the 
wound  uneffaced. 

Again,  the  persons  relieved  are  so  few  in  number  compared 
with  those  excluded,  that  the  only  conceivable  pretence  for  the 
unequal  measure  wholly  fails.  The  Quakers  are  the  only  consi- 
derable sect  of  the  three ;  and  when  we  regard  the  admirable  doc- 
trines of  that  society, — their  hatred  of  intolerance,  their  love  of 
peaccj  their  blameless  lives,  the  steadiness  of  their  devotion  to 
their  pure  principles, — it  would  go  far  in  gaining  our  assent  to  any 
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measure,  if  it  secured  any  relief  to  them.  But  so  far  from  this  act 
offering  any  such  inducement,  no  sooner,  did  the  Quakers  hear  of 
it,  than  they  addressed  the  legislature  to  represent  that  they  could 
not  conscientiously  make  the  proposed  declaration,  and  that  the 
new  test  excluded  them  as  much  as  the  old.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
one  or  two  of  that  society  who  will  take  it.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  true  ;  but  if  it  is,  surely  a  bill  having  a  scope  far  less  ex- 
tensive than  most  private  and  personal  acts,  ought  never  to  have 
been  entertained  by  the  legislature,  when  to  relieve  a  few  persons 
it  stigmatized  whole  bodies  of  loyal  subjects,  and  worthy  and 
conscientious  men. 

The  argument  against  the  act  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  is  met 
with  an  assertion  that  the  object  is  only  to  remedy  a  defect  in  the 
act  of  1828,  which  intended  to  let  in  the  three  sects,  and  only 
failed  of  its  purpose  by  the  oversight  of  supposing  they  could 
make  the  declaration  prescribed.  But  this  is  manifestly  unfound- 
ed, as  far  at  least  as  applies  to  the  argument  for  extending  the  re- 
lief now  given  to  all  who  object  to  the  former  declaration  as  an 
oath.  The  act  of  1828  did  not  more  intend  to  comprehend 
Moravians,  Separatists,  and  Quakers,  than  it  intended  to  com- 
prehend all  other  Christians  who  object  to  oaths;  audit  failed  of 
its  purpose  through  an  oversight  not  at  all  confined  to  the  tenets 
of  these  three  sects.  Therefore,  whatever  is  to  be  said  for  now 
relieving  them  against  the  consequences  of  the  oversight  of  1828, 
may  just  as  correctly  be  said,  and  in  the  very  same  words  too,  for 
extending  that  relief  to  any  other  sect  which  objects  to  oaths. 

But  let  us  come  at  last  to  the  argument  for  excluding  the 
Jews.  .  The  legislature  always  intended,  it  is  said,  at  least  to 
draw  the  line  around  the  Constitution,  excluding  whoever  belong* 
not  to  the  Christian  religion.  Indeed!  Is  that  the  direction 
which  the  line  takes  ?  Then  what  keeps  out  the  infidel  who  be- 
lieves neither  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New  ?  What  keeps 
him  who  scoffs  at  all  religion  from  swearing  and  declaring  in 
words  that  either  in  his  mouth  have  no  meaning,  or  in  his  sense 
are  the  subject  of  mockery  and  contempt  ?  Can  even  the  new 
test  prevent  him  from  professing  himself  a  *  Separatist  f  But  the 
Constitution  is  essentially  Christian,  and  all  its  outworks  are  in 
jeopardy  the  instant  that  Jews  are  let  within  the  lines.  Is  it  es- 
sentially Christian  ?  Then  how  happens  it  that  the  highest  mu- 
nicipal offices  in  the  first  corporation  in  England  have  again  and 
again  been  held  by  Jews  ?  How  happens  it  that  any  office  may  be 
held  by  them  without  taking  any  test  at  all,  and  only  running  the 
imaginary  risk  of  penalties,  from  which  the  regular  operation  of 
the  same  exclusively  Christian  Constitution  relieves  them  annu- 
a-lly?  by  an  indemnity  act,  which  no  friend  of  the  Constitution 
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ever  utters  one  word  against,  and  therefore  no  one,  friend  or  foe, 
could  say  one  word  for,  because  it  is  passed  year  after  year  as  a 
mere  matter  of  course  ?  A  Constitution  exclusively  Christian  ! 
Why,  it  is  as  much  the  Constitution  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  and 
yet  an  act  was  passed,  unopposed,  in  1833,  by  the  enlightened 
Ministers  of  that  day,  expressly  enabling  all  persons  of  all  creeds 
and  sects  in  India  to  hold  any  office  whatever  under  Government. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  Constitution  exclusively  Christian,  of 
which  the  powers  of  Government  over  eighty*  millions  of  men 
may  be  wielded  by  Jew,  Hindoo,  Parsee,  Mahometan,  as  well 
as  by  Christian  ?  The  matter  is  infinitely  too  absurd  to  detain 
us  a  moment  longer.  - 

These  errors,  chiefly  from  inadvertence,  are  of  serious  conse- 
quence. We  have  deemed  it  our  duty  shortly  to  observe  upon 
them  on  this  occasion,  with  a  view  to  warn  the  Government  and 
the  Legislature  how  they  lend  their  aid  to  propositions  of  such  a 
kind.  Of  the  good  intentions  of  the  individuals  concerned  no  man 
doubts  ;  but  mischief  is  thus  done  which  evil  designs  might  have 
envied. 


Art.  X, —  Truths  and  Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages^  The  Mer^ 
chant  and  the  Friar.  By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.H,, 
Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the  Treasury  of  Her  Majesty's 
Exchequer.    8vo.     London:  1837. 

Cir  Francis  Palgrave  has  here  made  a  praiseworthy  attempt 
^  to  render  popular  and  accessible  to  hasty  and  indolent  read- 
ers a  portion  %i  that  information,  the  materials  of  which,  as  they 
appear  in  his  more  formal  works,  may  be  supposed  to  possess 
little  attraction  for  any  but  students.  He  has  imagined  a  visit 
to  England  by  Marco  Polo,  during  which  the  Venetian  falls  into 
the  company  of  Roger  Bacon,  and  is  introduced  by  him  to  various 
scenes  exhibiting  the  political  and  social  system  of  the  country. 
This  is  not  all.  The  Friar,  besides  giving  his  inquisitive  pupil 
opportunities  of  instructing  himself,  communicates  to  him  very 
largely  his  own  views  upon  several  political  and  moral  questions. 
And  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  not  satisfied  with  speaking  through 
the  mouth  of  his  imaginary  interlocutor,  also  sets  forth  in  his 
own  character,  and  at  very  considerable  length,  his  opinions  upon 
numerous  subjects,  literary,  metaphysical,  theological,  and  politi- 
cal. To  these  is  added  much  which  appears  to  be  simply  in- 
tended for  plea^ntry* 
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The  fiction  is,  perhaps,  not  very  judiciously  or  gracefully  con* 
trived.  The  reader  is  not  seduced  into  acquiring  the  information 
by  finding  it  incorporated  in  a  narrative  possessing  an  interest  of 
its  own,  but  follows  the  slender  thread  of  story  simply  for  the 
sake  of  the  Jcnowledge.  Very  little,  too,  is  gained  by  the  per* 
sonifications,  which  are  not  sustained  with  any  dramatic  force : 
indeed  this  seems  to  be  scarcely  attempted.  Nevertheless,  the 
book  is  entertaining  and  instructive;  although  we  think  that 
it  would  not  be  less  instructive  if  all  the  general  reflections 
were  omitted,  and  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  much  more 
entertaining  if  all  the  jokes  were  eradicated.  By  such  a  pro- 
cess, the  volume  would  be  reduced  to  half  its  present  bulk : 
but  the  author  would  find  no  difficulty  in  restoring  it  to  its  origi- 
nal size  by  the  addition  of  valuable  matter  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  remaining  contents  of  the  book.  Of  such  matter  probably 
no  living  author  has  so  ample  a  store ;  and,  in  truth,  we  complain 
of  the  insertion  of  what  we  consider  useless  and  flat,  principally 
from  the  suspicion  that  it  has  excluded  much  that  would  have 
been  profitable  and  interesting. 

The  author  states,  in  his  dedication,  that  the  most  ample  illus- 
trations of  such  portions  as  relate  to  our  Parliamentary  and  legal 
constitution  are  supplied  by  the  collections  of  original  records  and 
other  ancient  documents  edited  by  himself.  Some  curious  in- 
stances of  this  are  specified  by  him.  As  to  one  part  of  the  work, 
that  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  London,  he  refers  to  ^  a  pon- 

*  derous  blue  book,'  containing  the  report  of  himself  and  his 
brother  commissioners  upon  the  municipal  institutions  of  the 
great  city.  Those  who  have  looked  on  the  outside  of  this  folio, 
which  contains  684  pages,  at  about  75  very  long  lines  per  page, 
may  well  feel  grateful  to  any  one  who  gives  them  the  means  of 
deriving  instruction  or  amusement  from  it  without  Iheir  unclosing 
its  dreary  cover : — ^more  especially  when  this  is  undertaken  by  the 
person  fittest  for  the  task ;  for  we  suppose  we  may  safely  assume 
that  the  antiquarian  department  of  the  report  has  been  principally 
furnished  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  ;  we  *  think  we  do  know  the 

•  sweet  Roman  hand.' 

The  first  chapter  is  entitled  *  The  Refectory.'  The  scene  is 
laid  at  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon,  where  Marco  Polo  arrives,  is 
hospitably  treated,  and  becomes  acquainted  with  Friar  Bacon. 
In  the  second  chapter,  *  The  County  Election,'  Marco  and  the 
Friar  set  out  for  London,  and,  in  their  way,  are  present  at  a 
Shire  Court.  Sir  Francis  admits  that  he  cannot  assert  that  all 
which  he  describes  as  taking  place  on  this  occasion  could  have 
been  possible  at  any  one  time  of  history.  The  whole  is,  how- 
ever, full  of  curious  matter.     We  will  give^  as  a  specimen,  the 
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account  of  tBe  way  in  which  the  Parliament  House  was  then 
filled.  The  Sheriff  reads  to  the  suitors  the  Parliamentary  writ. 
The  Lord  Ahbot  of  Oseney,  a  Parliamentary  prelate  who  is  pre- 
sent at  the  court  upon  business,  is  summoned  personally ;  but 
moves  off,  repelling  various  attempts  to  obtain  his  presence  as 
one  of  that  noble  body  whom  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  a  happy 
mood  of  irony,  designated  as  *  the  tribunes  of  the  poor.'  The 
High  Sheriff,  Sir  Giles  de  Argentein,  then  reads  the  writ  com- 
manding him  to  cause  two  knights  to  be  elected  for  the  shire. 

*  A  momentary  pause  ensued.  The  main  body  of  the  suitors  retreat- 
ed from  the  High  Sheriff,  as  though  he  had  been  a  centre  of  repulsion  : 
and,  after  a  short  but  vehement  conversation  amongst  themselves,  one 
of  the  bettermost  sort  of  yeomen, — a  gentleman  farmer,  if  we  may  use 
the  modem  term, — stepped  forward  and  addressed  Sir  Giles  :  "  Your 
worship  well  knows  that  we,  poor  Commons,  are  not  bound  to  proceed  to 
the  election.  You  have  no  right  to  call  upon  us  to  interfere.  So  many  of 
the  Earls  and  Barons  of  the  Shire,  the  great  men,  who  ought  to  take  the 
main  trouble,  burthen,  and  business  of  the  choice  of  the  Knights  upon 
themselves,  are  absent  now  in  the  King's  service,  that  we  neither  can  nor 
dare  proceed  to  nominate  those  who  are  to  represent  the  County.  Such 
slender  folk  as  we  have  no  concern  with  these  weighty  matters.  How 
can  we  tell  who  are  best  qualified  to  serve?" 

<  «  What  of  that,  John  Trafford,"— said  the  Sheriff;—"  do  you  think 
that  his  Grace  will  allow  his  affairs  to  be  delayed  by  excuses  such  as 
these  ?  You,  Suitors  of  the  Shire,  are  as  much  bound  to  concur  in  the 
choice  of  the  County  Members  as  any  Baron  of  the  realm.  Do  your 
duty  ;  I  command  ye  in  the  King's  name." 

*  "  Prove  your  allegations.  Sir  Sheriff,*' — replied  the  sturdy  Yeoman, 
who,  as  the  Reeve,  headed  the  deputation  of  his  township. — "  Quote  the 
judgment,  read  the  statute,  cite  the  law,  or  produce  the  roll,  showing 
that  our  concurrence  in  the  Parliamentary  elections  is  a  part  of  our  suit 
and  service  in  the  Shire.  And  if  you  succeed  in  finding  that  you  have 
any  coercive  right  over  us  in  this  respect,  you  shall  harness  me  in  the 
team  ;  and  know  farther.  Sir  Sheriff," — continued  John  Trafford,  "  that 
I  appear  in  this  Shire  Court  as  the  Attorney  and  Steward  of  Sir  Robert 
de  Vere." 

<  «  So  be  it.  Master  John,"— retorted  the  Sheriff,  with  all  the  delight 
of  a  disputant  about  to  place  his  adversary  between  the  horns  of  a  dilem- 
ma.— *<  Since  I  have  you,  as  your  master's  representative  in  the  Shire 
Court,  I  will  let  you  go  as  a  Suitor  with  all  my  heart.  You  have  just 
alleged  that  the  burthen  and  duty  of  the  elections  falls  upon  the  earla 
and  barons.  This  is  your  acknowledgement,  in  full  and  open  Court, 
which  you  cannot  retract,  and  of  which  1  and  the  Coroners  will  all  bear 
record  by  word  of  mouth  before  the  Exchequer.  Now  deny,  if  you  can, 
that,  in  all  proceedings  of  this  County  Court,  you  are  fully  empowered  by 
immemorial  custom,  to  answer  for  Sir  Robert  your  master,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  were  here  present.  Therefore,  under  peril  of  the  King's 
high  displeasure,  and  as  you  tender  life  and  limb,  proceed  at  once  to  the 
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election,  as  fon  are  in  dutj  bound,  and  u  it  has  been  ruled,  Hgiun  and 
again,  in  Yorkshire." 

'  Fluctuating  and  uncertain  aa  the  electire  fraDchise  was,  anterior 
to  the  creation  of  the  forty-ahilling'  enffrage,  the  only  practice  almost, 
in  which  much  uniformity  can  be  discovered,  or  which  is  defined  with 
clearness  and  precision  in  coeval  documents,  is  the  OHage  of  the  Stewards 
or  Attorneys  of  the  Baronage  concurring  in  the  Parliamentary  nomina- 
tions,  and  on  same  occasions  electing,  or  rather  making,  the  members 
without  the  assent  of  any  other  parties  whatever, — a  professional  arrange- 
ment which,  as  some  folks  say,  is  by  no  means  obsolete.' 

John  TrafFord  gives  up  the  point ;  and  nominates  one  Sit 
Richard  de  Pogeys,  who,  having  mean-while  received  a  hint  from 
Trafford,  has  been  furtively  gliding  from  the  assembly.  Tlie 
sheriiT  instantly  despatches  his  bailiffs  to  secure  the  member. 

'  "  And,"  continued  he  with  much  vehemence,'"  Sir  Richard  must  be 
forthwith  committed  to  custody,  unless  be  gives  good  bail — two  substan- 
tial freeholders — that  he  will  duly  attend  in  his  place  amongst  the  Com- 
mons on  the  first  day  of  the  Session,  according  to  the  laws  and  usage  of 
Parliament," ' 

The  senator  takes  to  flight,  in  the  sight  of  his  constituents, 
chased  by  the  bailiffs,  Dick-o'-the-Gyvea  and  John  Catchpole, 
who  at  last  come  up  with  him,  and  attempt  by  m^n  foice  to 
secure  his  talents  in  the  service  of  the  county. 

'  Distinctly  seen  from  the  Moot-Hill,  the  sir: 
in  a  moment;  and  in  what  manner  it  had  endet 
any  farther  explanation,  when  the  Officers  re 
Dick's  limping  gait  and  the  closed  eye  of  his  c( 
while,  Sir  Richard  had  wholly  disappeared  ;  ani 
by  the  sheriff  to  the  writ,'  . .  .  . '  will  beet  elnc 
transaction. 

'  "  Sir  Richard  de  Pogeys,  Knight,  duly  elected  by  the  Shire,  refused  to 
Gnd  bail  for  his  appearance  in  Parliament  at  the  day  and  place  within 
mentioned,  and  having  grievously  nssanlted  my  Bailiffs,  in  contempt  of 
the  King,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  absconded  to  the  Chiltera  Hun- 
dreds, into  which  Liberty,  not  being  shire-land  or  guildable,  I  cannot 
enter,  I  am  unahle  to  make  any  other  execution  of  the  writ,  a^  bras  he 
is  concerned." — P.  75 — 81. 

Who  could  have  discerned,  in  such  a 
our  representative  privileges — of  so  mucli 
precious  in  our  history,  mixed  up  with  so 
and  ludicrous  ?  Of  the  struggles  of  Ham 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  of  the  Duke  of 
what  he  would  with  his  own,  of  the  ag 
Reform  Act,  of  Old  Sarum,  East  Retfor 
Subscription  ?  Yet  such  was  the  acorn 
stately  British  oak  I 
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<  First  a  seedlings  hid  in  grass  ; 
Then  twig ;  then  sapling ;  and,  as  century  rolFd 
Slow  after  century,  a  giant-bulk 
Of  girth  enormous,  with  moss- cushioned  root 
Upheaved  above  the  soil,  and  sides  emboss 'd 
With  prominent  wens  globose — till  at  the  last 
The  rottenness,  which  time  is  charged  to  inflict 
On  other  mighty  ones,  found  also  thee/ 

The  third  chapter  is  called  the  '  Guildhall.'  We  are  here  intro- 
duced to  various  civic  scenes ;  and  a  short  view  is  given  of  the 
progress  of  the  early  constitution  of  the  Corporation  of  London. 
The  state  of  the  city,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  age,  must  be  left 
almost  entirely  to  conjecture,  and  affords,  we  think,  hardly  spe- 
cious grounds  for  that.     Sir  Francis  believes  that  it  '  was  then  in 

*  the  nature  of  a  republic,  subjected  rather  to  the  supremacy  than 

*  to  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  of  Britain.'  It  is  certain  that 
the  earliest  existing  charters  recognise,  but  do  not  affect  to  create, 
the  franchises  of  London.*  With  forty  thousand  fighting  men 
dwelling  within  her  good  stone  walls,  she  contrived  to  maintain 
her  freedom,  and  increased  in  prosperity  from  age  to  age,  in 
spite  of  incessant  talliages  and  loans  (which  sometimes  appear  as 
tne  direct  contract  price  of  grants  from  the  crownf),  and  of  occa- 
sional seizures  of  her  liberties  into  the  hands  of  the  monarch.  Much 
of  the  independence  of  London,  says  the  author,  was  owing  to 
the  existence  of  the  king's  courts.  We  suspect,  however,  that^the 
internal  jurisdiction  of  the  city  itself  had  a  larger  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  result.     He  adds  (p.  90),  *  Nor  amongst  the  causes 

*  of  the  well-being  of  London,  must  we  omit  the  kindly  influ- 

*  ence  of  civic  hospitality, — and  long  may  it  continue,  and  we 

*  BE  THERE  TO  EAT. — Constantly  in  the  habit  of  assembling  at 

*  the  festive  board,  as  well  in  the  greater  associations  of  the  city, 


'  *  The  Conqueror's  charter  is  addressed  to  the  Bishop  William,  and  to 
the  Portgerefa,  and  to  all  the  Burhwara.  *  They  are  to  enjoy  all  the 
kws,  t.e.  the  customs  or  privileges  which  they  had  in  the  days  of  the 
Confessor ;  and  he  wills  that  every  child  shall  be  his  father's  heir  after 
his  father's  days,  and  he  will  not  allow  that  any  man  shall  do  them 
wrong.* — Report  {Appendix),  p.  3. 

t  For  example,  in  the  charter  of  18th  Edward  IV.,  which  recites  that 
the  king  owed  the  mayor  and  commonalty  L.l 2,923,  Qs.  8d.,  and  that 
they  had  agreed  to  release,  of  this  sum,  L.7000,  to  the  intent  that  they 
might  obtain  a  grant  of  the  offices  and  occupations  after- mentioned.*-*- 
Report  (^Appendix),  p.  19. 

VOL.  wvi.  j^o,  cxxxn%  2  H 
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*  as  in  the  smaller  bodies  of  the  guilds,  our  citizens,  however 

*  much  they  might  be  at  discord  or  variance,  were  always  in  the 

*  way  of  being  brought  together  by  good  fellowship.     When  the 

*  rival  parties  at  Florence  would  have  been  employed  in  razing 

*  each  other's  towers  to  the  ground,  our  London  factions  unit^ 

*  in  demolishing  the  i*amparts  of  a  venison  pasty.* 

«  Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  ihy  artillery, 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls. 
— Let  it  be  so— say  where  will  you  assault  ? 
— We  from  the  west  will  send  destruction 
Into  this  city*s  bosom.— i>I  from  the  north. 
—Our  thunder  from  the  south. 
— O  prudent  discipline !  from  north  to  south, 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth/ 

Kinff  John, 

ip  rSit  iffci  T«vf  wXtfAUvi  l«p«|«^«i<— • 
fv  T«Sf  ^p«f  rov?  rv^zriras  $fiifi\^f^c«u** 

ACHARN. 

*"  On  this  aflfecting  subject,  we  rejoice,  as  we  live  by  breads  to 
find  that  the  five  authors  of  the  *  ponderous  blue  book,'  while 
they  recollected  that  they  were  commissioners,  did  not  forget  that 
they  were  men.  They  inform  the  Crown  (at  p.  19  of  their  Re- 
port) that  the  companies  of  the  city 

*  Also  possessed  the  character  of  modern  cluhs.     Thoy  were  institu- 

<  tions  in  which  individuals  of  the  same  class  and  their  families  assembled 

<  in  social  intercourse.  So  important  was  this  object  deemed,  that  seve- 
€  ral  of  the  Companies  now  actually  hold  their  Banquets  under  their  Jioyal 
t  Cliarters.  The  annual  feasts  of  the  Skinners,  Haberdashers^  Cloth* 
i  workers,  &c.,  for  instance,  are  legal  and  cobforate  ruAKCiusES.* 

«  As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy  show.*  ^ 

The  author  suggests  a  theory  upon  the  early  forra  of  the 
municipal  community,  which  we  will  give  in  his  own  words  2— 

,  *  If  I  were  in  a  moi^d  to  theorize  upon  the  scanty  vestiges  of  the  an- 
cient state  of  society  in  London,  I  should  be  inclined  to  maintain,  that 
the  inhabitants,  the  Burwahra,  or  Burgesses,  as  they  are  termed  in  the 
Charter  of  William  the  Norman,  were  severed  into  two  distinct  classes,—- 
the  Aldermen,  Magnates,  or  Batons,  the  representatives  of  some  very  an- 
cient and  victorious  race,  in  whom  the  powers  of  government  principally 
rested, — and  the  Citizens  at  large,  the  descendants  of  a  vanquished  race, 
a  mixed  multitude,  and  who  were  perhaps  themselves  subdivided  into 
various  plebeian  castes/— P.  91. 

This  is  a  sprae what  bold  adoption  of  Vico*s  theory  ^f,  the 
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origih  of  kn  aristocracy,  of  w^hich  Niebuhr  has  sb  vtell  avaikd 
himself,  and  which  Dr  Arnold  has  rendered  accessible,  and  il- 
lustrated so  ably,  in  the  first  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Thucy- 
dides.*  The  warrior  caste  of  nobles  in  the  lofty  citadels,  and 
the  community  of  the  borough  clustering  around  the  fi30t  of  the 
rock  or  the  fortified  wall,  are  features  of  which,  in  this  country, 
we  may  yet  trace  the  vestiges  in  the  little  Welsh  boroughs,  as 
Knucklas  antl  Llantrissent,  more  distinctly  perhaps  than  in  larger 
towns.  In  the  work  before  us,  we  have  the  funeral  of  an  alder- 
man,— the  victim,  we  may  imagine,  of  his  own  ardour  in  the 
deadly  breach,  upon  the  occasion  of  one  or  more  of  these  saccades 
to  which  Sir  Francis  attributes  so  much  bf  the  freedom  of  Lon- 
don,— described  as  arrayed  with  crested  helmet,  spur,  gold-hilted 
sword,  and  emblazoned  shield,  the  ensigns  of  nobility :  and  we 
are  introduced  to  Aldermanbury  as  a  gray  castellated  edifice, 

*  the  Aldermarna- Burgh,  the  fortress  of  the  Senators,  the  spot 

*  which,  from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 

*  contrarj'^,  hath  been  the  seat  of  the  government  of  our  com- 

*  munity.'  Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  remember  other 
names  near  this  core  of  the  city,  as  Addle  (Atheling)  Street,  de- 
moting nobility :  and  the  warlike  features  of  the  ancient  civic 
aristocracy  will  not  surprise  any  reader  of  the  romance  of  Mer- 
lih,  who  recollects  how,f  on  an  emergency,  the  constable  or 
mayor.  Sir  Do,  blows  his  horn  in  Aldgate,  collects  the  several 
aldermen  of  the  city  with  their  respective  wards,  and  rushes  out 
to  the  aid  of  Sir  Gawain,  then  engaged  in  an  unequal  conflict 
with  the  Pagans.  Those  who  choose  to  follow  out  Niebuhr's 
view  more  resolutely  may  place  a  Janus  at  Bishop's  Gate,  look- 
ingf,  ^^'ith  his  several  aspects,  to  the  Ward  Within,  and  the  Ward 
Without ;  and  may  see,  in  the  contests  as  to  the  joint  and  se- 
parate wardmotes,  a  repetition  of  the  phases  of  society  in  which 
the  Icilii  and  Licinii  acted.  We  decline,  for  our  own  parts,  to 
attemf^t  to  pursue,  into  yet  earlier  stages  of  polity,  the  analogies 
which  a  bold  theorist  might  find  to  the  representations  given  by 
Vico  of  a  state  preceding  that  of  the  warlike  aristocracy, — that  in 
which  the  traditions  of  giants  originated.  We  dare  not  tell,  in 
English,  how  these  sons  of  the  earth,  the  predecessors  of 
the  warlike  caste  who  formed  the  burghal  aristocracy,  acquired 
their  vast  bulk,  not,  as  their  successors,  by  the  exploits  in  which 
Sir  Francis  so  enthusiastically  participates,  but  by  a  less  social 
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and  (to  modern  notions)  less  pleasing  process.     '  Onde  andarono 

*  in  uno  stato  affatto  bestiale,  e  ferino ;  nel  quale  le  madri,  come 

*  bestie  dovettero  lattare  solamente  i  bambini,  et  laseiarli  nudi 

*  rotolare  dentro  le  fecee  loro  proprie,  ed  appena  spoppati  abban- 

*  donarli  per  sempre  ;  e  quest!  dovendosi  rotolare  dentro  le  loro 

*  fecee,  le  quali  co*  sali  nitri  maravigliosamente  ingrassano  i 

*  campi,  e  sforzarsi,  per  penetrare  la  gran  selva,  che  per  lo  fresco 

*  diluvio  doveva  esser  foltissima ;  per  li  quali  sforzi  dovevano 

*  dilatar  altri  muscoli  per  tenderne  altri,  onde  i  sali   nitri  in 

*  maggior  copia  s'insinuavano  ne'  loro  corpi ;  e  senza   alcuno 

*  timore  di  Dei,  di  padri,  di  maestri,  il  qual  assidera  il  piii  rigo- 

*  glioso  deireta  fanciuUesca,  dovettero  a  dismisura  ingrandire  le 
'  carni,  e  I'ossa,  e  crescere  vigorosamente  robusti,  e  si  provenire 

*  giganti.'*  The  results  may  be  seen  yet  figured  out  in  the  Gog 
and  Magog,  the  vast  guardians  of  the  Guildhall,  where  they 
stand,  as  Pallas  Poliuchus  stood  in  the  Athenian  Acropolis  with 
the  serpent  near  her  lance ;  that  serpent  which  Pausanias  took 
for  the  earth-sprung  Erichthonius,t  and  which  was  the  type  of 
autochthonal  nobility,  and  was  supposed  to  beitself  instinct  with 
life,  and  a  guardian  genius  of  the  citadei.l  We  do  not  posi- 
tively say  that  the, dragons  which  support  the  city  shield  have  a 
similar  mythological  origin. 

The  aldermanry  descended  from  father  to  son,  and  might  be 
bought  and  sold,  like  '  a  baronial  jurisdiction,  a  lordship,  an 

*  honour,  or  a  manor,  to  which  analogous  rights  of  jurisdiction 
'  were  appurtenant.*  The  advance  of  the  citizens  from  the  mere 
Tight  of  attending  in  folkmoot  to  consult  on  important  occasions 
with  their  lords,  the  aldermen,  on  to  their  successful  demand  of  a 
share  in  the  election  of  the  mayor,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  L,  and  to  the  right  of  a  voice  in  Common 
Council  in  the  government  of  the  city,  is  described  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave ;  and  the  account,  with  the  exception  of  some  su- 
perfluous waggery,  is  highly  interesting.  He  goes  on  to  exhibit 
several  scenes  displaying  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  civic  privi- 
leges ;  we  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  give  any  account  of 
these ;  but  we  recommend  th:s  part  of  the  w^ork  most  strongly  to 
the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  obtain  information  on  this  most 
important,  but  little  understood,  part  of  English  history. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  entitled  *  Parliament/     The  Merchant 


*  Scienza  Nuova,  vol.  II.,  p.  8.    (1801). 
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and  Friar  go  to  Westminster,  and  witness  the  equitably  remedy^ 
by  the  Crown  in  council,  of  grievances  left  uncured  by  the  letter 
of  the  law.  They  also  enter  the  Parliament- chamber,  but  behold 
there  little  more  than  an  adjournment,  preceded  however  by  a 
curious  negotiation  respecting  the  I'elative  precedency  of  the  sees 
of  Canterbury  and  York.  Sir  Francis  details  the  discussion  some- 
what minutely :  but,  as  it  involves,  in  his  narrative,  matters  which 
we  think  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
functionaries  (including  the  annexation  of  a  fox's  brush  to  the  tail 
of  the  apparitor  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  wounding  of 
the  shaven  head  of  the  Prior  of  St  Bartholomew's  by  the  crosier 
of  the  Abbot  of  Fountains),  we  prefer  giving  a  narrative  of  a 
similar,  but  less  indecorous,  treatment  of  the  same  grave  question 
from  the  learned  author  of  The  Eirenarcha. 

*  After  this,  another  hurley-burley  happened  in  a  Synode  assem- 

*  bled  at  Westminster,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Second, 

*  before  Cardinall  Hugo,  (Pope  Alexander's  Legate)  betweene 

*  Richard  and  Roger,  then  Archbishops  of  these  two  Sees,  upon 

*  occasion,  that  Roger  of  Yorke  comming  of  purpose  (as  it  should 

*  seeme)  first  to  the  assembly,  had  taken  up  the  place  on  the  right 
'  hande  of  the  Cardinall,  which  when  Richard  of  Canterbury  had 

*  espied,  he  refused  to  sit  downe  in  the  second  roome,  complayn- 

*  jng  ffreatly  of  this  prejudice  done  to  his  See  :  whereupon,  after 

*  sunojy  replies  of  speech,  the  weaker  in  disputation  (after  the 

*  late  maner  of  shrewde  Schoole-boies  in  London  streetes),  de- 

*  scended  from  bote  wordes,  to  hastie  blowcs,  in  which  encounter^ 

*  the  Archbyshop  of  Canterbury  (through  the  multitude  of  his 

*  meiney)  obteined  the  better  :  So  that  he  not  onely  plucked  the 

*  other  out  of  his  place,  and  (trampling  upon  his  bodie  with  hia 

*  fee.te)  all  to  rent  and  tare  his  Casule,  Chimer,  and  Rochet,  but 

*  also  disturbed  the  holy  Synode  therewithall  in  such  wise,  that 

*  the  Cardinall  for  feare  betooke  him  to  his  feete,  the  company 

*  departed  their  businesse  undone,  and  the  Bishops  themselves 

*  mooved  suite  at  Rome  for  the  finishing  of  their  controversie, 

*  By  these,  and  such  other  successes,  on  the  one  side  the  Byshops 

*  of  Canterbury  following,  tooke  such  courage,  that  from  thence- 

*  foorth  they  woidde  not  permit  the  Byshops  of  Yorke  to  beare  up 

*  the  crosse,  either  in  their  presence,  or  province  :    And  on  the 

*  other  side,  the  Byshops  of  Yorke  conceived  such  griefe  of  hearty 

*  disdaine,  and  oiFence,  that  from  time  to  time  they  spared  no  oc- 

*  casion  to  attempt  both  the  one  and  the  other/ — Lambarde's 
Perambulation  of  Kent ;  p.  82.     (1596.) 

The  same  author  tells  how  Edward  IIL  finally  settled  the 
matter,  by  giving  th^  precedency,  mitigated  as  to  some  forrojU 
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Qircumstances,  to  the  cross  of  Canterbury,  allowing  it  to  take  the 
right  hand  of  that  of  York, 

*  Finally,  that  in  broade  str^etes,  and  high  waies,  their  cro8se« 
'bearers  should  go  togither,  but  yet  in  narrowe  lanes,  and  in  the 
^  entries  of  doores  and  gates,  the  crossier  of  Canterbury  should 

*  go  before,  ahd  the  other  come  behind,  for  feare  of  Justling.    So 

*  that  (as  you  s^e)  the  Byshops  of  Canterbury  evermore  prevail- 

*  ing  by  favour  and  obstinacy,  they  of  Yorke  were  driven  in  the 

*  end,  to  give  over  in  the  plaine  field,  for  verie  despaire,  wanhope, 

*  and  w^erinesse/ 

At  the  end  of  this  narrative,  Lambarde,  who  evidently  writes 
under  feelings  of  prejudice,  iil*naturediy  asks,  Peccat  titer  Cruce 
dignius  f 

The  fifth  chapter  is  entitled  *  The  Friar's  Study,'  and  tlie  sixth 
and  last  is  entitled  *  Knowledge.'  These  are,  in  our  judgment, 
much  the  least  interesting  portions  of  the  work.  The  author's 
object,  in  writing  them,  seems  to  have  been  to  convey  his  own 
views  on  the  effects  which  science  exerts  upon  the  moral  and 
religious  state  of  society.  They  consist  principally  of  disserta- 
tions upon  this  subject,  delivered  either  in  the  character  of  the 
Friar,  or  in  that  of  the  author  himself. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  a  general  notion  of 
the  kind  of  information  which  they  may  derive,  at  the  expense  of 
little  time  or  labour,  from  this  work.  We  are  by  no  means 
sorry  that  we  have  so  little  room  left  for  pointing  out  what  we 
consider  its  faults. 

Our  first  complaint  i?,  that  an  inordinate  proportion  of  the 
book  is  absorbed  by  matter  intended  for  drollery,  which  has  only 
the  effect  of  exhausting  the  attention.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  this ;  and  we  had  thought  of  extracting  some  passages  to 
justify  the  complaint :  but,  upon  consideration,  we  deem  it 
better  to  content  ourselves  with  simply  recording  our  protest ; 
and  wo  avert  our  eyes  from  the  austere  frolics  of  our  leanied 
instructor  with  feelings  like  those  which  actuated  the  squire  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Doleful  Countenance,  when  his  master  thought 
it  expedient  to  *  come  aloft'  in  the  Sierra  Morena.     *  Y  desnu- 

*  dandose  con  toda  priesa  los  csxizones,  quedo  en  carnes,  y  en 

*  paftales ;  y  iuego  sin  mas  ni  mas  dio  dos  zapatetas  en  el  ayre, 

*  y  dos  tumbas  la  cabeza  abaxo^  y  los  pies  en  alto,  descubriendo 

*  cosas,  que  por  no  verlas  otra  vez,  vol vio  Sancho  la  rienda  a 

*  Rocinante,  y  se  dio  por  contento,'  &c. 

Another  fault  is  of  a  sort  the  least  likely,  of  all  others,  to  have 
occurred  in  a  work  of  a  thoroughly  learned  man  like  the  author : 
it  is  that  of  speaking  by  giiesg,  opcin  matters  which  U^  within  the 
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d^pa^tnieiit  of  positive  knowledge.  Thus,  in  the  preface,  Mr 
WheweU's  *  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences'  is  spoken  of  as  *  a 

*  wprk  combining  the  imagination  of  the  poet  with  the  precision  of 

*  Uie  mathematician.'  Tliis  happens  to  be  a  lucky  guess,  in  the  par- 
ticular instance :  but  what  value  will  Mr  Whewell  attach  to  th^ 
panegyric,  when  he  finds,  at  page  100,  the  following  metaphor? 

*  It  would  be  well  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  w^re  it  possible  fox 

*  politipal  partisans,  of  all  sides  and  parties,  to  understand  how 

*  entirely  they  miscalculate  th^  elements  of  the  courses  in  which 
'  their  tutelary  planets  move.     As  the  luminary  recedes,  an4 

*  din^inishes,  and  fades  away  from  the  sight,  they  comfort  them^ 
'  selves  with  the  idea,  that  the  Star  is  revolving  in  a  parabola. 

*  However  protracted  the  period  may  be,  they  ween  it  will, 

*  at  length,  reappear  wuth  accelerated  rapidity  and  increased 
^  splendour.  But,  alas  !  it  has  flown  oflf  in  an  hyperbolic  curve, 
^  never  returning  into  the  orbit  from  which  it  has  once  de-^ 
^  parted !' 

^  0  loss  of  one  in  Heaven  to  judge  of  wise !' 

Mistakes  of  this  sort  are  the  more  annoying  from  the  general 
tone,  which  pervade^  the  work,  of  contempt  for  every  intellectual 
pretension  made  by  such  portions  of  the  human  race  as  do  pot 
consist  of  the  porcelain  clay  of  the  world,  and  disgust  at  all 
humble  attempts  to  improve  their  intellectual  condition.  Surely  a 
yjieer  ^t  Mechanics'  Institutes  comes  ill  from  one  who  has  conde- 
impended  to  pay  to  the  science  of  Mathematics  the  .tribute  of  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  its  language,  and  the  nature  pf 
its  results.  J^o  writer  can  be  less  justly  suspected  of  ill-nature  or 
shallowness ;  yet  he  has  left  many  passages  which,  if  the  work 
were  anonymous,  might  justify  both  suspiciwis. 

Another  fault,  and  that  also  a  strange  one  to  be  committed  by  a 
scrupulous  and  laborious  scholar,  is  the  exaggerated  and  peremp- 
tory language  in  which  opinions  are  expressed.  Thus  he  assures 
us  (p.  197),  that  '  Liberty  in  "the  States"  consists  in  the  full 

*  prerogative  of  "  extinguishing"  the  Red  man  by  the  progress  of 
'  intelligence  ; — cuffing  and  kicking  the  Coloured  man  out  of  the 

*  White  man's  aisle, — and  slicking  and  cropping  the  white  man 
'  under  suspicion  of  being  suspected  as  an  agent  of  the  anti- 

*  slavery  Society.'  It  would  be  about  as  reasonable,  if  any  one 
were  to  assert  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  learning  consists  in 
supposing  that  bodies  which  move  in  parabolas  return  to  the 
places  w^hich  they  have  quitted. 

We  should  be  mueh  disposed,  if  space  permitted,  to  quarrel 
with  some  other  opinions,  urged  by  the  author  in  a  tone  of  con- 
scientious earnestness  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.     The 
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greater  part  of  the  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  attack  upon  all 
natural  theology,  which  does  not  assume  as  its  foundation  a 
belief  in  the  revealed  word  of  God.  He  treats  it,  not  simply  as 
imperfect  if  it  stop  short  of  this,  but  as  absolutely  mischievous 
in  itself.  And  the  ground  upon  which  he  seeks  to  invert  the 
order  of  teaching  which  was  sanctioned  by  St  Paul,  to  say  no- 
thing of  men  like  Butler,  is,  that  it  leads  to  an  unjust  view  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  because  it  shows  the  existence  of  evil, 
which  it  cannot  reconcile  with  perfect  wisdoni  and  goodneS»; 
whereas  revelation  teaches  ^  that  the  earth  was  cursed  for  man's 
*  sake.'  But  how  this  removes  the  difficulty,  how  the  possibility 
of  sin,  and  of  the  misery  produced  by  sin,  is  compatible  with  the 
assumed  attributes,  he  does  not  explain.  In  fact,  he  has  perplexed 
himself  by  taking  for  granted  that  the  history  of  some  of  the 
results  of  evil  is  an  explanation  of  its  origin  ;  not  perceiving  that 
the  Christian  system  starts  with  assuming,  as  a  fact,  the  liability 
of  created  and  responsible  beings  to  evil.  The  absence  of  all 
doctrines  purely  speculative  from  the  Christian  revelation,  is 
indeed  one  most  remarkable  feature  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  false  religions,  as  has  been  admirably  shown  by  Arcnbishap 
Whately.* 

Opinions,  which,  though  less  pernicious  than  this,  yet  appear 
to  us  eminently  false,  are  diffused  throughout  the  book  ;  but  we 
abstain  from  pursuing  our  criticisms  further,  not  merely  from  want 
of  space,  but  also  from  a  conyictlon  that  they  are  the  parts  of  the 
volume  least  likelv  to  attract  attention.  We  will  cheerfully,  if 
opportuuity  should  be  afforded  us,  resunae  this  relation  ;  and,  if 
we  cannot  persuade  Sir  Francis  to  omit  his  general  reflections,  we 
would  gladly  accept  another  volume  with  as  much  information 
in  it,  though  it  contained  twice  as  many  witticisms,  and  twice  as 
much  general  speculation. 

'  Hast  thou  gold  yet  ?     I'll  take  the  gold  thou  giv'st  me. 

Not  all  thy  counsel. 

More  counsel  with  more  money,  bounteous  Tinion.' 


*  See  Fourth  Essay  on  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Ue* 
ligion. 
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Art.  XI. — 1.  Ueport  of  the  Select  Committee  appoint(id  to  enquire 
into  tlie  working  of  the  Negro  Apprenticeship,     London  ;  1837. 

2.  Papers  relative  to  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.     Parts  I.,  II.,  III. 
Load on:   1887. 


'HPhe  quantity  of  talking  and  writing  which  goes  on  under  the 
^  sun,  has  grown  of  late  years  into  a  practical  inconvenience, 
towards  the  diminution  of  which  every  man  ought,  we  think,  to 
do  something.  Accordingly,  having  nothing  conclusive  to  make 
known,  we  have  been  silent  for  some  years  on  the  condition  of 
the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  Soon  after  we  last  addressed 
our  readers  on  this  subject,  the  object  which  we  had  so  long  la- 
boured without  ceasing  to  bring  about,  was  taken  up,  in  the  true 
spirit,  by  those  to  whom  it  especially  belonged,  and  put  in  a  way 
to  be  speedily  and  ^satisfactorily  accomplished.  The  old  lan- 
guage of  argument  and  admonition,  which  had  been  vainly  per- 
severed in  till  it  had  become  little  better  than  a  mockery  and 
pretext  for  delay,  was  at  length  abandoned ;  and  a  new  language 
was  adopted  which  the  Colonial  Assemblies  could  hear.  On  the 
28th  of  August,  1833,  their  consent  to  the  Abolition  of  Sla- 
VEuvwas  secured  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  declaring  that,  whether 
they  consented  or  not,  within  twelve  months  slavery  should 
positively  be  abolished  ;  and  they  were  invited  to  antici- 
pate the  operation  of  that  law  by  making  one  in  the  mean- 
time for  themselves.  For  the  loss  of  property  thence  accruing, 
ample  compensation  in  sterling  money  was  provided;  and  by 
withholding  the  payment  of  that  compensation  until  eifectual 
measures  should  be  passed  for  the  prottiction  of  the  newly  eman- 
cipated population,  a  further  security  was  taken  for  their  co-ope- 
ration in  that  work  also.  The  enactment  of  proper  laws  being 
thus  secured,  it  remained  only  to  secure  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  them.  This  was  effected  by  intrusting  it  to  a  body  of 
magistrates  sent  out  from  England,  paid  by  Government,  inde- 
pendent of  all  local  authorities,  unconnected  with  all  local  inte- 
rests, and,  above  all,  *  unacquainted  with  the  negro  character  ;* — 
capable,  that  is,  of  believing  that  black  men  are  born  not  merely 
to  raise  sugar  for  white  men,  but  to  die  and  rise  again  for  them- 
selves. 

Since  the  change  was  thus  fairly  set  on  foot,  and  the  conduct 
of  it  was  placed  in  willing  and  trustworthy  hands,  we  have  been 
content  to  watch  its  progress  in  silence ;  and  though  we  have 
seen  many  things  to  deplore,  and  some  things  to  disapprove,  we 
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are  bound  to  confess  that  our  predominant  feeling  has  been  one 
of  triumphant  satisfaction.     Many  things  we  have  seen  to  re- 
mind us  how  grievously  the  nature  of  a  man  may  be  defaced  and 
degraded  by  the  tyranny  of  his  brother ;  but  more  to  assure  us 
how  much  will  remain  undestroyed,  after  all  that  tyranny  es^u 
do ; — how  safely  we  may  trust  that  good  will  be  called  fo^th  by 
good,  and  that  the  place  on  which  mercy  drops  will  never  long 
be  barren ;  to  teach  us,  not  indeed  for  the  first  time,  but  by  the 
largest  and  most  striking  example  which  has  yet  been  given  to 
the  world,  that  neither  complexion,  nor  climate,  nor  oppression 
itself,  can  make  the  condition  of  a  man  desperate,  or  exclude  him 
from  the  great  brotherhood  of  humanity.     In  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  this, — the  newest  and  the  noblest  experiment  in  this  kind, 
— we  have  seen  the  most  sanguine  hopes  which,  in  the  confidence 
of  our  common  humanity,  we  ventured  to  entertain,  fulfilled  one 
by  one  even  beyond  our  expectations,  and  taking  their  place 
among  established  truths ;  while  the  predictions  of  those  who,  in 
tlie  confidence  of  an  exclusive  acquaintance  with  the  negro  as 
distinguished  from  the  human  character,  so  scornfully  rejected 
them,  we  have  seen  one  by  one  pass  onwards  to  the  proof,  burst, 
and  be  forgotten.   Already  have  the  original  disasters,  announced 
for  twenty  years  as  unavoidable,  if  ever  slavery  should  be  abo- 
lished, yet  as  more  to  be  avoided  than  sin  itself,  been  left  i^  the 
secure  distance.     The  cheerful  augurs  have  forgotten  their  own 
presage.  Other  new  forebodings  have  bubbled  up  in  their  plao^  to 
meet  the  shifting  occasion,  and  to  vanish  along  with  it,  each  swal- 
lowed by  its  practical  refutation  faster  than  we  can  pursue  them ; 
and  so  chasing  each  other  to  the  place  whither  all  false  things  go. 
The  experiment  has  not  yet  reached  its  close.     The  prophetic 
soul  of  the  planting  interest  has  yet  many  things  to  dream  of 
which  are  not  to  come.    Many  a  fatal  fear  has  to  be  engendered, 
announced,  and  forgotten,  within  the  next  few  years.  Such  fears 
requiring  no  ground  to  stand  on,  and  taking  up  no  room  in  the 
mind,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  their  number ;  nor  will  they  be 
all  set  at  rest  until  the  new  system  shall  have  had  time  to  adjust 
itself,  and  the  account  of  hopes  and  fears  shall  be  finally  closed. 
We  have  no  wish  to  anticipate  that  natural  consummation.  Why 
should  they  die  before  their  time  ?    That  the  matter  will  finally 
issue  in  a  state  of  enduring  good,  which  will  leave  roon^  for  only 
one  opinion  with  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,— namely,  that 
i^  was  in  every  view  expedient  and  ought  not  to  liave  been  de- 
layed a  day  longer ; — for  only  one  regret,  namely,  that  it  was  not 
done  sooner  and  done  more  boldly ;  that  in  the  framing  of  the 
new  law,  the  negroes  were  not  trusted  more  and  their  masters 
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less;-— all  tkis  wo  seem  to  foresee  so  clearly,  that  we  would 
willingly  wait  in  silence  for  the  due  arrival  of  that  day,  rather 
than  vex  the  subject  with  premature  and  needless  disputation. 
Till  that  day  arrives,  the  closing  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery — perhaps  the  most  instructive  of  all 
human  histories— -will  be  wanting,  and  it  will  be  too  soon  to  take 
a  final  review  of  it. 

But  though  we  have  no  wish  to  pursue  a  fruitless  triumph  in 
honour  of  ourselves,  or  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  mea- 
sure, which  is  going  on,  if  not  in  all  respects  as  well  as  we  could 
wish,  at  least  as  well  as  we  could  hope  to  make  it;  and  though 
to  those  who  have  watched  it  like  ourselves  we  have  in  fact  no- 
thing of  importance  to  say ;  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  who, 
being  unacquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  case  are  likely, 
from  representations  recently  put  forth,  to  take  a  very  false  im- 
pression of  it,  we  have  thought  that  we  might  now  perform  a 
useful  service,  by  exhibiting  the  actual  results  of  the  measure, 
80  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded ; — giving,  as  far  as  may  be,  dis- 
tinct references  to  the  facts  on  which  we  rest  our  conclusions,  and 
the  sources  from  which  we  draw  our  information. 

Purely  good  those  results  cannot  well  be.  A  single  Act  of  Par- 
liament may  release  all  slaves  from  their  servitude,  and  deprive 
all  slave-owners  of  their  authority  ;  but  to  change  a  slavish  multi- 
tude into  an  orderly  and  happy  peasantry,  a  slave-driving  oli- 
garchy, deformed  and  made  fierce  by  their  false  attitude,  into  a 
natural  upper  class,  must  be  the  slow  work  of  time.  In  order 
to  judge  how  well  the  experiment  has  succeeded,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  remember  the  position  in  which  we  stood  before,  and 
the  difiiculties  and  perils  which  seemed  to  beset  us  whichever 
way  we  turned.  The  evils  of  slavery  \Yere,  indeed,  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted,  and  were  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  every 
day.  Slave  property,  from  being  an  object  of  greedy,  gambling 
speculation,  in  pursuit  of  which  so  many  fortunes  had  been  lost 
and  won,  had  become  valueless  in  the  market; — ruined,  as  some 
said,  by  the  interference  of  the  mother  country— dying,  as  we 
say,  of  its  own  inherent  sinfulness,  the  wages  of  which  is 
death.  Gangs  of  slaves  could  be  bought  for  almost  any  thing.. 
Estates  could,  not  be  sold  at  all.  The  slave  proprietors  them- 
selves had  begun  to  feel  that  they  would  gladly  escape  from 
their  position,  if  they  knew  how  to  do  it,  without  putting  them- 
selves in  a  worse.  But  how  to  get  rid  of  slavery,  without  draw- 
ing down  some  very  serious  calamity  on  one  side  or  the  other — 
either  by  the  sudden  ruin,  not  of  the  proprietors  alone,  but  of 
all  those  whose  incomes  were  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  many  millions  annually  paid  for  the  exported  produce  of  the 
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West  Indies  ;  or  from  the  inroads  on  social  peace  and  security 
wliich  could  not  but  be  apprehended  from  a  mass  of  slaves  sud- 
denly let  loose — was  at  that  time  a  problem  by  which  the  wisest 
as  well  as  the  most  sanguine  abolitionists  were  perplexed.  The 
sudden  cessation  of  sugar  cultivation  in  our  slave  colonies  would 
be  a  lighter  calamity  than  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  Still  it 
would  be  a  serious  and  substantial  disaster,  which  it  was  most 
desirable  to  avoid.  The  relapse  of  the  slave  population,  sudden 
or  gradual,  into  a  primitive  condition  of  society,  without  effective 
civil  government  or  organization  ;  without  any  principle  of  order 
within,  or  any  power  to  impose  order  from  without;  without 
any  securities  for  the  weak  and  simple  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  strong  and  cunning ;  and,  above  all,  inaccessible  to  the  in* 
fluence  of  teachers  and  preachers — their  relapse  into  such  a  state 
would  be  a  lighter  evil  than  a  continuance  in  their  former  con- 
dition, by  just  so  much  as  such  a  state  of  society  would  be  better 
than  slavery.  Still  it  would  be  an  evil  of  great  magnitude ; 
and  if  they  could  be  made  to  pass  from  bondage  to  freedom 
without  overthrowing  the  .existing  apparatus  of  social  ordei:  in 
the  passage,  a  considerable  sacrifice  might  well  be  made  by  all 
parties,  themselves  not  excluded,  for  the  sake  of  so  bringing  the 
matter  about. 

To  devise  a  measure,  then,  which  should  secure  the  immc* 
diate  extinction  of  slavery,  and  some  immediate  relief  to  the 
slaves,  without  involving  any  of  the  evils  above  mentioned,  was 
the  problem  to  be  solved ;  and  the  measure,  into  the  success  of 
which  we  are  about  to  enquire,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  experi- 
ment towards  the  solution  of  it — a  measure  which,  at  the  time  of 
its  introduction,  was  attended  with  more  anxiety,  and  involved  in 
more  uncertainty  as  to  its  immediate  issue,  than  it  is  easy  to  re- 
member now  that  the  issue  is  known. 

To  discuss  the  a  priori  probabilities  of  success  would  be  beside 
our  purpose.  Enough  that  it  has  succeeded.  But,  in  order  to 
judge  how  far  that  success  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of 
congratulation,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  call  to  mind  what 
we  thought  ourselves  entitled  beforehand  to  expect — how  we 
stood,  and  what  we  looked  for  five  years  ago.  Five  years  ago 
controversy  was  cut  short.  It  was  finally  resolved  that,  come  what 
might,  slavery  should  be  abolished  without  delay ;  and  we  were 
left  to  anticipate  the  issue  in  silence. 

Now,  endeavouring  to  recall  our  own  feelings  at  that  crisis, — 
our  confusion  of  hopes  and  fears, — we  well  remember,  ,predomi- 
nant  above  all  other  feelings,  an  unshaken  conviction  that  no- 
thing permanently  bad  could  come  of  it ;  and,  at  all  events,  that, 
ijome  of  it  good  or  bjid,  it  was  righ{  tjiat  it  should  be  d(jne ;  but, 
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as  to  the  immediate  issue,  we  remember  some  strange  misgivings. 
That  so  inveterate  a  sin  could  be  purged  away,  and  no  penalty 
exacted  ; — that  nature  had  no  revenge  to  take  for  the  long  viola- 
tion which  she  had  suflFered ;  that  the  transition  from  an  unna- 
tural to  a  natural  state  would  be  itself  natural  and  easy,  and 
society  restored  to  health  without  passing  through  some  painful 
discipline;— it  was  almost  impossible  to  hope.  Eight  hundred 
thousand  human  beings,  from  whom  all  instruction  had  been 
withheld,  in  whom  all  exercise  in  the  duties  between  man  and 
man  had  been  discouraged,  all  sense  of  responsibility  repressed 
— who  had  never  been  asked  for  love  or  pity — who  owed  no 
love  or  pity — who  had  rather  been  taught  that  love,  pity,  for- 
bearance, fellowship  in  human  rights  and  duties,  were  not  far 
them — who  had  been  taught  to  fear  nothing  but  the  lash,  to  hope 
for  nothing  but  exemption  from  animal  pain — to  whom  industry 
had  been  made  odious,  obedience  a  blind  necessity,  mercy  itself 
a  thankless  and  degrading' boon — eight  hundred  thousand  human- 
beings,  in  whom  all  the  gentler  and  more  ennobling  sentiments 
of*  humanity,  *  self  reverence,  self-knowledge,  and  self  power,' 
had  been  thus  checked  in  their  growth,  while  the  lower  passions 
and  instincts  must  have  been,  under  that  very  discipline,  growing 
stronger — eight  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  so  trained  and 
taught,  were  to  be  told  to  come  forth  and  be  free ;  to  go  where 
they  would,  seek  their  food  where  they  could  find  it,  to  be  hence- 
forth their  own  masters ;  still  however  holding  themselves  subject 
to  the  necessary  regulations  of  society — subject,  that  is,  to  a  life  of 
labour  and  piivation,  and  all  the  hard  conditions  attaching  to  ig- 
norance and  poverty,  in  lands  where  rich  men  rule.  To  these  con- 
ditions (hard  surely,  though,  it  may  be,  inevitable)  they  were  to  be 
told  to  submit  cheerfully.  From  what  motive,  or  on  what  con- 
sideration ?  Not  as  being  a  powerless  minority,  who  might  under- 
stand the  necessity  if  not  the  justice  of  the  case;  they  formed  every 
where  a  large  majority — a  majority  conscious  of  their  strength 
and  numbers,  and  wearing  an  indelible  badge,  which,  while  it 
divided  them  from  the  overruling  minority,  united  them  to  each 
other  by  the  assurance  of  sympathy  and  a  common  cause.  Not 
because  their  minds  had  been  subdued  into  apathy  :  on  the  con- 
trary, their  discontents  had  but  just  before  broken  out  in 
open  insurrection,  and  their  hearts  were  still  inflamed  and  agi- 
tated by  the  fierce  passions  which  had  been  generated  in  the 
struggle.  Not  because  they  would  have  nothing  more  to  wish 
for  s  they  would  wish  to  find  in  freedom  that  golden  state  which 
they  had  dreamed  of.  For  their  submission  to  the  necessary 
regulations  of  society  we  could  trust  to  none  of  these  things, 
but  only  to  their  respect  for  the  l^ws  of  the  'vorld— a  worlr^ 
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which  had  never  been  their  friend — for  obligations,  the  sens^  of 
which  had  never  been  called  forth  in  them — for  the  mutual 
charities  of  a  society  from  which  they  had  been  scornfully  ex- 
cluded— for  personal  interests  which  they  had  never  been  qualt« 
fied  to  understand — for  common  duties  which  they  had  never 
been  allowed  the  opportunity  to  practise,  involved  in  common 
rights  which  had  never  before  been  recognised. 

Such,  and  no  less,  would  have  been  the  experiment  of  an 
emancipation,  immediate  and  unqualified,  of  the  slaves  iii  the 
West  Indies,  Could  it  have  been  safely  made?  Seen  from 
the  position  in  which  we  stood  then,  we  should  say  it  was 
scarcely  reasonable  to  hope  so.  Seen  from  the  position  in 
which  we  stand  now,  we  should  still  say  it  was  impossible  to  be 
confident  of  it.  Knowing  now  all  that  we  did  not  know  then, 
we  are  still  disposed  to  think  that,  had  the  slaves  in  all  our 
colonies,  as  in  the  very  favourable  case  of  Antigua,  been  emand* 
pated  at  once  and  absolutely,  though  it  is  very  possible  that  nb 
great  disaster  would  have  followed,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  affirmed 
that  no  great  risk  would  have  been  run.  Where  there  is  igno- 
rance, excitability,  natural  causes  of  discontent,  and  overpower- 
ing numbers  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  violence,  intemperance^ 
and  a  disposition  to  provoke;  there,  there  are  the  elements  of  an 
explosion.  And  though  the  explosion  may  not  come  for  years,  or 
for  ages,  still  there  is  every  day  a  danger  of  its  coming,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  day  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  times  a  mere 
breath  may  have  averted  it.  That  state  of  things  is  not  safe,  on 
the  stability  of  which,  or  at  least  on  its  speedy  restoration  in  case 
of  disturbance,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  That  community 
could  not  have  been  safe,  the  peace  of  which  depended  in  any 
considerable  degree  upon  a  population  of  slaves  newly  emanci- 
pated not  proving  inflammable — a  magistracy  of  managers  and 
overseers  newly  diswhipped  not  scattering  fire — a  colonial  police 
newly  organized  being  able  promptly  to  extinguish  the  flame — 
or  a  colonial  militia  not  making  more  mischief  than  it  found. 

Smoothly,  therefore,  as  this  critical  time  has  passed ;  fetv  and 
trifling  as  are  the  disturbances  which  have  occurred,  and  thfe 
dangers  which  we  have  seen  ]  and  secure  as  the  rest  of  the  way 
now  appears  to  be;  we  are  far  from  believing  that  unqualified 
emancipation,  especially  if  forced  on  the  colonial  legislatures 
against  their  will,  would  have  been  either  politic  Or  justifiable. 
At  all  events,  without  pi*fetending  to  say  that  the  probationary 
state  of  Apprenticeship  could  not  have  been  safely  spar^,  we  mh 
at  least  say  this — that  under  this  probationary  stat^  tntlch  l^ 
b^eii  done :  uncertainty  and  alarm  have  vanished ;  tnatiy  dangidri, 
which  seemed  to  lie  in  the  path,  hat^  been  pftSsed  ovef  teleljr 
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aud  without  risk ;  some  advances  have  been  naade  in  civilisation ; 
some  hearty  co-operation  has  been  secured  towards  a  further 
advance ;  nothing"  as  yet  has  gone  backward.  And  very  sure  we 
are,  that  if  among  the  numerous  plans  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
sudden  or  gradual,  which  were  rife  in  1832,  any  one  could  have 
been  ensured  to  work  as  well  as  this  has  done, — as  well  and  no 
better — it  would  have  been  eagerly  accepted  by  all  parties. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  how  far  the  objects  of  the  mea- 
sure have  been  attained,  we  must  state  briefly  what  we  conceive 
them  to  have  been.  The  main  ends  proposed  were,  as  it  appears 
to  us, — 

Isty  The  immediate  and  absolute  extinction  of  the  essential 
principle  of  slavery, — that  principle  which  recognised  the  slave 
only  as  a  clmttel^  subject  not  to  the  law  but  to  the  mere  will 
of  his  master,  and  capable  of  legal  protectjon  only  as  horses 
and  cats  are  protected  by  Mr  Martin's  Act.  From  the  hour 
when  the  Abolition  Act  came  into  operation,  the  slave  became 
in  all  respects  a  person  ;  having  his  rights  and  duties  defined  by 
law ;  entitled  for  any  infringement  of  the  former  to  a  definite 
legal  remedy,  and  liable  for  any  infringement  of  the  latter  to  a 
definite  legal  penalty.  The  show  of  conferring  and  protecting 
such  rights  which  had  been  previously  made  by  inoperative  me- 
liorating laws,  was  to  be  now  realized  by  the  operation  of  laws 
revised  by  the  Crown,  and  administered  by  the  Crown's  paid 
servants. 

2(//^,  The  immediate  extinction  not  only  of  the  principle  of 
slavery,  but  of  every  remnant  of  the  servile  relation,  in  respect 
of  all  persons  not  yet  involved  in  it ; — every  child  born  within  the 
six  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  being  placed  at  once 
on  the  same  footing  with  other  British  subjects. 

3e//^,  Some  immediate  relief  in  the  physical  condition  of  those 
who  were  not  to  be  immediately  released  from  all  their  existing 
obligations ; — one-fourth  of  the  time  which  had  previously  been  at 
their  masters'  disposal  being  at  once  placed  at  their  own.' 

4thli^  The  immediate  removal  of  the  more  important  impedi- 
ments to  the  civilisation  of  the  existing  servile  population ;  by 
admitting  their  evidence  in  courts  of  justice,  by  encouraging  them 
to  make  contracts  and  receive  wages ;  by  recognising  the  validity 
of  their  marriages  ;  by  introducing  new  facilities  for  education  ; 
by  removing  all  restraints  upon  the  free  communication  of  reli- 
gious knowledge;  by  qualifying  them  to  demand  their  entire 
ireedom  on  tendering  the  fair  value  of  their  remaining  services ; 
by  exempting  females  from  the  lash ;  and  by  some  other  provi- 
siottd  of  the  same  nature. 

Mhly^  The  mf^inteu^nce;  in  the  mean^^tiilie^  of  the  existb|^ 
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order  and  framework  of  society ;  the  protection  of  the  proprietors 
against  the  sudden  paralyzation  of  the  immense  capital  invested 
in  West  Indian  property, — of  commerce  against  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  a  most  fruitful  source  of  productive  industry,  the 
failure  of  which  would  leave  a  hundred  channels  dry, — of  the 
community  generally  (the  labouring  population  not  excluded) 
against  that  dissolution  of  all  social  polity  which  the  subversion 
or  the  existing  order  would  carry  with  it.  This  was  to  be  effected 
by  upholding  the  former  barriers  of  society,  confining  labour 
within  its  former  channels,  and  enforcing  the  performance  of 
certain  mutual  obligations  between  the  master  and  the  slave, 
similar  to  those  formerly  subsisting,  though  curtailed  in  extent 
and  under  a  new  sanction, — for  such  limited  period  as  might 
allow  each  party  to  feel  their  way  through  the  change,  gradually 
to  adjust  themselves  to  their  new  position,  and  to  prepare  their 
minds  and  fortunes*for  whatever  might  befall. 

Such  we  take  to  have  been  the  main  ends  of  the  new  law,  the 
attainment  of  which  was  essential  to  its  successful  operation. 

The  next  point  was  to  contrive  that  they  should  be  carried 
into  eflfect  according  to  the  design,  by  the  enactment  in  the 
several  colonies  of  laws  adequate  for  that  purpose.  This  was  a 
point  which  could  of  course  be  only  partially  attained.  There 
was  never  yet  a  law  so  well  devised  and  so  faithfully  adminis- 
tered, as  altogether  to  defy  encroachment,  evasion,  violation,  or 
defeat;  scarcely  one  (always  excepting  laws  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law-makers  or  lawyers)  under  which  the  injured 
party  could  be  secure  of  a  remedy  adequate  to  the  injury  sus- 
tained. Murderers,  robbers,  seducers,  slanderers,  may  bie  made 
to  suflFer,  but  not  to  restore  what  they  have  taken ;  the  debtor 
may  be  made  to  pay  his  debt,  but  cannot  repay  the  cost,  the  time, 
or  the  anxiety  of  the  prosecution :  in  cases  of  disputed  property 
tlie  ruinous  effects  of  *  going  to  law'  have  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb. And  if  this  be  the  case  in  England,  with  her  impartial 
judges,  her  learned  lawyers,  her  competent  juries,  her  magis- 
trates, if  not  always  learned  and  impartial,  yet  with  every  chance 
of  being  so,  which  general  education  and  a  jealous  public  opi- 
nion can  secure ;  how  much  more  so  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
for  so  many  years  all  the  education,  and  with  it  all  the  making, 
administering,  and  interpreting  of  the  law,  and  all  the  public 
opinion  which  can  make  itself  heard,  has  been  confined  to  a 
small  minority, — interested,  as  all  ruling  minorities  must  be, 
o^a^'w^^  justice, — and  as  if  by  a  common  conspiracy  of  legislature, 
judges,  grand  jurymen,  petit  jurymen,  magistrates,  and  journal- 
ists, deliberately  set  to  defeat  its  ends.  Moreover,  in  the  legis- 
Jfi^tiye  coloqies,  this  difficulty  was  formidably  increased  by  a 
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condition  conceded  to  tlie  legislatures  as  the  price  of  their  cor- 
dial co-operation;  namely,  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
make  these  laws  themselves.  The  Government  might  disallow  all 
acts  containing  improper  provisions,  and  withhold  the  compensa- 
tion until  proper  ones  should  be  substituted  ;  but  was  not  at  liberty 
to  dictate  the  terms.  How  hard  it  must  have  been  in  the  hurry 
of  that  time  to  overcome  this  disadvantage  altogether,  may  be 
readily  conceived.  In  such  a  society,  indeed,  and  under  such 
conditions,  to  contrive  that  laws  should  be  passed  within  twelve 
months,  not  only  faithfully  declaring  the  new  rights  of  the  eman- 
cipated population,  but  so  framed  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  any  violation  of  them,  was  a  thing  not  to  be  expected. 
Though  the  colonial  legislatures  might  have  every  wish  to 
pass  a  perfect  law,  they  had  scarcely  jthe  skill.  Though  the 
Government  might  be  perfectly  acute  and  vigilant,  it  could 
hardly  clear  away  all  loose  phraseology  and  all  objectionable 
provisions,  without  tendering  more  assistance  than  the  Assem- 
blies would  accept.  Even  though  a  perfect  law  were  passed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  for  it  a  perfect  administration ;  or 
to  ensure  it  against  misinterpretation  by  the  colonial  courts. 
DiflSculties  and  obstructions  would  rise  at  every  step.  First 
there  were  the  Assemblies,  above  dictation,  but  not  above  blun- 
ders, and  with  their  hearts  not  in  their  work : — They  were  to 
frame  the  law.  Then  there  were  the  attorneys,  managers,  over- 
seers, and  book-keepers,  interested  in  every  way, — by  old  pre- 
judices, by  fresh  mortifications,  by  the  thirst  of  gain — ^in  trench- 
ing upon  the  new  rights  of  the  negro,  and  defeating  the  law 
framed  for  his  protection  : — they  were  to  be  kept  from  encroach- 
ing. Next  there  were  the  negroes  themselves,  with  all  the  taint 
of  their  former  condition  upon  them, — suspicious,  cunning,  de- 
ceitful, ignorant,  callous  to  shame,  and  too  much  used  to  the 
lash  to  be  reclaimable  by  light  correction : — They  were  to  be 
made  to  work  their  forty-five  hours  weekly.  Then  again  there 
were  the  special  magistrates,  a  miscellaneous  body  with  heavy 
duties  and  light  pay ;  called  suddenly  to  a  most  critical  and  la- 
borious office,  with  no  precedents  to  guide  them ;  unpractised 
in  the  kind  of  duty,  and  exposed  to  a  variety  of  vexations  and 
obstructions  in  the  performance  of  it : — They  were  to  administer 
the  law.  Lastly,  there  were  the  colonial  courts,  filled  by  per- 
sons deeply  interested  in  West  Indian  property,  swelling  with 
West  Indian  prejudices,  exasperated  against  the  special  magis- 
trates as  being  trusted  with  an  authority  from  which  their  own 
class  was  jealously  excluded : — In  cases  of  appeal  or  prosecution 
they  were  to  interpret  the  law. 

Here  were  traces  of  slavery  which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
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Parliament  to  abolish.  The  natural  effects  of  these  it  was  impos- 
sible altogether  to  escape  or  overcome*  That  in  many  individual 
instances  the  negroes  would  not  be  perfectly  protected  against 
hardship^  oppression,  or  cruelty,  and  that  their  duties  could  not 
be  always  enforced  without  a  degree  of  severity  shocking  to 
those  who  measure  severity  by  an  English  standard,  might  as 
surely  have  been  predicted  before*hand  as  it  is  loudly  proclaimed 
now ;  and  might  be  better  used  as  an  argument  for  immediately 
setting  about  the  abolition  of  slavery  wherever  it  exists,  than  as  a 
proof  that  the  measure  adopted  with  that  view  in  this  instance  has 
not  worked  well. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  part  of  the  subject  longer  than  we  should 
have  done — longer  perhaps  than  our  limits  justify — because  we 
perceive  that  some  persons  have  conceived  great  disappointment 
and  indignation  at  finding  that  the  negroes  are  still  liable  to  frauds 
and  injuries; — are  still  exposed  to  some  hardships,  and  may  still, 
in  case  of  misbehaviour,  be  flogged  or  sent  to  the  tread-mill.  And 
this  unreasonable  disappointment  we  believe  to  have  arisen  simply 
from  their  not  adverting  to  the  inevitable  conditions  of  the  case. 
It  is  not  that  they  have  neglected  to  make  honest  enquiries ;  nor 
that  in  pursuing  them  they  have  indulged  in  a  partial  credulity ; 
still  less  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  miscolour  the  facts ;  but 
simply  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  them  to  view  the  subject  in 
this  its  proper  and  natural  light. 

Assuming,  then,  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  results  purely  satis- 
factory, but  only  for  successive  states  of  improvement,  and  a  new 
condition  of  society  good  only  as  compared  with  that  which  went 
before,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  briefly  the  stages  of  this 
great  progress.  Brief  our  statement  must  be ;  and  more  of  it 
than  we  could  wish  must  rest,  we  fear,  upon  our  own  credit ;  for 
to  produce  all  the  evidence  from  which  we  have  drawn  our  con- 
clusions, and  guard  it  with  the  necessary  qualifications,  explana- 
tions, and  discussions,  would  require  such  another  volume  as 
those  in  which  it  is  contained. 

In  this  enquiry  we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  Jamaica ; 
partly  because  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  our  West  Indian 
colonies  in  extent  and  population ;  partly  because  it  is  probably 
the  least  &vourable  instance — as  the  one  in  which  public  opinion 
is  in  the  most  diseased  state,  in  which  faction  is  most  rife  and 
virulent,  in  which  the  whites  and  blacks  were  on  the  worst  terms 
to  begin  with — the  slaves  most  inflamed  with  discontent,  and  the 
masters  (as  shown  in  1831)  most  prone  to  reckless  acts  of  oppres- 
sion— in  which  the  superintendence  of  the  governor,  by  reason  of 
the  multitude  of  duties  and  the  extent  of  surface,  was  likely  to  be 
least  efifectual;  and  in  which  (we  must  add)  the  law  itself,  which 
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was  permitted  to  take  effect,  was  the  least  adequate  for  its  pur- 
poses ;  but  chiefly  because  we  have  fuller  and  completer  infor- 
mation about  this  than  about  any  of  the  other  colonies.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  one  concerning  the  state  of  which  all  parties  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  giving  evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  each 
has  been  submitted  to  a  rigid  cross-examination.  In  relation  to 
Jamaica,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  Lord  Sligo's  Despatches^ — 
showing  proof  of  unwearied  vigilance  which  avoids  no  labour  and 
blinks  no  difficulty, — written  in  a  tone  of  frank  and  careless  can- 
dour, the  sincerity  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to 
doubt, — clearly  and  faithfully  reflecting  all  his  impressions  with 
regard  to  the  internal  state  of  the  island  from  the  very  beginning, 
each  as  it  arose  in  bis  mind,  and  (which  is  of  great  importance) 
reflecting  his  confused  and  half-formed  impressions  not  less  faith- 
fully than  his  deliberate  and  grounded  conclusions.  In  the  second 
place,  we  have  a  multitude  of  Reports  from  the  special  magistrates, 
weekly,  tnonthly,  and  quarterly,  fresh  as  they  were  written,  and 
evidently  representing  what  they  thought,  saw,  and  did; — their 
value  of  course  varying  with  the  various  powers  of  thinking, 
seeing,  and  acting,  with  which  the  writers  were  gifted.  Lastly, 
we  have  the  Evidence  published  by  the  Apprenticeship  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  before  which  a  variety  of  witnesses 
were  examined,  comprising  representatives  of  each  interest  con- 
cerned, from  Mr  Beaumont^  the  hot  and  hotly  persecuted  Jamaica 
abolitionist,  to  Mr  Burge,  the  professional  advocate  of  the  slave- 
owners. And  thus  we  have  altogether  a  body  of  various  and 
conflicting  evidence,  from  which  the  true  state  of  the  case,  in  its 
main  features,  may  be  faithfully  enough  inferred  by  any  one 
who  really  desires  to  find  it. 

With  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  measure  in  the  remaining 
colonies,  our  information  is  much  less  ample.  But,  judging  by  the 
broad  results,  we  should  infer  that  the  general  success  has  been 
of  the  same  kind,  and  the  general  movement  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  though  more  or  less  smooth  and  rapid  according  to  acci- 
dental circumstances ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  conclusions 
suggested  by  the  case  of  Jamaica  may  be  transferred  to  the  others 
without  any  material  error. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  Abolition  Act  in  Jamaica 
seems  to  have  produced  nothing  of  great  note.  The  dismay 
spread  by  Lord  Stanley's  original  Resolutions  of  the  14th  of 
May,  in  which  the  only  compensation  proposed  was  a  loan  of 
fifteen  millions,  had  been  allayed  by  the  grant  of  twenty  millions, 
which  was  announced  about  a  month  after.  And  when,  on  the 
6th  of  October,  Lord  Mulgfave,  in  fair,  firm  words,  commended 
the  measure  to  the  attention  of  the  assembled  legislature^  as  a 
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thing  that  was  to  be ; — reminding  them  of  the  danger  of  delay  and 
agitation,  and  cheering  them  with  the  promise  of  better  times  to 
come,  and  '  the  prolific  expansion  of  hitherto  unexplored  re- 

*  sources;' — they  seem  to  have  received  the  message  with  a  kind 
of  sullen  tranquillity.  They  were  willing  that  it  should  be  so ; 
they  had  never  advocated  shivery  as  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but 
only  as  a  thing  profitable  to  them  ;  no  Englishman  could  desire 
the  improvement  of  the  negro  population  more  sincerely  than 
they, — let  but  the  proof  of  this  cost  them  nothing,  and  they  would 
be  proud  to  prove  it ;  they  would  do  their  best  to  secure  all  the 
good  that  could,  to  avert  all  the  evil  that  might,  arise  from  an 
experiment  in  legislation,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  fur- 
nished no  parallel ;  nor  were  they  without  hope,  so  ably  had 
Lord  Mulgrave  disposed  the  forces  at  his  command,  that  the 
island  might,  after  all,  be  preserved  in  peace ; — that  the  perilous 
condition  of  tlie  colony  would  ever  settle  into  permanent  prospe- 
rity, they  were  less  sanguine — but  at  that  also,  should  the  period 
ever  arrive,  they  would  be  ready  to  rejoice.* 

To  the  work,  however,  which  was  assigned  them,  they  applied 
in  earnest ;  and  by  the  middle  of  December  an  Auxiliary  Act  had 

{>assed  through  all  its  stages,  and  was  sent  home  for  Lord  Stan- 
ey's  approval.  Lord  Stanley  had  promised  to  construe  any  such 
act  candidly  and  liberally,  according  to  the  desire  rather  than  the 
performance';  and  most  liberally  did  he  redeem  his  pledge.  The 
Act  in  question  was  in  its  supplemental  parts  extremely  deficient, 
as  he  seems  to  have  perceived  ;  though  we  cannot  think  that  he 
perceived  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  deficiency.  Many 
necessary  clauses  were  omitted,  some  objectionable  ones  insert- 
ed, from  which  much  inconvenience  has  been  already  felt,  and 
more  is  to  be  felt  yet.  The  offences  which  might  be  committed 
by  apprenticed  labourers,  and  the  penalties  attached  to  them, 
were  very  loosely  defined ;  the  obligations  of  the  master  towards 
the  apprentice  more  loosely  still.  1  he  supplies  of  food,  clothing, 
medicine,  &c.,  were  not  defined  at  all — they  were  to  be  '  cus- 

*  tomary'  or  *  sufficient' — and  how  much  was  to  be  considered 
^  sufficient'  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  parish  vestry;  that  is, 
of  the  masters  themselves.  No  security  was  taken  against  the 
use  of  improper  whips,  or  improper  places  of  confinement  Worst 
of  all,  one  mode  of  arbitrary  punishment,  and  that  no  light  one,  wus 
still  left  in  the  masters'  hands.  If  he  had  a  complaint  ^^ainst  an 
apprentice,  and  the  special  magistrate  were  not  by,  he  might  order 


*  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  I.  p.  26.    It  is  proper  to  state  that  we 
give  the  meaning  only,  not  the  worxU^  of  the  address. 
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him  into  confinement  till  the  magistrate  could  be  sent  for ;  pro* 
vided  only  that  the  complaint  was  to  be  preferred  when  he  did 
come,  and  that  if  he  did  not  come  within  twenty-four  hours  the 
apprentice  was  to  be  released.  The  pretext  for  this  clause  was 
safe  custody — a  thing  not  wanted  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred — 
but  its  practical  operation  would  obviously  be  to  leave  a  punish- 
ment of  undefined  severity  in  the  hands  of  the  master ;  with  no 
better  security  against  the  abuse  of  it  than  a  small  fine  in  case  the 
complaint  should  be  adjudged  frivolous.  Moreover,  the  Act  con- 
tained no  adequate  provision  for  determining  the  class  to  which 
each  apprentice  belonged ;  and  the  regulations  for  compulsory 
manumissions  were  in  many  material  points  defective.  Some 
other  objections,  of  less  practical  importance,  we  pass  over ;  but 
Mr  Jeremie  has  made  the  worst  of  them,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Apprenticeship  Committee,  which  the  curious  may  consult. 

All  these  defects  were,  however,  regarded  by  Lord  Stanley 
(perhaps  justly  enough)  as  oversights,  rather  than  intentional 
departures  from  the  spirit  of  the  British  Act ; — as  entitled,  there- 
fore, to  the  promised  indulgence.  Accordingly,  while  he  drew 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  several  of  them  as  requiring 
amendment,  he  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the  Act  was  ^  ade- 
^  quate  and  satisfactory  y  and  that  Jamaica  was  entitled  to  her 
share  of  the  compensation  ;  in  the  romantic  assurance  that  they 
would  appreciate  and  respond  to  a  style  of  dealing  so  '  frank  and 
*  unreserved,'  and  would  make  their  Act  realty  *  adequate  and 
^  satisfactory,'  not  for  money  but  for  love.* 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  was  a  mistake ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it 
is  much  easier  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  feelings 
under  which  Lord  Stanley  acted,  than  to  justify  his  yielding  to 
them.  We  cannot  but  think  that,  instead  of  encouraging  the  As^ 
sembly,  and  indulging  his  own  courteous  impulses  with  promises 
of  liberal  dealing,  and  constructions  of  law  according  to  the  pre^ 
sumed  intention  rather  than  the  actual  efi'ect,  he  would  have  done 
better  had  he  reminded  them  that  all  liberal  dealing  was  forbidden 
him  by  the  public  duty  he  was  charged  with ;  that  he  was  bound 
to  the  most  jealous  and  rigid  construction  of  all  their  enactments ; 
that  the  intentions  of  one  Assembly  were  no  security  for  the  in- 
tentions of  another ;  and  that  even  if  they  were,  the  construction 
which  the  law  would  bear  in  Courts  of  Justice  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  construction  which  its  makers  intended  it  to  bear.  Neither 
was  the  promptitude  of  the  Assembly,  however  laudable  in  itself, 
and  however  beneficial  as  an  example,  in  passing  their  imperfect 
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law,  any  |,>iO€l  reason  for  gpranting  them  this  indulgence.^  If  the 
promptitude  was  catchingt  so  was  the  imperfection.  If  speedy  le- 
gislation in  one  colony  was  likely  to  speed  legislation  in  others,  it 
bhould  have  been  remembered  that  one  imperfect  Act  approved  was 
likely  to  entail  its  imperfections  on  the  rest.  Whatever  was  accept- 
ed as  adequate  in  the  first,  could  not  be  rejected  as  inadequate  in 
those  which  followed.  Neither  can  the  event  be  pleaded  in  justifi- 
cation. If  it  was  an  error  at  all,  it  has  certainly  not  proved  a  lucky 
one.  To  this  original  mistake  most  of  the  imperfections  which 
we  shall  have  to  notice  in  the  working  of  the  new  system  may  be 
distinctly  traced.  Of  the  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  truth 
which,  by  the  admixture  of  some  unnamed  ingredient,  has  on 
certain  recent  occasions  made  itself  appear  so  terrible ;  which  has 
filled  the  capacious  lungs  of  Mr  O'Connell,  expanded  to  the  full 
dimensions  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  after  forcing  conviction  like  a 
shock  through  a  thousand  hearts,  has  been  condensed  into  six  co- 
lumns of  the  Times ; — of  the  very  inconsiderable  number  of  facts 
which  were  swelled  into  so  considerable  a  manifestation,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  greater  number  would  never  have  happened,  if  all 
the  objectionable  provisions  in  the  first  Jamaica  Act  Lad  been 
resisted  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  compensation  with* 
held  until  every  defect,  whether  in  design  or  execution,  had  been 
removed, — until  really  adequate  and  satisfactory  provision  had 
been  made  for  giving  effect  to  the  British  AeU 

However,  the  deed  was  done — the  money  was  paid.  Thence« 
forth,  whatever  amendments  the  Assembly  might  think  it  right 
in  delicacy  to  pass,  must  in  prudence  be  accepted,  as  so  much 
better  than  nothing. 

Mean-time,  Lord  Mulgrave  prorogued  the  Assembly,  in  a 
speech  of  just  congratulation,  in  which  they  could  hardly  join, 
mixed  with  good  advice,  which  they  do  not  seem  to  have  gene- 
rally followed  ;  and  the  memberm  reUMrn^^  hom^^,^^.^^  -^^  ^ 

inir  any  excitement  or  mi-ppfehensiona  which  the  a^/^^^^^^^f 
thf  ^Lt  news  might  bnve  excited  among  their  slaves,  ^d  ^m^j, 
m\£tioBsibly  i>'-^«t-7  '*?''''»  ^^®  '^^^"«^  ^'^d  relaxed  diseipS 
We  &^?f  ^^^'"'^y*  '!"  •o"^^  disturbance.  At  the  same  time 


greater  content,  cheerfulness,  and  alacrity. 
The  preparations  for  the  1st  of  August  went  on  slowly.    Spe- 
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oial  magistrates  began  to  arrive  by  twos  and  threes — here  and 
there  a  planter  might  be  seen  modifying  his  system  and  sloping 
the  way  to  the  change — and  measures  were  in  progress  for  the 
organization  of  an  eflBcient  police  :  in  the  midst  of  which  Lord 
Muigrave  quitted  the  government  on  account  of  failing  health. 
He  was  succeeded  in  March  by  Lord  Sligo,  himself  an  owner  of 
property  in  Jamaica,  and  at  one  time,  we  believe,  an  opponent  of 
emancipation  ;  but  really  a  noble  Lord ;  humane  and  earnest  in 
his  purposes — clear  and  frank  in  his  dealings  ;  teeming  with 
unwearied  activities ;  plunging  boldly  into  the  middle  of  all  busi- 
nesses in  the  confidence  of  a  just  intention,  and  writing  like  a 
man.  The  interval  between  his  arrival  and  the  1st  of  August 
seems  to  have  passed  in  enquiries  and  observations,  in  tours  of 
inspection,  in  distributing  proclamations  to  be  read  among  the 
slaves,  in  receiving,  disposing,  and  instructing  the  special  magis- 
trates. On  the  26th  of  June  the  Assembly  met  again,  and  having 
passed  the  Police  bill,  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the 
suggested  amendments  in  the  Abolition  Act.  Several  of  them 
they  adopted  in  a  new  act  passed  on  the  4tth  of  July;  taking  care, 
however  (with  a  caution  which  Lord  Stanley  had  probably  not 
permitted  himself*  to  anticipate),  that  it  should  expire  at  the 
end  of  1835.  This  Act  Lord  Aberdeen  accepted  f  as  a  satisfac- 
tory compliance  with  Lord  Stanley's  suggestions — ^as  indeed 
what  else  could  he  do  ? — objecting  only  to  the  period  of  its  expi- 
ration, which  he  left  them  to  alter  if  they  would. 

Thus  the  time  wore  on  to  the  1st  of  August — the  eventful 
day,  big  ^ith  the  fate  of  planters  and  their  prophecies,  which 
was  to  settle  the  long  disputed  question,  whether  the  driver' g 
whip  could  indeed  be  laid  down  tvithont  blood.  Here  is  Lord  Sligo's 
Report,  written  on  the  13th  : 

'  In  all  parts  of  the  island,  with  the  exception  alone  of  Saint  Ann's 
parish,  the  transition  from  slavery  to  apprenticeship  has  been  effected  in 
the  mo«t  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  progress 
of  that  transition,  that  the  Ist  of  August  was  devoted  in  most  parts  of 
the  island  to  devotional  exercises.  In  the  sectarian  chapels  the  service 
was  performed  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  fact,  as  long 
as  a  fresh  succession  of  auditors  presented  themselves.  It  has  been 
generally  remarked,  that  hardly  a  drunken  man  was  seen  in  the  streets 
on  that  day ;  the  Saturday  was  divided  between  business  and  .pleasure  ; 
they  were  fully  aware  that  the  next  day's  market  would  be  abolished, 
and  in  consequence  of  this^  being  an  holiday  besides,  the  markets  on  that 
day  have  been  remarked  every  where  to  have  been  unusually  large.    To- 
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wards  evemng  the  streets  were  crowded  with  parties  of  Jofan-Caaoe  Men 
and  their  usual  noisy  accompaniments.  At  night  in  some  of  the  towns 
there  were  fancy  balls,  in  which  the  authorities  of  the  island,  past  and 
present,  were  represented.  Several  individuals  in  the  towns  had  given 
dinners  to  their  new  apprentices  on  the  previous  day,  and  on  very  many 
of  the  estates  steers  were  killed  by  the  proprietors  and  given  to  the 
negroes,  besides  their  usual  holiday  allowances  of  sugar,  rum,  and  salt- 
fish  ;  so  that  both  in  the  country  and  the  towns  the  apprentices  had  their 
due  share  of  amusements.  On  Sunday,  the  places  of  worship  were  again 
unusually  crowded,  and  the  day  passed  over  in  the  most  orderly  and  quiet 
manner.  My  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of 
St  Ann  8  alone,  state  that  on  Monday  the  apprentices  turned  out  to  their 
work  with  even  more  than  usual  readiness^  in  some  places  with  alacrity^ 
and  all  with  good  humour.'— -F.  44. 

It  appeared  afterwards  that,  in  four  or  five  parishes,  some  petty 
disturbances  had  taken  place,  owing  chiefly  to  the  indiscretion  of 
overseers  and  managers,  who  had  withdrawn  the  nurses  and 
field-cooks,  had  stopped  the  paths  leading  from  the  negro  huts 
to  their  provision  grounds,  or  had  refused  ta  the  mothers  the 
time  necessary  for  suckling  their  children  ;  *  but  all  of  these  had 
beeen  easily  quelled.  In  one  instance,  there  had  been  an  obsti- 
nate strike  of  work,  which  was  not  overcome  without  some 
severe  punishments,  and  some  show  of  military  force.  In  an- 
other, an  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  some  apprentices  from 
punishment,  and,  in  the  confusion,  a  trash-house  was  set  on  fire ; 
but  it  was  found  that  only  two  men  had  been  concerned  in  it, 
and  order  was  very  soon  restored,  without  resorting  to  any  far- 
ther severity.!  The  rest  of  the  island  appears  to  have  been 
perfectly  tranquil,  and  so  the  terror  of  that  day  passed  by.  The 
drivers  whip  had  been  resigned  to  the  magistrate  ;  sudden  destruc^ 
tion  had  not  come  to  man  or  beast. 

But  though  a  negro  could  be  quiet  without  whipping,  it  did 
not  follow  that  he  would  work.  All  practical  men  knew  that  he 
would  not ;  and  now  the  time  was  come  to  prove  it.  August, 
September,  October  passed  on,  and  the  new  system  was  still 
struggling  doubtfully.  It  had  not  yet  got  under  way.  The  prac- 
tical men  sate  inactive, — waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  predic- 
tion. The  number  of  special  magistrates  was  insuflBcient.  The 
cane-pieces  were  growing  foul.  Crop  time  was  approaching; 
and  how  was  the  crop  to  be  taken  off?  All  parties  agreed  that, 
in  the  45  hours  a- week  allowed  by  law,  it  could  not  be  done ; 
and  Reports  were  coming  in  to  Lord  Sligo  from  all  quarters. 
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that  *  die  apprentices  were  most  unwilling  to  work  for  hire/  * 
It  was  time  for  the  Assembly  to  interfere  :  a  case  could  now  bfe 
made  out  against  the  new  system.f  Three  committees  were 
appointed  to  enquire  how  it  was  working,  and  how  it  could  be 
made  to  work  better.  The  greater  part  of  November  was  spent 
in  taking  the  opinions  of  practical  men.  Thirty-two  persons 
connected  with  the  management  of  sugar  estates  were  examined ; 
of  these  twenty-seven  agreed  that  the  system  was  working  ill, 
and  anticipated  a  ruinous  deficiency  of  produce ; — nine  of  them' 
estimating  the  probable  falling  off  at  not  less  than  one-half  j 
twelve  at  not  less  than  one-third ;  a  twenty-eighth  thought  the 
system  was  working  pretty  well,  and  the  produce  would  not  fall 
off  more  than  one-fourth.  The  remaining  four  reported  favour- 
ably, and  anticipated  no  great  difference.^  On  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, the  first  of  these  committees  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusion, — not  an  unimportant  one  in  the  history  of  West  Indian 
prophecy  : 

*  That  the  new  system  is  not  succeeding ;  that  forty  and  a  half  hours 
of  labour  in  the  week  are  inadequate  to  enable  the  cultivation  of  the 
country  to  be  continued  ;  that  the  negroes  are  performing  no  fair  pro- 
portion of  work,  even  during  that  limited  number  of  hours,  and  that 
during  their  own  time  very  few  of  them  will  work  for  such  rate  of  wages 
as  sugar  cultivation  can  afford  to  pay ;  that  idleness  aud  contempt  of 
authority  are  daily  becoming  more  apparent  and  alarming;  that  the 
pimento  crop,  the  only  article  that  has  come  to  maturity  since  the  1st  of 
August,  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  to  the  proprietors,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  it  gathered  in  ;  that  the  coffee  crop,  now  commen- 
cing, is  likely  to  share  a  similar  fate ;  and  that  the  prospect  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  sugar  estates  is  still  more  desperate,  in  the  certainty  that  their 
canes  must  rot  upon  the  ground^  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of  ma- 
nufacturing the  juice  into  sugar  during  the  limited  number  of  hours 
which  the  factories  can  be  kept  in  operation.' — P.  49. 

Divers  recommendations  followed;  and  the  Report  having  been 
discussed  in  the  Council  and  Assembly,  was  forwarded  to  Lord 
Sligo  on  the  26  th  of  November,  with  an  Address,  requesting 
him,  as  the  only  chance  of  averting  all  this  ruin,  to  invest  forth- 
with a  sufficient  number  of  local  magistrates  with  the  special 
commission.  He  replied,  that  he  could  not  do  that,  but  that 
more  special  magistrates  were  already  on  their  way  from  Eng* 
land  ;  that  he  would  make  the  system  work  well  enough  if  they 
would  but  lend  him  their  hearty  co-operation  ;  and  that,  if  they 
would  not,  they  must  take  the  consequences  themselves.  § 


*  Parliamentary  Papers,  I.  p.  48.         f  P.  49.         ±  Pp.  75,  108. 
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In  the  mean-tiqie,  tbe  apeeial  nmgistrates  bad  not  hem  idle- 
While  the  Assembly  was  busy  in  proving  that  the  system  WQrki> 
^d  ill,  they  were  occupied  in  making  it  work  well ;  and  by  the 
time  that  the  Assembly  had  got  all  their  proofs  in  order,  the 
ease  was  altogether  altered.  The  jealousies  and  misapprehensions 
which  clouded  the  minds  of  the  apprentices  had  been  cleared 
away.  And  scarcely  had  Lord  Sbgo  replied  to  the  Address 
when  letters  began  to  come  in  from  all  quarters,  reporting  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  taking  off  the  crops,  with  every 
prospect  of  success ;  and  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  inducing 
the  negroes  to  do  extra  work  for  such  wages  as  the  estates  might 
very  well  afford.     On  the  9  th  of  December  he  writes  : — 

*  I  am  happy,  however,  at  being  able  in  condasion  to  state,  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  1  have  met  with,  matters  are,  np  to  this 
date,  hourly  coming  into  a  more  healthy  state.  The  masters  are  be- 
coming more  reconciled  to  the  new  system,  and  the  apprentices  more 
reasonable.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  negroes  are  falling  by  degrees 
into  a  steady  system,  advantageous  alike  to  themselves  and  the  proprie- 
tors. I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  managers  will  now,  when  the  im- 
portant season  of  crop  is  arrived,  feel  that  their  interests  are  too  import- 
ant to  be  trifled  with  ;  that  ruin  must  follow  their  want  of  success  ;  that 
all  chance  of  recovering  their  lost  power  of  punishment  is  passed  by ; 
will  really  co-operate,  and  each  in  their  own  interior  adopt  their  only 
resource,  a  humane  but  energetic  system,  which  will  produce  the  best 
effects  on  the  minds  of  the  apprentices.  In  that  con6dence,  I  look  now 
with  much  less  apprehension  on  the  result  of  the  present  crop,  than  I  did 
some  few  weeks  ago,  although  I  have  no  certainty  on  the  subject. 

<  I  have  not  the  slightest  apprehensfon  of  any  disturbance  at  Christ- 
mas ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  expedient  to  send  out  the  usual 
detachments,  which  will  move  on  the  17th,  and,  I  trusty  return  home  on 
the  10th  January,  I  do  hope  that  after  this  occasion  there  will  no 
longer  be  found  any  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  this  expensive  mea- 
sure.*— P.  63. 

The  new  system  was  now  fairly  under  way.  Each  succeeding 
report  was  more  favourable  than  its  forerunner.  The  planters 
were  growing  daily  more  reconciled ;  all  alarms  of  disturbance 
and  insurrection  had  vanished  ;  and  doubts  began  to  arise  whe- 
ther, after  all,  the  canes  would  really  rot  in  the  ground.  The 
Christmas  holidays  came,  were  spent  merrily,  and  passed  off 
quietly ;  the  negroes  returned  cheerfully  to  their  work.  On 
tne  1st  of  January,  Lord  Sligo  sent  extracts  from  all  the  letters 
which  he  had  received  on  the  subject, — showing  that  all  over  the 
island  they  were  behaving  as  well  as  need  be.  The  rest  of  that 
month  and  the  next  was  oceumed  in  receiving  more  Repeats  to 
the  same  effect.  ^  On  all  the  estates,  where  hard  labour  had 
*  gone  on  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  waffes  were  regularly 
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^  paid  on  Saturday  night,  any  extent  of  work  might  be  per- 
formed* * 

Thus  the  first  chapter  of  the  experiment  was  closing,  to  the 
surprise  of  practical  men.  But  one  thing  was  yet  wanting  to 
wind  it  up ;  to  clench  the  conclusions  which  it  pointed  at ;  and 
finally  to  dismiss  into  oblivion  the  Evidence,  the  Report,  and 
the  Recommendations  of  the  November  committee*  The  special 
magistrates  had  indeed  said  that  the  crop  could  be  taken  off ; 
but  they  might  be  partial,  or  ignorant ;  whatever  they  might  know 
of  the  new  negro  character,  they  knew  nothing  about  the  raising 
of  sugar ;  what  had  been  done  ^  This  last  refuge  of  destitute 
discontent  Lord  Sligo,  who  shuns  no  enquiry,  and  fears  the  face 
of  no  fact  in  the  wojld,  determined  to  overthrow.  He  called  for 
as  many  returns  as  could  be  procured  from  the  managers,  of  the 
quantity  of  sugar  which  had  been  actually  made* up  to  ther  latest 
period,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  made  up  to  a  correspond- 
ing period  the  year  before.  These  returns  may  be  found  al 
pages  20  and  36  of  the  second  part  of  the  Parliamentary  papers, 
in  the  state  in  which  he  received  them.  The  result  may  be  best 
seen  in  the  following  summary,  which  we  have  made  by  our  own 
private  arithmetic. 

Sammary  of  Returns  showing  the  nnmher  of  hogsheads  of  sugar  made  oa 
several  estates  in  Jamaica  up  to  the  38tb  of  February,  1 8*34,  and  up 
to  the  same  date  1835  ;  amounting  to  something  less  than  one*fiftb  of 
the  whole. 


Parishes. 

1834. 

I88S. 

Inereasf. 

Decrease. 

Per  Cent. 

St  Andrews, 

357 

318 

39 

10-9 

St  Catherine, 

25 

18 

7 

28 

Clarendon, 

854 

849 

5 

0-5 

St  David's, 

551 

377 

174 

31-5 

St  Dorothy's 

184 

248 

64 

3-4 

Incr. 

St  George's 

12 

17 

5 

41-6 

do. 

Hanover, 

774 

616 

158 

20-3 

St  James's 

1861 

1332 

529 

38-4 

St  John's 

118 

128 

10 

8*4 

do. 

St  Mary's 

»    204 

147 

57 

27-9 

St  Thomas  in  East, 

1851 

1602 

249 

133 

St  Thomas  in  Vale, 

376 

305 

71 

18-8 

Trelawney, 

1660 

1572 

88 

53 

Vere, 

1066 

1171 

105 

9-8 

Westmoreland, 

5820 

5051 

769 

13-2 

do. 

Totals, 

15718 

18751 

184 

2146 

12-5 

Dec. 
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Thus  we  see,  that  at  the  end  of  February,  the  produce  had 
fallen  below  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  not  more  than  twelve 
per  cent ;  though,  only  three  months  before,  a  falling  off  of  at  least 
thirty-three  per  cent  had  been  confidently  predicted  by  twenty- 
seven  planters  out  of  thirty-two!  And  this  comparatively  trifling 
deficiency  was  afterwards  reduced  by  about  a  third.  The  whole 
crop  of  1835  fell  below  that  of  1834  by  about  8,5  per  cent. 

It  was  now  therefore  clear,  even  to  experienced  persons,  that 
the  crop  then  on  the  ground  would  be  got  off,  and  got  off  without 
difficulty  or  ruinous  expense.  Thus  far  the  visionaries  had  proved 
the  truer  prophets.  The  predictions  of  the  November  commit* 
tee  might  be  put  by.  All  alarms  on  that  score  fled  from  the 
minds  of  men,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Newspapers — the  last 
refuge  which  false  things  find  on  earth  before  they  take  their 
final  departure  to  the  place  appointed  for  them. 

But  what  matter  ?  Experience  was  not  yet  exhausted ;  other 
predictions  might  yet  be  made.  The  negroes  might  work  iu 
taking  off  the  crop  ;  it  was  a  kind  of  work  which  they  had  always 
liked.  *  But  would  they  work  in  digging  the  ground  ?  Expe- 
rience answered  no.  Ruin,  then,  would  come  in  1836  instead 
of  1835.  In  a  Memorial,  drawn  up  in  May,  1835,  by  the  pro- 
prietors, planters,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  plantations  in  Trelawney,  this  new  prophecy  found  fit 
utterance.  The  Memorial  showed  that  the  apprenticeship  system 
^  had,  after  nine  months'  trial,  confirmed  the  anticipations  of  all 

*  practical  men  of  its  ruinous  consequences ;'  the  present  sugar 
crop,  for  want  of  the  requisite  labour,  did  not  promise  to  be  *even 

*  an  average  one ;'  such  as  it  was,  it  liad  been  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  next ;  the  falling 
off  next  year  would  be  more  serious,  the  year  after  more  serious 
still,  and  so  on  till  the  system  terminated  in  the  gradual  throw- 
ing up  of  sugar  estates ;  thus,  *  they  had  the  miserable  prospect 

*  before  them,  that  in  a  short  period  the  cultivation  of  the  staple 
^  productions  in  the  island  must  cease :'  the  only  chance  left  was 
a  large  emigration  of  whites  at  the  expense  of  the  mother  coun- 

This  Memorial  was  signed  by  seventy -three  persons,  and,  at 
their  request,  was  immediately  forwarded  by  Lord  Sligo  to  the 
Secretary. of  State.  Close  upon  its  heels  followed  letters  from 
each  of  the  special  magistrates,  whose  districts  lay  in  that  parish, 
written  of  their  own  accord,^  denying,  on  the  authority  of  the 
overseers  themselves,  that  the  statements  were  true  as  regarded 
that  inunediate  neighbourhood ;  ||  and,  about  a  month  afterwards, 

*  See  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  1832. 
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came  a  host  of  Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  island  relative  to  the 
state  of  cultivation  and  the  prospects  of  next  year's  crop  ;* — the 
sum  of  which  was,  that  on  224  out  of  762  estates,  the  cultivation 
was,  from  various  causes,  more  or  less  backward ;  a  result  more 
favourable  than  Lord  Sligo  had  anticipated,  and  readily  enough 
accounted  for  without  adopting  the  conclusion  of  that  melancholy 
Memorial. 

But  crop  was  now  over,  or  nearly  so ;  and  this  last  best  pre- 
diction was  coming,  like  its  predecessors,  to  the  proof.  That  it 
was  not  confirmed  by  the  event,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
fault  of  the  planters.  The  interval,  which  was  yet  theirs,  seems 
to  have  been  used  in  a  strange  manner — used  in  devising  new 
modes  of  vexation,  in  reviving  a  system  of  oppression  not  the  less 
odious  because  it  was  now  altogether  ineffectual, — in  spreading 
discontent  and  distrust  all  round  them.  Before  the  last  crop  com- 
menced they  had  done  simply  nothing  ;  when  it  came  on,  and  they 
found  that  '  their  interests  were  not  to  be  trifled  with,'  they  had 
adopted  a  more  liberal  and  conciliatory  system  with  complete 
success ;  but  now  that  the  pressure  and  alarm  were  over,  their 
hearts  were  hardened,  and  they  would  fain  recover  what  they  had 
lost.  Such  instruments  of  arbitrary  annoyance  as  were  still 
unhappily  within  their  reach,  they  eagerly  grasped  at.  Indul- 
gences, which  custom  had  made  necessaries,  were  withdrawn,  or 
extra  labour  exacted  in  return  for  them.  Old  and  feeble  per- 
sons, mothers  of  many  children, — *  sitting  down  people,'  as  they 
were  called, — were  employed  in  labours  which  the  customs  of  sla- 
very had  spared  them.  Women  in  the  latter  stages  of  preg- 
nancy, or  soon  after  confinement,  were  ordered  to  work  in  the 
field.  The  *  eight  hour  system  'f — an  arrangement,  of  which  the 
object,  and  apparently  the  only  object,  was  to  deprive  the  ne- 
groes of  their  half  holiday  on  Friday — was  generally  adopted. 
Though  it  was  visibly  spreading  discontent  all  over  the  island, 
it  became  so  favourite  an  object  with  many  of  the  planters,  that 
meetings  were  got  up  in  various  places  to  bring  it  into  fashion, 
and  remonstrances  only  made  them  the  more  determined  to  have 

their  way 4 

By  such  devices  as  these,  a  considerable  number  of  the  plan- 


♦  Parliamentary  Papers,  224—239,  270. 

f  The  system  under  which  the  apprenticed  labourers  were  made  to 
work  eight  hours  for  the  first  five  days  in  the  week ;  instead  of  nine  for 
the  first  four,  and  four  and  a  half  on  the  fifth.  The  law  admitted  either 
arrangement. 

X  See  Mr  Bravo's  Letter,  III.  p.  87. 
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^ters  seem  to  have  hoped,  in  spite  of  all  reason  Utid  all  experience, 
— experience  so  plentiful  that  it  might  be  had  for  the  piclcing 
up,-^to  make  the  negroes  Work  freely  in  the  kind  of  work  which 
was  least  agreeable  to  them.  That  there  was  much  positive 
cruelty  in  their  proceedings, — that  in  physical  comfort,  indeed, 
the  negroes  were  much  the  worse  for  them, — we  see  no  reason 
to  believe.  But  morally  and  politically,  the  effect  must  have 
been  extremely  bad ;  worse,  probably,  than  the  planters  them- 
selves can  be  made  to  understand.  It  was  a  most  false  step  at 
a  most  critical  conjuncture.  How  many  hearts  willing  and  ready- 
to  learn  that  a  master  might  be  a  friend, — how  many  confiding 
dispositions  then  timidly  venturing  forth — shrunk  back  corrected 
by  those  most  foolish  proceedings,  and  relapsed  into  their  former 
not  unreasonable  jealousy,  must  be  for  ever  left  to  conjecture. 

With  all  these  exertions,  however,  they  did  not  succeed  in 
bringing  to  pass  the  evils  which  they  had  predicted.  From  this 
time  Lord  Sligo's  Despatches  come  thicker  and  thicker.  The 
special  magistrates'  Reports  grow  longer  and  more  numerous. 
Every  successive  packet  brings  in  a  cloud  of  anecdotes,  facts, 
opinions,  and  anticipations,  of  various  tendency,  credibility,  and 
weight ;  but  carrying  with  them  altogether  indubitable  evidence 
of  a  general  advance  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  both  forwards 
and  upwards; — offences  less  frequent;  their  new  position  and 
obligations  better  understood;  instances  of  mutual  confidence 
more  common ;  marriages  coming  into  fashion ;  more  wages 
paid;  more  work  done;  cultivation  recovering  its  proper  for- 
wardness, in  some  instances  extending  itself;  the  digging  of 
cane  holes  becoming  the  favourite,  because  the  most  profitable, 
kind  of  work  ;*  here  and  there  a  plough  taking  place  of  the  hoe 
gang — it  being  found  *  that  even  negroes  could  guide  and  manage 

*  it ;  that  they  could  see  straight  enough ;  which  till  of  late  seems 

*  to  have  been  generally  disbelieved ; '  f — in  a  word,  the  last  best 

f)rediction  of  the  practical  mim  not  coming  true4     The  Tre- 
awney  Memorialists  may  cheer  up.     Their  Memorial  may  be 
put  by. 


*  Mr  Pryce's  Letter,  III.  p.  374. 

t  Mr  Daughtry's  Letter,  11.  p.  264. 

I  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  make  distinct  references  in  support  of  a 
general  statement  like  this.  The  better,  however,  to  assure  ourselves 
that  it  is  the  result  of  no  vague  impression  made  up  of  what  is  most 
agreeable  in  the  evidence,  but  of  a  fair  judgment  upon  the  whole,  we 
have  thought  it  worth  while  carefully  to  analyze  the  entire  series  of  Re-^ 
ports  for  October,  1835,  and  we  have  noted  the  following  conclubions,  as 
distinctly  deducible  from  them  : — 
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From  this  time  to  the  end  of  June^  when  the  correspondence 
terminates)  the  tenor  of  these  Reports  continues  much  the  same, 
so  far  as  the  general  working  of  the  Apprenticeship  is  concerned. 
Crimes  continued  to  grow  less  frequent;  complaints  between 
inaster  and  apprentice  fewer ;  corporal  punishment  was  more 
rarely  inflicted.  In  the  early  part  of  December  *  an  extraor- 
*  dinary  revolution  all  over  the  island'*  was  announced  by  Lord 
Sligo  in  the  feeling  between  master  and  apprentice.  The 
planters  ^  appeared  to  be  aware  of  the  perilous  consequences  of 


1.  Throughout  the  island,  without  exception,  the  apprentices  showed 
no  disposition  to  be  insubordinate  as  a  body. 

2.  In  every  district,  without  exception,  they  are  represented  as  im- 
proving. 

<3.  In  every  district  except  two  (Jones  and  Harris,  St  Thomas  in  the 
Vale),  in  which  they  are  described  as  sullen  and  obstinate,  their  behaviour 
to  their  masters  was  proper  and  respectful. 

4f.  In  every  district  except  six  (Hulme,  Hanover;  Jones  and  Harrin, 
St  Thomas  in  the  Vale ;  Dawson,  Willis,  and  T.  Baines,  St  Thomas  in 
the  East),  they  were  doing  a  fair  proportion  of  work  in  their  masters' 
time. 

5.  During  crop  they  had  in  almost  every  instance  laboured  in  their 
own  time  for  wages  willingly  and  well. 

6.  Both  in  and  out  of  crop,  where  high  enough  wages  were  offered 
(t.  e.y  more  than  they  could  make  by  working  on  their  own  grounds), 
they  were  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  willing  to  work  for  hire. 

7.  During  the  hours  of  labour  they  were  doing  at  least  as  much  work 
as  they  did  during  slavery — generally  much  more. 

8.  In  working  by  the  task,  they  had  in  all  cases  shown  unusual  energy 
and  activity. 

9.  Of  the  six  properties  on  which  the  apprentices  were  described  as 
not  doing  their  fair  work,  there  was  only  one  on  which  the  cultivation 
was  said  to  be  backward,  or  the  prospect  of  the  ensuing  crop  unpromi- 
sing. Wherever  else  the  cultivation  was  backward,  it  was  ascribed  to 
weather,  mismanagement,  scarcity  of  hands,  or  other  causes  ;  but  not  to 
any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  negroes. 

10.  In  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  much  labour  and  expense  might  be 
saved  by  using  the  plough.  Where  it  had  been  tried,  it  had  been  per« 
fectly  successful. 

1 1.  The  planters  themselves  were  beginning  to  be  of  opinion,  that  du- 
ring the  apprenticeship  the  staple  articles  might  still  be  successfully  cul- 
tivated. This  appeared,  in  some  cases,  by  their  own  confession  ; — in 
others,  by  their  more  extensive  preparations  for  ensuing  crops. 

12.  In  general  a  better  feeling  was  growing  up  between  master  and 
apprentice. 

13.  Crimes  of  a  serious  kind  were  rare. 
♦  P.  150. 
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*  harshness.  And  (with  a  few  obstinate  exceptions)  a  totally 
^  different   manner  of  treatment  had  been  adopted,  which  pro- 

*  mised  the  happiest  results/  *  It  was  observed  also  that  the 
Christmas  holidays  had  passed  over  more  rationally  than  was 
ever  before  known ;  that  there  had  been  less  *  John  Canoeing  * 
than  usual ;  and  that  Christmas-day  and  Sunday  had  been  spent 
in  a  remarkably  serious  manner.  In  the  mean -time,  the  cry  of 
ruin  was  no  longer  heard.  Silence,  more  significant  than  speech, 
had  fallen  upon  the  planting  interest,  A  severe  drought  during 
October  and  November  had  blighted  the  promise  of  the  ensuing 
crop ;  heavy  rains  during  the  following  summer  had  retarded  the 
gathering ;  it  was  the  shortest  that  had  been  for  many  years ; 
yet  the  planters  did  not  despair.  Their  hopes  had  risen  with 
the  price  of  sugar.  Ruin  was  not  to  come  till  1840  at  least. 
Instead  of  preparing  themselves  for  f  the  gradual  throwing  up 

*  of  sugar  estates,'  they  began  to  enlarge  their  cane-pieces ;  to 
pay  higher  wages ;  in  many  instances  to  restore  old  indulgences 
which  had  been  withdrawn ;  and,  in  short,  to  bid  boldly  for  their 
share  in  the  expected  profits  of  the  apprenticeship. 

The  foregoing  pages  contain,  we  believe,  a  fair  picture  of  the 
progress  of  the  Apprenticeship  in  Jamaica,  in  its  broad  and 
general  features.  For  the  truth  of  it,  we  appeal  with  confidence 
to  the  testimony  of  the  special  magistrates ; — a  confidence  not 
shaken  by  the  scorn  with  which  some  persons — who  would  be 
thought  to  know  what  they  are  speaking  of — ^have  set  aside  that 
testimony  as  worthless.  We  are  not  unaware  of  the  light  in 
which  these  gentlemen  have  been  held  up  in  pamphlets  and  at 
public  meetings ;  nor  of  the  plausibility  of  the  arguments  and 
anecdotes  which  have  been  advanced  in  illustration.  Stories  have 
been  told,  many  of  which  we  can  well  believe  to  be  true,  of  secret 
oppressions  passing  undetected  by  them,  or  detected  too  late  for 
redress ;  of  piteous  tales  summarily  set  aside  as  frivolous ;  of 
lashes  inflicted  for  offences  apparently  slight ;  of  stinted  allow- 
ances, and  medical  neglect ;  of  pieces  of  plate  presented  by  the 
planters  to  magistrates  dismissed  for  misconduct.  Stories  like 
these,  told  confidently  one  after  another,  without  any  allusion  to 
the  countless  stories  of  exactly  opposite  tendency  which  might 
be  told,  will  naturally  make  a  deep  impression  on  persons,  un- 
prepared by  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  matter,  to  assign  to 
them  their  proper  place  and  comparative  importance.  They  may 
even  seem  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  the  special  magis- 
trates are  the  mere  agents  of  the  overseers  and  managers ;  and 
-  - — - —  -  -  ■  - ■ — - 

*  Parliameotary  Paperp,  p.  161. 
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their  reports  worthless,  as  excluding  every  thing  which  is  either 
disagreeable  to  the  planters  or  discreditable  to  themselves.  We, 
however,  who  have  been  led,  in  pursuit  of  the  truth,  to  peruse  the 
Reports  in  question — stretching  as  they  do  over  many  scores  of 
closely-printed  folio  pages, — to  read  them  all  through,  and  to 
scrutinize  many  of  them  very  closely, — are  bound  to  say  that  the 
opinion  is  most  unjust  and  injurious^  and  altogether  destitute 
of  plausibility.  We  will  venture  to  add,  that  no  reasonable  per- 
son who  has  read  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  Reports 
contained  in  these  volumes,  can  believe  it  to  be  true.  There  is 
nothing  for  which  these  compositions  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  distinct  impress  which  they  bear  of  the  temper  and  spirit  in 
which  they  are  written.  We  almost  feel  personally  acquainted 
with  the  greater  number  of  the  writers.  We  could  almost  point 
out  by  their  styles  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  indifferent.  One 
writes  himself  down  a  feeble  magistrate;  another  harsh;  ano- 
ther careless ;  another  pompous.  One  or  two  we  place  no  faith 
in  ;  and  there  are  a  few  who  give  us  little  or  no  information.  But 
taking  them  as  a  miscellaneous  body  of  men, — who  have  to  ride 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  and  dispose  of  five  or  six  hundred 
complaints  every  month,  and  to  receive  only  L.450  a-year, — we 
must  say  that  they  have  dfscharged  their  most  important,  but  at 
the  same  time  most  difficult,  laborious,  harassing,  and  thankless 
duties,  luith  a  degree  qfzeal^  ability^  and  integrity  which  deserves 
some  other  reward  than  these  idle  aspersiofis.  That  they  have 
not  succeeded  in  protecting  all  apprentices  against  all  injustice, 
is  most  true.  That  they  have  not  even  detected  all  the  injuries 
to  which  the  apprentices  have  been  exposed,  is  most  probable. 
That  where  they  have  detected  the  injury,  they  have  in  some 
cases  been  unable  to  afford  redress,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny. 
But,  that  complaints  have  been  preferred  and  not  listened  to-— 
abuses  and  oppressions  detected  and  passed  over — injuries  proved 
and  not  redressed,  so  far  as  redress  was  practicable — we  have  yet 
to  learn.  That  such  things  have  happened  in  any  considerable 
number  of  instances  we  should  find  it  very  hard  to  believe ;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  we  could  well  wish  that  those  who  are  so  dissatis- 
fied with  the  measure  of  justice  which  the  negroes  obtain  under 
the  Apprenticeship  system,  would  suggest  the  means  of  securing 
for  them  as  fair  a  measure  when  the  Apprenticeship  shall  be  over. 
As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  worst  injuries  to  which  the  ap  * 
prentices  are  exposed,  have  been  inflicted  by  the  overseers  and 
managers ;  acquiesced  in  by  the  local  justices ;  brought  to  light 
by  the  special  magistrates ;  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney-General ; 
and  finally  secured  from  punishment  by  the  Grand  Jury  throw* 

VOL.  LXVI.  NO.  CXXXIV.  2  K 
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ing  out  the  bill>  We  fear  that  all  this  indicates  an  inveterate 
disease  which  will  hardly  yield  to  the  simple  specific  proposed  by 
Mr  Beaumont — an  extension  to  them  of  the  elective  franchise.! 
Elect  who  will,  be  returned  who  may,  summary  justice  there  must 
still  be ;  and  it  will  be  but  Jamaica  justice  when  all  is  done. 

What)  then,  after  all,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  change  upon 
the  interests  of  the  two  parties  more  immediately  concerned — 
the  Planters  and  the  Apprentices  ? 

That  the  effect  upon  the  planters  has  been  less  injurious  than 
they  expected,  willJhardly  be  denied.  Ruin  was  to  have  met 
them  at  every  step.  First,  the  negroes  would  never  be  restrained 
from  violence ;  then  they  would  never  be  compelled  to  work 
without  the  driver  and  his  whip;  then  they  would  never  do 
extra  work  in  crop-time  for  wages ;  then  they  would  never  do 
extra  work  out  of  crop-time  for  wages,  and  so  on.  All  these 
fears  are  blown  away.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  planters  are  not 
yet  ruined.  But  there  is  yet  room  for  pne  fear  more.  Though 
they  can  get  as  much  labour  as  they  want,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  Though  sugar  cultivation  be 
carried  on,  it  may  be  carried  on  at  a  loss,  or  at  a  profit  so  much 
reduced,  that  the  planter  may  have  a  right  to  complain. 

Let  us  now  enquire  how  the  matter  really  stands.  Unfortu- 
nately) our  information  on  this  head  is  very  partial  and  incom- 
plete. The  few  cases,  however,  on  which  we  have  sufiScient 
data  for  comparing  the  present  with  the  former  profits  of  sugar 
estates  will,  perhaps,  if  rightly  weighed,  justify  a  pretty  large 
conjecture  as  to  the  rest.  Or,  though  they  may  not  help  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  profits  which  have  been  actually  made  by  the 
Jamaica  proprietors  since  the  apprenticeship  began,  they  will  at 
least  enable  us  to  judge  with  some  accuracy  what  might  have 
been  made  by  a  judicious  management. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  besides  the  gratuitous  labour  of 
each  apprentice  for  forty  hours  and  a  half  during  the  week, 
l^hich  the  proprietor  still  retains^  he  has  received,  in  compensa- 
tion for  what  was  taken  away,  a  sum  of  money,  of  which  the 
annual  interest  amounts,  in  Jamaica,  to  about  L.l  sterling  for 
each  apprentice.:):     This  he  may  do  what  he  likes  with.     He 


♦  See  *  Correspondence  relative  to  maltreatment  of  prisoners  in  the 
<  House  of  Correction/  &c.  Printed  for  the  House  of  Lords,  15th  July, 
1837. 

f  See  Evidence  taken  before  the  Apprenticeship  Committee>  4294,  sea. 
%  See  Mr  Shirley's  evidence  before  the  Apprentice  Coumiittee,  SOSv, 
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may  throw  it  into  the  Thames  or  the  Mersey  in  disgiist ;  he  m%Y 
keep  it  in  ^  napkin,  to  show  how  much  less  it  is  than  what  he 
has  lost  by  the  diminished  produce  of  his  estates ;  he  may  place 
it  in  the  funds,  as  so  much  saved  from  the  wreck  ;  he  may  invest 
it  in  land  or  railroad  shares  at  home,  or  send  it  abroad  on  other 
adventures.  But  unless  he  spends  it  upon  his  estates  in  Jamaica, 
he  has  no  right  to  complain  that  the  produce  of  those  estates 
is  falling  off. 

Now,  though  we  know  how  much  sugar  has  been  annually 
made  by  the  apprentices,  at  what  prices  it  has  sold,  and  what  is 
the  amount  of  compensation,  we  cannot  ascertain  generally  what 
has  been  the  additional  cost  of  production.  We  cannot  there- 
fore represent  in  figures  how  much  the  Jamaica  proprietors  have 
gained  or  lost  by  the  change ;  or  how  much  of  the  diminution 
of  produce  is  to  be  charged  upon  themselves,  as  not  having 
laid  out  in  wages  all  the  money  which  was  given  them  for 
that  purpose.  We  have  little  doubt  that  if  the  truth  could  be 
known,  nearly  the  whole  deficiency  of  the  sugar  crops  of  1835 
and  1836  might  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  We  believe  that 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  interest  of  the  compensation  has 
been  applied  to  this  purpose;  and  that  much  even  of  that  has 
been  applied  injudiciously  in  hiring  jobbers  at  an  enormous  price, 
when  the  apprentices  might  have  been  induced  to  do  all  the 
work  that  was  wanted  by  a  comparatively  trifling  advance  in  the 
rate  of  wages.  This,  however,  without  having  access  to  the 
estates'  books,  we  cannot  prove.  We  can  only  prove  that  the 
evidence  we  have,  so  far  as  it  goes,  points  that  way. 

This  evidence  was  given  before  the  Apprenticeship  Commit- 
tee, in  1836,  by  four  different  planters,  all  sensible  and  liberal 
men,  each  of  whom  adopted  a  different  style  of  management  with 
answerable  results. 

First,  there  was  Mr  Maurice  Jones,  with  about  6000  negroe9 
under  his  management,*  who  set  out  with  an  unfavourable  opi- 
nion of  the  Apprenticeship,  which  has  not  been  altogether 
removed,  and  is  now  anxious  (solely,  he  says,  in  consequence  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery)  to  separate  himself  altogether  from  Ja- 
maica, f  This  gentleman  began  by  assuming  that  suflicient 
labour  to  keep  up  his  former  cultivation  would  not  be  procu- 
rable, and  at  once  threw  up  one-third.  %  He  did  not,  however, 
reduce  his  former  expenses.  He  continued  all  the  old  allowances* 
and  indulgences,  ||    and  paid  wages  for  all  the  e:s:tra  labour 


♦  Spe  App.  Cora.,  5816,  f  5489-90. 
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which  was  wanted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  remaining  two-thirds 
of  his  estates.  *  This  extra  labour  cost  him  L.336  currency, 
where  formerly  it  used  to  cost  him  only  L.200.  t  The  issue 
was,  that  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop  were  produced.  The  two 
estates  used  to  produce  300  hogsheads.  One-third  being  aban- 
doned, they  produced  only  200.  % 

Now,  the  interest  of  the  compensation  money  would  have  en- 
abled Mr  Jones  to  lay  out  L.560  sterling  in  extra  labour,  in 
addition  to  his  usual  outlay;  whereas  he  only  laid  out  L.136 
currency,  or  about  L.80  sterling.  The  remaining  L.420  remained 
idle.  Had  this  sum  been  employed  in  cultivating  the  abandoned 
portion  of  the  property,  it  is  not  impossible  (as  Mr  Jones  does 
not  seem  to  have  found  any  difficulty  in  procuring  labour)  that 
the  other  hundred  hogsheads  might  have  been  made. 

Next  comes  Mr  Miller,  who  also  began  with  a  bad  opinion  of 
the  Apprenticeship,  §  though  he  now  entertains  a  better.  He 
had  several  estates  under  his  management,  and  did  not  manage 
them  all  alike ;  but  he  has  furnished  full  particulars  of  the  ex- 
penses connected  with  one  of  them,  which  may  be  taken,  we 
presume,  as  a  fair  specimen. 

He  also,  in  common  with  all  the  large  attorneys,  continued 
the  old  allowances  and  indulgences  as  usually  but  abandoned 
no  part  of  his  cultivation.  During  the  first  four  months  of  the 
Apprenticeship  he  paid  no  wages — appears,  indeed,  to  have  made 
no  attempt  to  obtain  extra  work  ;f  but  in  December  he  made 
arrangements  for  taking  off  the  crop.  The  estate  in  question 
contained  320  apprentices.  To  these,  during  the  eighteen  weeks 
of  crop,  he  paid  wages  for  extra  work  at  the  rate  of  about  L.13 
currency  a-week.**  His  whole  additional  expense,  therefore, 
amounted  to  L.234  currency — about  L.137  sterling;  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  produce  of  the  estate  fell  off  by  not  more 
than  one-tenth  ;ff  and  that  falling-off  was  owing,  he  says,  to 
*  want  of  labour.' 

Now,  supposing  the  interest  of  the  compensation  to  have  been 
about  L.320  sterling,  we  find  that  Mr  Miller  could  have  afforded 
to  pay  L.183  sterling  more  than  he  did ;  and  that  would  have 
enabled  him  to  keep  up  the  same  quantity  of  extra  labour  for 
five  or  six  months  longer, — which  labour,  judiciously  applied, 


♦  5818,  6324,  5434-6.  f  ^397-8.  %  ^^S^- 

§  See  his  evidence  before  the  Jamaica  Committee  of  November,  1834. 
Parliamentary  Papers,  I.  p.  98. 

II  3651-5.  f  Parliamentary  Papers,  I.  p.  98. 
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would  have  probably  ensured  not  only  an  average  crop  that  year, 
but  adequate  preparations  for  the  next. 

Next  comes  Mr  Oldham,  a  proprietor  and  attorney,  with 
4000  negroes  under  bis  charge,*  who  entertains  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Apprenticeship,!  and  thinks  Jamaca  property  a 
good  speculation. 

He  also  continued  all  the  usual  indulgences  and  allowances,^ 
and  paid  liberal  wages.  In  return,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting as  much  work  as  he  wanted,  §  except  on  Saturdays,  wnen 
he  was  obliged  to  hire  jobbers. 

His  extra  expenses  amounted  in  twenty-two  months  to  about 
L.2000  currency  for  wages,  and  about  L.8000  currency  paid  to 
jobbers.  II 

Now,  the  interest  of  the  compensation  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  about  L.l  0,728  currency.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
this,  therefore,  he  had  spent  in  the  proper  way.  And  what  was 
the  result  ?  That  the  crops  produced  were  about  equal  to  those 
produced  during  slavery,f  or  rather  more.** 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr  Shirley,  appa- 
rently the  most  judicious  of  all.  It  was  he  who  gave  it  as  nis 
opinion, tt  before  the  Jainaica  Committee,  in  November,  1834, 
that  the  Apprenticeship  would  do  very  well;  and  was  tauntedJt  in 
return  with  his  short  residence  in  the  island  and  his  unacquaint- 
ance  with  the  negro  character. 

He  seems  to  have  been  almost  the  only  proprietor  whose  plans 
extended  beyond  the  term  of  Apprenticeship.  Most  of  them 
seem  to  have  thought  only  of  getting  oflf  the  current  crop. 
Others  looked  forward  to  the  year  beyond,  and  laid  out  money 
in  the  necessary  cultivation.  Others  again  went  farther,  and, 
by  general  kindness  and  liberality,  by  promoting  education,  and 
encouraging  the  negroes  to  work  for  wages,  endeavoured  to 
secure  their  lasting  confidence  and  good-wul.  But  Mr  Shirley 
alone  seems  to  have  aimed  at  altering  and  elevating  their  posi- 
tion ; — at  making  them  feel  less  like  apprentices,  and  more  like 
hired  labourers ; — and  thus  at  giving  them  a  foretaste  of  indepen- 
dence, and  of  that  feeling  of  responsibility  to  themselves  for  their 
own  actions  which  goes  along  with  it. 


♦  4581.4.  t  4818-9. 

t  4664-70.  §  4743-8. 

II  4802-36,  4865,  4900-17.  f  4812. 

*♦  Letter  to  Lord  Sligo ;  Parliamentary  Papers,  III.  p.  378. 
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He  began  by  explaining  *  ib  them  how  much  labour  he  had  a 
right  to  require  from  them — 40J  hours  weekly,  at  a  rate  of  not 
inore  than  nine  hours  a-day.  This  was  an  hour  less  than  their 
accustomed  day's  work,  and  might  possibly  give  rise  to  disputes. 
To  avoid  this,  he  proposed  (it  appears  to  us  most  judiciously), 
that  they  should  ffo  on  as  they  had  been  used  to  do, — working  ten 
hours  a-day  for  the  first  four  days  in  the  week ;  and  then,  if  they 
would  agree  to  work  the  fifth  day  also,  he  would  allow  them  for 
that  day's  work  the  highest  wages  which  he  could  afibrd  to  pay  ; 
and  this  arrangement  should  extend  to  the  whole  gang,  and 
continue  the  whole  year  round.-f  To  this  they  assented  readily; 
and  it  was  settled  that  they  were  to  work  for  him  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  for  five  days  in  the  week,  receiving  wages  every  fifth 
day. 

But  this  was  not  all.  It  was  desirable  to  accustom  them  not 
only  to  receive  wages  regularly,  but  to  look  to  them  as  a  part  of 
their  ordinary  means  of  subsistence,  instead  of  a  mere  matter  of 
extra  luxury  ;  % — to  accustom  them,  in  short,  to  labour  for  their 
daily  breacf.  With  this  view,  he  immediately  withdrew  such 
usual  supplies  and  allowances  as  he  cguld  withdraw  legally ;  on 
the  understanding  that  the  value  of  them  was  to  be  added  to 
their  Friday's  wages.  By  adding  the  sum  thus  saved  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  compensation,  he  found  that  he  could  afford  to  pay 
them  for  their  fifth  day's  work  a  sum  equal  to  the  highest  sum 
paid  to  jobbers.  The  whole  arrangement  appears  to  have  been 
fully  understood  by  them,  and  cheerfully  assented  to. 

In  this  way,  having  laid  out  the  entire  interest  of  the  compen- 
sation, and  the  entire  value  of  the  withrawn  allowances  in  wages 
for  extra  work  to  the  whole  gang  the  whole  year  round,  Mr 
Shirley  found  that  he  had  made  as  much  sugar  as  he  could  have 
made  if  slavery  had  been  continued  ;  §  that  his  preparations  for 
the  succeeding  crop  were  just  as  forward  as  usual ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  that  he  had  put  his  Apprentices  in  the  fairest  way 
to  understand  the  duties  and  appreciate  the  position  of  the  free 
labourers  which  they  were  shortly  to  become. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  suspected  that  these  cases  have  been 
selected  for  show,  out  of  many  others  which  would  have  given  a 
different  result.  This,  however,  is  not  true.  These  four  cases 
are  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  find,  in  which  particulars 
enough  are  given  for  comparing  the  present  with  the  former 
position  of  the  Jamaica  proprietors.  So  far  as  they  go,  they 
appear  to  justify  the  inference,  that  if  any  planter  be  a  loser 


♦  Pari.  Papers,  5037,  seq. 
:j:  6090,  5102,  5106. 
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under  the  new  system,  it  is  only  because  he  has  not  used  his  capi- 
tal judiciously.  To  say  positively  that  no  instance  has  occurred 
in  which  the  whole  interest  of  the  compensation  has  been  laid 
out  on  the  property,  and  yet  the  produce  has  fallen  off,  is  of 
course  impossible.  We  can  only  say,  that,  if  any  such  case  has 
been  brought  forward,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering 
it.* 

If  our  inference  be  correct — and  we  claim  for  it  no  more  au- 
thority than  appears  in  the  premises — it  is  one  of  considerable 
importance ;  because  we  cannot  find  any  other  statistical  informa- 
tion from  which  a  safe  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  pro- 
spects of  the  planters,  and  the  work  that  may  be  looked  for  from 
the  apprenticed  labourers. 

For  indications  of  the  value  of  Jamaica  property  in  the  market, 
we  have  searched  in  vain.  Some  large  assertions  have  been  made 
about  it,  but  they  appear  to  rest  on  the  credit  of  the  assertors. 
Captain  Oldrey,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Apprenticeship  Com- 
mittee, said  he  could  prove  that  it  had  risen  from  30  to  50  per 
cent  ;t  and  Mr  Beaumont  declared  that  it  had  risen  at  least  25 
per  cent.  %  But  no  proof  was  offered  in  support  of  these  opinions ; 
and  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  though  notoriously  more  valuable 
than  it  has  been,  it  has  not  yet  acquired  any  settled  price  in  the 
market;  and  therefore  no  accurate  estimate  of  its  comparative 
value  can  be  formed.  Some  estates  have  been  sold,  others 
offered  for  sale ;  but  they  were  valued  according  to  the  returns 
which  they  might  be  expected  to  make  during  the  remaining 
years  of  the  Apprenticeship,  without  reference  to  their  value  after- 
wards. §     Mr  Miller  II  and  Mr  Oldham  Tf   both  agree  that  they 

*  A  case  of  increase  in  the  value  of  property  since  the  Apprenticeship, 
is  mentioned  by  Mr  Fennel,  a  special  justice  ;  Par.  Papers,  III.  p.  207. 

<  An  estate  in  my  district  was  rented  at  the  commencement  of  the  ap- 

<  prenticeship  system  by  Mr  Walcott  of  this  parish,  from  Mr  Lyons  of 

<  London,  on  the  following  terms : — Forty  hhds.  to  be  given   yearly, 

*  and  every  thing  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship  that  may  be 

*  deficient,     I  am  given  to  understand  that,  for  many  years  past,  this 

<  estate  has  not  paid  one  fraction  to  the  proprietor,  and  that  Mr  Walcott 

<  has,  notwithstanding,  been  so  fortunate  as  to  clear  L.1200  on  the  last 

<  crop,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  (if  not  even  better)  to  the 

<  end  of  the  time.' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  mode  of  management  adopted  by  Mr 
Walcott  is  not  mentioned.  A  case  somewhat  similar  is  related  by  Mr 
hmes  in  Antigua. 

f  Pari.  Papers,  3142.  %  4469. 

§  See  Millers  evidence,  3798,  et  seq.;  and  Oldham's,  4851, 

II  3728.         '  ^  4845. 
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would  not  give  more  than  four  years'  purchase  for  an  estate ; 
though  the  former  admits  that  '  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling,'  and  that 
^  persons  disposed  to  speculate  might  give  more  ;'  and  the  latter 
confessedly  does  not  share  in  the  general  anticipation  of  *  a  total 
<  failure  after  1840.'*  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
idaining  term  of  Apprenticeship  has  a  value  in  the  market,  though 
the  land  itself  has  not ;  not  because  it  is  worth  nothing,  but 
because  people  are  waiting  to  see  what  it  is  worth.  It  is  clear 
that  it  is  worth  something,  in  Mr  Oldham's  eyes ;  for  he  is  him- 
self a  buyer  ;f  though  he  will  not  say,  and  very  likely  does  not 
know,  how  much.  In  fact,  from  the  tenor  of  his  evidence  on 
this  subject  (which  is  not  quite  consistent),  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  has  made  no  very  definite  calculations  as  to  the  probable 
profits  of  sugar  cultivation  in  future  ;  but  has  certain  general 
favourable  anticipations  which  induce  him  to  speculate  in  West 
Indian  property  himself;  but  not  to  overpraise  the  thing  which 
he  wishes  to  buy.  And  the  general  result  of  the  enquiry  appears 
to  be  (as  might  have  been  anticipated),  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  state  of  the  market  from  which  any  inference  can  be  drawn 
as  to  the  value  of  property  in  Jamaica,  one  way  or  other.  Each 
person  must  be  left  to  form  his  own  anticipations. 

Neither  does  the  amount  of  produce,  actually  made  since  the 
Apprenticeship  began,  afford  a  fair  criterion  of  the  state  of  pro- 
ductive industry  in  Jamaica.  Each  of  the  crops  has  been  affected 
by  a  variety  of  accidental  causes,  which  will  account  for  a  tem- 
porary diminution  ;  and  by  one  permanent  cause  from  which  a 
constant  diminution  must  always  be  expected  and  allowed  for. 
We  allude  to  the  number  of  poor  weak-handed  estates  which 
have  hitherto  been  kept  up  in  profitable  cultivation,  by  over- 
working the  slaves  in  a  way  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
permitted,  and  therefore  for  the  prevention  of  which  no  compen- 
sation is  due ;  as  well  as  to  the  number  of  properties  which  have 
been  already  worked  out,  which  are  naturally  producing  less  and 
less  every  year,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  having  already  paid 
their  owners. 

Independently  of  this,  the  crop  of  1835  was  subject  to  dis- 
turbing causes  in  two  ways.  First,  the  amount  of  the  crop  (as 
observed  by  Mr  Shirley)  depends  chiefly  upon  the  quantity  of 
plants  put  in,  and  the  state  of  cultivation  in  the  previous  year. 
All  that  was  to  be  done  in  that  year,  was  to  take  off,  by  appren- 
ticed labour,  the  crop  which  had  been  reared  under  the  whip. 


*  Pari.  Papers,  4837. 

+  See  Letter  to  Lord  Sligo,  Parliamentarjf  Papers,  III.  p.  378. 
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Had  the  crop  of  1835,  therefore,  been  a  plentifal  one,  it  would 
only  have  proved  that,  under  the  apprenticeship,  a  plentiful  crop 
could  be  taken  off^ — not  that  it  could  be  raised.  As  it  was,  it  only- 
proved  that  a  short  crop  could  be  taken  off.  But  then  again  the 
shortness  of  the  crop  may  have  been  owing  neitlier  to  the  wea- 
ther, nor  to  the  want  of  work,  but  to  the  distrust  of  the  proprie- 
tors ;  of  whom  it  is  probable  that  many,  besides  Mr  Maurice 
Jones,  abandoned  a  considerable  portion  of  their  cultivation,  on 
the  assumption  that  labour  for  getting  off  an  average  crop  would 
not  be  procurable. 

All  that  can  be  said  is  this, — that  though  several  planters  talk 
•of  the  falling  off  of  this  crop  as  owing  entirely  to  '  want  of  la- 
'  hour,'  and  the  diflBculty  of  obtaining  extra  work  for  hire  (evi- 
dently meaning  a  difficulty  created  by  the  new  system),  it  has 
not  been  stated  any  where,  so  far  as  our  recollection  serves  us, 
that  any  part  of  the  crop  of  1835  was  lost  for  want  of  labour. 
Nothing  has  been  stated  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that — if, 
at  the  commencement  of  crop,  the  old  system  had  been  restored 
and  the  masters  reinvested  with  all  the  power  they  ever  had,  and 
all  the  rest  they  ever  wished  for, — one  hogshead  more  of  sugar 
could  have  been  made.  Upon  the  whole,  the  only  safe  inference 
which  can  be  drawn  from  the  amount  of  produce  made  in  1835 
appears  to  be  this, — that  the  negroes  had  worked  better  than  the 
majority  of  planters  expected, — for  that  they  did  get  off  the 
whole  crop,  of  which  it  was  predicted  by  the  Jamaica  Committee 
that  a  considerable  portion  was  to  rot  in  the  ground. 

The  crop  of  1836,  however,  was  raised  entirely  by  appren- 
tices ;  and  it  may  be  thought  that  whatever  falling  off  there  was 
in  that,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  labour  consequent  upon 
emancipation.  But  here  again  considerable  deductions  must  be 
made  on  account,  not  only  of  injudicious  management,  but  of  the 
difficulties  in  getting  the  new  system  under  way. 

1*^,  It  was  impossible  to  prevent  many  of  the  negroes  from 
expecting  more  than  they  were  to  get.  It  was  impossible 
also  to  inspire  them  at  once  with  confidence  in  the  fair  deal- 
ing of  their  masters, — to  whose  proposals  they  were  afraid  of 
acceding,  lest  they  should  be  falling  into  some  trap,  and  com- 
mitting themselves  to  some  new  mode  of  servitude.  They 
feared,  likewise,  that  the  wages  liberally  offered  would  not  be 
faithfully  paid.  And  other  misapprehensions  there  were  which 
obstructed  the  operation  6f  the  new  system  ; — misapprehen- 
sions very  natural  and  reasonable ; — the  fruit  and  just  recom- 
pense of  the  unnatural  and  unreasonable  position  in  which 
they  had  been  placed.  These  misapprehensions  and  jealousies 
were  indeed  rapidly  removed.     Being  trusted,  the  negroes  wer 
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not  slow  to  trust  again ;  being  treated  with  consideration,  they 
could  be  considerate  in  return ;  being  paid  for  their  labour,  they 
were  not  unwilling  to  labour  for  pay.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  time  was  necessary  to  learn 
these  lessons, — and  that  so  much  time  was  lost  to  the  estate. 
Hence  an  undue  proportion  of  the  labour  procurable  was  spent 
in  getting  off  the  current  crop ;  to  the  neglect  of  the  necessary 
preparation  for  the  next. 

2dly^  Independently  of  the  real  diflSculty  which  did  at  first  exist 
in  procuring  labour  for  wages,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  imaginary 
difficulty.  Many  of  the  planters  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
necessary  labour  was  not  to  be  obtained  at  all,  and  therefore  did 
not  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  it.  Up  to  November  1835, 
there  were  as  many  as  237  estates  on  which  wages  had  not  even 
been  offered.*  On  many  of  those  on  which  they  had  been  offered 
and  accepted^  it  was  only  during  crop.  Mr  Shirley  predicted  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  crops  in  Trelawney,  owing  entirely 
to  this  cause.  (See  5086 — 93.)  Whereas  on  his  own  estates, 
on  which  extra  labour  had  been  employed  all  the  year  round,  he 
looked  for  an  increase  instead  of  a  decrease  in  1836.  Again,  of 
those  who  did  offer  wages  out  of  crop,  as  well  as  during  crop, 
many  did  not  bid  high  enough.  The  negroes  could  make  more 
than  the  wages  by  raising  provisions  on  their  own  grounds. 
Some  abandoned  part  of  the  cultivation  in  despair ;  others  kept 
up  the  quantity  of  plant,  but  from  want  of  the  necessary  labour 
(that  is,  from  not  laying  out  enough  money  in  wages)  neglected 
the  cleaning,  f 

In  March,  1835,  Lord  Sligo  predicted  a  falling  off  generally 
throughout  the  Island  from  these  causes ; J  and,  in  June  1835, 
he  sent  home  a  set  of  Reports  on  the  actual  state  of  cultivation  in 
all  the  properties  concerning  which  he  could  obtain  the  informa- 
tion. The  result  was,  that  out  of  762  estates,  the  cultivation 
was  more  or  less  backward  on  224. 

Mly^  Another  cause  of  diminution  of  crop  must  be  added,  in 


♦  Apprent.  Com.  App.  p.  134.         f  Mr  Shirley's  Evidence,  5092. 

J  <  That  the  crop  of  next  year  will  be  somewhat  deficient  I  have 
'  reason  to  fear.  Such  has  been  the  dread  of  not  getting  off  this  crop, 
'  that  all  the  exertion  which  was  formerly  applied  to  the  doable  object  of 

<  taking  the  year*s  crop  and  preparing  for  the  next  year's,  has  been  devo- 

<  ted  to  this  yearns  service.     That  there  may  have  been  good  and  sound 

<  reasons,  &c.  &c.,  but  I  think  the  apprentice  has,  in  most  places,  now 

<  acquired  such  an  avidity  for  money,  as  to  remove  from  nfiy  mind  the 

<  apprehension  that  any  falling  off  in  the  cr^  of  the  year  after  next  will 

<  be  experienced.* — lAarch  27,  1835,  Pari.  U.  p.  19. 
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which  certainly  the  negroes  are  not  concerned ;  and  of  which  we 
have  the  following  timely  and  emphatic  notice  by  Lord  Sligo. 
In  a  Despatch,  dated  13tn  December,  1835,  he  says,  '  The  com- 

*  munication  I  have  to  lament  is  the  fact  reported  to  me  by  almost 

*  all  the  special  magistrates  in  their  weekly  journals,  that  owing 

*  to  the  unusual  absence  of  the  October  seasons,  the  canes  in  most 

*  parts  of  the  island  have  begun  to  arrow ;  the  canes  never  grow 

*  after  this  has  taken  place,  and  as  they  were  much  stunted  be- 

*  fore,  in  consequence  of  the  drought,  I  fear  that  the  crop  will  be 

*  very  short  this  year.     It  is,  however,  well  that  this  should  be 

*  known  before  the  crop  commences,  in  order  that  those  who  are 

*  anxious  to  misrepresent  matters,  if  such  there  be,  may  not  attri- 

*  bute  to  the  misconduct  of  the  apprentices  what  is  the  act  of 

*  God.'* 

Before,  therefore,  we  can  safely  draw  inferences  from  the 
amount  of  produce  in  1836,  as  to  the  work  that  may  be  expected 
from  the  Apprentices,  we  must  make  allowance  for  these  things: — . 

1 .  The  unsettled  state  of  their  minds  for  the  first  three  or  four 
months  after  they  were  made  free.  Hardly  any  extra  work  was 
done  till  the  beginning  of  December,  when  crop  began. 

2.  When  extra  labour  was  procured,  the  absorption  of  the 
whole  of  it  in  the  taking  oif  of  the  crop,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
next  year's  preparations. 

3.  The  voluntary  and  probably  unnecessary  abandonment  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cultivation,  in  despair  of  obtaining  extra 
labour  to  keep  it  up. 

4.  The  number  of  exhausted  properties  which  (slavery  or  no 
slavery)  must  every  year  yield  less  and  less  produce  in  proportion 
to  the  labour  spent  on  them. 

5.  The  number  of  short-handed  estates  which  have  hitherto 
kept  up  their  cultivation  and  got  off  their  crops  by 'working  the 
slaves  more  severely  than  they  had  any  right  to  do.f 

6.  The  early  arrowing  of  the  canes,  which  prevented  that  por- 
tion of  the  land  which  was  still  planted,  and  kept  in  good  order, 
from  yielding  its  fair  quantity  of  sugar. 

7.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  produce  was  sent  to  America, 
and  does  not  therefore  appear  in  the  returns  of  produce  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  from  which  all  these  calculations  are  taken  4 


♦  Parliamentary  Papers,  I.  p.  150. 

t  *  But  this  [diminution]  may  be  principally  owing  to  the  short- 
'  handed  estates^being  obliged  to  be  thrown  up,  for  these  estates  only 
*  made  sugar  out  of  the  very  heart's-gore  of  the  former  slave.' — Gregg, 
June  1835,  p.  241. 

X  *  The  total  failure  of  the  sugar  crop  in  the  slave  states  of  Anieri^ 
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The  result  was,  that  the  crop  of  1836  fell  below  that  of  1835 
by  about  one-twelfth — below  the  average  of  1833  and  1834  by 
about  one -sixth — and  below  the  average  of  the  six  years  previous 
to  emancipation  by  about  one-fourth — a  deficiency  which,  after 
making  the  above-mentioned  allowances,  will  scarcely  appear 
suflBcient  to  justify  any  inference  against  the  general  prospects  of 
the  island,  or  the  industrious  dispositions  of  the  negroes. 

The  produce  of  1837  should  have  been  a  fairer  instance.  After 
the  experience  of  the  past  year,  the  minds  of  the  negroes  were 
more  settled ;  liberal  wages  were  more  generally  offered ;  cultiva- 
tion, which  had  been  thrown  up,  was  again  extended ;  and  thus 
the  first  three  disadvantages,  noted  in  the  preceding  list,  were  in 
great  part  removed.  The  official  returns  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce imported  during  this  year  have  not  yet  been  published.  It 
is  known,  however,  that  Jamaica  has  been  visited  during  the  last 
year  with  one  of  the  severest  droughts  ever  known ;  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that,  owing  to  that  cause  and  to  it  alone,  the  crop  of 
1837  is  still  shorter  than  that  of  1836. 

It  appears  then,  upon  the  whole,  that  we  have  as  yet  no  statis- 
tical data  for  an  inference  with  regard  to  the  future  prospects  of 
Jamaica ;  and  that  we  must  look  for  the  promise  of  other  years 
in  the  general  progress  and  struggle  from  bad  to  good,  and  from 
good  to  better,  which  in  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  endeavoured 
to  trace. 

In  the  mean-time,  we  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  in  spite  of 
the  diminution  of  produce,  the  actual  income  of  the  proprietary 
body  has  been  increased  and  not  diminished  by  the  change  ; — as 
will  appear  from  the  following  calculation,  which,  though  not 
pretending  to  exactitude,  is  probably  exact  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

For  the  ^ix  years  immediately  preceding  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  average  sugar  crop  in  Jamaica  was  1,362,748  cwt., 
and  the  average  price  about  L.l,  6s.  per  cwt.  For  the  years 
1835  and  1836  the  average  crop  has  been  1,101,400  cwt,  and 
the  price  about  L.l,  17s,  7d. 

Hence  the  value  of  a  year's  produce  since  the  abolition  would 
be L.*2,069,794 

Before -1,839,779 


L.230,015 


*  has  raised  the  price  here  bo  enormonsly,  that  when  estates  are  unembar- 

*  rasscd,  most  advantageous  sales  have  been  made  in  this  island  for  the 
<  American  market.' — Lord  Sligo's  Desp.  24th  May^  1836.  Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  III.,  p.  375. 
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And  thus  (assuming  that  the  additional  cost  of  production  was 
not  more  than  the  interest  of  the  compensation)  we  have  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Jamaica  proprietors  of  more  than 
L.230,000  sterling. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  our  enquiry  through  the  re- 
maining colonies.  Due  allowance  being  made  for  the  circum- 
stances pointed  out  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  as  distin- 
guishing the  case  of  Jamaica  from  the  rest,  the  main  features 
of  the  progress  seem  to  have  been  much  alike  in  all ;— the  same 
trifling  agitations  and  misunderstandings  at  the  outset,  giving 
way  with  the  same  readiness  before  the  friendly  interference  of 
the  special  magistrates  or  the  governors,  and  subsiding  with  the 
same  rapidity  into  tranquil,  orderly,  and  not  uncheerful  indus- 
try. The  various  degrees  of  prosperity  attained,  and  of  ease  in 
the  attainment,  may  be,  for  the  most  part,  accounted  for  by  varie- 
ties of  soil,  climate,  laws,  or  customs,  into  the  consideration  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  A  view  of  the  general  results 
in  each  colony  (so  far  as  the  quantity  of  sugar  made  can  be 
taken  to  represent  them),  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  table. 
The  first  column  gives  the  average  proportion  which  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  annually  raised  bore  to  the  numbers  of  the  slave 
population,  for  the  six  years  immediately  preceding  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  It  is  intended  as  a  kind  of  scale  (a  very  rough  one, 
it  must  be  owned,  but  the  best  we  have  been  able  to  invent), 
by  which  the  comparative  prodtcctiveness  of  the  several  colonies 
may  be  measured.  According  to  this  scale  we  arranged  them, 
expecting  to  find  that  as  in  Jamaica  the  most  niggardly  manage- 
ment seems  to  have  been  the  least  prosperous,  so  the  falling  off 
of  produce  in  the  several  colonies  would  bear  some  sort  of  pro- 
portion to  their  comparative  wealth.  The  result  has  answered 
our  expectations  about  as  well  as  so  rude  an  operation  could  ad- 
mit ;  and  if  some  necessary  qualifications  and  corrections  were 
introduced,  it  would  answer  much  better.* 

This  table  does  not  otherwise  present  any  result  so  striking  as 
to  call  for  explanation ;  unless  it  be  the  unexampled  prosperity  of 
British  Guiana ;  which,  under  the  threefold  advantage  of  an  ex- 
haustless  soil,  a  most  intelligent  and  energetic  governor,  and  no 
independent  legislature,  has  Deen,  from  the  very  beginning,  making 
uninterrupted  advances  in  every  direction. 


♦  The  points  in  which  the  test  fails  with  regard  to  the  thickly  inha- 
bited Barbadoes  are  obvious  enough. 
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Average 
proportion 
of  tugar  to 

▲rernge  sugar 

crop  from  1829 

to  1831, 

Average  sugar 
crop  in  183$  and 

• 

Difference 

Virgin  Islands,*    . 

population. 

In  cwu. 

1836. 

per  cent. 

3.4 

17,763 

13,615 

23  4    dec. 

Montserrat,      .     . 

3.5 

22,835 

14,206 

33.4     do. 

Dominica,    •    . 

3.8 

55,539 

30.113 

45.7     do. 

Barbadoes,  •     . 

4.1 

343,513 

359,058 

45    inc. 

Jamaica,*    •     . 

4.3 

1,362,798 

1,10J,400 

19.3    dec. 

St  Lucia,*  .     , 

4.9 

66,828 

46,413 

30.5     do. 

St  Kitts,*    .     , 

5 

104,809 

76,015 

27.4     do. 

Nevis,     .     .     , 

• 

57 

49,647 

32,180 

35.1     do. 

Antigua,      •     . 

5.9 

173,947 

157,149 

9.6     do. 

Tobago,       .     , 

8.1 

•93,157 

97,450 

4.5    inc. 

Grenada,      .     . 

8.5 

200,708 

163,295 

18.6   dec. 

St  Vincents,*  . 

9.6 

222,732 

190,770 

14.3     do. 

B.  Guiana,  .     . 

10.2 

874,347 

1,032,342 

18.0    inc. 

Trinidad,     .     , 

13.4 

310,797 

300,766 

3.2    dec. 

Thus  much  for  the  working  of  the  Apprenticeship  as  it  regards 
the  Planters.  Let  us  now  enquire  how  it  has  worked  for  the 
Negroes. 

^  We  have  already  explained  the  relief  which  was  designed  for 
them ;  the  causes,  inherent  or  accidental,  which  were  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  that  design ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  in  some  instances  been  actually  thwarted.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  represent  the  matter  faithfully ;  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  in  the  picture  which  we  have  drawn,  we  have  given 
to  the  exceptions  less  prominence  than  they  deserved.  But  for 
the  sake  of  presenting,  in  a  clearer  light,  the  amount  of  benefit 
which  the  Apprenticeship,  with  all  its  restrictions,  drawbacks, 
and  inconveniences,  has  already  conferred  upon  the  negroes,  we 
must  briefly  recur  to  the  subject. 

We  shall  not  pause  again  to  enquire  whether  a  probationary 
term  of  restricted  liberty  was  really  necessary ;  nor  to  explain  why 
it  is  that  liberty,  with  every  restriction,  is  preferable  to  slavery 
with  every  indulgence, — the  reign  of  justice,  however  armed  with 
terror,  to.  the  reign  of  terror,  however  administered  with  justice. 
Enough  that  it  was  so  decided.  A  certain  quantity  of  labour 
was  still  to  be  enforced  by  law ;  certain  powers  of  coercion  were 
still  necessary  to  enforce  it.     So  far  the  condition  of  the  appren- 


♦  In  ihese  colonies  the  crops  had  been  gradually  falling  off  before 
1 834, 
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tice  was  still  to  resemble  that  of  the  slave.  But  if  the  latour 
required  of  the  apprentice  is  lighter  than  that  exacted  from  the 
slave,  and  the  means  of  enforcing  it  less  painful  or  less  terrible, — 
by  so  much  is  his  condition  improved,  even  though  the  moral 
elevation  which  has  come  to  nim, — the  possession  of  duties, 
rights,  and  hopes, — be  thrown  aside  as  weightless  in  the  scale. 

Now,  before  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  the  great  body  of  slaves  in 
Jamaica  were  required,  during  seven  months  of  the  year,  to  work 
upwards  of  sixty  hours  weekly ;  during  the  remaining  five,  up- 
wards of  seventy.  To  make  them  work  their  best,  the  driver 
followed  them  with  his  cart-whip ;  which  he  used  at  his  own  and 
the  overseer's  discretion ;  either  as  a  simple  persuasive  and  stimu- 
lant to  quicken  their  exertions ;  or  as  a  summary  punishment  in 
case  of  negligence,  insolence,  or  obstinacy ;  or  as  a  ready  instru- 
ment of  passion  and  revenge  in  case  of  displeasure.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Where  the  whip  was  not  terrible  enough,  there  was  the 
terror  of  the  chain-ganff,  the  chain  and  collar,  the  loathsome 
plantation  dungeon,  with  its  filth,  darkness,  solitude,  and  starva- 
tion. All  these  instruments  of  coercion  were  at  the  master's 
absolute  disposal ; — guarded  only  by  some  professed  restrictions 
which  notoriously  came  to  nothing.  This,  then,  is  what  slavery 
was, — these  the  alternatives  to  which  every  slave,  man  or  woman, 
was  daily  liable  to  be  reduced.  Let  us  now  turn  to  what  Appren- 
ticeship is. 

In  the  first  place,  no  apprentice  is  required  to  work,  in  or  out 
of  crop,  for  more  than  forty-five  hours  in  the  week ;  nor  to  work 
harder  during  these  forty-nve  hours  than  the  special  magistrate, 
a  disinterested  English  gentleman,  shall  think  reasonable.  In 
the  second  place,  for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  do  such  reasonable 
proportion  of  work,  he  cannot  be  punished  without  the  express 
authority  in  writing  of  the  special  magistrate,  who  is  sworn  to 
use  his  authority  justly,  and  liable  to  be  deprived  of  it  on  the 
first  proof  of  abuse.  In  the  third  place,  even  with  that  autho- 
rity, he  cannot  be  punished  for  such  oflFence  with  more  than 
twenty  lashes.  In  tne  fourth  place,  no  female  apprentice  can 
be  punished  with  flogging  at  all.  In  the  fifth  place,  no  appren- 
tice, male  or  female,  can  be  made,  for  any  offence  whatever,  to 
work  beyond  the  ordinary  time  for  more  than  fifteen  hours  during 
any  one  week ;  so  that  the  full  amount  of  labour  which  can  be 
exacted  as  a  punishment  from  the  apprentice,  is  not  more  than 
the  ordinary  portion  of  Ae  slave.  In  the  sixth  place,  the  worst 
offence  which  ^n  apprentice  can  commit  against  the  abolition 
law  cannot  be  punished,  on  any  authority  whatever,  with  more 
than  fifty  lashes. 

These,  howevj^j  ar^  ^  9^^i^  limits  of  legal  coercion  i  th^ 
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Worst  that  ap  apprentice  can  possibly  suffer.     The  queiitigu  i« 
'what  he  (iocs  actually  suffer,  as  compared  with  what  lie'  used,  to 
suffer  jn  his  former  condition.     This  indeed  caunot  be  exactly 
determined.     How  much  use  was  made  during  slavery  of  the 
whip,  the  chain,  and  the  dungeon,  we  can  never  know.     Nor 
have  we  access  to  any  records,  though  such 
whii:h  tbe  amount  of  punishment  by  impi 
labour  which  has  been  inflicted  since  the  a] 
can  be  ascertained.     Judging,  however,  froii 
.case,  and  from  such  information  as  we  do  p 
no  doubt  that  the  practical  amelioration  (juil 
theoretical, 

That  the  cait-whip  was  very  freely  use( 
inferred  from  the  opinion  then  universal 
that  nothing  else  could  make  the  negroes  i 
proved  to  be  so  merely  and  absolutely  g 
valence  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup; 
before  been  put  to  the  test.  As  for  th 
terror  or  torture,  what  use  was  made  of  t 

till  every  secret  tbing  shall  be  brought  to  light.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  us  hope  that  they  were  only  resorted  to  when  '  neces- 
'sary  ;' — that  is,  whenthesixtyorseventy  hours  of  weekly  labour 
could  not  be  obtained  without  them. 

Now,  on  the  1st  of  August  1834,  upwards  of  300,000  slaves 
exchanged  the  coercion  at  will  for  the  coercion  according  to 
law  ; — the  overseer's  mercy  for  the  special  magistrate^  justice. 
Ever  since,  the  number  of  punishments  inflicted  during  each 
month  has  been  steadily  decreasing.  By  reference  to  a  letum 
annexed  to  the  Jamaica  Correspondence,*  it  will  be  seeii  that 
witliin  the  ten  months  ending  in  May  1836,  punishments  pf  all 
kinds  had  been  reduced  by  about  one-fourth ;  corporal  ppnish- 
ments  by  not  less  than  two-thirds.  In  taking,  therefori,  the 
general  average  on  the  whole  of  that  period,  we  do  the  Aopren- 
ticeship  less  than  justice  ;  because  we  do  not  get  any  measure 
of  its  improving  tendency.  But  let  this  pass.  The  monthly 
average  of  floggings  inflicted  during  these  ten  month^  was 
not  more  than  .3'i45;  of  punishments  generally  (including  the 
lightest  with  the  heaviest),  not  more  than  3,302: — a  dreadful 
amount  indeed  when  compared  with  happier  communities  ; — a 
degree  of  severity  which,  to  those  who  Save  passionately  Ipitied 
the  negro  till  they  have  learned  to  regard  him  as  an  object 
of  no  feeling  but  pity, — who  have'  hated  his  wrongs  till  they 


*  Parliameatary  Paper,  III.  p.  408. 
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have  forja^otten  what  his  wrongs  have  made  him, — may  well  seem, 
intolerable — may  well  make  630,000  British  ladies  cry  *  shame, 
*  thame/  and  demand  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  sanctioned  it. 
We  also  can  sympathize  with  the  emotion,  though  we  may  not 
yield  to  it.  In  our  zeal  against  slavery,  we  have  urged  its  bru- 
talizing effect  upon  the  character  of  the  slave.  In  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  slave,  we  must  not  forget  that  therein  we  spoke  the 
truth.  The  slave  is — that  which  we  have  made  him.  In  every 
community  of  slaves  there  must  be  a  larger  proportion  than  else- 
where,  of  such  characters  as,  in  this  country,  are  marked  for  the 
tread-mill  or  the  hulks.  Let  us  not,  however,  mistake  the 
exception  for  the  rule ;  let  us  look  at  the  face  of  the  picture  5 
let  us  learn  the  meaning  of  the  result  by  comparing  it,  not  with 
what  England  is,  but  with  what  Jamaica  was.*  If  during  each 
month  many  apprentices  have  been  punished,  have  not  a  hundred 
times  as  many  gone  unpunished  ?  If  many  have  been  flogged, 
have  not  a  thousand  times  as  many  gone  unflogged  ?  and  have 
not  all  been  relieved  from  one  fourth  of  their  former  labours  ? 


*  In  British  Guiana,  a  Crown  colony,  with  the  advantage  of  a  slave 
protector,  and  an  enforced  return  of  all  punishments  inflicted  on  each 
estate, — rtherefore,  probably  not  so  bad  a  case  as  Jamaica,— *we  have  the 
following  progressive  decrease  of  corporal  punishments  s^^ 


1831 

Period. 

Average  tlu^ginga 
per  mouth. 

July  to  December, 

1039 

1832 

Jan.   to  Jutfe, 

860 

1832.-3 

July  to  September, 

734 

1 838-4 

Oct.  to  April, 

484 

1834.-5 

Aug.  to  August, 

181 

1885 

Aug. 

88 

Sept. 

79 

Oct. 

77 

Nov. 

55 

Dec. 

21 

1836 

Jan. 

47 

Feb. 

34 

March 

AQ 

April 

19 

May 

25 

Since  that  time,  we  believe  that  flogging  has  been  almost  entii'ely  dis- 
continued in  this  well-governed  colony. 

In  the  Bahamas,  it  has  been  for  some  time  abolished  by  law,  owing  tc 
the  excellent  exertions  of  Sir  William  Colebroke.  We  are  truly  glad 
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Can  it  be  ftaid  that  before  the  Ist  of  August  18349  ^  sbgk  month 
evtr  }>a8scd  in  Jamaica,  at  the  end  of  which  299,636  slaves  could 
say,  that  not  one  of  thein  had  worked  more  than  180  h0Urs*«^yet 
not  one  had  felt  the  lash ;  and  290,698  of  them  could  add|  tnat 
they  had  not  suffered  any  punishment  of  any  kind,  not  even  the 
terror  of  it? 

But,  it  will  be  said,  though  these  severities  be  all  we  hear  of, 
yfho  knows  what  goes  on  in  secret  ?  Who  knows  how  many 
apprentices  are  daily  robbed  of  their  time,  their  food,  their  liberty ; 
assaulted,  terrified,  overworked ;  and  yet  never  complain  ;  either 
because  they  do  not  know  their  rights  ;  or  because  they  dare  not 
claim  them  ?  True,  indeed ;  who  does  know  ?  such  things  must 
no  doubt  have  occurred.  This  law,  like  others,  cannot  have  been 
oarried  perfectly  into  effect.  Where  a  brutal  overseer  has  aet 
^ith  a  feeble  magistrate,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  mueh  advan- 
tage may  have  been  taken  of  the  ignorance  of  the  negroes.  Vio- 
lenoe  we  know  is  occasionally  committed ;  the  twenty  *£oUr  hours* 
confinement  we  know  has  been  occasionally  abused ;  sometioies 
hospitals  have  been  made  prisons  under  pretence  of  sanatory  re- 

fulations.  In  the  absence  of  clocks  and  watches,  gangs  may 
ave  been  here  and  there  worked  beyond  the  legal  hours.  Spe- 
cial magistrates  have  been  obstructed  in  their  attempts  to  de^ 
tact  these  offences.  Indictments  agwist  detected  offenders  have 
been  thrown  out  with  contumely.  But  though  it  must  be  ad« 
mitted  that  great  injustice  may  have  been  extensively  commit- 
ted in  these  ways,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  great 
cruelly  cannot.j     Crudities  may  have  been  inflicted  in  itidivi- 


find  that  the  mild  activity  and  earnest  persuasive  bumaBit/  of  this  gen- 
tleman, have  now  been  transferred  to  the  wider  sphere  of  the  Ltfeward 
Islands,  of  which  he  is  Governor-in-Ghief« 

*  Strictly  speaking,  we  should  have  excepted  the  non-pnediak,  whose 
weekly  amount  of  labour  has  not  been  reduced.  The  nature  of  their 
oeeu})ation9  made  this  imtiracticable  ;  but  their  period  of  apprenticeship 
was  shortened  in  proportion,  and  they  become  absolutely  free  in  August, 
1883.     The  distinction,  it  will  be  seen,  docs  not  affect  the  argument, 

•f  Mr  O'Connell  will  not  agree  with  ns  here.  He  believes,  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  planters  to  '  work  the  negro  out  of  his  exiitence' 
before  the  endj  of  the  apprenticeship ;  that  thej  are  accordingly  now 
about  it ;  and  that  such  necessary  cruelty  must  therefore  be  now  going 
on  in  Jamaica  as  may  end  in  thedeath  of  the  whole  apprenticed  poptllation 
by  the  Ut  of  Aug;  1840.     «  Already,*  he  sayl,  « the  n^ro's  life  is  cAunted 

•  by  tlie  hour — but  before  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship,  it  will  be 

•  counted  by  the  toibute.*  (See  the  proceedings  of  the  Anti-Shivery 
meetmg  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  29d  of  Nov^frtber,  at  repW^d  fa  the 
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dual  caaefi,  more  than  we  dream  of.  Many  we  know  have  been 
bronght  to  light  by  the  merest  accident.  But  had  any  congidef* 
able  degree  of  cruelty  been  extensively  or  systematically  carried 
on,  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  complaints  could  have  been  ejffec- 
tilally  stifled.  It  is  well  known,  in  every  district,  that  scarce  a 
month  passes  in  which  some  overseer  is  not  punished  on  a  com- 
plaint brought  by  some  apprentice.  The  special  magistrate  is, 
generally  speaking,  studiously  accessible  to  complaints.  Even  if 
the  injured  party  wants  the  wit  or  the  courage  to  complain  him- 
self, he  has  friends,  missionaries  or  others,  who  will  be  glad  to 
complain  tor  him.  Even  if  the  special  magistrate's  ears  should  be 
closed  (and  among  the  seventy  or  eighty  gentlemen  who  have  filled 
that  office  some  must  have  been  harder  of  hearing  than  others), 
the  governor's  at  least  are  open.  And,  in  spite  of  some  idle 
speeches  which  have  been  tossed  about^  we  believe  that  both  Lord 
SUgo  and  Sir  Lionel  Smith  may  frankly  challenge  all  Alderman- 
bury  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  a  complaint  made  against  a 
speeial  magistrate  and  not  enquired  into ;  or  of  a  magistrate  con- 
victed of  misconduct  and  not  either  sharply  reprimanded  or  shortly 
dismissed. 

That  the  abuses  practised  in  houses  of  correction  have  not  been 
of  an  intolerable  kind,  we  unfortunately  have  not  a  like  assurance. 
There  the  local  magistracy — the  parish  vestry — rules  supreme. 
The  regulations  are  at  their  entire  disposal ;  and  under  that  name 
lie  cart-whips,  chains,  collars,  and  solitary  cells,  to  which  all  pri- 
soners, male  and  female,  apprenticed  and  free,  are  alike  exposed. 
The  special  magistrate's  authority  is  set  at  nought;  the  governor 
himself  cannot  interfere ;  and  all  appeals  to  the  Grand  Court  of 
Jamaica  justice  are  voted  nuisances.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  an 
officer  has  been  sent  out  specially  to  inspect  these  places^  It  is 
quite  clear  that  some  law  is  wanted  here,  and  that  the  Jamaica 
constitution  must  again  be  violated^  unless  the  Assembly  think 
fit  to  pass  one  without  delay. 


Times.)  This  is  one  of  those  prodigious  assertions  which  no  ordinary 
mind  is  fit  to  generate.  If  Mr  O'Connell  had  considered  for  a  moment, 
he  must  have  seen  that  no  single  case  of  this  kind  can  by  possibilily 
occur.  How  can  an  apprentice  be  worked  to  death  unless  he  wishes  it  ? 
Though  this  was  the  biggest  thing  of  the  kind,  it  was  not  the  only  one- 
uttered  on  that  occasion.     In  fact,  all  the  arguments  derived  their  force 

.  from  a  single  figure  of  speech ; — that  of  representing  whatever  is  not 
impossible  as  having  been  done,  and  whatever  has  been  done  once  as 
having  been  done  generally ; — and  of  assuming,  that,  wherever  any  dis- 

^  cretion  hait  been,  permitted  to  a  special  tfiftgietrate,  it  bat  been  ^careiully 
abused. 
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In  the  mean-time  it  must  be  remembered  that,  grievous  as  such 
things  are,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  working  of 
the  Apprenticeship;  because  the  great  mass  of  apprentices  are,  in 
fiact,  scarcely  affected  by  them.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
detect  abuses  of  this  kind,  in  which  apprentices  have  been  the  suf- 
ferers ;  and  the  number  of  those  whicn  have  been  brought  to  light, 
tho\igh  very  large  considered  by  itself,  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
body  of  the  apprenticed  population,  and  can  hardly  interrupt  their 
ease,  or  retard  their  progress.  And  since  these  secrets  have  been 
revealed,  the  special  magistrates  have  been  instructed  to  abstain 
from  committing  apprentices  to  any  house  of  correction  where 
such  atrocities  can  occur.* 

Here  we  must  for  the  present  take  leave  of  Jamaica :  we  w^ait 
with  interest,  but  without  anxiety,  for  the  sequel  of  the  corre- 
spondence, which  is  shortly  to  appear.  Mean-while  we  leave  the 
interests  of  the  apprentices  in  hands  that  may  be  trusted.  Lord 
Sligo  is  indeed  gone  ;  but  his  place  has  been  taken  by  Sir  Lionel 
Smith ;  as  different  a  man  in  many  respects  as  could  have  been 
found ;  but  one  whose  character  for  general  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  for  clearness  of  purpose,  and  plain  vigour  of  execution, 
18  above  suspicion  or  reproach.  We  perceive  by  his  last  opening 
speech  that  he  is  still  on  courteous  terms  with  the  Assembly.  So 
much  the  better.  He  is  not  a  man  to  persevere  in  refreshing  that 
parched  land  with  idle  compliments,  if  he  shall  see  that  no  fruit 
is  to  come  of  it.  The  Assembly  may  before  this  hour  have  dis- 
eerned  and  redeemed  the  time..  If  not,  the  hour  has  come  when 
they  may  properly  be  assisted. 

The  condition  of  the  Apprentices  in  the  other  colonies  we  can- 
not now  discuss.  Our  readers  will  readily  spare  us  an  enquiry 
which,  from  the  incompleteness  of  our  information,  could  not  be 
conducted  within  any  reasonable  limits  to  any  profitable  result. 
In  its  general  aspect,  their  condition  is  undoubtedly  not  less 
favourable, — ^for  the  most  part  we  should  say  much  more  favour- 
able,— than  in  Jamaica.  But  as  the  same  labourers  have  not 
been  at  work  there,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  individual 
cases  of  hardship  might  not  be  raked  up  from  the  bottom ;  nor 
how  the  general  aspect  might  be  changed  if  all  these  cases  were 
carefully  placed  at  the  top. 

Neither  can  we  venture,  in  the  short  space  which  is  left  us,  to 
penetrate  the  cloud  which  still  hangs  over  the  period  beyond 
1840,  and  which  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years  has  not 


♦  See  Lord  GleneJg's  Despatch,  Uth  June,  l936.^JParl  Papers, 
III.  p.  806. 
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done  much  to  clear  away.  Antigua,  it  is  true,  keeps  up  its 
crops  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  before ;  though  at  what  in- 
crease of  cost  we  are  unable  to  ascertain.  But  there  are  very 
few  of  the  colonies  in  which  the  labouring  class,  when  free,  will 
continue  so  dependent  on  the  proprietors  for  their  subsistence,  as 
they  are  in  Antigua.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  apprentices  almost 
every  where  work  freely  for  hire  :  but  because  a  labouring  man, 
bound  to  work  for  forty-five  hours  during  the  week,  is  willing 
for  two  or  three  shillings  to  work  a  few  hours  more,  it  cannot 
safely  be  concluded  that  he  will  continue  to  live  the  life  of  a  la- 
bouring man,  when  he  finds  that  he  can  exchange  it  for  a  better. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  we  cannot  say  how  much  scarcer  or 
dearer  labour  may  become  after  1840,  neither  can  we  say  how 
much  more  may  be  made  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  half 
the  number  of  hands  now  employed  might  be  made  to  produce 
more  sugar  than  is  now  raised.  Till  now,  the  total  want  of  any 
free  circulation  of  social  interests  and  energies  has  rendered 
every  attempt  to  economize  labour  both  objectless  and  ineffec- 
tual. Tlie  amount  of  waste  and  refuse  is  therefore  enormous. 
With  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  system  this  will  be  changed. 
The  command  over  industry  will  be  lost,  but  its  limits  will 
be  unbound.  After  1840,  every  new  invention,  by  which  one 
pair  of  hands  may  be  enabled  to  do  the  work  of  two ;  every  new 
division  of  employments,  by  which  two  pair  may  be  enabled  to 
do  the  work  of  three ;  will  have  its  separate  value.  In  this  field 
hope  may  range  at  will,  for  every  thing  is*yet  to  be  done.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  those  colonies  which  have  been 
forcing  the  cultivation  of  sugar  against  natural  disadvantages 
may,  in  the  end,  have  partly  to  give  it  up.  How  far  this  is  to  be 
deprecated  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  stay  to  consider.  For 
the  present  we  would  only  refer  to  the  example  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  which,  barren  and  scattered  as  they  are,  appear  to  be 
rapidly  covering  themselves  with  flourishing  townships,  and  a 
contented  peasantry,  as  suggesting  a  hope  that,  6ven  where  the 
present  field  of  production  must  be  deserted,  other  sources  of 
social  prosperity  may  discover  themselves; — that  the  reduction  of 
commercial  importance  may  not  leave  the  land  naked,  but  may 
be  silently  replaced  by  new  undergrowths  of  industry,  humbler 
perhaps,  but  more  natural,  wholesome,  and  enduring. 

In  the  mean-time  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  repeating 
our  conviction,  that  the  results  of  this  measure,  so  fat  as  it 
has  yet  proceeded,  are  matter  of  just  and  earnest  congratula- 
tion; and  with  expressing  a  hope  that  all  parties  will  exert 
themselves  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  not  the  worst.  The 
planters,  to  judge  by  their  silence,  have  hope ;  let  them  ehow  it 
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in  liberality  and  enterprise.  Why  should  they  fold  their  hands 
together,  and  eat  their  own  flesh  ?  The  Friends  and  the  Ladies 
are  disappointed.  Be  it  so.  It  spurs  them  to  labours,  which, 
upon  the  whole,  are  good.  We  do  not  desire  that  Aldermanbury 
should  sleep.  Humanity,  oven  when  it  runs  wild,  is  a  noble 
passion  ;  and  the  best  Government  will  be  the  better  for  being 
troubled.  One  thing,  however,  we  do  desire  of  them — to  be  a 
little  nicer  as  to  what  they  believe,  and  a  little  more  cautious  as 
to  what  they  infer : — but  above  all,  not  to  labour  to  persuade 
the  World  that  the  greatest  work  which  has  been  done  in  these 
times,  and  at  the  noblest  sacrifice,  has  been  done  in  vain ;  that 
the  cause  of  human  nature,  which  has  borne  all  else,  has  not 
borne  the  test  of  success ;  that  this,  perhaps  the  noblest  example 
ever  set  to  the  nations,  is  one  to  be  shunned  not  followed.  For 
be  they  well  assured  they  will  far  sooner  persuade  the  world 
that  the  first  step  out  of  slavery  is  pernicious  to  the  slave,  than 
that  the  first  step  into  freedom  is  benefitial  to  the  planter. 


'*■'     It'  t^'lX         I      ll    .In 
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NO  TE  to  the  Article  on  The  Education  Bill. 

Since  the  above  Article  was  written,  w6  have  received  a  copy 
of  a  Translation,  just  published,  of  M.  Cousin's  Treatise  on 

*  The  State  of  Education  in  Holland^  as  ;*ej^ards  Schools  for  the 

*  Working  Classes,'  by  Leonard  Horner,  F.  R.  S.,  accompanied 
with  some  Preliminary  observations  by  the  Translator.  The 
work  of  M.  Cousin,  like  all  his  former  publications  of  a  similar 
kind,  is  replete  with  valuable  information;  and  Mr  Horner's 
Translation  of  it  is  executed  with  3uch  fidelity  .and  elegance  as 
to  produce  the  most  favourable  impressions  both  of  his  general 
koowledge  and  his  skill  in  this  department  of  Literature.  But 
his  prefatory  observations  surprise  us,  and  that  in  no  ordinary 
degree  j  for  they  are  mainly  directed  against  Lord  Brougham's 
Measure,  which,  as  altered  and  amended  in  the  Bill  lately  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Peers  by  his  Lordship,  it  is,  never- 
theless, very  plain  Mr  Horner  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine !  Incredible  as  the  thing  may  appear,  his  whole  obser- 
vations are  directed  against  the  previous  Bill  of  1835,  reprinted 
in  June  last,  with  some  additions ;  and  he'  accordingly  employs 
himself  in  combating  Provisions  altogether  foreign  to  the  Mea- 
sure in  its  present  shape.  Thus  we  find  him  pointing  out  as 
amongst  its  radical  defects  and  blemishes,  that  it  appoints  the 
I^ord  Privy  Seal,  &c.  members  of  the  Education  Board ;  that  it 
makes  the  three  Life  Commissioners  Lawyers ;  and,  worst  of  all, 
that  it  gives  the  Board  power  to  establish  schools  on  whatever 

{)lan  it  pleases ;  whereas,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble,  as  in  all 
lonesty  and  fairness  he  was  bound  to  do,  to  peruse  the  Bill,  as 
amended  and  circulated  before  his  book  was  published,  he  would 
have  found,  that,  in  thes^  and  other  instances,  he  had  been  very 
idly  and  ineptly  engaged  in  objecting  to  proposals  which  existed 
only  in  his  own  fancies !  We  are  truly  sorry  to  see  a  man  of 
Mr  Horner's  respectabiKty  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  from  mere 
precipitancy  and  carelessness,  thus  lending  a  helping^  hand  to 
those  who,  either  from  dislike  to  the  quarter  in  which  the  Bill 
originated,  or  to  all  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  lower  orders^ 
have  been  doing  their  best  to  misrepresent  and  discredit  it.  He 
has  thus  unwittingly  leagued  himself  with  persons  whose  petty 
hostility  and  narrow  views  he  must  in  his  heart  despise  and 
reprobate.  These  strange  misrepresentations  do  not,  however, 
in  the  least  interfere  with  the  utility  of  his  Translation,  which 
we  cordially  recommend  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  information 
on  its  truly  interesting  subject. 


[    .624    ] 
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adjacent  Isles.     By  H.  C.  Watson.     12mo.     Q9. 

A  Flora  of  Jamaica.     By  J.  Macfadyen,  M.D.     Part  I.     8vo.     \os, 

Icones  Plantarum  ;  or,  Figures  with  brief  Description  of  new  and  rare 
Plants.     By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.    2  vols.     8vo.     2/.  168. 

A  Botanical  Lekicwv,     By  the  Rev,  P.  Keilh.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 
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CLASSICS. 

The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes.    With  English  Notes.     By  the  Rev.  H. 
•  Cookesley.    8vo.    7s. 

Horace.     Edited  by  £•  Harwood.     18mo.    2s.  6d.  bound. 
The  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.     Inteq)reted  by  D.  Hunter,  Esq. 
Foolscap.    4s.  6d. 

EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Latin  Homonyms  for  Schools.     By  T.  S.  Carr.     Foolscap.    Ss. 
Latin  Selections.    By  do.     Foolscap.    3s.  6d. 
De  Porquet's  French  and  English  Versions.     12mo.    8s.  6d. 
Elements  of  Syriac  Grammar.    By  the  Rev.  G.  Phillips.    8vo.     1  Os. 
Conversations  on  Chronology.    With  a  Preface.    By  \L.  Jesse.  18mo. 

Logaiithmic  and  Trigometric  Tables.     12mo.     12s. 

First  Book  of  Algebra.     18mo.     Is.  6d. 

Companion  to  Euclid,  being  a  Help  to  first  Four  Books.  Foolscap. 
4s.^ 

Lyon*s  Hebrew  and  English  Spelling-Book.     12mo.     3s. 

Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Algebra.  By  J.  Bryce.  12mo«  48.  6d. 
bound. 

Greek  Testament.  Griesbacl/s  text.  With  the  various  readings  of 
Mill  and  Schok.     12mo.    6s. 

The  New  Eton  Latin  Grammar.     By  C.  Moody.     12mo.   .28.  6d. 

Physical  Education.    By  S.  Smiles.     Foolscap.    38.  6d. 

Le  Bijou  Literaire.     Par  C.  Victor  Martin.   12mo.     5s. 

Two  Systems  of  distinguishing  French  Substantives.  By  E.  Salmon. 
12mo.     Is.  9d. 

Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect.  By  M.  Stuart.  12mo. 
78.  6d. 

The  Parent's  Guide  to  a  Liberal  and  Comprehensive  Education.  By 
the  Rev.  R,  Simson,  M.A,     12mo.     28. 

Buthnan's  Catalogue  of  Irregular  Greek  Verbs.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Fishlake.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS, 

The  Napoleon  Medals.  564  Medals  engraved  by  A.  Collas,  with 
Notices.     Folio.     3/.  13s.  Gd.     Proofs,  5/.  15s.  6d. 

New  Hints  on  Miniature  Painting.  By  an  Old  Professor.  Royal  8vo. 
5s. 

Book  of  Beauty  for  1838,  with  Engravings,  executed  under  the  super* 
iutendence  of  Mr  Charles  Heath.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton.     Royal  8vo.   2l8.     India  proofs.    2/.  128.  6d. 

Sporting.  By  Nimrod.  With  24  Engravings.  4to.  2/.  2s.  India 
proofs,  3/.  3s. 

The  Friendship's  Offering.     1838.     12s.  bound. 

The  Oriental  Annual.     1838.    8vo.    21s.    Large  paper.  2iL  12s.  6d. 

Heath's  Picturesque  Annual.  1838.  Ireland.  Vol.  II.  Super* royal 
Svo.    2 Is.  bound.     India  proofs.     2/.  2s. 

The  Forget  me  Not  for  1838,     128.  bound. 

The  Flowers  of  Loveliness  for  1838.    4to.     1/.  lis.  M. 

The  Landscape  Annual.  1838*  8vo,  2l8.  bound.  India  proofs^ 
2?.  128,  6d. 
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The  English  Annual.     1838.     8vo.     JSs. 

Finden's  Tableaux.  1636.  Imperial  4to.  Morocco^  HI.  2«.  India 
proofs,  3/.  3s. 

The  Sketcber'a  Manual.     By  Frank  Howard.     10mo.     78.  6d* 

Gems  of  Beaut jr  for  1838,  containing  13  Engraving*  on  the  Paieicmsi 
from  designs  by  E.  T.  Pan-is,  with  illustrations  in  Verse  by  the  Gountels 
of  Blessington.     Imperial  4to.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Authors  of  England.  Royal  4to.  1/.  Us.  6.  Proofs.  2/.  l^s. 
6d. 

The  Keepsake.  1638.  Enlarged  Series.  Royal  8ro.  2l8.  India 
proofs,  21.  12s.  6d. 

Portraits  of  the  Children  of  the  Nobility.  Edited  by  Mra  Faulie. 
4to.     1/.  lis.  6d.     India  proofs,  31,  3s. 

The  Himalaya  Landscape  Album.     2/.  2s.     Morocco. 

Scotland.  By  Dr  W.  Beattie^  illustrated  by  Alloro,  Bartlett,  &c.  2 
Tok.    4to.    3/.  3s. 

Heath's  Shakspearc  Gallery.  Super-royal  8vo.  21,  28.  Rojal  44o. 
31,  13s.  6d.     India  proofs,  royal  4to.  41,  18s. 

Ages  of  Female  Beauty  illustrated.    4to.    Sis. 

Elements  of  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  By  J.  Clark. 
12mo.    8s.  6d. 

T.  S.  Cooper's  Sketches  of  Nature.     1/.  1  Is.  6d.  half  moreceo. 

GARDENING  AND  AGBICULTURE. 

The  Parterre :  or  whole  Art  of  Forming  Flower  Gardens.  By  C.  F. 
Ferris,  Esq.     12mo.     6s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture.  By  D.  Low.  1  vol.  Sro.  Se- 
cond edition.     With  alterations  and  additions.     18s. 

The  Rose  Amateur's  Guide.    By  T.  Rivers,^  juu.  Royal  8vo.  5b.  6d, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Grammar  of  Modern  Geography.     By  Peter  Barley.    4s.  6d. 

HISTOEY. 

Auber  s  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Power  in  In* 
dia.     Vol.IL     8vo.    21s. 

A.  Alison's  History  of  the  Frenel)  Revolution.     Vol.  VI.    8vo.     15s. 
Abridged  History  of  Treaties  of  Peace.    By  Captain  Furaeaoz.    8ro. 

128. 

A  History  of  London  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  C. 
Mackay.     12mo.     7s. 

Peamish's  History  of  the  King's  German  Legion.     Vol.  IL   8vo.  10s. 

Universal  Mythology ;  an  Account  of  the  most  important  Mythokigl? 
cal  Systems.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Christmas.     I2mo.     7s. 

E.  Quin's  Universal  History  from  the  Creation.    Foolscap.    6b. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  England.  By  Hannah  Law* 
rence.    8vo.     1 2s. 

Marquis  Wellesley's  Despatches  and  Correspondence.  Spaim  Edi<- 
ted  by  Montgomery  Martin.    6vo.    8s.  6d. 

Diary  illustrative  of  the  Times  of  George  IV.    2  vols.    6vo.     28s. 

LAW  JUVB  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Pratt's  Statutes  relating  to  the  Office  of  a  Jneticf  of  dae  Peace.  7tb 
WUliam  IV,  and  1  Victoris.    8v0.    Ss* 
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H.  Maddox's  Practice  of  Chancery.     Third  Edition.    2  voh*     Royal 
8vo.    3/.  Ids.  6d. 

Matthew's  Criminal  Law  Statutes.     12aio.     Gs. 

Shipman's  Attorney's  New  Pocket  Book.     12ino.     ISs. 
^Statutes  7  William  IV.,  and  1  Victoria.    Svo.     Us.  or  4to,  ISa* 

C.  Henneirs  Forms  of  Deelarations,  &c.     870.     \2s. 

Chitty's  and  Hulme*s  Collection  of  Statutes,  with  Notes.  10  George 
IV.,  and  1  Victoria.     Vol.  II.     Royal  8?o.     3/.  3s. 

The  Law  of  Wills,  as  altered  by  1  Victoria,  c.  26.  By  H.  Sugdeii. 
Svo.     8s. 

W.  H.  Woolrych's  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Statutes,  7  William  IV., 
and  1  Victoria.     12mo.    6s. 

Commentaries  on  Colonial  and  Foreign  Law  generally.  By  W.  Surge. 
4  vols.     Royal  8?o.     68.  6d. 

Braintree  Church  Rate  Case.     By  J.  W.  Johnson.     Svo.    4s. 

Erskine's  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.  By  A.  Macallan. 
Royal  8vio.     U  12s.  6d.     2  vok.     Royal  4to.    21.  12s.  6d. 

The  Laws  and  Constitution  of  Eogland.     16mo.     Is. 

Plain  Directions  for  making  Wills,  in  confotmity  with  the  new  Act. 
By  J.  C.  Hudson,  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office.     18mo.     2s.  6d. 

Shelford's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Wills.     12mo.     10s.  6d. 

Archbolda  Practice.     By  Cbitty.    2  vols.     Post  8vo.     2L  2«. 

Forms  of  Practical  Proceedings.     By  T.  Chitty.     Post  8vo.     2 Is. 

Plain  Advice  on  the  Making  of  Wills.  By  Brady.  Fourth  edition. 
Svo.    ds. 

The  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act.     By  C.  S.  Drewry.     6vO.     5s. 

R.  Maugham's  Outlines  of  tiie  Criminai  Law.     12mo.     10s. 

MECHAKICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

Blunt's  Civil  Engineer*     No.  5.     Folio.    21s. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY,  AND  SURGEEY. 

The  Siudent^s  Companion  to  Apothecaries'  Hall.  By  E.  Oliver.  32mo. 

48. 

A  Manual  ofVeteHnary  Phanuacy.   By  W.  J.  T.  Morton.  I2mo.  68. 

Conspectus  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  By  Dr  A.  T.  Tbomsoa.  A  new 
edition,  to  correspond  with  the  new  London  Plmrmacopceia.  18mo.  5s. 
6d.,  or  done  up  as  a  pocket-book,  6s.  6d. 

Rudiments  of  Physiology.  By  tlie  late  J.  Fletcher,  M.D.  Edited  by 
R.  Lewins,  M.D.     8vo.    19s. 

Dr  Steggall's  Materia  Medica  and  Theiapeutics.     12fl^.    78. 

Dr  J.  Wilson's  Practical  Treatise  on  Simple  and  Medicated  Vapours 
applied  locally.    8vo.    6s. 

Chemistry,  as  applied  to  the  Fine  Arts.  By  G.  H.  Bachhoffner.  8vo. 
70.  6d. 

G.  Futroye's  Literal  Translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  82mo.    2^ 
•  '      Selection  of  Latin  Prescriptioas.    82mo.    8s.  6d. 

Classification  of  the  Insane.     By  M.  Allen,  M.D.    Svo.    6s« 

Management  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion.  By  R.  Mayo,  F.R.S.  Post 
tfvo.    6s.  6d. 

Hints  to  Mothers  for  the  Management  of  Health  during  Pregnancy, 
&€•    By  T.  fiull,  M.D.    Foolscap.    Sb. 
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Practical  Surgery.     By  R.  Liston.    With  120  Engravings.   8vo.  52s. 

The  Anatomical  Remembrancer  and  Pocket  Anatomist.  32mo.  Ss.  6cl. 

The  Use  of  Auscultation  and  Percussion.     By  Dr  J.  Wolff.  8vo.  6s. 

Elements  of  Practical  Obstetricy.  By  T.  Denman.  New  edition, 
with  Notes,  &c.    By  B.  K.  Bridges.     18mo.    ds. 

The  Domestic  Medical  Pocket-Book,  or  Family  Vade-Mecum.  By 
\\\  H.  Kittoe.     J  2mo.     lOs.  6d. 

Obstetric  Plates.    By  W.  Smellie,  M.D.    8vo.    5s. 

M.  W.  Hills  Treatise  on  Hernia.     12rao.    28. 

Surgical  Observations  on  Tumours.  By  J,  C.  Warren,  M.D.  (Bos« 
ton.)     2l8« 

Changes  produced  in  the  Nervous  System  by  Civilisation.  By  R. 
Verity,  M.D,    8vo.    48. 

G.  T.  Morgan's  First  Principles  of  Surgery.     Part  II.    8vo.    58. 

J.  A.  Welsh's  Treatise  on  Ringworm.    8vo.    bd,  6d. 

Thomson's  London  Dispensatory.  Ninth  edition,  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected according  to  the  New  Pharmacopoeia.     1  vol.    8vo.    21s. 

Institutes  of  Surgery.     By  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Vol.  I.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  First  Elements  of  Chemistry.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Siebig.     By  T.  Richardson.     I2mo.    2s.  6d. 

Dendy  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.    8vo.    Gs. 

Populai*  Treatise  on  the  Human  Teeth.  By  J.  L.  Murphy.  Foolscap. 
5$. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Rectum.    By  J.  Syme,  F.R.S.E.    8vo.    5s* 

The  Works  of  John  Hunter,  with  Notes.  Edited  by  J.  F.  Palmer. 
4  vols.     8ro.     With  4to  Plates.    3/.  lOs. 

The  Anatomist.     By  H.  Savage.    4dmo.    28. 

METAPHYSICS  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Delineations  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral.  By  S.  Renou.  12nio. 
78.  Q^. 

History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  By  Heinrich  Ritter.  2  vols,  8vo. 
308. 

Dr  J.  Abercrombie  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.  Eighth  Edition.  Post 
8vo.    8s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

The  Philosophy  of  Marriage.    By  M.  Ryan,  M.D.    Foolscap.     Cs. 

The  Cynosure.     By  the  Editor  of  The  Carsanet.     18mo.     5s. 

Literary  Varieties.     By  Wm.  Mack  enzie.     12mo.     5s. 

Nichol's  London  Pageants.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Lewis's  Chess  Board  Companion.     18mo.    2s.  6d. 

Professor  Silliman's  Consistency  of  the  Discoveries  .of  Modern  Geolo- 
gy, with  the  Sacred  History.     ]2mo.    3s. 

Outlines  of  Naval  Routine.  By  A.  D.  Fordyce.  R.  N.  8vo.  10  s.    d. 

Science  of  Life  Insurance.     By  P.  Watt.    8vo.    6s. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Warming  Buildings  by  hot  water.  By  C.  Hood, 
with  Illustrations,     dvo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Family  Hand  Book,  or  Domestic  Economy.    Foolscap*    ^Sp 

Curiosities  of  Literature.  By  D'Israeli,  New  Edition.  I  vol.  Royal 
8vo.    20s. 

Correspondence  and  Essays  of  Joh»  Walker,  Edited  by  W.^urton# 
2  vols.    8vo.    809. 
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Hood's  Comic  Annual,  1838.     Foolscap.     12s. 

Pilgrims  of  the  Thames,  in  Search  of  the  National.  By  P.  Egan, 
8vo.     13s. 

The  Family  Nurse.     By  Mrs  Child.     12mo.     Ss.  6d. 

On  the  Beauties,  Harmonies  and  Sublimities  of  Nature.  By  C.  Bucke. 
New  Edition.    3  Vols.     8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Gamonia,  or  the  Art  of  Preserving  Game.  By  L.  Rawstorne,  with 
15  Coloured  Plates.    Royal  8vo.     2  Is. 

Autographs,  Letters,  &c.,  of  Illustrious  and  Distinguished  Women  of 
Great  Britain.     By  J.  Netherclift.     4to.     30s. 

The  Rural  Life  of  England.  ByW.  Howitt.  Illustrated  by  wood  en- 
gravings.   By  J.  Williams.     2  vols.    Post  8vo.     24s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Richardson's  Fauna  Americana,  Part  IV.  (being  The  Insects.)  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Kirby.     4to.     25s.  Plain.     35s.  Coloured. 

Notes  on  Nets,  &c.  By  the  Hout  and  Rev.  C.  Bathurst,  LL.D. 
12mo.    4s. 

Beckstein's  Natural  History  of  Cage  Birds.  New  Edition  12mo.  7a. 

Bible  Quadrupeds,  or  Natural  History  of  Animals  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture.   5s. 

Molluscous  Animals,  including  Shell  Fish.  By  John  Fleming,  D  D.— 
From  the  7th  Edition  of  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica.  Post  8vo.     68. 

Animals  in  Menageries.  By  W.  Swainson,  A.  C.  G.,  F.  R.  S.  Form- 
ing Vol.  XCVIII.  Dr  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia.     Foolscap  8vo,     6s. 

NATURAL  PIIILOSOPilY. 

Electricity,  its  Nature,  Operations  and  importance  in  the  Phenomena 
of  the  Universe.     By  William  Leithead.     ]2mo.     Ss. 

The  Hand  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  W,  M.  Higgans.  18mo, 
Is.  9d. 

Mechanics  of  Fluids  for  Practical  Men.  By  A.  Jamieson,  LL.D. 
8vo.     15s. 

Treatise   on   the  Microscope.     By  Sir  D.  Brewster.     Post  8vo.     Gs. 

Rev.  W.  WhewelFs  Bridgewater  Treatise.  Astronomy  and  General 
Physics.     New  Edition.     Foolscap  8vo.     6s. 

Celestial  Scenery,  or  the  Wonders  of  the  Planetary  System.  By 
Thomas  Dick.     12mo.     10s.  6d. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

Pascal  Bruno,  a  Sicilian  Story.  Edited  by  Theodore  Hook,  Post 
8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Lady  Anabetta.  By  the  Authoress  of  Constance,  dc.  3  vols. 
Post  Bvo.     It,  lis.  6d. 

Phantasmion.     Foolscap  8vo.    9s. 

The  Commodore  and  his  Daughter,  A  Novel.  3  vols.  Post  8vo. ' 
27s. 

The  Squire.  By  the  Author  of  « Heiress.'*  3  vols.  Post  8v6. 
II.  lis.  6d. 

The  Bench  and  the  Bar.  By  the  Author  of  "  Random  Recollections." 
2  vols.     Post  8vo.    2Is. 

Chelsea  Hospital  and  its  Traditions.  By  the  Author  of  the  Subal 
tern,  &c.   3  vols.    Post^8vo.     II,  lis.  6d, 
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Tlie  Veteran,  or  Forty  YeaM  in  the  Bfitish  Service.  By  Captain  J. 
Har1ey<   2  vols.    Post     8vo*    2 Is. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.     By  Charles  Dickens.     8vo.     2 Is. 

Walsiiigham  the  Gamester.  By  Captain  Chatnier.  8  rain.  Post 
8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Nabob's  Wife.  By  the  Author  of  Village  Kemtniscenc^s.  3 
Tols.     Post  Bvo.     1/.  lis.  6(1. 

Mary  Raymont,  and  other  Tales*  By  Mrs  Gore.  3  rols.  Post  8?o. 
1/.  lls.6d. 

Trelawny  of  Trelawne,  or  the  Prophecy*  A  Legend  of  Cornwall.  By 
Mrs  Bray.   3  vols.     Post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician.  By  8.  Warren.  Vol.  III. 
12mo.    6s. 

Jane  Lomax^  or  a  Mother*8  Crime.  By  the  Author  of  Brambletye 
House.   3  vols.     Post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  Od. 

The  Modern  Pythagorean,  a  Series  of  Tales,  Essft)^,  and  Sketches. 
By  the  Late  R.  Macnish.  With  the  Author's  Life.  By  Donald  Moir. 
2    vols.     12mo.     12s. 

Love.  By  the  Authoress  of  Flirtation^  ht,  3  vols.   Post.    i/.  1  Is.  6d. 

The  Elopement.  By  the  Author  of  Robert  D'Artois.  3  vols.  Post 
8ro.     i;.  Us.  6d. 

POfiTRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Loclileven,  and  other  Poems.  By  M.  Brace.  With  a  Life.  By  Mac- 
kelvie.     12mo.    5s. 

Fragments  and  Fancies.  By  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley.  Post  8vo.     78.  Cn\, 

Scenes  and  Shadows  of  Days  Departed.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Botrles. 
Foolscap.    7s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Campbell.  Illustrated  Edition.  8ro. 
20s.     Proofs,  SOs. 

The  Death  of  Marlowe,  a  Tragedy.   By  R.  H.  Home*    8vo.     2s  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Richard  Llwyd.     Post  8vo.     10s.  td. 

Paths  of  Poesy.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 

Gems  from  the  British  Poets.     (Sacred.)     32mo.    28. 

Do.  Do.        Do.        Chaucer  to  Goldsmiths    32mo.    2s. 

The  Pentameron  and  Pentalogia.     Post     8vo.     10s.  6i\, 

The  Tour  of  Dr  Syntax.   Illustrated  by  Crowquill.     Post  %rth  123. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  R*  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.D.  Vol.  III.  Foolscip, 
5«.  .    .'        . 

Musa  Madrigalesca.     Edited  by  T.  Oliphant.     12mo.     12s. 

The  Redemption,  a  Sacred  Poem.     12mo.     2s.  6d» 

Specimens  of  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain.  By  J*  Johnstone.  24mo. 
3s.  6d. 

Minstrel  Musings.     By  J.  E.  Carpenter.     18mo.    2si  6d. 

The  Force  of  Imagination,  and  other  Poems.  By  A.  Tennent.  12tAo. 
59.  6d. 

Gospel  Harmony,  a  Sacred  Poem.  By  Dr  T.  Parfitt.   Podt  Svo.  5s. 

i»0ttTrC8  ANi3  i»OLlTlOAL  ECONOHY. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Comtttissioiiftl.    ivo.  '  48. 
The  History  of  Party.    By  G.  W.  Cooke,  E9<|.     Vol.  IIL  9f4.  21s 
Evilf  o^  the-  Quarantine  laWa.    By  Captaiii  -White.    8t^#.  -  to»  - 
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RELlOtOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  Altar  Service,     By  the  Rev.  S.  Isaacson,  A.  M.   31^mo.     Is.  6d. 

Select  Prayers.     By  do.    S2m«»<    Is.  6d* 

Protestant  Missions  Vindicated.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Hottgh#    8  vo^    4s. 

Rev.  C.  Girdlestone's  Farewell  Sermons  at  Sedgley.  12mo.  4s.  Qih 

The  Diocesan  Statutes  of  the  Province  of  Leinsten    By  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  M^Ghee.    ISmo.    8s. 

A  Tribute  of  Gratitude  from  a  humbled  Sinner.     18mo.     Ss*  6d. 

The  Grace  of  God,  &c.     By  W.  Tant.     ISmo.    Ss. 

The  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Justification.     By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber. 
8vo.     98* 

State  and  Prospects  of  the  World  and  the  Church.    Foolscap.     6s. 

The  Young  Christian's  Sunday  Evening.   By  Mrs  Parry.  2d  Series  on 
the  Four  Gospels.     12mo.     96.  6d« 

The  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness.     By  Krummacher.     12tno.     28. 
or  18mo.     Is.  6d. 

A  Free  and  Explanatory  Version  of  the  Epistles.     By  the  Rev.  E. 
Barlee.     Foolscap.    6s. 

The  Young  Christian  armed  against  Infidelity.  By  M.  Seaman.  18mo. 
2s.  6d. 

Dr  Patrick's  Heart's  Ease.     ISmo.     3s.  6d. 

Prayers  for  young  Persons.     Foolscap.     28. 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher.     By  J.  Todd.     18mo.    ds.  6d, 

The  Infant  Saviour^  &c.  kc.    By  Kratnmaoher.     ISmo.     Is.  6d. 

Bentley*8  Boyle  Lectures,  &c.,  forming  vol.  III.  of  Works.    By  Dyco. 
8vo.     1 4s. 

Rev.  Dr  M.  Holers  Discourses  on  the  Liturgy.     By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles.     3  vols.    8vo.     I/.  I6s.     > 

Practical  Religion,  a  Series  of  Sermons.     8vo.    48« 

The  Book  of  the  Cartoons.  By  the  RevJ  R.  Cattermole.  8vo.  lOs.  6(1. 
Royal  8vo.     1 6s. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  English  notes.  By  Trollope.  8Vo. 
21s. 

Journals  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  H.  Martyn.    Edited    by  the  Rev. 
S.  Wilberforce.     2  vols.    8vo.  2l8. 

Diatesseron,  or  the  History  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  compiled  from 
the  four  Gospels.    8vo«    5s. 

Dr  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church.  Ne^  Edition.     1  vol.    8vo.    I2s. 

Eastern  Manners  Illustrative  of  the  Gospels.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Jattile- 
ion.     ISmo.     .Ss.  6d. 

Rev.  H.  Duncan's  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons.  Autumn.  12mo. 
6a. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Anglican   Church.    By  J.  F.  Rtissell.     8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

The  Doctrine  of  Election.     By  T.  Brskinei     I2mo.     6s.  6d. 
^    Seriaons  on  the  Apostle's  Creed*     Bv  the  Rev*  6.  A.  Poole,    8vo. 
lOs.  6d. 

J'hoiigbts  en  Religion,  a  Poem.    Svo.    58. 
;  Sera^ods  for  Chilcken.    By  Mrs  Markham.    Foolscap.    8tf. 

LwAer  and  his  Times.    By  the  Rer.  J.  E.  Riddlt.  .wdicap,  4; 
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Warburton's  Lectures.  The  Chronological  Prophecies.    By  F.  Nolan. 
LL.D.    8vo.     15s. 
Histpry  of  Popery.     8vo.     99.  6d. 
Village  Lectures  on  the  Litany.     By  the  Rev,  W.  Palin.     Foolfcap, 

3:9.  6(1. 

Jackson's  Christian  Armed.     18mo.     2s.  6d. 

Congregational  Lectures,  fifth  Series.     Holy  Scriptures  Verified*     By 
G.  Redford,  D.D.    Bvo.     12s. 

Sketches  and  Skeletons  of  Sermons.    By  a  Dissenting  Minister,    Vol. 
in.     12mo.     4s.  6d. 

The  Golden  Pot  of  Manna.  By  J.  Burns.     Vol.  IL     12mo.     Ss.  64. 

The  New  Testament,  forming  Part  L  of  Illustrated  Family  Bible. 
Folio.   Small  Paper.     15s.     Large  Paper.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Letters  from  an  Absent  Godfather.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.  A. 
Foolscap  8vo.    6s. 

Barton's  Gospel  History  of  Christ.     Foolscap.     6s. 

An  Abridgement  of  Calvin's  Institutes.     Translated  by  C.  Fether- 
Btone;     12mo.     5s. 

The  Christian  Convert.     By  Jane  Strickland.     IBmo.    2s.  6d 

Lectures  on  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  T.  Chalmers,  D.D, 
Vol.  I.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Sunday  Evenings,  or  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Reading  the  Bible.    By 
a  Lady.     12mo.    6s.  6d. 

Straightforivardness  essential  to  the  Christian.      By  M.  A.  Kelly. 
12mo.     ls.6d. 

The  Parables  of  our  Lord.     Igmo.     2s.  6d. 

Manual  of  Conduct.    By  the  Author  of  **  Morning  and  Evening  Sa* 
crifice.'*    Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Line  upon  Line.  Part  II.     18mo.     Ss. 

Rev.  F.  Kilvert's  Sermons  at  Bathtvick.     I2mo.     7s.  6d. 

Spiritual  Sacrifice,  arranged  as  a  manual  of  Devotion.    Post  8vo. 
7s. 

Sermons  on  Various  Topics  of  Doctrine,  Practice  and  Experience,  By 
the  Rev.  F.  Goode.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Temper,  A  Treatise  on  its  Use  and  Abuse.     I8mo.    3s.  6d. 

The  Christian's  Daily  Treasury.     By  B.  Temple.     12mo,     5s  6d. 

J.  W.  Smith's  Typical  Part  of  our  Lord  s  Teaching.    ]2mo.     Ss. 

Tlie  Benefit  of  Scriptural  instruction.     By  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Preston. 
12mo.     Is.  6d. 

An  Analysis  of  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion.     By  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Wilson  M.  A.    2s.  6d. 

The  Sick  Man's  Guide.     By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hale.    Svo.     3.^. 

Female  Efforts  Defended  and  Encouraged.     Foolscap.    28.  6d. 

Rev.  B.  Powell's  Connexion  of  Natural  and  Divine  Truth.     8vo.   9s. 

Quarle's  Divine  Emblems,  with  Etchings.     12mo.'    4s.  6d. 

Bishop  Reynold's  Meditations,  for  every  day  in  the  year.    Foolscap. 
5s.  6d. 

Enquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Sonship.  By  R.  Treffiry,  Jan, 
12mo.    7s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Parochial  History  of  Cornwall.  Edited  by  D.  Gilbert,  4  vols.  8vo. 
SI.  •  Tiarge  Paprr.     4/. 
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"^  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

^  Journal  of  a  Rcaidence  in  Norway  in  1834-5  and  6.  By  S.  Luing,  E«q. 

8vo.  2d  Edition.     14s. 
^  A  Residence  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  Willi  notes  on  Biil^aria,  Ike.   By 

T.  Herr^,  Esq.    2  vols.     8vo.  1/.  lis. 6d. 

Present  Slate  of  New  Zealand.     18mo.     4s.  6d, 
I  .  Sir  G.  Head's  Home  Tour.  Vol.  If.     Post  8vo.     9s.  Gd. 

Rambles  in  llie  Footsteps  of  Don  Quixote.     By  II.  D.  Inglis.     With 
Illustrations  bv  Cruickshank.  Post  Bvo.     9s. 

Excursions  in   the  Abruzzi,  and  Northern  Provinces  of  Naples.     By 
die  Honourable  Keppel  Craven.  2  vols.     8vo.     2i^, 

The  West  Indies  in  1837.  By  J.  Sturge,  and  T.  Harvey.    Post  8vo. 
Ss.  6d. 

The  Derbyshire  Tourist's  Guide.     By  E.  Rhodes.     12mo.     6s.  6d. 
Anglo-  India,  Social,  Moral,  and  Political.  3  vols.  Post  8vo.     27s. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

Rowland  Massingham.     By  Miss  Strickland.     ISmo.     2s.  6d. 

Short  Stories  in  Short  Words.     By  Mrs  Burden.     18mo.     Is.  fid. 

Parley's  Tales  about  Christmas.     Square.     7s.  6(.\, 

The  Voyages,  Adventures,  and  Escapes  of  Captain  R.  Falconer.  18mo. 
Ss.  6(1 

Winter.     By  Robert  Mudie.     12mo.     5s. 

New  Scenes  for  Youth.     By  Mrs  Rodwell.     Square.     28.  6d. 

Naval  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb.  By  Mrs  Barwell.  Square.  28.  6d. 

Paul  Preston's  Voyages,  Travels  and  Adventures.     Square.     4s.  6d. 

Lives  of  Eminent  Youth.     By  B.  H.  Draper.     32mo.     2s. 

Peter  Parley's  Universal  History,  on  the  basis  of  Geography,  8cc.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

The  Chihls  Fairy  Library.     Series  L     28.  6d. 

The  House  I  live  in,  or  Illustrations  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human 
Body.     By  T.  C.  Girtin.     I8mo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Trees.    I8mo.     2s. 

The  Life,  Voyages,  and  Discoveries  of  Christopher  Columbus.  I8mo.- 
Ss.  6d. 

Do.  do.  do.  Captain  Cook.     18mo.  2s.  6d, 

The  Apprentice's  Pocket  Guide  to  Wealth  and  Esteem.  32mo.  Is.  6d. 

Live  and  let  Live.     By  Miss  Sedgwick.    18mo.     2s.  Gd, 

The  Excitement  for  1838.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Jamieson.  18mo. 
49.  6d.  boards. 

The  Cliristmas  Library,  1838.    Birds  and  Flowers.    By  Mary  Howitt. 
Royal  18mo.     Gs. 

The  Child's  Own  Story  Book.     By  iVlrs  Jerram.     I8mo.     3s.  6d. 

Fairland's  Juvenile  Artist.     Oblong  8vo.     8s. 

Heures  de  Recreation.     Par  St  L.  Sazerac,  &c.     Post  8vo.     8s. 

The  Juvenile  Budget.     By  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.     Square.  Ss. 

Plaiding's  Early  Drawing  Book.     Oblong  8vo.      lOs.  6d. 

A  Visit  to  the  British  Museum.     W^iih  Illustrations.     Foolscap.     58. 

Morals  from  the  Churchyard.     3s.  Gd. 

The  Duties  of  the  Young.     Foolscap.     4s. 

The  Stolen  Child.     By  Charlotte  Adams.     18mo.     Is.  6d. 

Setraa  and  Woodroof,  from  the  German  of  Barth.     12mo.     Ss. 
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A. 

jUkuniy  Presideiiti  opinions  and  character  of,  177. 

Africa^  our  geographical  knowledge  of,  very  small,  326 ;  the  Ancients 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  country  south  of  the  Great  Desert,  327— 
329 ;  chief  epochs  of  African  discoveries,  329—333 ;  expedition  up 
the  Qttorra,  335 — 340 ;  appearance  of  the  Delta  of  the  ftuorra,  340 ; 
town  of  Attah,  341 ;  appearance  of  the  country  above  Attah,  342 ; 
cultivated  state  of  the  country  between  Eboe  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Shary,  344 ;  ascend  the  river  Sbary,  845  ;  town  of  Fundah,  and  their 
reception,  345 — 347;  descend  again  to  the  Quorra,  ib.;  the  Shary 
again  ascended,  818 ;  return  and  ascend  the  Quorra,  348,  349;  reach 
the  town  of  Rabbah,  and  return,  849 — 352 ;  expedition  again  ascends 
the  Quorra,  352,  353 ;  striking  discrepancies  occurring  between  Mr 
Laird's  text  and  the  chart  of  the  Quorra,  by  Commander  Allen,  R.N., 
353 ;  the  expedition  yields  but  little  exact  information  regarding  the 
banks  of  the  Quorra,  354 ;  the  natives  characterized  as  civil,  gentle, 
and  honest,  855 ;  benefits  most  likely  to  arise  from  discoveries  in 
Africa,  355,  356  ;  some  points  on  the  western  side  of  Africa  where  ^ 
short  exploration  might  be  productive  of  valuable  results,  356,  367 ; 
the  eastern  coast  appears  a  fairer  and- more  interesting  field,  357. 

Apprenticeship  System,     See  Negro. 

Astronomy,  history  of,  123. 

^^iia,  King  of  the  Huns,  an  epic  poem,  by  Herbert,  261 ;  is  the  age 
of  epic  poetry  past?  261,  262;  great  epics  always  produced  where 
the  genius  of  a  people  had  been  called  into  action  by  great  events, 
262 — 264 ;  modern  poetry,  264 — 266  ;  a  great  poet  at  the  present 
time  would  find  the  best  opening  in  the  department  of  the  epic,  266  ; 
rules  which  regulate  epic  poetry,  266 — 269 ;  the  machinery  required 
for  an  epic  poem  is  that  of  thought  and  intelligence,  2G9— 372;  cri» 
ti^ue  on  Attila,  with  liberal  extracts,  273-^294. 

B. 

Ballot  must  have  a  trial,  211. 

C 

Church  Revenues  and  Church  Rates,  295 ;  clergy  maintained  for  ages 
by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  laity,  295,  296  ;  sketch  of  the 
Church  8  unscrupulous  acquisitions  in  wealth,  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  to  that  of  Pope  Innocent  III,  296—301 ;  when  payment  of 
tithes  in  England  was  introduced,  801 ;  the  division  of  tithes  by  law. 
tripartite,  301—808 ;  tithes  not  the  oiily  fund  appropriated  to  the 

.    i-epurati^a.  of  Qhnrcbee/  308^-313  ]  the  distinction  bf  twew  the  chancel 


and  the  nave,  or  body  of  the  church,  first  carried  into  effect  in  the 
year  1250,  313,  314 ;  progress  of  the  innovation  of  the  clergy,  314 — 
318;  application  made  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  by  the  laity» 
when  the  Church  Courts  exceeded  their  jurisdiction,  318 — 320;  Ed-' 
ward  I.,  by  his  writ  o^  circumspecte  agatis^  defined  the  limits  of  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  320,  321 ;  Church  rates  a  voluntary 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  parish,  321 — 324;  church-scot  of  the 
Saxons  different  from  the  present  Church  rates,  324 ;  recapitulatiofi 
of  the  conclusions,  323. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  affecting  letter  of,  to  Cottle,  32. 

Commons,  Committee  of  the  House  of,  on  the  poor  laws  in  Ireland*  198 ; 
three  reports  by,  ib. ;  recommendations  contained  in  them,  199;  de- 
cide against  the  applicability  of  English  workhouses  to  Ireland,  ik ; 
recommend  that  those  who  desire  to  emigrate  should  be  furnished 
with  the  means  oi  doing  so,  199, 200 ;  classes  enumerated  for  whom 
entire  maintenance  is  to  be  provided  by  the  State,  201 ;  reasons  for 
recommending  voluntary  associations,  202,  203 ;  have  excluded  the 
able  bodied  from  the  scheme  of  national  charity,  204* 

Constabulary,  Iriahy  character  of,  237. 

Cowper,  character  of  his  letters,  compared  wilh  Lamb,  4,  5. 

Crime,  diminution  of,  in  Ireland,  243 — 452 — 457. 

D. 

Dissent,  practical  evils  of,  461. 

D*Jsraelts  Novels,  character  of,  59 ;  failure  in  his  bold  attempts^  ib ; 
doubts  whether  he  could  produce  a  really  good  work  offiction>80; 
chose  in  Vivian  Grey  the  department  in  which  he  was  most  fitted  to 
excel,  61 ;  Henrietta  Temple  analyzed,  63 — 68  ;  his  Venetia,  69 — 72. 

Divine  right  of  Princes,  doctrine  of,  considered,  400«-409. 

Documents,  Valuable,  republished  by  Sir  Francis  Palgravey  52.  See 
PaJ grave*     . 

E. 

Edtication  Bill  gives  the  power  to  municipal  corporations  to  establish 
schools  and  levy  a  local  rate  for  its  support,  440,  441 ;  a  school  com- 
mittee empowered  to  meet  in  each  parish,  441 ;  educational  or  know- 
ledge qualification  to  be  the  test  iov  voting,  442;  religious  instruction, 
443,  444  ;  local  management,  444  ;  powers  and  functions  of  the  cen- 
tral board,  444,  449 ;  Note  to  the  article,  523. 

Emigration  caused  by  the  principle  of  population,  90 ;  recotnmended  by 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  enquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  198. 

Encyclopmdia  Britannica,  the  celebrated  writers  of  the  Dissertation 
attached  to  the  book,  characterised,  111,  112. 

England,  its  state  of  crime  compared  with  that  of  Ireland,  452^457^ 

Epic  poetry,  the  causes  m  bich  have  led  to  its  rise  and  fall.     See  Atiila, 

F. 
Federalists,  designs  of,  176. 
Franklin^  Dr^  formed  an«  of  th«  cgmmittee  who  db^w  np  th#  T)^\m 
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tion  of  Independence,  166 ;  Immorous  and  characteristic  apologue  J)y, 
169;  conduct  in  Congress,  173;  joint-envoy  to  France,  174. 
Fraser^  Bisltopt  of  St  Andrews,  unjustly  treated  by  the  hia^torians  of 
Scotland,  41. 

Hale8\  Rev.   W.  ZT.,  pamphlet  on  Church  Rates,  295.     See    Church 
Revenues* 

HtrberfSi  Rei\  William^  Epic  poem,  entitled  Attila.     See  Atiiia* 

Highlanders,  Origin  and  History  of,  416.     See  Skene. 

Home,  Leonard,  attacks  the  Education  Bill  in  his  trannlation  of  M. 
Cousin's  Education  in  Holland,  523. 

I 

Ireland  under  Lord  Mulgrave,  220 ;  badly  treated  by  England,  222, 
223;  four-fifths  of  the  constituency  dislranchised  under  George  IL, 
225 ;  evils  entailed  on,  226. 

Ireland,  State  of,  necessity  of  discussion  on  the,  450 ;  Earl  of  Mul^rara*^ 
Speech  on,  451 ,  452 ;  amount  of  crime  in,  compared  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, 452->457  ;  Mr  Fox*$  character  of  the  Irish  people,  458  ;  obstruc- 
tions Government  have  had  to  contend  with,458,459;  differences  which 
exist  between  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  459 ;  defence  of  the 
Government,  460. 

J. 

Janmica,  abolition  of  Slavery  in,  477 — 522.     See  Negro. 

Jefferson,  President,  life  of,  156 — 159  ;  religious  opinions,  160  ;  elect- 
ed to  the  assembly,    161  ;  takes  part  in   the  dissensions    between 
America  and  Great  Britain,  162,  163 ;  takes  his  seat  in   Congress, 
166;  draws  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  166,  16?  ;  appoint- 
ed joint-envoy  to    France,   170;   obtains  the   abolition  of   the  law 
of  primogeniture,  ib. ;  and  of  church  establishment,  171 ;  attempts  to 
abolish  slavery,  172;  chosen  to  Congress,  173;  repairs  to  Paris,  174; 
excursion  to  England,  175 ;  returns  to  America,  and  accepts  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  176  ;  elected  Vice-President,  IHO ;    brilliant 
career  of  his  Presidency,  183  ;  death,  184  ;  his  characters  of  VV^ashingi- 
ton  and  Madison,  185,  IS^* 

K 

Knowledge,  or  Education  qualification  considered  as  a  test  for  the  fran- 
chise, 442,  -443. 

L. 

Lmrd  and  Old-fields  expedition  into  Africa,  326.     See  Africa. 

Lannh,  Charles,  his  extraction,  8 ;  lived  with  his  sister,  ib. ;  similarity 
between  his  essays  and  letters,  ib. ;  describes  his  own  character  in  a 
letter  to  Southey,  9 — 1 1 ;  predilection  for  the  scenes  around  him,  11 ; 
quizzing  letter  of,  to  Manning,  12, 13 ;  unfit  for  the  realities  of  life,  14 ; 
attachment  to  plays,  15,  16  ;  affection  for  his  sister,  17;  and  friends,  ib.; 
letter  to  Wordsworth,  explaining  the  history  of  his  own  mind,  18 ;  his 
inventions,  puns,  19;  ironical  letter  to  Coleridge,  20;  his  attachment  i 

to  London,  21 ;  effect  produced  oa  his  mind  by  mountain  scenery,  22; 
defence  of  himself,  and  Hunt  and  Hazlitt,  in  a  letter  to  Southey,^  24 ; 
hit  religious  opintona,  25 ;  his  haired  of  business,  27 ;  torment^  ^vifh 
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-  too  much  lei6ure>  28 ;  given  to  inddgfince  in  VninoVf  29t  ^/  91  ;Mcba* 
racier  of  Talfourd's  life  of,  35,  •."•.«;.» 

Landers^  expedition  up  the  river  Quorra  in  Africa,  333 ;  death  of,  3i52; 
Liberkf,  colony  of,  335,  336. 

M. 

Madisoriy  P resident ,  character  of,  by  Jefferson,  385.  .  -  ..\       » \..\ 

Slagistracyy  Irish,  232  ;  stipendiary,  234.  .      •.    \ 

MHto7iy  intiuence  which  the  circuaistance8  of  his  tiui^s  had  on  thespiiMt 

of  his  poetry,  263.  .      .     *  \ 

^InlgravtiSj  Earl  of,  Speech  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  450*    See  Irekitid* 

Mulgraves,  Lord,  policy  towards  Ireland,  231;  reform  in  the  mtgi^trjicy 

hy,  232  ;  disnoissal  of  Col.  Verner,  233  ;  popularity  of  his  government, 

241 ;  change  produced  hv,  243,  ..  \    .m  ' 

N.  ...     ..>:V- 

National  Education,  439.     See  Education,  .  .     ... 

Negro  Apprenticeship  System,  ^H  \  main  ends  intended  hythe  aUqli^ 
lion  of  slavery,  477 — 484;  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  \rfty  to-in4^ce 
the  colonies  to  pass  laws  adequate  for  that  purpose,  4^4-— 4i)l. ;  £rst 
days^  of  npprentice&hip,  its  progress,  464—500  ;  retui'ns  showing,  the 
hogsheads  of  sugar  made  in  Jamaica,  years  ending  July  1834  and 
1835,  49.5  ;  first  reports  of  Lord  Sligo  as  to  the  working  of  the.  act, 
496 — 498 ;  conclusions  deducihle  from  an  analysis  of  the  returns  for 
October,  1835,498,  499;  special  magistracy,  have  discharged  ih^U* 
important  duties  with  zcul,  ability,  and  integrity,  5C0^-.-5P^.;,  .1^q\v 
.  have  the  interests  of  the  planters  been  affected  by  the  apprenticeslaip, 
502 — 507;  as  relates  to  value  of  property,  507,  508  ;.  value. oft  the 
crops  of  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  508 — 513  ;  table  showing  the  general 
.   results  of  the  sugar  crop  in  the  different  colonies,  514 ;  how  has  the 

apprenticeship  worked  for  the  negroes  ?  514 — 522. 
Neville,  31,,  opinions  on  poor  laws,  194 ;  of  France,  196. 
Non-reiisiance  to  established  authority,  doctrine  of,  examined,  3Q7— 

409. 
Non-jurors,  principles  of  that  sect  examined,  409 — 411. 
Nun,  a  branch  of  the  river  Quorra,  general  appearance  of  country  throtigh 
which  it  runs,  837—343. 

\j»  \- .  '.''^  ' .  .''j 

Oldfield^s,  R,  A,  K,,  expedition  into  Africa,  326.     See. Africa. 
Orangemen,  illegal  practices  of,  251. 

P.  ^         ^       ■      .     ..   •  .    ... 

Palgyaves,  *S7r/^rrt«e/*,  illustrations  of  Scottish  History,  S6  ;  shoVvsthe 
mistake  respecting  the  claim  of  Edward  I.  to  the  superiority  of. Scot- 
land, 36,  37 ;  holds  Scotland  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  empire,  44;  mistake  respecting  the  justice  of  the  claittViof  the 
Seven  Earls  of  Scotland,  46 — 49 ;  curious  and  valuable  documents 
regarding  Baliol  and  Bruce,  52 — 56;  severe  in  his .  fetnictsre  ^onithe 
Scottish  Bishops,  57 ;  in  error  respecting  the  justice  and  extent  of 
Edward's  claim,  58;  facilities  afforded  to  bis  readers' of  pi»fie5i>g  by 
the  documents  he  has  published,  58-  :.•.;:[ 

Parliameniary  ^2^^272e«9^  badly  perforaned^  214 ;  .enormQUS.iiDi2ii^i;>1i  of  |}ri- 
vate  business,  216,  217. 
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Perceval,  Rev,  A,  P.,  on  the  origin  of  Church  Rates,  M5.  See  Church. 

PaJgrctve^Sy  Sir  F.y  Merchant  and  Friar,  465 ;  tales  illustrative  of  his- 
tory, 465,  466;  account  of  a  Parliamentary  election,  467,  468  ;  early 
constitution  of  the  corporation  of  London,  469 — 472  ;  view  of  the  an- 
cient Parliament,  472 — 474 ;  sketch  of  the  remainder  of  the  book, 
474—476. 

PictSt  origin  of,  and  who  their  descendants  are,  420 — 422 ;  question 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Picts  considered,  428 — 438. 

Pinkertorif  his  Enquiries  into  the  History  of  Scotland  quoted,  424 — 
429,  437,  438  ;  character  of,  as  a  critical  writer,  489. 

Police  of  the  Metropolis,  358  ;  functions  of  a  well-regulated  system  of 
police,  358,  359 ;  miserable  inefficiency  of  the  former  local  establish- 
ment, 359,  360;  organization  and  cost  of  the  present  metropolitan 
force,  with  their  sphere  of  action,  360 — 363;  imperfect  consolidation 
of  the  different  London  police  establishments — necessity  of  their  being 
consolidated,  368 — 371 ;  disregard  to  public  convenience,  and  to  econo- 
my in  several  respects,  372,  373  ;  improper  admixture  of  Executive  and 
Judicial  duties  in  the  office  of  magistrate,  373 — 376;  necessity  of  a  more 
extensive  summary  jurisdiction  to  be  given  to  magistrates,  376 — 381 ; 
want  of  authorized  informers,  and  of  peculiar  attention  to  the  hin- 
derance  of  crime,  881 — 884;  the  present  system  of  bail  requires  a 
complete  revisal,  384—387  ;  strong  necessity  for  a  public  prosecutor, 
388 ;  the  grand  jury  an  obstruction  to  public  justice,  389 — 391  ; 
want  of  reflection  in  those  who  state  that  a  more  rigid  police  increases 
crime,  392;  real  extent  of  crime  in  the  metropolip,  392 — 394;  urgent 
necessity  for  a  public  functionary,  whose  exclusive  attention  should 
be  criminal  law,  594,  595. 

Political  Economy,  difference  between  two  schools  oi,  78.     See  Senior, 

Poor  Laws  for  Ireland,  194  ;  Report  of  the  Committee  on,  198 — 200; 
classes  for  whom  proposed,  201  ;  formation  of  voluntary  associations 
recommended,  202. 

Priestly,  Dr,  heartily  welcomed  to  America  by  Jefferson,  181. 

Prisons,  second  Report  from  the  Inspector  of,  358.     See  Police. 

Prosecutor,  Public,  much  needed  in  England,  212  and  388. 

Ptiseys,  Rev,  E,  B,,  Sermon  on  the  fifth  of  November,  396 ;  princi- 
pally on  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  established  authority  and 
divine  tight  of  princes,  397  ;  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  divine 
right  of  princes,  fully  examined,  397 — 408 ;  affirms  that  «*  judgments," 
have  befallen  the  land  since  the  Revolution,  408,  409 ;  sect  of  the 
Non-jurors,  their  principles  examined,  409 — 411;  character  of  the 
sermon^  412;  opinions  of  the  party  to  whom  he  belongs,  413 — 416. 

Q. 
Qiiorra  River,  expedition  up  the.     See  Afiica, 

Ri 
Refortii  Bill,  defects  of,  208,  209 ;  remedies  for,  21 1,  212. 
Religious  Instruction,  to  form  part  of  daily  instruction  by  the  Education 

Bill,  443,  444. 
Revolution  of  the  year  1688,  attacked  by  Dr  Pusey,  atid  defended  by 
the  Reviewer,  397-a«409. 
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S. 
Science^  history  of,  by  Montiicla,  Abbe,  Bossuet,  Playfair,  and  Leslie, 

characterized,  111,  112. 
Scotland^  illustrations  of  its  history.     See  Palgrave, 
Senior  Nassau,  W.y   outline   of  the   science   of  Political   Economy, 
73 ;  clear  and  precise  views,  75 ;  arranges  the  contents  under  the 
nature,  production,  and  distribution  of  wealth,  84 ;  difference  between 
and  Mr  Malthus  respecting  population,  85 ;  correspondence  with  Mr 
Malthus,  86  ;  proposals  for  a  new  nomenclature  of  Political  Economy, 
97  ;  objections,  98 — 102 ;  opinions  on  the  Poor  Laws,  207. 
Shary  River,  which  flows  into  the  QuoiTa,  from  whence  does  it  pro- 
ceed ?  348,  349. 
Sismondi,  observations  of,  on  Political  Economy,  78. 
Skcne\  Willlanh  origin  and  history  of  the  Highlanders,  416  ;  claims 
originality,  and  opposed  to  general  received  opinion,  416,  417;  ex- 
amination of  his  statement  that  the  descent  of.  the  Highlanders  from 
the  Dalriadic  Scots  is  fundamentally  erroneous,  417 — 420;  his  origi- 
nality put  to  the  test,  420  ;   origin  of  the  Picts,  and  question  as  to 
who  their  descendants  are,  420 — 422 ;    discussion  of  some  of  the 
leading  arguments  and  authorities  upon  which  his  system  is  founded, 
422 — 428 ;  his  attempts  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  northern 
and  southern  Picts  examined,  428 — 439  ;  character  of  his  work,  438, 
439. 
Slaveiy,  reports  relative  to  the  abolition  of,  477.     See  Negro. 
Sligo,  Lord,  despatches  from  Jamaica  regarding  the  Negro  Apprentice- 
ship System,  487,  494—500. 

T. 
Tests  and  Toleration,  gross  injustice  of  the  Test  Act  lately  passed,  461 ; 

arguments  used,  461—465. 
Tithes  first  introduced  in  the  eighth  century,  301,     See  Church, 
Torrens,  Colonel,  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  merits  great  attention, 

206. 
Tribute,  The,  benevolent  purpose  for  which  it  was  undertaken  and  pub- 
lished, 103 ;  character  of  contributions  to,  104 ;  extracts  from,  lOG, 
107. 
Truth  and  Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  465.     See  Palgrave, 
Tucker^  president,  life  of  Jefferson  by,  156.     See  Jefferson, 

V. 
Voluntary  Contributions,  clergy  maintained  for  ages  by  the  laity  on  that 
principle,  295,  296. 

W. 
Wallace,  Sir  William,  share  taken  in  his  capture  by  Sir  John  Men- 

teith,  56. 
Washington,  character  of,  by  Jefferson,  184,  185. 
Wellesley,  Marquis  of,  despatches,  minutes,  and  correspondence  of,  151 ; 

papers  respecting  the  Mahratta  war,  152. 
Whewell,  Reverend  William,  History  of  the  inductive  sciences,  110*; 
wjth  the  exception  of  Mr  Peacock,  no  English  philosopher  so  well 
qualified  to  treat  of  this  subject,  114;  views  with  which  ht  entered 
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upon  tbi8  undertaking,  1 15  ;  states  that  he  has  borrowed  larg-ely 
from  other  writers,  116;  his  work  divided  into  three  books,  117; 
mistakes  by,  respecting  the  Greek  philosophers,  118,  119;  marks  of 
haste  and  imperfect  research,  120;  gives  an  admirable  epitome  of  the 
science  of  astronomy,  123 ;  interesting  account  of  the  discoveries  of 
Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo  and  Newton,  124^  125  ;  has  not  studied 
with  sufficient  care  the  persecution  of  Galileo,  127,  128;  history  of 
optics  injudiciously  curtailed,  129,  130 ;  strangely  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  Ptolemy,  132;  incorrect  statements  respecting  Iriellius  an<l 
Descartes,  134>;  signal  failures  from  not  consulting  the  writings  of 
Scotoh  philosophers,  135 ;  imperfect  account  of  the  discovery  of  Achro- 
matism, 137;  has  omitted  most  important  researches,  1 38 ;  injustice 
to  M.  M.  Ara<*o  and  Best,  139,  140  ;  to  M.  Fresnel,  143  \^  to  Scotch 
philosophers,  147 — 149 ;  want  of  sympathy  in  the  conditions  and 
fortunes  of  philosophers,  150;  charactt^r  of  the  work,  ib. 
JVorMoiise  S^sieniy  the,  187  j  a  cure  for  pauperism,  190. 
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